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VALUABLE  TESTIMONIALS 

IN   FAVOR   OF  THIS   GREAT    PROTESTANT  NOVEL. 

FROM  FATHER  GAVAZZI. 

NEW  YORK  HOTEL,  March  31,  1853. 
To  Messrs.  DE  WITT  <fc  DAVENPORT, 

GENTLEMEN,— I  have  received  w.th  much  pleasure  the  valuable  work  by  Miss 
Sinclair.  I  had  already  seen  it ;  but  it  is  a  work  which  can  never  be  too  oftea  read, 
or  too  highly  appreciated  God  grant  that  the  efforts  of  all  true  Christians,  in  the 
mission  of  enlightening  our  brethren  under  the  dominion  of  Jesuitism,  may  be  suc- 
cessful. It  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty— as  the  enemies  we  have  to  combat  are  artful 
and  all-powerful.  But  God  is  more  powerful  than  they  ;  and  his  inspiration  will  not 
be  wanting  to  help  us  to  destroy  this  dark  and  Satanic  institution. 

Imbued  with  these  thoughts,  I  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  you  for  having  called  my 
attention  to  this  most  useful  and  valuable  of  works ;  and  I  trust  that  under  the  blessing 
of  heaven  this  work  will  help  to  free  the  liberties  of  America  from  the  yoke  of  Jesuit- 
ism. I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  devoted  servant, 

ALESSANDRO   GAVAZZI. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.D.  (the  celebrated  "  KIRWAN"). 

Messrs.  DE  WrTT  &  DAVENPORT,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  Feb.  1,  1853. 

GENTLEMEN,— Miss  SINCLAIR  ras  obtained  for  herself  quite  a  reputation,  and 
in  the  very  best  paths  of  literary  pursu.-'t.  She  writes  to  do  good  ;  and  with  the  genial 
warmth  and  true  sentiment  of  HANN>  MOBE.  A  fitting  sequel  is  Beatrice  to  her 
Papist,  Legends  and  Bible  Truths,  in  wKfeii  she  terribly  exposed  the  unmeaning  frivolity 
and  vast  absurdity  of  Romanism.  In  Beatrice  she  taxes  all  her  energies,  and  the 
result  is  a  work  of  deep  interest  and  great  power.  Its  object  is  to  expose  the  deceptive 
arts  of  Popery  and  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  this  it  does  with  great  truthfulness  and  effect. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  greatly  useful  in  aiding  to  remove  from  the  world  the 
great  curse  of  humanity — Popery:  May  it  be  read  in  every  house  and  hamlet  in 
America.  Truly  yours,  N.  MURRAY. 

FROM  REV.  THOS.  E.  BOND,.  D.D., 

Editor  of  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 
Messrs.  DE  WITT  &  DAVENPORT, 

GENTLEMEN, — I  have  read  Beatrice  with  great  interest,  and  beg  you  to  accept 
my  thanks,  as  a  Protestant,  for  the  timely  issue  of  a  work  so  well  calculated  to  expose 
the  wiles  of  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Truth  of  God  the  world 
has  ever  known.  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

THOS.  E.  BOND,  Sen. 


FROM  REV.  GARDINER   SPRING,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Brick  Church,  New  York. 

Messrs.  DE  WITT  &  DAVENPORT, 

GENTS,— Beatrice  is  a  good  book,  and  worthy  of  its  distinguished  author.  It  is 
well  written,  and  calculated,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  useful.  As  an  exhibition  of 
the  practical  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  deserves  a  wide  circulation. 
Portions  of  the  work  are  also  argumentative,  and  the  argument  is  sound. 

Yours  respectfully,          GARDINER   SPRING. 

FROM  REV.  SAMUEL  SEABURY, 

Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  New  York. 

To  Messrs.  DE  WITT  &  DAVENPORT, 

GENTLEMEN, — I  thank  you  for  your  copy  of  Beatrice,  which  I  have  read  with 
pleasure.  Although  differing  from  the  writer  in  some  important  matters,  yet  I 
approve  of  several  features  of  the  work,  and  particularly  of  its  exposure  of  the  doctrine 
of  blind,  obedience  as  inculcated  and  practised  in  the  Romish  communion.  To  your 
question,  whether  you  may  use  my  name  as  sanctioning  the  publication  of  the  work, 
I  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant,        SAMUEL.  SEABURY. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  REV.  JOSEPH  H.  PRICE,  D.D., 

Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church. 

To  Messrs.  DE  WITT  &  DAVENPORT, 

GENTLEMEN.— I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  book  (Beatrice)  extensively  circu- 
lated. Yours  truly,  JOSEPH  H.  PRICE. 
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PREFACE 


"  But  oh  !  my  soul,  avoid  the  wondrous  maze, 
Where  reason  lost  in.  endless  error  strays." 

COWPER. 

THE  object  of  this  narrative  is  to  portray,  for  the  consi- 
deration of  young  girls  now  first  emerging  into  society,  the 
enlightened  happiness  derived  from  the  religion  of  England, 
founded  on  the  Bible,  contrasted  with  the  misery  arising  from 
the  superstition  of  Italy,  founded  on  the  Breviary;  and  in 
exemplifying  both  from  the  best  authorities,  it  has  been  done 
with  a  most  careful  and  most  laborious  reference  to  the  stand- 
ard authors  of  the  English  Church,  and  of  the  Popish  per- 
suasion. 

If  an  India-rubber  quill  could  be  invented  to  rub  out  every 
word  that  should  not  be  written,  the  author  would  be  particu- 
larly happy  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  it  on  this  occasion,  as 
she  never  felt  more  deeply  responsible  for  the  use  she  makes 
of  her  own  pen,  though  during  many  long  years  it  has  been 
her  daily  fervent  prayer  that  whatever  she  writes  amiss,  how- 
ever good  the  intention,  may  be  at  once  and  for  ever  forgotten. 
Having  been  much  gratified  lately,  and  most  agreeably 
surprised,  by  the  very  favourable  reception  given  to  the 
volume  she  recently  dedicated  to  her  nieces,  "  Popish  Legends 
and  Bible  Truths,"  in  which  all  the  thoughts  or  anecdotes  that 
seemed  more  peculiarly  to  bear  on  t\ie  subject  of  English 
Romanism  were  recorded,  the  author  has  been -induced  to  fol- 
low up  the  subject  by  embodying  in  a  fictitious  narrative, 
what  she  knows  to  be  true,  of  the  irreconcilable  hostility  with 
which  the  Italian  school  of  superstition  looks  upon  the  moral 
principles  and  domestic  peace  of  a  happy  English  fire-side.) 
As  the  machinations  of  Popish  emissaries  to  effect  a  division 
of  faith  and  of  feeling  between  families,  have  been  hitherto 
chiefly  directed,  and  chiefly  successful,  among  ladies,  generally 
very  juvenile  ones,  it  is  hoped  that  the  author  may  not  be 
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considered  presumptuous  in  attempting  thus  to  warn  the  young 
against  being  ensnared,  who  have  not  all  had  the  same  sad 
opportunities  as  herself,  to  observe  the  rise,  progress,  and  most 
calamitous  termination  of  a  taste  for  the  excitements  of 
Romanism.* 

Cardinal  Pole  offered  the  Pope  in  his  day  to  subjugate 
England  by  "  dealing  with  the  consciences  of  dying  men ;" 
but  though  that  plan  is  by  no  means  now  neglected,  much 
more  is  done  in  the  present  time  by  dealing  with  the  con- 
sciences of  richly  endowed  ladies.  The  author  can  assure  her 
young  readers,  and  she  entreats  them  seriously  to  consider  the 
statement,  which  is  very  seriously  and  sorrowfully  made,  that 
among  her  own  personal  acquaintances  there  are  already  those 
who  have  left  their  heart-broken  parents  for  ever,  those  who 
are  now  buried  in  foreign  convents,  those  who  have  relin- 
quished their  beautiful  estates,  those  who  have  beggared  them- 
selves of  all  they  ever  possessed,  those  who  are  shut  up  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  those  who  have  died  in  such  a  fever  of 
popish  perplexity,  that  the  doctors  declared,  had  they  lived  it 
would  have  been  in  a  state  of  derangement. 

All  this  began,  like  the  fall  of  Eve,  from  mere  unjustifiable 
curiosity,  excited  by  those  who  wish  to  mislead  the  inquirer. 

A  young  girl  is  induced  by  a  proselyting  friend  to  go  and 
hear  the  "  most  delightful  music  "  at  a  Popish  chapel,  and  to 
visit  in  a  Popish  house,  where  religion,  she  is  assured,  is  the 
subject  of  all  others  that  shall  never  be  mentioned  to  her ; 
and  there  she  becomes  acquainted  with  a  Romish  priest,  who 
is  warranted  never  to  allude  to  religious  differences,  and  who 
lends  her  books  that  she  is  told  any  Protestant  might  i$ad 
with  pleasure.  The  author  was  told  last  winter  by  a  young 
lady  of  fifteen,  the  only  child  of  an  esteemed  landed  proprietor, 
that  when  walking  with  her  governess  lately  in  a  public  gar- 
den, they  were  stopped  by  a  "  Sister  of  Charity,"  who  offered 
them  some  tracts  to  read,  and  said  as  she  presented  them,  that 
if  they  wished  for  an  explanation,  they  had  only  to  ring  at 
the  bell  of  her  convent,  and  to  ask  for  "  Sister  Margaret."  Some 
less  prudent  young  ladies  might  have  been  tempted  by  the 
romance  of  such  an  adventure  to  go,  and  neither  fathers, 
brothers,  nor  legislators  can  adequately  protect  a  girl  from 
such  devices  unless  she  also  protects  herself  by  avoiding  them. 
As  the  first  step  in  all  such  cases  is  made  very  easy  and  agree- 

*  Kaleidoscope  of  Anecdotes. 
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,  the  author  has  endeavoured,  in  these  volumes,  to  exem- 
plify the  end  to  which  such  beginnings  lead.  Few  youn 
ladies  in  the  whirl  of  education  have  leisure  systematically  to 
study  those  important  questions,  which  will  now  be  constantly 
obtruded  unasked  on  their  notice,  but  which  involve  the  whole 
happiness  for  time  and  eternity  of  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
whole  peace  of  their  parents  and  relatives ;  therefore  the  author 
has  endeavoured  in  this  narrative,  as  well  as  in  her  previous 
work  on  Popish  Legends,  to  place  the  result  of  many  years' 
prayerful  reading  in  a  small  compass  before  those  she  earnestly 
wishes  to  serve,  if  they  will  favour  her  with  their  kind  consi- 
deration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  strong  good  sense  of  English 
minds  may  long  continue  to  be  their  salutary  protection 
against  the  Church  of  "  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea  !"  a  name 
much  more  fit  for  the  Arabian  Nights  than  for  Christian 
teachers,  but  which  is  very  attractive  to  young  lovers  of  the 
imaginative  and  picturesque,  as  well  as  the  whole  gorgeous 
paraphernalia  of  Romish  pageantry.  The  author  was  favoured 
with  a  description  of  a  Popish  dignitary  entering  one  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  England  in  state,  the  first  carriage  drawn 
by  four  grey  horses,  and  another  following.  At  a  levee  which 
ensued  the  ladies  kissed  hands  !  and  the  clergymen  knelt.  Such 
more  than  royal  homage  claimed  and  bestowed  had  so  bewil- 
dering an  effect  on  the  imagination  of  some  excitable  specta- 
tors, that  several  Protestant  ladies  conformed  to  this  new  cus- 
tom, yielded  to  this  total  prostration  of  female  dignity,  and 
kissed  the  diamond  ring,  emblematical  of  Popish  authority. 
In  return  for  their  almost  delirious  homage  a  benignant  hope 
was  expressed,  not  very  likely  to  be  disappointed,  that  they 
shall  soon  become  members  of  the  Popish  flock.  There  is  a 
keen  canvass  constantly  going  on  to  induce  young  people  to 
attend  such  dramatic  scenes ;  the  author  herself  has  been  fre- 
quently invited  to  witness  them ;  but  the  doing  so  is  at 
a  hazard  which  nothing  can  justify  any  one  for  incurring. 
There  is  a  strange  influence  in  vast  pretensions  which  few 
have  the  moral  courage  to  resist ;  and  if  a  Grand  Mufti 
of  London  and  Westminster,  -bringing  his  diploma,  were 
to  appear  in  England,  claiming  all  the  honours  due  to  Grand 
Mufti-ism,  the  safest  plan  would  be  to  avoid  him,  as  those 
once  in  his  presence,  if  invited  by  a  card  inscribed  in  large 
characters  "  To  MEET  THE  GRAND  MUFTI,"  would  feel,  if  they 
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went,  partly  pledged  to  meet  him  on  the  terms  expected,  and 
would  find  it  very  difficult  not  in  some  degtee  to  fulfil 
his  expectations  of  receiving  perfectly  prostrate  reverence. 
The  effect  of  example,  assisted  by  the  influence  of  a  gorgeous 
dress  and  a  diamond  ring,  probably  led  people  on  the 
occasion  specified  into  lengths  of  temporary  enthusiasm  which 
they  did  not  previously  contemplate;  but  the  kissing  of 
a  Popish  dignitary's  hand,  or  of  the  ring  that  adorns  it, 
if  meant  as  a  religious  act,  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment 
of  Papal  supremacy ;  and  if  as  a  mere  demonstration  of  draw- 
ing-room politeness,  the  ladies  then  reverse  what  has  usually 
been  towards  them  the  order  of  etiquette.  Protestant 
ladies  entering  such  a  scene,  place  themselves  in  a  very  false 
position  indeed,  by  thus  assisting  to  engraft  a  foreign  supre- 
macy as  well  as  a  foreign  religion  on  the  English  tree 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Those  girls  who  expatiate  in  joyous  freedom  along  the 
daisied  meadows  of  England,  the  sun  shining  over  their 
heads,  and  the  flowers  blooming  around  their  path,  would 
not  be  easily  persuaded  to  make  their  permanent  abode, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit ;  nevertheless  if  any  persons  had  an 
interest  in  persuading  them  to  do  so,  the  most  urgent  advice 
of  their  best  friends  would  be,  not  to  approach  the  verge,  not 
to  listen  to  those  who  would  entice  them  onwards,  and 
if  tempted  rashly  to  descend  one  step,  that  they  should  first 
look  down  into  the  very -lowest  depths,  that  they  might  fully 
anticipate  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  know  to  what  they 
were  consigning  themselves.  Therefore  the  author  having 
lost  no  opportunity  to  inform  herself  on  the  subject,  has  most 
humbly  endeavoured  on  the  present  occasion  to  raise  a  finger- 
post which  shall  give  due  warning  of  "a  danger  impending 
over  every  individual  girl  in  England  now,  to  her  freedom  and 
her  happiness.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  mother  of  a  happy 
cheerful  family,  known  to  the  author,  expressed  a  wish,  for  once, 
to  see  all  the  wonders  of  the  Popish  ritual,  and  after  some 
slight  opposition  from  her  Protestant  husband,  she  obtained 
leave  to  take  her  daughters  there,  and  went.  Nothing  more  was 
said  between  the  parents  upon  that  subject  till  several  months 
afterwards,  when  it  was  unexpectedly  discovered  that  the  young 
ladies  clandestinely  wore  crucifixes.  Then  the  unhappy  father, 
on  investigation,  to  his  astonishment  ascertained  that  their  visits 
to  the  chapel  and  to  the  priests  had  been  secretly  continued,  till 
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jhis  whole  family  around  him  had  become  Papists.  He  died 
soon  after,  literally  of  a  broken  heart,  his  wife  and  daughters 
live  now  in  a  foreign  convent,  and  his  son,  relinquishing 
his  whole  inheritance,  became  a  Popish  priest. 

Who  has  not  read,  with  a  just  indignation,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  Principal  of  Glenalmond  College  to  publish  a 
letter  in  the  newspapers  remonstrating  with  a  Popish  priest  for 
clandestinely  lending  books  of  Romish  theology  to  his  pupils  ? 
and  in  an  English  public  school  it  was  discovered  lately,  to  the 
inexpressible  grief  of  the  parents,  that  two  pupils  had  been 
privately  perverted  by  similar  means;  yet  British  fathers 
abroad,  placing  their  children  in  foreign  convents  for  the  benefit 
of  accomplishments,  do  so  on  a  mere  vague  understanding  that 
their  religion  shall  not  be  tampered  with !  They  might  as 
judiciously  dip  a  white  dress  into  the  dyer's  vat  of  black,  on 
the  positive  assurance  that  it  shall  come  out  white  again  !  The 
author  could  name  one  young  lady  of  fortune,  who  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  Popish  governess,  on  a  solemn 
agreement  that  she  was  never  to  be  spoken  to  on  the  subject 
of  religion ;  but  the  unfortunate  parents  omitted  to  stipulate 
also  that  she  was  not  to  be  lent  any  books  on  Romanism, 
therefore  she  had  a  complete  course  administered  to  her  of  the 
most  enticing  Popish  works,  which  produced  their  almost 
inevitable  effect  in  teaching  the  young  pupil  to  prefer  a  reli- 
gion of  fancy  and  fiction  to  one  of  sober  and  truthful  reality. 
She  was  lately,  of  course,  "  received"  into  the  Romish  Church. 

The  author  read  a  letter,  some  time  since,  from  an  English 
tun  in  a  foreign  convent,  mentioning  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
often  seen  in  their  garden,  and  that  one  of  the  nuns  had 
obtained  a  vision  of  her  there  very  recently — perhaps,  sowing 
the  seeds  of  Popery !  -  Such  is.  the  result  of  solitude,  sleepless- 
ness, fasting,  and  a  very  excited  imagination ! 

A  relation  of  the  author's  printed  for  private  circulation 
once,  and  sent  her  a  copy  of  the  following  curious  narrative: 
He  was  travelling  on  the  continent,  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
when,  seeing  a  funeral  procession  enter  a  church,  he  followed 
to  witness  the  solemn  rite.  On  an  open  bier  lay  the  corpse  of 
a  lovely  young  girl,  and  beside  it  stood  her  sister,  whose  beauty 
and  grief  so  moved  the  young  Scotchman,  that  he  gazed  at 
her  earnestly  and  mournfully,  till  quite  on  a  sudden  she  looked 
up,  and  sprung  forward,  with  an  exclamation  of  devout  reve- 
rence, declaring,  in  an  exstasy  of  rapture,  that  she  had  prayed 
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all  the  morning  to  her  patron,  St.  Sebastian,  for  comfort,  and 
that  here  he  had  come  in  person  to  console  her.  The 
astonished  traveller,  a  shy,  reserved  man,  unaccustomed  tc 
Popish  visions,  felt  greatly  startled  On  finding  himself  thus  the 
subject  of  one ;  but  became  afterwards  so  interested  in  the 
^adventure,  that  he  had  his  own  picture  done,  by  an  eminent 
Italian  master,  in  the  character  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  his  collection,  stuck  full  of  arrows. 

In  the  present  day,  many  children  are  allowed  no  imagina- 
tive reading,  except  on  religion.  The  universal  craving  which 
they  all  have  for  something  supernatural,  used  to  be  humoured 
by  allowing  their  young  fancies  to  expand  over  the  harmless 
wonders  of  "  Mother  Bunch ;"  but  now  their  books  of  relaxa- 
tion or  amusement  consist  of  conversations  on  science  or  on 
history, — very  dry,  often,  to  the  young  pupil,  who  sits  down 
with  rapture  afterwards  to  read  of  modern  visions  and  miracles, 
of  guardian  angels  visibly  appearing,  of  speaking  trees  and 
talking  birds,  of  dark  rivers  flowing  over  golden  sands,  and 
miraculous  flowers,  that  droop  when  a  child  is  naughty,  and 
hold  up  their  heads  again  as  soon  as  he  becomes  good.  These 
"  very  pretty  books"  have  generally  a  frontispiece,  resembling 
those  prints  and  images  now  so  sadly  in  vogue  for  school- 
rooms and  nurseries,  in  which  a  visible  guardian  angel  leads  a 
child  onwards,  "  with  upturned  eyes,"  who  is  evidently  walk- 
ing straight  to  Rome.  These  are  the  fairy  tales  of  the  present 
day,  but  written  with  a  purpose ;  and  that  purpose  is — any- 
thing but  Protestant ! 

The  object  of  Romanism  is,  entirely  to  subjugate  the  will 
and  the  intellect ;  therefore,  as  Niebuhr  says  of  the  Italians, 
their  slavish  subjection  to  the  Church  is  "  ghastly  death."  He 
adds,  "  I  am  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that,  even  among  the 
laity,  you  cannot  discover  a  vestige  of  piety.  The  life  of  the 
Italian  is  little  more  than  an  animal  one,  and  he  is  not  much 
better  than  an  ape  endowed  with  speech.  There  is  nowhere 
a  spark  of  originality  or  truthfulness.  Slavery  and  misery 
have  even  extinguished  all  acute  susceptibility  to  sensual 
enjoyments ;  and  there  is,  I  am  sure,  no  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  more  thoroughly  ennuye,  and  more  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  their  own  existence,  than  the  Romans.  Their  whole 
life  is  a  vegetation."  Thus  it  becomes  with  all  nations,  or 
individuals,  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  fall  under  the  tuition  of 
Papal  tyranny.  May  English  girls  long  remain  in  the  free 
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and  happy  exercise  of  that  mental  and  personal  liberty  in  a 
domestic  home,  of  which  none  can  deprive  them,  unless  they 
deprive  themselves,  by  heedlessly  venturing  among  the  rocks 
and  quicksands  of  Romanism,  which  they  will  now  be  often 
asked  to  do,  probably  in  a  tone  of  mere  jest — perhaps  at  first 
to  hear  some  very  fine  singing,  or  to  meet  some  very  eminent 
Popish  dignitary ;  but  it  all  turns  to  very  serious  earnest  at 
last.  A  girl  who  blindly  rushes  into  conventual  life,  reduces 
herself  to  the  same  state  as  if  every  relative  God  ever  gave  her 
had  died  in  a  day ;  and  it  were  well  to  pause  till  she  has  come 
to  very  mature  judgment,  before  venturing  beyond  the  help 
of  old  and  tried  friends,  into  the  power  of  those  who  sell  and 
buy  pardons  for  any  offence. 

In  England,  the  friends  of  the  most  abject  criminal,  or  the 
most  delirious  maniac,  may  gain  uncontrolled  access  to  certify 
that  she  is  treated  with  kindness  and  propriety  ;  besides  which 
indispensable  protection,  the  inmates  of  a  prison,  or  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  have  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  occa- 
sionally visited  by  the  authorized  Crown  officers,  to  take  legal 
proof  that  they  are  either  justly  or  willingly  incarcerated ; 
but  a  convent  is  the  only  spot  in  her  Majesty's  wide  dominions 
to  which  the  law  of  British  liberty  does  not  extend.  It  is 
better,  perhaps,  for  the  community  that  those  whose  minds 
have  got  into  a  morbid  state,  should  thus  voluntarily  imprison 
themselves  while  the  delusion  lasts,  but  care  should  be  taken, 
that  if  cured,  they  can  emerge  into  liberty  again.  In  Italy  it 
is  considered  that  where  the  manners  are  so  dissolute,  the 
only  safety  for  "  unprotected  females "  is  in  a  convent ;  but 
experience  has  shown,  that  the  propriety  of  Englishwomen 
can  be  preserved  in  their  own  families  without  having  recourse 
to  solitary  imprisonment.  The  Protestants  are  one  great  anti- 
slavery  society,  anxious  to  preserve  for  all  men  that  "  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people  free,"  but  the  Papists 
make  their  votaries,  bodily  and  mentally,  slaves,  who  buy 
liberty  in  this  world  to  sin,  and  in  another  world  an  escape 
from  the  punishment  of  having  sinned. 

A  lively  author  describing  his  visit,  in  1843,  to  the  Ursuline 
Convent  at  Cork,  says  :*  "  Here  I  was  in  the  room  with  a 

real  live  nun,  pretty  and  pale 1  wondei,  has  she  any 

of  her  sisterhood  immured  in  oubliettes  down  below  ?  Is  it 
policy,  or  hypocrisy,  or  reality  ?  These  nuns  affect  extreme 

*  Titmarsh's  Irish  Sketch-book. 
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happiness  and  content  with  their  condition,  a  smiling  beatitude 
which  they  insist  belongs  peculiarly  to  them,  and  about  which, 
the  only  doubtful  point  is,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced 
before  strangers. 

" Is  it  possible  that  I  shall  see  a  nun's  cell  ?  Do 

I  not  recollect  the  nun's  cell  in  The  Monk,  or  in  The  Romance 
of  the  Forest  ?  or,-  if  not  there,  at  any  rate  in  a  thousand 
noble  romances,  read  in  early  days  of  half-holiday  perhaps — 
romances  at  twopence  a  volume.  Here  is  the  cell.  I  took  off 
my  hat  and  examined  the  little  room  with  much  curious 
wonder  and  reverence.  There  was  an  iron  bed,  with  com- 
fortable curtains  of  green  serge.  There  was  a  little  clothes- 
chest  of  yellow-wood  neatly  cleaned,  and  a  wooden  chair 
beside  it,  and  a  desk  on  the  chest,  and  about  six  pictures  on 
the  wall — little  religious  pictures;  a  saint  with  gilt  paper 
round  him,  and  other  sad  little  subjects  calculated  to  make 
the  inmate  of  the  cell  think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  ;  then  there  was  a  little  crucifix  and  a  wax-candle 
on  a  ledge.  And  here  was  the  place  where  the  poor  black- 
veiled  things  were  to  pass  their  lives  for  ever  ! 

"  The  poor  nun's  Convent-museum  of  girncracks  was  dis- 
played in  great  state ;  there  were  spars  in  one  drawer,  and,  I 
think,  a  Chinese  shoe  and  some  Indian  wares  in  another ;  and 
some  medals  of  the  Popes,  and  a  couple  of  score  of  coins ; 
and  a  clean  glass-case  full  of  antique  works  of  French  theo- 
logy of  the  distant  period  of  Louis  XV.,  to  judge  by  the 
bindings, — and  this  formed  the  main  part  of  the  museum. 
*  The  chief  objects  were  gathered  together  by  a  single  nun,' 
said  the  sister  with  a  look  of  wonder ;  and  she  went  prattling 
on,  and  leading  us  hither  and  thither,  like  a  child  showing  her 
toys.  What  strange  mixture  of  pity  and  pleasure  is  it  which 
comes  over  you  sometimes,  when  a  child  takes  you  by  the 
hand,  and  leads  you  up  solemnly  to  some  little  treasure  of  its 
own — a  feather,  or  a  string  of  glass  beads  !  I  declare  I  have 
sometimes  looked  at  such  with  more  delight  than  at  diamonds; 
and  felt  the  same  sort  of  soft  wonder  in  examining  the  nun's 
little  treasure-chamber." 

"  In  the  grille  is  a  little  wicket  and  a  ledge  before  it.  It  is 
to  this  wicket  that  women  are  brought  to  kneel ;  and  a  bishop 
is  in  the  chapel  on  the  other  side,  and  takes  their  hands  in  his, 
and  receives  their  vows.  I  had  never  seen  the  like  before, 
and  own  that  I  felt  a  sort  of  shudder  at  looking  at  the  place, 
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There  rest  the  girl's  knees  as  she  offers  herself  up,  and 
forswears  the  sacred  affections  which  God  gave  her;  there 
she  kneels  and  denies  for  ever  the  beautiful  duties  of  her 
being, — there  she  kneels  and  commits  suicide  on  her  heart. 
O,  honest  Martin  Luther  !  thank  God,  you  came  to  pull  that 
wicked,  unnatural  altar  down." 

"  I  came  out  of  the  place  quite  sick ;  and  looking  before 
me — there,  thank  God  !  was  the  blue .  spire  of  Monkstown 
church,  soaring  up  into  the  free  sky, — a  river  in  front  rolling 
away  to  the  sea, — liberty,  sunshine,  all  sorts  of  glad  life  and 
motion,  round  about :  and  I  couldn't  but  thank  Heaven  for 
it,  and  the  Being  whose  service  is  freedom,  and  who  has 

fiven  us  affections  that  we  may  use  them — not  smother  and 
ill  them  ;  and  a  noble  world  to  live  in,  that  we  may  admire 
it  and  Him  who  made  it — not  shrink  from  it,  as  though  we 
dared  not  live  there,  but  must  turn  our  backs  upon  it  and  its 
bountiful  Provider.  I  declare  I  think,  for  my  part,  that  we 
have  as  much  right  to  permit  Suttee  in  India,  as  to  allow 
women  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  these  wicked  vows,  or 
Popish  bishops  to  receive  them  ;  and  that  Government  had  as 
good  a  right  to  interfere  in  such  cases,  as  the  police  has  to 
prevent  a  man  from  hanging  himself,  or  the  doctor  to  refuse  a 
glass  of  prussic  acid  to  any  one  who  may  have  a  wish  to  go 
out  of  the  world." 

Let  us  concede  that  suffering,  and  mental  and  bodily  de- 
basement, are  the  things  most  agreeable  to  Heaven,  and  there 
is  no  knowing  where  such  piety  may  stop.  We  shall  see 
men,  like  Hindoos,  with  their  arms  withered  upright  in  the 
air,  or  English  faqueers  burying  themselves  alive  in  their  gar- 
dens, or  attempting  to  sit  upon  nothing  in  the  air. — or,  like 
the  prophets  of  Baal,  hacking  themselves  with  knives.  Can 
there  be  any  foundation  for  believing  that  in  this  cheerful  and 
beautiful  world  of  God's  creation,  where  every  man  is  an 
invited  guest,  surrounded  with  blessings,  he  is  bound  in  gra- 
titude to  make  -himself  as  miserable  as  possible, — to  chain 
down  his  honest  thoughts,  to  mutilate  his  friendly  affections, 
and  to  relinquish  all  his  natural  enjoyments  ? 

A  little  girl  from  the  convent  at  New  Hall,  on  a  visit  once 
to  that  of  Cork,  exclaimed  with  delighted  astonishment  on 
hearing  that  the  Irish  nuns  were  allowed  to  amuse  themselves 
with  making  hay.  The  Maynooth  students  are  expelled  if 
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they  read  a  Protestant  newspaper.*  They  begin  term  with  a 
"retreat"  of  a  week,  which  time  they  are  made  to  pass  in  si- 
lence ;  and  this  silent  system,  considered  too  cruel  for  prison 
discipline,  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  frequent  use  for  the  chil- 
dren at  Norwood  and  other  places  of  Popish  education.  It 
has  a  most  crushing  effect  on  the  intellect  and  spirits,  produc- 
ing a  bewilderment  and  prostration  of  mind  which  prepares 
the  victim  to  believe  anything  or  nothing,  as  may  be  required. 
If  the  most  acute  philosopher  tried  the  rather  tedious  experi- 
ment of  gazing  intensely  at  a  white-washed  wall  for  a  week, 
he  would  probably  find  his  intellect  become  at  last  a  perfect 
carte  blanche  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  stupifying  process  to  which 
children  are  subjected  as  a  suitable  preparation  for  a  life  of 
credulity  and  seclusion  afterwards,  when  they  must  learn, 
both  literally  and  metaphorically,  to  consider  that  black  is 
white,  in  actions  as  well  as  in  substances,  if  commanded  to 
do  so. 

Bonacina,  a  Jesuit  author,  says,  "  A  mother  is  guiltless  who 
wishes  the  death  of  her  daughters,  when,  by  reason  of-  their 
deformity  or  poverty,  she  cannot  marry  them  to  her  heart's 
desire."  This  sentence  of  death  on  plain  young  ladies  might 
alarm  some,  and  should  make  many  pause  before  they  ven- 
ture to  join  a  sect  which  forbids  men  to  marry,  and  at  the 
same  time  sanctions  any  mother  in  wishing  those  daughters  in 
another  world  who  are  unlikely  to  marry  advantageously  in 
this.  The  only  alternative  left  is,  of  course,  a  convent,  that 
mournful  scene  of  blank  desolation,  terror-struck  devotion,  and 
objectless  despair.  No  home-born  happiness,  sprung  from 
mutual  affection,  is  there — no  familiar  discussions — no  intel- 
lectual pursuits — no  play  of  humour,  to  beguile  the  lagging 
hours,  to  palliate  dulness,  to  adorn  existence,  to  give  time  a 
relish,  or  to  occupy  an  unfurnished  mind.  No  parents  or 
brothers  are  there,  to  unite  in  studying  the  sacred  message  of 
God  to  each  living  soul,  and  to  find  out  new  beauties  toge- 
ther. The  Divine  Saviour  of  man  compares  the  affection  he 
feels  for  his  own  people  to  that  of  a  father  or  of  a  brother ; 
but  how  can  such  ties  be  understood  by  a  lonely  nun,  frozen 
into  a  solitary  iceberg  of  cold-hearted  indifference  ?  The  na- 
ture of  a  nun  is  from  the  hour  of  her  profession  to  be  like  no 
other  human  nature,  after  the  priest  has  convinced  her  that 

*  Titmarsh's  Irish  Sketch-book. 
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religion  is  his  accomplice  in  commanding  a  life  of  solitary 
heartlessness,  of  voluntary  austerities,  of  grovelling  heathen- 
isms, and  of  self-inflicted  misfortunes.  The  whole  power  of 
the  screw  is  supplied  in  a  convent  by  the  doctrine  of  blind 
obedience ;  while  the  hourly  repetition  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  year  to  year,  of  the  same  habits  and  the  same  prayers, 
becomes  at  last  like  the  rocking  of  a  cradle  for  putting  the 
mind,  heart,  and  conscience  to  sleep. 

The  early  Reformers  justly  called  a  confessional  "  the  slaugh- 
ter-house of  conscience."  It  is  well  known  to  have  indeed 
proved  so  to  both  priests  and  penitents,  by  familiarising  them 
to  the  contemplation  of  sin,  while  each  instructs  the  other  in 
a  knowledge  of  its  modes  and  temptations.  A  relation  of  the 
author's,  who  once  saw  a  person  fall  out  of  a  four-pair  of 
stairs  window,  said  that  when  vainly  endeavouring  to  obli- 
terate the  scene  from  his  memory,  he  would  gladly  give  100Z. 
to  forget  the  sight ;  but  if  forgetfulness  could  be  bought,  and 
if  confession  be  all  that  is  represented,  many  might  willingly 
give  more  than  double  the  sum  if  they  could  forget  all  that  is 
taught  them  in  the  confessional,  and  a  very  advantageous  bar- 
gain it  would  be.  Protestants  may  sometimes  grow  old  in 
happy  unconsciousness  of  many  vices  which  are,  in  a  Popish 
confessional,  forced  on  the  consideration  of  the  very  youngest 
members  of  society  ;  who  might  often  be  inclined  to  say,  with 
the  poet  Gray, 


where  ignorance  is  bliss, 


'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

Let  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  careful  mother 
of  a  young  family  resolves  herself  to  act  as  confessor  to  her 
own  children,  and  feeling  some  day  in  a  particularly  instruc- 
tive mood,  she  calls  up  for  examination  the  eldest  inmate  of 
the  nursery,  a  fine,  frolicsome,  clever  boy.  Anxious  about  his 
morals  ami  religion,  she  begins  with  a  look  of  earnest  and 
very  ominous  suspicion, — "  My  dear  little  pet,  many  children 
hide  their  catechism-book  on  Sunday  mornings,  to  escape  the 
trouble  of  repeating  it.  Have  you  ever  done  so  ?  Your  little 
cousin  was  sent  once  to  give  a  blind  beggar  half-a-crown,  but 
he  gave  only  one  of  his  own  half-pence  and  kept  the  larger 
sum  to  spend  on  whipping-tops.  Did  you  never  do  so  1  My 
darling  boy,  tell  me,  have  you  sometimes  put  your  black- 
leather  Bible-cover  over  a  story-book,  and  made  your  tutor 
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believe  you  were  studying  the  one  when  you  were  only  idling 
over  the  other  ?  Such  tricks  are  very  often  tried,  and  generally 
succeed.  When  I  arn  busily  occupied,  efery  day,  niy  dear  child, 
with  the  housekeeper,  giving  out  stores,  do  you  never  slip  into 
your  pocket  a  handful  of  those  delicious  French  plums  on  a 
tray  near  the  door  ?  Do  you  ever  pretend  to  have  a  violent 
cough,  that  your  tutor  may  give  you  some  of  his  excellent  lo- 
zenges, and  that  he  may  let  you  remain  away  from  church  ?  My 
own  jewel  of  a  boy,  tell  me  truly ;  have  you  sometimes  gone 
without  my  leave  to  the  grocer's  for  a  dozen  of  oranges  or  a 
box  of  figs,  and  knowing  I  never  could  detect  you,  put  them 
down  to  my  account  ?"  The  greatly  enlightened  boy,  with 
his  eyes  now  very  wide  open,  hurries  back  to  the  nursery, 
thinking  what  an  ignorant  good-sort-of-idiot  he  has  hitherto 
been,  and  having  learned  a  lesson  from  his  worthy  mother, 
never  afterwards  to  be  forgotten,  there  now  arises  a  most  un- 
precedented disappearance  of  catechisms,  sugar-plums,  and 
half-crowns,  while  the  affectionate  parent  exhausts  her  inge- 
nuity to  invent  penances  for  her  unfortunate  son,  and  wonders 
much  over  the  ingenious  wickedness  of  boyhood. 

The  author  lived  totally  alone  for  a  week  once  in  her  father's 
old  Highland  Castle,  where  finding  a  copy  of  Buchan's  "  Do- 
mestic Medicine,"  she  enlivened  her  solitude  by  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  sufferings  incident  to  the  human  frame,  till,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  she  fancied  in  herself  a  tendency  to 
every  complaint  therein  described.  Had  a  doctor  been  within 
reach  to  prescribe  bleeding,  blistering,  and  fasting,  she  might 
easily  have  been  made  a  pitiable  hypochondriac  for  life  ;  and  if 
there  were  medical  men  to  visit  people  every  day,  and  to  sug- 
gest symptoms,  there  are  many  now  in  such  perfect  health  that 
they  scarcely  know  they  have  a  body  at  all,  who  might  be 
persuaded  into  becoming  confirmed  invalids.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  Doctor  So-and-so  sets  up  as  a  medical  confessor  to 
find  out  the  maladies  of  those  who  are  well.  He  calls  on  one 
of  his  healthiest  patients,  and  after  solemnly  feeling  his  pulse, 
looks  with  anxious  scrutiny  in  his  face,  saying, — "  Do  you  feel 
any  tendency  to  a  polypus  in  the  nose  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  replies  the  startled  patient ;  "  how 
does  it  begin  ?" 

"  Have  you  never  felt  a  tickling  sensation  at  the  point  ?  a 
great  coldness  on  a' frosty  day,  a  burning  heat  when  you  sit 
before  the  fire,  and  a  great  blueness  of  colour  after  bathing  ?" 
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"Certainly,  doctor,"  replies  the  unfortunate  invalid;  "if 
these  be  the  symptoms,  I  must  confess  to  polypus." 

"  Then  let  me  also  examine  whether  you  are  in  any  danger 
of  heart-complaint,  as  many  die  before  finding  out  they  have 
the  slightest  tendency.  Do  you  sometimes  feel  a  restlessness 
when  obliged  to  sit  long  still, — a  tendency  to  start  at  any 
unexpected  explosion, — a  chilliness  in  your  feet  when  travelling 
long  journeys,  and  a  considerable  irritability  at  home  when 
contradicted  ?  a  great  sensation  of  emptiness  before  dinner, 
and  a  most  uncomfortable  oppression  from  fulness  after  it  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  then,  doctor,  you  think  I  have  heart-complaint," 
replies  the  alarmed  patient,  already  feeling  an  unusual  palpi- 
tation ;  "  what  remedy  do  you  prescribe  ?" 

"  Let  me  first  ascertain,"  continues  the  persevering  and  judi- 
cious medical  confessor,  "  whether  you  have  a  tendency  to  gout. 
Do  you  sometimes  feel  a  craving  appetite  for  turtle  and  venison  ? 
Do  you  find  it  necessary  afterwards  to  drink  champagne  and 
claret?  Have  you  often  restless  nights  and  startling  dreams? 
Do  you  feel  peevishly  irritable  after  dinner,  and  as  if  every- 
thing in  life  were  going  amiss?" 

"  Doctor,  you  know  me  better-  than  I  ever  knew  myself. 
All  these  symptoms  then  prove  that  I.  really  am  about  to  be 
afflicted  with  polypus,  heart-complaint,  and  gout.  Am  I  quite 
incurable  ?" 

"  We  shall  try  the  effect  of  solitary  confinement,  starving, 
bleeding,  physicking,  and  want  of  sleep,"  replies  the  doctor, 
rising  to  go;  "you  must  watch  your  own  symptoms  inces- 
santly, and  minutely  report  them  all  to  me  every  morning." 

Thus  a  morbid  state  of  mind  would  very  soon  be  engen- 
dered, and  while  the  most  healthy  symptoms  of  the  body 
might  be  called  by  the  medical  confessor  disease,  thus  also  the 
Popish  confessor  represents  as  deadly  sins  the  common  use  of 
speech,  the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  the  daily  intercourse 
of  domestic  life,  the  enjoyment  of  necessary  food,  and  an 
unbroken  rest  throughout  the  night.  He  prescribes  for  the 
soul  starving,  scourging,  night-watches,  prostration  of  intel- 
lect, and  a  heart  dumb  to  all  the  friendly  intercourse  and  kind 
affections  of  nature.  The  perfection  of  Popish  virtue  was  St. 
Simon  standing  for  twenty  years  on  the  top  of  a  pillar. 

When  Luther  first  visited  Rome,  he  expressed  himself 
shocked  at  the  almost  universal  infidelity  of  the  priesthood; 
and  Blanco  White  mentions  that  their  chief  subject  of  confes- 
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sion  in  his  time,  among  themselves,  was  their  total  unbelief  in 
any  futurity,  for  which  they  gave  each  other  absolution  !  The 
Pope  is  least  liked  where  he  is  best  known,  at  Rome,  that 
Dead  Sea  of  Popery,  where  the  prayers  in  church  of  all  classes 
are  described  as  being  heartless  and  indifferent  beyond 
example.*  There  the  beggar  interrupts  his  muttered  devo- 
tions to  ask  for  alms,  and  the  shop-keeper  will  rise  for  a 
minute  from  his  knees,  to  offer  the  passing  stranger  his  card 
of  prices,  and  then  drop  down  again,  to  his  interrupted  Ave 
Marias. 

But  who  can  wonder  at  any  degree  of  contempt  excited  by 
a  superstition  which  publicly  holds  up  the  Bambino,  a  wooden 
doll,  to  a  degree  of  reverential  adoration,  which  makes  a  Pro- 
testant weep  for  the  degradation  of  human  nature  itself? 
When  will  there  be  in  London  such  a  scene  as  Mr.  Seymour 
describes  at  Rome,f  where  the  Bambino  has  set  up  its  carriage — 
a  grander  equipage  than  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  quite  eclipsing 
those  of  the  Pope  or  Cardinals  ?  "  Neither  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  nor  the  consecrated  Host  itself,  elicit  the  same 
degree  of  worship  and  prostration  as  the  wooden  Bambino  at 
Rome."  Mr.  Seymour  says  that  he  felt  his  blood  freeze 
within  him  at  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  crowd  that  no  man 
could  number,  worshipping  that  idol.  In  the  midst  were  the 
more  immediate  officials,  holding  aloft  their  gigantic  torches, 
and  in  the  centre  of  these  again  were  the  priests  surrounding 
the  high  priest,  who  held  the  little  image,  the  wooden 
Bambino,  in  his  hand.  The  doll  is  about  two  feet  in  length, 
not  unlike,  except  in  its  attire,  the  dolls  made  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  children  in  England  or  France.  At  least  one 
hundred  torches,  each  in  the  hand  of  an  ecclesiastic,  glittered 
and  flamed  around.  The  monks  stood  in  their  places,  the 
ecclesiastics  gathered  together,  the  incense  was  waved,  and 
enwrapped  all  for  a  moment  in  its  clouds  and  perfumes, 
the  military  band  filled  the  whole  place  with  a  crash  of  music, 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  presented  arms,  as  the  chief 
priest  lifted  the  little  image — slowly  lifted  the  Bambino,  raising 
it  above  his  head.  In  an  instant,  as  if  the  eternal  Jehovah 
were  visibly  present  in  that  image,  among  the  vast  multitude 
gazing  from  far  beneath,  every  head  was  uncovered  before 
it,  every  knee  was  bent  to  it,  and  almost  every  living  soul 
was  prostrate  before  it." 

•  Rome  :  its  Edifices  and  People,  p.  203.  f  P.  293. 
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Language  seerns  to  fail,  when  the  author  would  desire  to 
warn  the  young  of  her  own  sex  against  the  very  faintest  tinge 
of  Popery  darkening  the  horizon  of  their  lives.  It  may 
be  but  as  a  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but  soon 
earth  and  sky  will  grow  black  beneath  its  shadow.  In 
her  own  early  years  the  author  had  aged  Christian  friends, 
now  low  in  the  grave,  who  used  to  tell  her  that  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  in  respect  to  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  evidences  of  Christianity,  so  she  might  with  equal 
certainty  expect  that  there  would  be  about  this  time  an 
extraordinary  revival  of  Romanism  in  England.  It  seemed 
then  to  the  author  as  if  a  miracle  could  scarcely  prostrate  the 
mind  of  English  men  and  of  English  women  to  a  belief  in 
Papal  infallibility,  and  to  all  the  degrading  consequences, 
moral  and  intellectual,  which  that  belief  involves.  She 
has  lived  to  see,  in  many  mournful  instances,  her  mistake, — 
she  has  lived  to  see,  that  perhaps  her  aged  friends  had  inter- 
preted prophecy  aright, — and  she  has  lived  to  fear  that  the 
warnings  of  far  abler  pens  than  her  own  will  be  given  in  vain. 
The  desire  for  usefulness,  which  is  the  only  hope  that  ever 
gave  activity  to  her  pen,  has  induced  the  author  to  attempt  a 
representation  of  that  pestilence  walking  in  darkness,  which 
seems  about  to  overshadow  the  happy  land  of  her  birth  ;  and 
it  has  been  only  after  many  days  of  hesitation,  and  many 
nights  of  intense  anxiety,  that  she  has  at  length  resolved 
on  bringing  her  opinions  thus  before  the  public,  as  a  word 
in  season  to  the  young  of  her  own  sex.  Many  will  tell  her, 
and  some  have  done  so  already,  that  such  subjects  are  beyond 
the  depth  of  a  female  pen ;  but  as  the  chief  danger  threatens 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  girls,  the  author,  remembering  the 
days  of  her  own  happy  girlhood,  feels  an  irresistible  desire, 
before  following  those  who  then  warned  and  instructed 
herself,  to  do  for  others  what  was  once  so  affectionately  done 
for  her.  Many  will  censure  the  attempt, — many  will  call  it 
presumptuous,  and  some  old  friends  who  differ  from  her  will 
be  displeased ;  but  the  author  has  in  many  an  anxious  hour 
counted  the  cost  with  sorrowful  anticipation,  and  yet  felt  that 
the  happiness  she  has  experienced  in  a  Protestant  church  is  a 
debt  that  can  be  best  acknowledged  by  recommending  that 
greatest  of  all  blessings  to  others  with  whom  friendship,  sym- 
pathy, or  relationship  may  give  her  any  influence. 

When  the  present  Pope  took  flight  from  his  own  subjects, 
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disguised  in  livery,  to  Gaeta,  he  owed  his  restoration  to 
the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  has  ever  since  remained  entirely  sub- 
jected ;  therefore,  the  Romanism  propagated  in  England  now 
is  entirely  that  of  Jesuitism.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that, 
in  London,  the  nearest  public  building  to  the  Popish  Cathe- 
dral is  Bedlam  ;  and  those  who  study  the  Jesuit  doctrines  will 
all  allow,  that  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  appropriate 
neighbourhood, 

One  of  the  most  learned  clergymen  of  the  English  Church, 
who  died  some  years  ago,  left  behind  him,  printed  for  private 
circulation,  a  pamphlet  which  he  spent  many  years  in  arranging, 
and  which  the  author  hopes  to  see  one  day  published  for  the 
public  benefit.  It  consisted  entirely  of  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Jesuit  authors,  verified  by  a  laborious  reference  to 
the  pages  and  chapters  in  each  book,  and  stating  in  what 
library  at  Paris  or  elsewhere  the  volumes  could  be  found; 
and  the  whole  collection  formed  a  complete  revelation  from 
their  own  words  of  their  own  doctrines  and  sentiments. 
Should  any  of  the  incidents  in  the  following  story  be  thought 
over-stated,  the  author  hopes  her  young  readers  may  one  day 
have  an  opportunity  to  compare  them  with  the  pamphlet  she 
has  carefully  studied,  and  should  any  lady  obtain  such  an 
opportunity  as  she  has  had  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  those 
new  principles  now  progressing  in  England,  she  thinks  they 
would  require  no  stronger  warning  to 

BEWARE    OF    ROMANISM. 
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CHAPTER  L 

*  One  master  grasps  the  whole  domain  ; 
111  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

GOLDSMITH. 

IN  the  year  1820  an  excellent  bridle-road  led  to  within  twenty 
miles  of  Clanmarina,  a  village  on  the  west  border  of  Inverness-shire. 
It  consisted  at  this  remote  period  of  low  ruinous  mud  huts,  no 
better  apparently  than  living  tombs  for  their  almost  starving  inha- 
bitants. The  little  sea-shore  hamlet,  sheltered  among  naked-looking 
mountains  and  gigantic  cliffs,  appeared  like  a  flock  of  sheep  cower- 
ing beneath  the  hill  side,  and  the  spray  as  it  dashed  up  in  tall 
pyramids  on  the  overhanging  rocks  seemed  for  a  moment  instinct 
with  life  and  vivacity. 

Each  humble  dwelling  at  Clanmarina,  roofed  with  turf  and 
floored  with  bare  unhewn  rock,  exhibited  a  miserable  equality  of 
desolation ;  and  within  the  whole  extent  of  that  wretched  village 
it  would  have  been  impossible,  probably,  to  find  a  single  article  of 
luxury,  a  room  pretending  to  ordinary  comfort,  or  even  one  entire 
pane  of  glass  throughout  the  long  row  of  patched,  broken,  and 
slated  windows  which  met  the  eye,  some  stuffed  with  an  old  blue 
flannel  petticoat,  and  others  with  an  old  hat  of  the  scarecrow 
species. 

The  very  few  travellers  who  during  these  by-gone  days  hurried 
though  such  a  scene  of  indigence,  might  have  looked  in  vain  for  a 
"  rest  and  be  thankful,"  as  the  or.ly  "  public-house"  in  that  forsaken 
neighbourhood  carried  a  notice  at  the  window,  intimating  the 
utmost  extent  of  conveniences  it  afforded  in  this  stately  announce- 
ment,— "  Bread  and  Peats  sold  here." 

"  The  little  window,  dim  and  drake, 
Was  hung  with  ivy,  breere,  and  yewe  ; 
No  shimmering  sun  here  ever  shone  ; 
No  halesome  breeze  here  ever  blew." 

The  village  was,  indeed,  as  Lord  Eaglescaira's  French  cook  one 
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day  contemptuously  remarked,  "Clanmarina  au  nature!,"  for  in 
those  dismal  days  there  existed  no  Highland  Destitution  Fund  to 
shed  its  beam  of  sympathy  on  the  gaunt  and  fireless  hearth-stones 
of  the  shivering  natives.  If  therefore,  now  and  then,  the  poorest 
inhabitants  dined  on  sea-weed,  or  burned  their  own  weather-stained 
furniture  for  fire-wood,  nobody  knew,  and  still  fewer  cared. 

All  had  been  so  long  at  a  stand-still  in  the  annals  of  this  parish 
that  the  neglected  villagers  grew  old  in  the  torpid  indolence  of  help- 
less suffering,  too  intensely  feeling  bodily  privation  to  feel  anything 
else.  They  universally  professed  the  usual  Highland  antipathy  to 
fishing,  they  had  no  cottage  allotments  of  garden-ground  in  which 
to  dig,  and  though  to  beg  they  might  not  have  been  ashamed,  yet 
amidst  such  uniform  poverty  there  existed  no  hope  of  obtaining 
throughout  their  own  neighbourhood  more  than  merely  "  a  penny 
from  the  starving  man." 

Any  poetical  imagination  that  pictures  a  scene  of  graceful 
poverty,  should  have  witnessed  the  matter-of-fact  wretchedness  in 
those  mud  hovels  at  Clanmarina,  where  the  natives  were  as  igno- 
rant as  they  were  poor,  for  the  charge  of  their  immortal  souls  had 
been  long  consigned  to  shepherds  who  cared  more  for  the  wool 
than  for  the  sheep,  A  Popish  Priest,  Father  Eustace,  who  acted  aa 
confessor  in  the  neighboring  family  of  Lord  Eaglescairn,  sold 
indulgences  when  the  Roman  Catholics  could  afford  to  purchase 
any,  and  impoverished  the  poorest  by  his  commanding  extortions, 
while  the  Protestants  had  for  their  "  minister "  Dr.  McTurk,  "a 
moderate "  in  the  most  moderate  sense  of  that  expressive  term. 
Though  as  perfectly  solitary  and  unmarried  as  if  he  had  himself 
been  a  Popish  priest,  Dr.  McTurk  had  that  natural  craving  for 
money  which  would  have  induced  him  to  save  for  his  cat,  if  he  had 
no  nearer  relations,  and  his  indolence  became  such  that  Sunday 
after  Sunday  he  lazily  read  from  the  pulpit,  in  regular  rotation, 
twelve  successive  sermons,  in  twelve  successive  weeks,  with  a  da 
capo  at  the  end.  These  manuscripts  were-  now  worn  to  rags, 
though  the  nearly  obliterated  sentences  were  mechanically  stereo- 
typed in  his  memory,  and  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
some  few  of  whom  still  straggled  into  their  ancient  church,  feeling 
a  due  reverence  for  the  venerable  services,  even  though  they  had 
ceased  to  reverence  the  individual,  who  had  once  been  the  object  of 
their  enthusiastic  choice,  who  still  called  himself  their  pastor,  but 
who  became  visible  to  them  only  once  every  Sunday  in  his  pulpit, 
wearing  his  hat-  upon  his  head  for  the  first  minute,  and  then  care- 
fully hanging  that  and  his  blue  great-coat  on  a  nail  behind  them. 

Dr.  McTurk's  "principal  heritor"  was  the  Earl  of  Eaglescairn,  a 
Roman  Catholic  peer,  who  boasted  of  his  Highland  property  being 
so  boundless,  that  instead  of  measuring  it  by  acres  he  measured  it  by 
square  miles,  or  rather  by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Proud, 
cold,  and  obstinate,  his  immense  fortune  seemed  as  naturally  and 
irresponsibly  his  own  as  a  leopard  might  consider  the  spots  on  his 
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skin,  or  a  peacock  the  feathers  on  his  tail.  Lord  Eaglescairn 
habitually  declared  and  positively  believed,  that  all  the  misfortunes 
which  befel  any  individual  were  "  entirely  his  own  fault."  He  did 
not  apply  to  himself  the  old  proverb,  "  Use  every  man  as  he  de- 
serves, and  who  shall  escape  the  lash,"  but  as  a  substitute  for  the 
sympathy  which  his  friends  might  have  anticipated  in  any  unexpected 
affliction,  as  well  as  to  justify  his  entire  want  of  commiseration,  he 
always  carefully  traced  up  the  pedigree  of  a  misfortune  to  some 
blameable  cause,  and  then  said  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  "The  man 
richly  deserves  it !" 

In  a  somewhat  similar  spirit,  when,  occasionally  venturing  into 
the  Highlands  and  gazing  from  the  window  of  his  magnificent  car- 
riage and  four  at  the  surrounding  country,  if  Lord  Eaglescaim's 
eye  condescended  to  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  humble  village  of 
Clanmarina,  he  always  took  the  opportunity  to  express  to  Father 
Eustace  his  utter  abhorrence  and  contempt  for  that  idle  unimprove- 
able  population.  Their  wretchedness  certainly  exhibited  a  perfect 
exaggeration  of  Irish  misery,  in  its  most  priest-ridden  districts,  dnd 
from  the  same  causes— an  absentee  proprietor  and  a  resident  Popish 
"  Father !"  Lord  Eaglescairn,  considering  all  the  small  tenantry  as 
his  goods  and  chattels,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  own  pleasure,  and 
caring  not  a  farthing  about  the  condition  of  his  kilted  clan,  or 
about  the  condition  of  any  mortal  but  himself,  consulted  Father 
Eustace  at  last,  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  and  very  easy  to 
eject  those  tenants  in  Clanmarina  who  occupied  his  share  of  the 
village.  When  looking  at  such  tumble-down  tenements  disfiguring 
the  landscape,  it  seemed  to  Lord  Eaglescairn  perfectly  laughable 
when  Father  Eustace  asserted  that  these  villagers  were  "attached 
to  their  homes !" 

"  Impossible  !  quite  impossible !"  replied  Lord  Eaglescairn  con- 
temptuously ;  for  his  own  home,  abounding  as  it  did  in  splendid 
luxury,  had  so  failed  to  attach  him,  that  he  never  spent  one  volun- 
tary hour  which  could  be  avoided  in  Eaglescairn  Castle.  "  They 
are  mere  moles,  burrowing  in  the  earth,  and  like  moles  also  in  pay- 
ing no  rent." 

Father  Eustace  listened  with  open-mouthed  attention,  though 
unavoidably  feeling  conscious  that  he  reaped  from  the  superstition 
of  these  credulous  villagers  a  better  rent  than  Lord  Eaglescairn  did 
from  their  industry,  as  he  had  terrified  them  into  paying  their  little 
all  for  an  imaginary  release  from  a  shadowy  purgatory.  "It  would 
be  a  strong  measure  to  eject  them,"  said  Father  Eustace  in  a  voice 
almost  smothered  with  respect, "  and  might  require  strong  measures, 
which  I  could  scarcely  sanction  or  recommend." 

"  Then,"  replied  Lord  Eaglescairn  drily,  "  let  us  arrange  that 
henceforth  your  whole  income  shall  be  derived  from  my  rents  in 
Clanmarina,  that  I  may  see  how  you  will  realize  them." 

"Excuse  me,  my  Lord,"  replied  Father  Eustace  demurely,  "that 
would  mix  me  up  too  much  with  the  secular  affairs  of  my  people." 
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"  Which  you  would  richly  deserve  for  saying  a  word  in  their 
favour;  and  they  richly  deserve  whatever  befals  them,  for  being  the 
most  good-for-nothing  idlers  in  the  kingdom." 

Lord  .  Eaglescairn  did  not  consider  what  he  himself  "  richly 
deserved  "  for  making  London  his  constant  home,  to  the  neglect  of 
all  those  whose  prosperity  depended  on  the  sunshine  of  such  help 
and  encouragement  as  it  was  his  duty,  and  might  have  been  his 
happiness,  k>  afford  them.  There  was  nothing  which  the  noblo 
peer  disliketi  more  than  philanthropic  schemes  and  philanthropists, 
as  he  often  said  that  the  shortest  way  to  relieve  the  poor  would  be, 
to  let  them  dispose  of  their  superfluous  children  a  la  Chinoise.  His 
favourite  seat  was  his  recently  attained  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  sat  playing  the  game  of  politics,  for  an  object  which  he 
thought  his  whole  existence  well  spent  in  attempting  to  achieve. 
The  prize  at  which  Lord  Eaglescairn  aimed  was,  to  metamorphose 
his  old  coronet  of  an  earldom  into  the  new  one  of  a  marquisate. 
He  piqued  himself  on  some  blundering  knowledge  of  foreign 
ajfairs,  while  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  own ;  and  had  a  sort  of  heavy 
eloquence,  mouthing  and  sententious,  with  which  he  delayed  the 
final  division  on  many  a  question,  of  which  he  in  no  degree  influ- 
enced the  actual  decision. 

Lord  Eaglescairn  had  long  been  a  widower  with  but  two  sons. 
Like  a  true  Scotchman,  it  was  his  conviction  that  whatever  he 
bestowed  on  his  younger  son  caused  a  diminution  of  that  impor- 
tance which  it  was  his  chief  object  to  accumulate  for  his  future 
representative  in  the  world,  Lord  lona.  While  the  whole  power  of 
wealth  and  the  whole  ingenuity  of  man  therefore  were  keenly 
exerted  to  polish  and  adorn  the  young  heir  of  his  ancient  house 
into  a  diamond  of  the  brightest  lustre,  the  second  son  was  treated 
as  a  poor  dependant  forced  on  his  bounty,  and  continued  to  be 
known  among  his  relations  and  friends  merely  as  "  Tom  Do  Bathe, 
the  pleasantest  fellow  upon  earth,  and  the  poorest,"  being  merely  a 
lieutenant  in  the  93d  Highlanders,  living  on  little  more  than  his 

pay- 
When  that  distinguished  regiment  was  at  length  quartered  at 
Gibraltar,  the  young  De  Bathe  made  himself  the  observed  of  all 
observers  by  his  dashing  good-humoured  adventurous  life.  He 
was  "  flirter  of  all  work"  at  every  ball  or  picnic,  and  became 
unexpectedly  the  hero  of  a  most  romantic  adventure  at  last,  by 
running  off  from  the  very  gates  of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Bridget  with 
a  beautiful  Spanish  girl,  on  the  very  evening  when  she  was  to  have 
been  forced  to  take  the  veil,  and  embarking  with  her  on  board  a 
vessel  as  it  left  the  harbour.  Nothing  in  Mrs.  Radclifte's  romances 
could  have  excelled  the  singular  narrative  of  escapes,  discoveries 
and  dbguises,  which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Eaglescairn,  when  announcing 
his  marriage  to  the  most  beautiful  and  persecuted  of  her  sex.  In 
consequence  of  her  wishing  to  become  a  Protestant,  the  young 
bride  had  undergone  unheard-of  hardships  from  her  bigoted  family, 
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in  order  to  make  her  consent  that  while  yet  in  the  bloom  of  her 
youth  she  should  become  immured  for  life  in  a  silent  and  solitary 
cell  within  the  convent  of  St.  Bridget,  and  it  was  to  give  her  a 
pleasanter  alternative  that  Tom  De  Bathe  hastily  rushed  into  so 
dashing  a  scrape  as  a  marriage  upon  nothing  per  annum,  with  a 
young  girl  who  had  made,  he  thought,  a  monopoly  of  every  human 
perfection  except  fortune. 

Lord  Eaglescairn  glanced  over  the  history  of  his  second  son's 
romantic  marriage,  written  in  a  style  of  clever  goodhumoured 
audacity,  with  burning  indignation  and  speechless  contempt.  A 
happy  but  penniless  marriage  could  have  no  sympathy  or  encourage- 
ment from  him,  therefore  the  slern  father  ordered  that  the  name  of 
his  son  should  never  more  be  mentioned  on  any  pretext  in"  his 
presence:  all  his  allowances  were  immediately  stopped,  and  if 
letters  came  to  Eaglescairn  Castle  directed  to  the  Hon.  T.  De  Bathe, 
they  were  all  returned  to  the  post-office,  with  a  line  in  Lord 
Eaglescairn's  own  hand,  saying,  "  Not  known  here." 

Thus  the  young  couple,  Tom  De  Bathe  and  his  Spanish  bride, 
were  at  once  consigned  by  both  their  families  to  oblivion,  such  as 
the  living  are  sometimes  more  condemned  to,  by  their  relatives, 
than  even  the  dead.  Whatever  the  enamoured  bridegroom  might 
hereafter  suffer  was,  as  his  father  observed  with  a  bitterly  scornful 
smile,  "  his  own  fault,"  and  was  what  he,  poor  in  all  other  respects, 
richly  deserved.  He  therefore  emphatically  called  down  a  curse 
upon  his  own  head,  and  that  of  Lord  lona.  now  his  only  acknowledged 
son,  if  either  ever  consented  to  see  or  to  benefit  the  erring  pair,  or 
voluntarily  to  have  intercourse  with  any  of  their  belongings.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  became  impossible  for  Tom  De  Bathe  to 
meet  any  longer  the  expenses  of  his  military  career;  therefore, 
having  hurriedly  sold  his  commission,  he  retreated  with  his  high- 
born, penniless,  and  beautiful  young  wife,  far  from  the  excitements 
of  garrison  duty,  from  the  annoyance  of  domestic  tyranny,  from  the 
magnificent  scorn  of  Lord  Eaglescairn,  and  from  the  persecutions  of 
Popish  and  Spanish  relatives,  into  the  cool  depths  of  retirement,  so 
retired  that  even  his  dearest  friend  in  the  regiment,'  Captain  Evan 
MeAlpine,  a  distinguished  officer,  who  had  been  the  means  of 
converting  both  Tom  De  Bathe  and  his  bride  to  enlightened 
Protestantism,  vainly  endeavoured  year  after  year  to  find  out  the 
whereabouts  of  those  who  seemed  to  have  relinquished  at  once 
every  earthly  friend  and  every  earthly  hope  from  friendship. 

Half  the  village  of  Clanmarina  belonged  to  the  uncle  of  Captain 
McAlpine,  a  resident  Highland  proprietor,  the  chief  of  his  clan,  who 
piqued  himself  on  being  cousin  to  almost  every  family  of  distinction 
in  the  North,  and  on  being  the  most  Highland  of  Highlanders, 
knowing  and  coring  for  nothing  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
territory.  Sir  Allan  McAlpine,  being  rich,  old,  and  childless,  was, 
as  the  usual  consequence  of  having  great  wealth  and  little  use  for 
it,  a  miser.  He  had  a  monied  look  not  to  be  mistaken,  so  that  his 
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very  shadow  should  have  been  in  bank  notes,  and  Sir  Allan  was  so 
greedily  avaricious  that  his  veins  should  have  run  with  gold. 

The  only  book  Sir  Allan  ever  studied  was  his  banker's,  being  sure 
that  the  balance  would  be  always  in  his  own  favour.  He  often 
jestingly  declared  that  it  broke  his  heart  to  break  the  back  of  a  five- 
pound  note;  and  certainly,  as  his  two  nephews  experienced,  the 
love  of  money  cramped  his  very  soul,  as  well  as  impoverished  his 
whole  existence. 

Family  pride  had  been  nurtured  by  the  Chief  in  himself  as  the 
most  praiseworthy  of  virtues;  nor  was  it  a  very  expensive  one,  as 
his  heir  being  merely  a  nephew,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  do  as 
liberally  towards  him  as  if,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  he  could  look 
forward  to  a  long  futurity  of  greatness  for  his  own  posterity. 
Having  ascertained  accurately  therefore  what  was  the  very  smallest 
income  on  which  his  two  nephews  could  be  maintained  in  an 
infantry  regiment,  he  desired  that  this  amount  should  be  paid 
quarterly  to  each,  and  efpected  in  return  the  strictest  economy  and 
the  most  boundless  gratitude.  Evan  McAlpine  soon  distinguished 
himself  wherever  distinction  could  be  gained ;  and  though,  as  the 
botanist  observed  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  laurels  in  India,  the 
plant  does  not  grow  there,  nevertheless  Evan  reaped  a  harvest  of 
them  at  the  siege  of  Kittoor,  and  wherever  else  they  were  hardest 
to  be  won,  till  at  length  no  knight  of  the  Round  Table  could  have 
deserved  them  better  or  worn  them  more  gracefully. 

Sir  Allan's  brave  and  high-spirited  young  heir  might  have  been 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  contrived  afterwards  at 
his  country  quarters  in  Ireland  to  make  his  little  income  go  so  far  in 
doing  good,  by  educating  the  soldiers'  children,  by  encouraging 
industry  among  the  peasantry,  and  by  other  deeds  of  active 
benevolence;  while  his  brother  Robert,  on  equally  limited  means, 
kept  the  best  horses  in  the  regiment,  frequented  the  gayest  houses 
in  the  hospitable  neighbourhood,  and  danced  with  the  best  partners 
in  every  ball-room,  at  each  of  which  there  were  among  the  lively 
fascinating  Irish  girls  no  fewer  than  half-a-dozen  future  Mrs.  Robert 
Me  A]  pines. 

Sir  Allan  became  of  opinion  with  Lord  Eaglescairn  that  there 
are  not  rods  and  foolscaps  enough  in  the  world  for  those  who 
deserve  them,  when  he  one  morning  received  a  ne  plus  ultra  of 
composition  from  his  nephew  in  the  form  of  a  lengthy  epistle,  full 
of  perfect  felicity,  and  announcing  his  projected  marriage  to  Miss 
Caroline  Ambrose,  the  "  loveliest  of  her  seic."  She  was  evidently, 
without  exception,  as  without  dispute,  the  most  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, and  every-way  meritorious  young  lady  who  had  ever  been 
known  to  live  near  the  country  quarters  of  any  regiment.  The 
fortunate  bridegroom  de=cribed  the  very  colour  of  her  hair  to  his 
indignant  uncle,  who  wished  it  had  been  grey.  She  had  the  best 
seat  on  horseback,  the  finest  touch  on  the  piano,  and  the  most 
brilliant  eyes  in  all  Ireland.  Her  dancing  was  perfection,  and  such 
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was  her  devoted  attachment  to  himself,  that  she  had  positively 
refused  one  by  one  each  of  his  brother  officers,  even  the  colonel 
himself,  in  order  to  make  him  the  happiest  of  men. 

No  answer  was  ever  returned  by  the  most  unreasonable  of  uncles 
to  this  letter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  young  people  thought 
silence  gave  consent,  as  not  many  days  elapsed  after  this  first 
announcement,  certainly  not  a  week,  before  Sir  Allan  angrily  read 
in  the  Inverness  Journal  the  marriage  in  high  life  of  Captain  Robert 
McAlpine  to  Miss  Ambrose,  on  which  auspicious  occasion  the  six 
bridesmaids  seemed  to  have  been  her  six  sisters.  The  ceremony 
was  witnessed  by  five  brothers,  the  clergyman  who  performed  the 
rite  was  also  her  brother ;  he  was  "  assisted  by"  her  uncle,  the  Dean 
of  Tipperary.  No  wonder  then  that  the  settlements  took  a  short 
time  to  adjust,  as  the  junior  daughter  of  so  numerous  a  colony 
must  obviously  have  less  than  nothing,  and  Sir  Allan,  furiously 
crushing  up  the  unoffending  newspaper  in  his  hand,  declared  to  his 
only  companion,  Dr.  McTurk,  with  a  fierce  smile,  that  Robert  might 
melt  down  all  the  gold  lace  on  his  uniform  to  live  *upon  before  he 
ever  saw  another  shilling  from  him.  il  Who  ever  imagined," 
exclaimed  Sir  Allan,  almost  livid  with  rage,  "an  alliance  between 
the  ancient  house  of  McAlpine,  the  most  highly  descended  in 
Scotland,  and  a  Miss  Ambrose!  a  girl  with  probably  no  more 
aristocracy  to  boast  of  than  the  figure-head  of  a  steamboat  ?" 

"  Very  true,  Sir  Allan,"  replied  the  doctor,  one  of  those  excellent 
persons  who  never  presume  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  own ;  and  he 
added,  deliberately  stirring  his  toddy,  "  the  young  lady,  I  dare  say, 
has  a  mere  sauve  qui  pent  ancestry." 

"  What  does  that  imply,  doctor  T'  exclaimed  the  irritable  old 
Baronet  in  a  frenzy,  "  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

"I  have  not  a  very  distinct  idea  myself,  Sir  Allan,"  replied  the 
doctor  indifferently,  sipping  his  toddy,  "  but  during  my  visit  to  Lord 
Eaglescairn's  in  London  lately,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for 
high  life  to  trim  your  c>  »nversation  with  French  occasionally,  so  I 
picked  up  a  few  phrases  and  I  bring  them  in  headlong  whenever  it 
is  practicable.  Lord  E  iglescairn  quite  made  a  vol  au  vent  of  the 
conversation,  and  always  came  into  the  room  with  a  sort  of  '  Com- 
ment-vous  portez-vous'  look,  which  I  rather  Successfully  copied." 

"  Well,  doctor!  every  ridiculous  freak  is  sure  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing in  your  brain  ;  so  I  wish  you  joy  of  a  new  one,"  replied  the  old 
Chief,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  triumphant  laughter,  which  almost  re- 
stored him  to  good  humour.  "  As  for  Robert  McAlpine,  he  must 
live  out  his  days  in  some  hole  in  the  wall ;  but  within  the  old  tow- 
ers of  Cairngorum  Castle,  none  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  Ambrose 
shall  show  their  plebeian  faces  till  my  head  is  laid  lower  than  it  has 
ever  been  yet.  You  look  as  grave  as  a  tombstone,  doctor ;  but 
what  would  Robert  the  Second  have  said  to  one  of  his  lineal 
descendants  marrying  an  Ambrose  ?  I  ask  you,  doctor !  What 
would  he  have  said  ?" 
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"  It  is  difficult  now  to  conjecture,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  com. 
fortable  smile,  and  adjusting  his  wig ;  "  his  Majesty  had  so  many 
descendants,  that " 

"But  we  Me  Alpines  are  from  the  eldest  daughter."  said  Sir  Al- 
lan, unanswerably,  and  with  a  dignified  glance  round  the  gallery  of 
i'amily  portraits ;  "I  shall  yet  live  to  revenge  this  affront  to  the  old 
race  of  McAlpine.  I  am  not  their  Chief  for  nothing !  Evan  has  had 
a  whole  troop  of  horses  ^sbot  under  him,  and  is  an  heir  to  be  proud 
of.  Let  him  marry  now,  as  he  has  so  long  wished,  the  sister  of 
Lord  Dorchester,  his  colonel.  They  could  not  marry  for  deficiency 
of  means,  and  dutifully  waited  for  my  permission.  They  shall  mai 
ry  now,  on  a  sufficient  income,  and  cut  out  this  chance-medley  alii 
jince  to  the  Ambrose  dynasty.  In  my  will  shall  appear  a  clause, 
that  rny  heir  is  to  forfeit  all  the  ready  money  I  leave  him,  if  he 
ever  willingly  admits  an  Ambrose  within  the  walls  of  Cairngorum 
Castle." 

Captain  McAlpine  gladly  complied  with  his  Ancle's  permission  to 
marry  Lady  Cornelia  O'Brien ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  old  chieftain's 
desire  of  excluding  the  Ambrose  dynasty  was  frustrated  by  the  suc- 
cessive deaths  of  several  children,  who  inherited  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion from  their  accomplished  mother.  They  were  met  on  thd 
threshold  of  life  by  attacks  of  whooping  cough  and  measles,  which 
most  calamitously  thinned  the  ranks  of  infantry  in  the  nursery  of 
Captain  McAlpine's  country  quarters,  and  entirely  devastated  the 
wishes  of  Sir  Allan  for  an  heir  in  the  family  of  his  eldest,  and,  most 
deservedly,  his  favourite  nephew.  If  the  old  Chief  had  any  human 
sensibility  at  all,  it  was  concentrated  in  a  sentiment  of  attachment, 
and  even  of  respect,  for  that  very  distinguished  young  officer,  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  of  subalterns ;  but  his  family  pride  and 
family  affection  did  not  amount  to  the  purchasing  his  majority  in 
the  regiment,  then  about  to  fall  vacant.  Had  all  Sir  Allan's  gold 
been  in  California,  or  had  it  been  turned  into  slates,  he  could  never 
have  missed  it,  in  so  far  as  the  spending  or  enjoyment  might  have 
gone,  nor  would  any  mortal  have  been  the  worse,  except  once,  a-year 
— and  only  once — when  a  splendid  paragra  >h  adorned  every  Scot- 
tish newspaper,  and  occasionally  wandered  even  into  those  of  Lon- 
don, announcing  that  "  Sir  Allan  McAlpine,  with  his  usual  munifi- 
cence, had  forwarded  the  sum  of  57.  to  be  distributed  among  his 
poorer  tenantry  at  Clanmarina,  by  their  excellent  and  exemplary 
minister,  the  Rev.  Donald  BIcTurk." 

Why  Dr.  McTurk  had  never  yet  received  the  usual  testimonial  of 
a  watch  and  appendages,  from  his  "  grateful  and  attached  congrega- 
tion," or  a  gown  and.  pulpit-bible  from  the  ladies,  it  were  hopeless 
to  conjecture,  though  in  the  mind  of  one  modest,  meritorious  in- 
dividual, the  unaccountable  omission  became  a  subject  of  ceaseless 
wonder.  The  worthy  minister,  in  a  diary  which  he  kept  for  no  eye 
but  his  own,  recorded  his  thougnts  on  the  subject  in  a  manner  to 
touch  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  survivors,  when,  as  a.  matter  cf 
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course,  it  should  hereafter  be  published.  In  his  still  more  private, 
solitary  cogitations,  he  thought  himself  precisely  the  sort  of  man 
who  d'oes,  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  generally  receive  a 
public  panegyrical  dinner,  followed  by  speeches  and  plate.  Like 
everybody  else  in  the  creation,  Dr.  McTurk  believed  his  own  case 
to  be  one  of  peculiar  hardship,  in  being  shamefully  under-rated  by  a 
misjudging  world.  "  But,"  thought  he,  determined  to  be  consoied, 
"  true  merit  never  is  appreciated  in  our  profession,  until  we  depart, 
either  by  death  or  translation." 

Death  tested  the  merits  of  the  old  minister  and  of  the  old  Chief 
about  the  same  period,  for  in  August  1829  they  both  drank  their 
last  tumbler  of  toddy  together,  and  during  September  following  an 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  announcing  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Dr.  McTurk,"  in  seven  volumes  crown-octavo,  collected 
from  his  private  diary  and  confidential  letters,  with  a  portrait  and 
autograph.  From  the  account  of  his  preaching  it  became  evident 
that  the  greatest  of  orators  might  have  been  improved  by  hearing 
him,  and  the  best  of  men  got  a  lesson  from  his  virtues.  It  was  ob- 
vious, in  short,  that  had  Dr.  McTurk  lived  for  ever,  he  might  have 
rivalled  Blair  or  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone.  Memorandums 
of  his  death-bed  sayings  were  taken  down  on  the  spot,  .by  an  incon- 
solable cousin,  who,  being  summoned  to  the  spot  after  an  estrange- 
ment of  thirty  years,  wrote  a  heart-rending  letter  of  grief  and 
admiration  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  volume,  and  who,  having 
thus  complied  with  every  direction  in  the  will,  then  deservedly  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  doctor's  savings,  amounting  to  about  9,OOOZ. 

Old  Sir  Allan  McAlpine's  unexpected  death  was  of  no  more  per- 
sonal concern  to  the  survivors  around  than  if  a  hack  cab  had  "been 
suddenly  called  from  the  stand  where  it  once  occupied  a  place ;  but 
most  magnificent  were  the  melancholy  festivities  which  took  place 
at  his  funeral,  while  his  tenants  endeavoured  to  look  as  sober  and 
heart-broken  as  circumstances  required.  The  great  old  venerable 
gate  swung  open,  the  leopards  rampant  which  surmounted  the  pil- 
lars, one  headless,  and  the  other  with  his  paw  broken  off,  appeared 
more  suitably  dismal  than  the  clansmen  flocking  with  excited  looks 
to  the  long-forsaken  castle,  and  the  immeasurable  line  of  <?loomy 
fir-trees  groaned  in  the  blast,  while  bagpipes  which  had  not  been 
inflated  for  half  a  century  played  in  dofeful  strains  "•  The  McAlpines' 
Lament."  Lips  which  had  not  for  years  tasted  whisky,  were  now 
regaled  at  Cairngorum  Castle  with  brimming  bumpers,  and  there 
were  some  old  veterans  among  these  poor,  ignorant,  neglected,  half- 
starving  clansmen  at  Clanmarina,  who  followed  old  Sir  Allan's  re- 
mains to  their  last  home,  not  only  with  solemn  features,  black 
habiliments,  and  downcast  eyes,  but  also  with  a  feeling  of  secret 
self-reproach,  that  they  did  not  grieve  more  in  earnest  for  so  great  a 
man  as  "  The  Chief  Me  Alpine  !" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  The  wild-Sowers  spring  amid  the  grass, 

And  many  a  stone  appears, 
Carved  by  affection's  memory, 
Drenched  with  affection's  tears." — L.  E.  L 

Iw  less  than  a  week,  Sir  Allan,  throughout  all  the  wide  domains 
in  which  he  had,  during  half  a  century,  reigned  as  master,  was  no 
more  missed  than  an  old  moon,  or  a  dead  sparrow.  "  His  mame  waa 
never  heard  I" 

Nearly  every  figure  was  changed  now  on  the  magic-lantern  of 
life  at  Clanmarina,  The  eldest  son  of  Lord  Eaglescairn,  at  all  times 
the  most  unbrotherly  of  brothers,  being  on  a  cruise  on  board  hie 
own  yacht,  the  Aurora,  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  cared  for 
nothing,  apparently,  but  which  way  the  wind  blew,  wrote  a  few 
hurried  lines  to  his  father  one  day,  announcing  that  his  brother  Tom 
had  died  of  a  fever  at  Corunna ;  and  he  understood  from  good 
authority  that  "  Mrs.  Tom,"  as  he  called  her, «'  the  Spanish  wife," 
had  now  retired  inconsolable  to  the  convent  of  St.  Bridget,  from 
which  his  brother's  imprudent  and  short-lived  marriage  had  been 
intended  benevolence  to  rescue  her. 

t  many  months  after  this  intimation,  the  Marquis  of  Eaglescairn 
was  thunderstruck  at  receiving  a  letter  from  the  captain  of  his  son's 
yacht,  announcing  that  Lord  lona,  the  heir  of  his  recently-acquired 
marquisate,  had  died  of  malaria-fever  at  Rome,  after  a  few  days' 
illness.     If  Lord  Eaglescairn,  when  thus  left  sonless,  felt  or  suid 
that  he  "richly  deserved  it,''  his  sufferings  under  the  blow  wen 
of  long  duration.     Having  overeaten  himself,  after  being  exhausted 
by  a  long  Popish  fast,  Lord  Eaglescairn  suffered  a  fatal  stro;: 
apoplexy  next  day;  and  soon  after,  two  gorgeous  hatchment 
the  family  residence,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  announced  the  total 
extinction  of  that  branch  which  he  represented  in  the  ancient 
of  De  Bathe.    Lord  Eaglescairn,  in  his  last  moments,  had  frantically 
called  for  his  solicitor,  and  spoken  in  almost  delirious  accents  of  a 
letter  from  his  son  Tom,  whom  he  adjured  to  write  onee  more. — to 
tell  him  all,  and  not  yet  to  despair  of  his  pardon ;  but  the  servants, 
to  whose  care  he  was  committed,  paid  no  attention  to  what  they 
considered  the  ravings  of  fever,  till  at  length  the  scene  of  mental 
and  bodily  suffering  closed  in  death. 

Very  distant  indeed  was  the  cousin  who  now  emerged  from  obscu- 

o  succeed  to  the  ancient  family  of  Eaglescairn.    The  new  i 
had  begun  life  as  a  rollicking  barrister  in  London,  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  and  ready  wit  in  the  courts  of  law;  but  a  brilliant  speech 
of  his,  on  a  question  connected  with  Church  affair*,  having  fai.'<- 
gain  the  cause  he  advocated,  Mr.  De  Bathe  became  disgusted  with 
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the  world,  and,  in  an  impulse  of  pique  at  not  being1  able  to  carry  tho 
Church  his  own  way,  he  quarrelled  with  it  altogether,  suddenly 
associated  himself  with  the  Jesuits,  and  retired  to  one  of  their  insti- 
tutions near  Hath.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Kagieseairn,  he  left  Prior 
Park,  to  assume  the  high  position  which  now  so  unexpectedly 
awaited  him  :  and,  as  there  is  nothing  people  become  so  soon  accus- 
tomed to  as  good  fortune,  the  new  lord  soon  felt  as  if  he  had  never 
been  otherwise  than  Lord  Lagleseairn.  The  gossiping  world  con- 
tinued to  exclaim,  with  ceaseless  wonder,  at  the  extraordinary 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  family  of  Kagleseairn  long  after  tho 
innkeepers  had  substituted  the  new  peer's  portrait  for  that  of  the 
old  one  over  the  alehouse  door,  and  long  after  the  new  lord  had 
ceased  to  wonder  at  all. 

Accompanied  by  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Father  Eustace,  now  Ins 
appointed  confessor,  by  another  priest  ••  his  director,"  and  by  a 
detachment  of  miscellaneous  priests  irom  Prior  Park  Collegt 
new  Earl  of  Eagleseairn  proceeded  to  take  immediate  possession 
of  Eaglescairn  Castle.  His  Countess,  very  bigoted  and  unapproach- 
ably deal',  accompanied  him  there,  as  she  had  returned  from  abroad, 
to  preside  for  life  over  the  priestly  establishment.  Contrary  to  the 
Jesuit  principles  which  he  admired,  the  new  peer  had  been  tempted 
into  marrying  a  beautiful  but  silly  wife,  who  had  gone  abroad  with 
their  only  son,  now  Lord  lona. 

If  the  "Papists  be  right  in  considering  it  a  crime  to  marry,  as  well 
as  to  read  the   Hihle.  Lord  Magloscairn  had  done  penance  through 
life  for  having  committed  it,  as  the  beauty  of  his  bride  soon  vanished 
in  his  estimation,  and  her  silliness  seemed  daily  to  increase,  though 
it  found  an  ample  vent  abroad,  in  attending  all  the  gorgeous  p; 
sions  and  image  worship  of  Rome,  to  which,  with  her  sister-in 
Lady  Stratharden,  who  believed  herself  still  a  Protestant,  she  became 
most  ardently  devoted. 

At  (Mai. marina  a  Popish  chapel  was  immediately  reared,  large 
enough  to  contain  much  more  than  double  the  population  of  the 
entire  hamlet:  where  the  ignorant  villagers  were  summoned,  several 
times  a-day,  to  hear  Latin  prayers  inaiulibly  muttered,  and  where 
they  learned  only  the  bodily  exercise  which  protiteth  nothing,  to 
wear  seapnlars  round  their  necks,  to  kneel  before  a  wooden  image 
of  St.  Hem-diet,  and  to  count  their  beads,  amidst  a  perfect  toy-shop 
of  trifles  ;md  trinkets,  relies  and  rosaries.  No  rational  education, 
nor  intellectual  piety,  accompanied  the  injunctions  laid  on  these  poor 
deluded  peasants  to  buy  expensive  indulgences  and  perform  laborious 
penances,  both  of  which  combined  to  keep  them  in  hope!, 
dation  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  most  thoroughly  pillaged  po\  <. 

Faee   to   t'aee,  though   several   miles  apart,  the  towers  of  Cairn- 
trorum  Castle  overlooked  those  of  Eagloscairn  :  and  two  more  i  , 
residenees  eould  scareely  ha\e   rivalled  each   other  throughout    the 
Highlands.     Opposed  in  both  religion  and  polities,  the  two  families 
nad  for  centuries  lived  and  died  on  terms  of  the  very  barest  civility. 
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The  new  Chief  of  McAlpine,  Sir  Evan,  when  he  left  the  93d  regi 
ment,  regretted  and  respected  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  human  reve- 
rence by  every  officer  and  by  every  private  in  the  corps,  seemed 
more  unlikely  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  amalgamate  with  a 
representative  of  the  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  old  Earls  of  Eagles- 
cairn,  who  had  evidently  inherited  all  the  gloomy  superstition  and 
austere  ideas  of  his  ancestors.  Yet  the  chief  made  a  proper  distinc- 
tion between  families  in  which  the  Romanism  was  hereditary,  like 
some  old-establis>hed  Papists  around,  and  those,  like  Lord  Eagles- 
cairn,  in  whom  it  had  recently  arisen,  from  vanity,  love  of  power, 
and  love  of  excitement. 

Bright  indeed  should  have  been  the  bonfires,  and  warm  the  recep- 
tion given  to  Sir  Evan  McAlpine,  when  he  arrived  to  take  possession 
of  Cairngorum  Castle,  could  his  fortunate  tenantry  have  conceived 
how  eminently  the  excellent  Chief,  now  about  to  reign  among  them, 
was  both  able  and  willing  to  render  himself  deservedly  beloved  in 
every  rank.  Since  the  almost  fabulous  times  of  the  Red  Chief  and 
the  Black  Chief,  whose  frowning  portraits  adorned  the  walls  of 
Cairngorum  Castle,  the  clan  McAlpine  had  been  pre-eminent  for 
their  devoted  attachment  to  th'e  old  family ;  and  now,  did  not  the 
echoing  hills  bear  witness  to  the  Highland  enthusiasm  with  which 
his  numerous  tenantry  welcomed  their  brave  young  soldier-chief, 
already  so  distinguished,  to  the  halls  of  his  ancestors?  Happy 
Clanmarina!  No  language  could  have  described,  no  heart  antici- 
pated, a  tenth  of  the  benefits  now  about  to  be  showered  upon  his 
tenantry  by  Sir  Evan, — true  benefits,  coming  as  they  did  from  the  best 
of  heads,  as  well  as  from  the  best  of  hearts, — a  heart  glowing  with  long- 
cherished  feelings  of  family  attachment  and  of  hereditary  associations. 

Sir  Evan,  having  become  recently  a  widower,  was  accompanied 
by  his  aunt,  the  sis,ter  of  his  mother,  Lady  Edith  Tremorne,  a  "good 
old  English  gentlewoman,"  the  almost  jointureless  widow  of  an 
'excellent  Devonshire  clergyman.  Her  deep  resignation,  amidst 
many  successive  sorrows,  had  gained  her  the  respect  of  all;  and 
the  courteous  dignity  of  her  manner  was  in  unison  with  the  elevated 
«ast  of  her  countenance,  her  silvery  hair  shading  a  pale,  high  fore- 
head, and  her  widow's  cap,  which  she  never  ceased  to  wear,  har- 
monizing well  with  the  subdued  pensiveness  of  her  clear,  dark  eyes, 
which  spoke  not  of  happiness,  but  of  cheerful  resignation.  When, 
with  his  habitual  consideration  for  others,  Sir  Evan,  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  sympathy,  invited  the  lonely  widow  to  reside  in  his  house, 
he  said  to  her,  in  his  kindest  of  tones,  which  sank  into  her  grateful 
heart  Tor  life,  "Remember,  Lady  Edith,  whenever  you  say  that  you 
are  going  home,  that  now  means  that  you  are  coming  to  Cairngorura 
Castle." 

Sir  Evan,  having  thus  unexpectedly  attained  to  a  step  without 
purchase,  which  his  honoured  uncle  did  not  intend  for  him  so  soon. 
stepped  into  the  unencumbered  possession  of  a  most  extensive  ter- 
ritory, as  well  as  to  the  accumulated  hoards  of  a  parsimonious  miser. 
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As  his  brother  Robert's  regiment  was  about  this  time  under  orders 
for  India,  the  first  act  of  Sir  Evan  was  to  purchase  him  promotion 
in  the  regiment;  and  also,  remembering  how  often  he  and  his 
brother  had  lamented  the  tightness  in  the  money-market  of  their 
uncle,  to  request  that  the  education  and  charge,  in  all  respects,  of 
his  young  nephew,  might,  during  his  brother's  absence,  be  entrusted 
to  his  care. 

Young  Allan  McAlpine,  at  half-past  eight  years  old,  had  a  coun- 
tenance radiant  with  health  and  with  the  lustre  of  a  joyous  spirit ; 
yet  there  was  an  evidence  of  latent  sensibility,  amounting  almost  to 
a  painful  extreme,  in  the  expression  of  his  deep  blue  eyes  ;  while 
his  clustering  curls  shaded  a  brow  as  open  and  intelligent  as  ever 
adorned  the  countenance  of  youth.  His  dress  was  picturesque,  the 
style  being  -chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Highland  garb  ;  and  his  fig- 
ure, the  very  perfection  of  childish  grace  and  even  dignity,  was  tall 
and  slightly  formed. 

In  the  new  Chief's  mind  there  had  arisen  a  pleasing  conscious- 
ness of  his  power  to  do  good  among  his  impoverished  clansmen, 
and  a  fervent  desire  to  do  it  well.  Nothing  excited  him  so  plea- 
santly as  to  conquer  difficulties  ;  and  that  he  might  obtain  the  best 
assistance  in  his  great  objects,  he  frankly  claimed  the  good  offices 
of  both  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macfarlane,  the  excellent  presbyterian  incum- 
bent of  the  parish,  and  his  truly  pious,  amiable  wife ;  also,  of  Mr. 
Clinton,  who  officiated  in  that  neighbourhood  in  the  very  smallest 
of  episcopal  chapels,  to  the  very  smallest  imaginable  congregation, 
on  the  very  smallest  of  stipends.  When  Sir  Evan,  on  his  acces- 
sion, more  than  doubled  the  well-bestowed  income  of  Mr.  Clinton, 
he  married  an  amiable,  intelligent  young  lady,  who  had  long  been 
engaged  to  share  his  poverty  with  him,  as  soon  as  they  could  mus- 
ter a  sufficiency  to  exist  upon  together ;  and  the  domestic  happiness 
which  ensued  was  best  exemplified  by  the  hand-in-hand  diligence 
with  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  united  in  uprooting  the  tangled 
weeds  of  ignorance  around  their  little  parish,  and  in  pursuing  a  suc- 
cession of  most  beneficial  plans  for  the  general  good. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon,  Mrs.  Clinton  invited  some  of  the  most 
Mous  and  intelligent  of  their  neighbours  to  spend  the  evening  with 
her,  and  to  take  "  tea-pot  luck  ; "  while  Mr.  Clinton,  with  his  fine, 
solemn,  benevolent  voice,  read  aloud  some  instructive  work,  and  the 
ladies  occupied  several  hours  in  making  clothes  for  the  destitute 
poor ;  so  that  very  soon  the  ragged  school  looked  no  longer  ragged. 

Mr.  (vnd  Mrs.  Clinton  had,  for  several  years,  no  family,  but  in  the 
course  of  time,  two  fine,  high-spirited  little  boys  were  born,  who 
became,  in  after  years,  quite  an  ornament  to  the  village,  with  their 
bright  smiling  eyes,  their  boyish  laughter,  and  their  active  charity — 
for  in  every  good  work  their  parents  allowed  them,  a^  tin-,  happiest 
of  privileges,  to  share.  Who  does  not  feel  the  delight  of  being 
useful  ?  and  to  children,  from  the  very  earliest  age,  the  conscious- 
ness of  becoming  so  brings  a  glow  of  warm-hearted  happiness. 
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Lady  Edith  enjoyed  beyond  measure  attending  Mrs.  Clinton's 
tea-parties,  which  took  place  in  summer  amidst  the  hum  of  bees 
and  the  song  of  blackbirds  beneath  a  splendid  old  walnut-tree  L* 
the  garden  ;  and  though  the  manufacture  of  tartan  kilts  and  petti  • 
coats  was,  at  first,  very  savage  work  for  her  delicate  English  fingers, 
yet  she  had  a  heart  and  intellect  to  appreciate  at  its  inestimable 
worth  the  opportunity  of  so  much  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment. Mrs.  Clinton  seemed  at  all  times  to  be  present  everywhere, 
especially  where  she  was  most  wanted ;  and  no  subject  which  could 
add  to  her  husband's  usefulness  or  happiness  was  above  or  below 
her  attention.  She  carried  broth  to  the  poorest,  and  medicines  to 
the  sick  ;  she  taught  needle-work  to  the  girls ;  and  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  hearing  them,  in  their  own 
^  dwellings;  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  as  being  necessary  to  assumo 
any  peculiar  dress  or  nunlike  uniform  in  which  to  do  good.  She 
desired  only  to  be  a  Protestant  sister  of  charity,  attached  to  many 
a  dear  domestic  duty  which  no  Popish  superstition  had  ever  taught 
her  to  despise,  and  firmly  believing  with  the  Apostle  that  it  is  a  false 
religion  which  consists  in  "  abstaining  from  meats  and  forbidding  to 
marry." 

"  Strange !"  she  said,  one  day  after  receiving  directions  from  her 
husband  respecting  some  parish  duties, — "  how  very  strange,  that 
there  can  be  a  religion  professing  to  be  founded  on  the  Bible,  or 
rather  a  superstition,  which  would  forbid  such  a  union  as  ours ; 
when  both  God  and  nature  declare  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone.  How  on  earth  could  you  get  on  without  me,  Edward  ?" 

"  Not  very  well !"  replied  Mr.  Clinton,  smiling,  and  then  more 
gravely  adding  in  a  tone  of  deep  reflection,  "  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  only  church  professing  to  be  Christian,  which  has  forbidden 
God's  ordinance  of  marriage,  is  the  only  one  which  propagates  the 
blasphemous  legend  of  the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine." 

Among  the  younger  guests  who  were  welcomed  to  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton's little  tea-parties,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  respected  was 
Robert  Carre,  son  of  a  small  farmer  on  the  hill-side,  who  came  from 
his  distant  home  with  an  elasticity  of  step  and  animation  of  counte- 
nance which  enlivened  all  who  saw  him.  This  intelligent  youth 
had  early  shown  a  singular  genius  for  literature,  and  was  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  importance  as  well  as  to  the  delight  of  studying  sacred 
subjects,  to  do  which,  without  neglecting  other  duties,  he  often  sat 
up  half  the  night.  Some  of  Robert  Carre's  school-boy  verses  had 
been  truly  beautiful,  especially  those  addressed  to  the  young  village 
beauty,  Bessie  McRonald,  "  The  White  Rose  of  Clanmarina,"  as  he 
called  her,  a  niece  of  Sir  Evan's  old  military  servant,  and  one  of  the 
loveliest  girls,  scarcely  -out  of  her  childhood,  that  the  eye  of  a  poet 
jver  looked  upon. 

Lord  Eaglescairn  being  about  this  time  in  want  of  a  secretary,- 

offered  the  situation  to  young  Carre,  of  whom  he  had  heard  the  very 

v  highest  character,  and  proposed  to  give  him  100Z.  a-year.     He  even 
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pressed  the  offer  upon  his  acceptance,  with  the  promise  that  hii 
salary  should  be  on  a  sliding  scale,  to  rise  from  time  to  time  as  hia~ 
services  continued;  but  the  proposition  was  most  respectfully 
declined,  on  the  score  of  that  difference  in  religion  which  raised  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  his  entering  any  situation,  however  in  other 
respects  desirable.  This  reply,  given  with  the  most  guarded  civility, 
Lord  Eaglescairn  never  afterwards  forgave. 

From  this  time  Robert  Carre  continued  with  cheerful  industry, 
and  as  frank  and  honest  a  heart  as  ever  beat,  to  assist  his  father  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  little  farm,  which  he  spared  no  labour  to 
improve.  Not  a  flaw  in  the  fences  at  Daisybank,  nor  a  defect  hi 
the  soil  escaped  his  attention,  and  what  had  once  been  a  most  for- 
lorn looking  garden,  became  under  his  care  at  last  a  brilliant  rain- 
bow of  flowers  hemmed  in  by  a  hedge  of  hollyhocks,  lilacs,  and 
laburnums. 

Many  a  bouquet  which  might  have  been  envied  at  Almaek's  was 
carefully  cut  by  young  Carre  as  an  offering  to  Bessie  McRonald, 
who  received  the  dewy  roses  and  lilies  with  a  blush  and  a  smile 
that  eclipsed  them  all.  Robert  also  helped  her  to  adorn  the  little 
window  of  her  mother's  cottage  with  a  few  gaudy  geraniums,  sup- 
plied her  with  poultry  and  pigeons,  by  the  rearing  of  which  she 
made  some  little  profit,  as  well  as  gained  much  enjoyment,  and  he 
taught  her  to  cultivate  many  of  the  more  useful  vegetables  in  her 
mother's  little  "  yard."  Thus  industry  supplied  the  place  of 
Aladdin's  lamp,  and  few  young  men  ever  were  happier  than  Robert 
Carre,  who  occupied  all  his  leisure  as  a  Scripture  reader  among  the 
poor. 

Soldiers  at  a  review  often  have  a  mock  fight  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  but  when  a  real  enemy  appears,  they  unite  at  once  in  con- 
tending for  life  and  liberty.  Thus  there  had  been,  during  some 
years,  a  good-humoured  emulation  in  active  benevolence  on  the  part 
of  the  excellent  parish  minister  and  his  wife  towards  the  Clintons, 
whom  they  naturally  looked  upon  as  interlopers,  but  "  no  wars  on 
faith  prevented  works  of  love,"  and  when  Lord  Eaglescairn  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  a  priestly  conclave,  zealous  to 
extend  their  Popish  in£aence  throughout  the  parish  of  Clanmarina,  the 
friendly  toleration  which  had  always  subsisted  between  ^hese  two 
excellent  families  became  riveted  by  the  bond  of  a  common  inte- 
rest, and  a  common  fear  on  account  of  the  souls  under  their 
charge. 

In  Sir  Evan  McAlpine  these  excellent  and  zealous  ministers,  Mr. 
Clinton  and  Mr.  Macfarlane,  found  an  auxiliary,  in  whose  active 
earnest  life  religion  was  not  a  mere  parenthesis  >n  Sunday,  taken 
up  for  a  special  day,  and  laid  down  for  a  careless  week  ;  but,  lika 
the  salt  taken  with  his  food,  it  pervaded  whatever  he  thought,  did^ 
or  enjoyed.  To  Sir  Evan's  enlightened  mind  Christianity  had  ever 
been  a  religion  of  love,  which  supplied  the  only  grand  object  of 
human  life,  while  he  derived  his  own  individual  happiness  from  the 

2* 
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mutual  confidence,  affection,  and  sympathy  of  those  he  esteemed,  a* 
well  as  from  feelings  of  universal  goodwill  towards  every  living 
creature  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

It  might  have  touched  any  heart  with  emotion, — it  might  have 
brought  tears  of  approving  pleasure  into  any  eyes,  to  behold  the 
picture  of  genuine  felicity  and  of  dignified  benevolence  which  was 
presented,  when,  on  a  fine  summer  evening  in  July  1835,  the  Chief 
of  McAlpine,  who  delighted  in  giving  an  agreeable  outlet  to  the 
sympathy  and  affection  of  his  clansmen  and  neighbours,  celebrated, 
in  the  noble  park  at  Cairngorum  castle,  the  13th  birthday  of  his 
young  nephew  and  presumptive  heir,  young  Allan  McAlpine.  His 
education  was  now  carried  on  at  home,  by  Mr.  Herbert,  a  most 
accomplished  scholar,  who  had  many  years  before  been  Oxford 
tutor  to  Sir  Evan  himself,  and  was  now  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  but  happy  in  the  singular  success  with  which  he  cultivated 
the  talents  of  his  accomplished  pupil. 

None  of  his  juvenile  cotempo-aries  could  excel  young  Allan  at 
his  birthday  fete  in  the  athletic  Highland  exercises  of  throwing  the 
caber  or  putting  the  stone,  while,  with  a  face  apparently  made  for 
laughter  and  frolic,  he  joined  eagerly  in  all  the  national  games,  as 
enlivening  a  picture  of  healthful  boyish  festivity  as  ever  adorned  a 
birthd.iy  celebration.  Indeed,  if  Art  and  Nature  had  laid  their 
heads  together,  intending  to  excel  themselves  in  producing  a  crea- 
ture of  almost  faultless  perfection,  they  could  scarcely  have  done 
more  than  had  been  done  for  young  Allan,  even  though  descended 
from  the  proscribed  "Ambrose  dynasty." 

Sir  Evan,  whose  energy  seemed  to  have  no  twilight,  equipped,  ae 
was  his  daily  habit,  in  the  ancient  costume  of  his  clan,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  graceful  refined-looking  aunt,  Lady  Edith  Tremorne, 
presided  at  the  tenants'  dinner,  which  followed  that  day,  where 
unlimited  abundance  of  beef  and  of  plum  pudding,  tankards  of  ale 
and  barrels  of  beer  at  discretion,  were  served  in  the  open  air  to  a 
numerous  company  of  delighted  guests.  When  a  toast  was  pro- 
posed by  the  oldest  clansman  present, — "  The  roof-tree  of  McAlpine, 
and  onr  honoured  Chief,"  the  very  sky  was  rent  with  successive 
cheers,  which  might  have  been  heard  at  Inverness,  led  on,  cap  in 
hand,  by  Allan,  who  seemed  inspired  from  that  day  with  a  spirit  of 
manly  energy,  produced  by  the  fervour  of  his  grateful  affection  to 
ihe  best  of  uncles  and  the  kindest  cf  friends. 

The  Chief  made  a  short  speech  of  thanks  to  his  friends,  express- 
ing his  own  deep  conviction  that  the  only  earthly  object  worth 
living  IV-r,  was  the  hope  of  usefulness,  and  its  best  earthly  reward, 
the  sight  of  such  heartfelt  attachment  as  had  been  testified  towards 
himself  by  those  vhom  it  was  his  most  fervent  desire  and  constant 
prayer  that  he  m.'ght  really  benefit.  "  To  each  of  you  I  would  say, 
us  a  clansman  and  a  friend,"  he  added,  looking  around  on  his  atten- 
tive audience,  with  a  serious,  fixed,  and  steadfast  gaze,  "  Help  your- 
self, and  heaven  will  help  you.  Be  not  dependent  on  any  man's 
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efforts,  but  use  your  own,  remembering  the  good  old  saying, c  that 
time  is  to  the  wise  man  gold ;  but  in  the  fool's  hand  it  turns  to 
slates.' " 


CHAPTER  111 

•*  Methinks  the  phantoms  of  the  dead  appear  j 
But  lo  !  emerging  from  the  watery  grave, 
Again  they  float  incumbent  on  the  wave, 
Again  the  dismal  prospect  opens  round, 
The  wreck,  the  shore,  the  dying,  and  the  drown'd." 

FALCONER. 

How  truly  did  Archbishop  Leighton  remark,  that  the  Christian 
has  a  supernatural  delight  in  natural  things.  Among  the  many 
sources  of  pleasure  for  which  Sir  Evan  endeavoured  to  inspire  his 
nephew  with  a  taste,  was  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the  sce- 
nery of  this  noble  world,  and  especially  from  the  various  aspects  of 
the  ocean.  The  evening  of  Allan's  joyous  birthday  set  in  with  the 
fiercest  storm  at  sea  that  the  oldest  inhabitant  could  remember,  and 
Lady  Edith  proposed,  after  their  guests  had  dispersed,  that  the 
family  party,  Allan,  Sir  Evan,  and  herself,  should  proceed  to  the 
shore,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Herbert. 

As  they  proceeded  through  the  beautiful  park,  many  an  autumn 
leaf,  gorgeous  in  tints  of  orange,  crimson,  and  scarlet,  whirled  past 
or  dropped  at  their  feet  before  they  reached  the  tall  summit  of  the 
red  clift's  which  overhung  the  sea,  rising  abruptly  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  tide.  There  the  waves  dashed  upwards 
with  an  explosion  like  thunder,  while  the  sad  wailing  sound  of  the 
hurricane  caused  a  dismal  duet  with  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  bil- 
lows, and  loudly  contrasted  with  the  cheerful  voices  of  the  four  ani- 
mated spectators,  pleased  with  their  walk,  with  each  other,  with  tho 
glittering  sunset,  and  with  all  animated  nature. 

Sir  Evan  was  pointing  out  how  grandly  the  surf  came  dashing 
up  the  rocks  ar.d  tell  in  curling  surges  beneath,  while  innumerable 
sea-gulls  were  fluttering  around  in  the  crimson  light,  chasing  each 
other  on  the  water,  revelling  in  the  foam  and  dipping  themselves  in 
the  waves,  merry  as  a  party  of  school-girls  on  a  holiday,  when  sud- 
denly he  paused  with  a  start  of  evident  astonishment  and  dismay, 
tvhile  it  seemed  at  the  moment  as  if  a  thunder-bolt  in  a  summer's 
sky  could  scarcely  have  produced  in  the  usually  calm  spirit  of  Sir 
Evan  a  greater  sensation.  Allan  looked  round  in  amazement,  and 
saw  that  his  uncle  was  rooted  to  the  spot,  with  clasped  hands  and 
straining  eyeballs  gazing  far  out  to  sea,  where  a  long  rocky  point 
which  interrupted  the  view  was  encircled  by  a  belt  of  roaring 
surf,  and  almost  concealed  by  a  huge  canopy  of  massy  clouds. 
There  the  whole  ocean  seemed  rocking  in  convulsions,  and  the 
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howling  wind  sounded  indeed  sublime,  when,  banting  suddenly  in 
v'p'W,  and  battling  through  the  hurricane,  where  Allan  had  never  seen 
nny  sail  before,  a  tall  vessel  appeared,  scudding  rapidly  before  the 
storm,  and  in  her  apparently  reckless  course  she  seemed  making 
towards  Clanmarina  Bay.  The  scene  became  terrifically  sub'ime, 
as  tin-,  noble  ship,  like  a  floating  world,  came  bounding  forward-1,  an 
if  amidst  the  hurried  riot  of  the  unfettered  ocean  she  would  shiver 
teadfast  elill'on  which  they  stood. 

"  She  is  a  foreign  ship,  and  carries  a  foreign  flag,"  said  Sir  Evan, 
in  a  voice  of  grave  apprehension,  to  Mr.  Herbert.  "  See  how  wildly 
her  colours  are  streaming  in  the  blast!  She  will  be  hurled  on  the 
cnurs!" 

"  They  have  evidently  mistaken  their  course ;  yet  if  the  captain 
carries  a  chart  on  board,  that  will  point  out  the  almost  impossibility 
of  entering  this  bay  with  a  west  wind.  Every  seaman  avoids  it !" 
replied  Mr.  Herbert,  anxiously,  while  Sir  Evan,  with  shuddering 
indecision,  stood  during  one  short  moment  endeavouring  to  think 
what  he  ought  to  do  for  the  endangered  vessel.  It  looked  like  an 
Alpine  mountain  rushing  irresistibly  forwards,  buffeted  by  the 
i  oaring  tempest,  and  springing  over  the  gigantic  waves. 

"  They  will  be  lost !  all  on  board  must  perish !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Evan,  with  increasing  agitation.  "No  warning  can  reach  them  now, 
and  no  human  power  can  save  then1.  The  sails  are  torn  to  ribbons 
— yet  how  she  rends  her  way  onwards  !  Corne  all,  and  follow  me. 
We  must  do  something.  Let  it  not  be  our  faults  if  they  die ! 
Aunt  Edith,  and  Allan,  go  home  instantly,  ring  the  alarm-bell,  light 
the  largest  fires  you  can  kindle,  prepare  blankets,  linen,  hot  water, 
and  cordials.  Leave  the  rest  to  Herbert  and  me ;  but  hope  the 
and  pray  for  our  success." 

In  an  instant  Sir  Evan  and  Mr.  Herbert  were  with  dauntless 
heroism  in  full  career  down  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  cliff,  hal- 
looing to  the  fishermen  below  their  hurried  orders  that  the  fishing- 
boats  should  be  instantly  unmoored.  The  sailors  had  been  gazing 
inactively  at  the  fated  vessel ;  but  how  great  is  the  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  arouse  heroic  feelings  and  generous  thoughts  by  his  own 
example!  When  Sir  Evan  sprang  on  board  Hie  first  boat  which 
was  afloat,  followed  by  his  old  military  servant  McRonald  and 
Robert  Carre,  he  asked  in  tones  of  eager  animal  ion  if  any  of  the 
rlansmen  would  follow  to  the  rescue,  and  scarcely  had  he  spoken 
be  tore  ho  was  surrounded  by  a  sufficient  crew  of  hardy,  active,  ener- 
getic seamen.  The  splash  of  the  oars  had  already  gladdened  the 
•  brave  Chieftain's  ears,  as  they  hurriedly  pushed  off  from  the  shore, 
and  Sir  lOvan  himself  was  winding  the  helm  of  one  boat,  followed 
by  several  others,  when  suddenly  looking  round,  the  Chief  was 
startled  lo  perceive  that  Allan,  having  followed  unperceived  down 
the.  elilV,  had  leaped  into  the  boat,  raid  was  actually  seated  by  his 
>.idr.  The  spirited  boy  glanced  at  his  uncle,  his  hair  blowing  wildly 
in  this  fiercest  of  hurricanes,  his  cheek  burning  with  excitement, 
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and  his  eye  glittering  with  eagerness,  while  he  waved  his  hat,  and 
in  a  tone  of  fearless  delight  exclaimed,  "  Up,  guards,  and  at  them  !v 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  ship  had  already  struck 
with  so  terrific  a  shock  that  she  seemed  instantly  going  to  pieces. 
Port  after  port  fell  in,  and  the  wind  roared  through  the  rigging, 
while  the  vessel  continued  striking,  staggering,  and  still  plunging 
yet  further  on  the  sands,  till  at  length  the  wild  waves  washed  quite 
across  her,  precipitating  two  men  from  the  helm.  The  blocks 
groaned,  the  cordage  shook,  and  the  masts  almost  immediately  fell 
over  with  a  frightful  crash,  which  threw  the  ship  completely  on  her 
side,  and  precipitated  many  on  board  into  the  surf. 

Sir  Evan  was  now  near  enough  with  his  little  fleet  of  boats  to 
hear  the  voices  of  the  unfortunate  crew,  now  struggling  in  the  very 
jaws  of  destruction,  swearing  and  praying  in  a  breath,  while  all  was 
bewildering  confusion  around:  shrieks  for  help,  prayers  to  St. 
Elmo,  cries  of  despair,  the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  the  thunder  of  the 
waves,  and  the  long  sweep  of  the  ocean,  bellowing  as  it  dashed  up 
the  gigantic  rocks. 

High  above  all  such  appalling  sounds,  calm,  clear,  and  command- 
ing, arose  the  deep-toned  voice  of  Sir  Evan,  accustomed  to  author- 
ity and  fearless  of  danger.  He  directed  every  movement  with  as 
perfect  composure  as  if  seated  in  his  own  house,  while  the  boatmen, 
taking  courage  from  the  example  of  their  chief,  watched  his  looks 
with  implicit  confidence,  and  obeyed  his  orders  almost  before  they 
could  be  spoken. 

In  such  a  scene  of  entrancing  excitement  Allan  felt  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  all  the  little  adventures  of  his  school-boy  life ;  but 
though  animated  with  courageous  energy,  he  was  over-awed  into  a 
solemn  silence  by  the  tragical  interest  of  this  fearful  hour ;  still  his 
nerves  were  undaunted,  though  from  time  to  time  volumes  of  water 
came  streaming  over  the  bulwark  where  he  sat.  The  noble  boy 
forgot  his  own  danger  in  anxiously  watching  some  of  the  foreign 
crew,  entangled  in  the  rigging  of  their  ship,  while  in  momentary 
hazard  of  being  swept  away,  and  with  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  san- 
guine boyhood,  he  shouted  so  that  every  one  heard  him  and  felt 
encouraged  by  his  dauntless  spirit,  "  Let  us  save  them  all — every 
one  !  Not  a  man  shall  perish  !  Clanalpine  for  ever !" 

Sir  Evan's  stout-hearted  followers  looked  grave  and  resolute,  as 
men  who  knew  that  their  lives  were  at  stake,  but  feared  not  to 
hazard  them,  while,  with  almost  supernatural  strength  and  skill, 
they  pulled  their  oars  till  the  boat  sprung  through  the  gurgling 
waters,  or  swept  down  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountainous  waves- 
which  were  now  strewed  with  fragments  of  wreck,  with  broken 
spars,  and  with  drowning  men.  Several  of  the  boat's  crew  evidently 
quailed  with  apprehension  as  they  g]anced  around,  but  Sir  Evan 
aaid  in  his  own  low,  deep,  earnest  voice — "If  we  are  to  die,  let  it  be 
like  men." 

The  doomed  vessel  still  stood  at  bay,  though  the  mainmast  had 
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snapped  a*  a  reed,  and  come  down  with  a  crash  like  the  wreck  of 
nature  itself.  A  wild  shriek  had  echoed  up  to  heaven  from  the 
crowded  deck,  but  now  all  was  still,  while  the  terrified  crew,  dumb 
and  motionless  with  fright,  stood  huddled  together  at  the  gangway, 
watching  the  progress  of  their  deliverers.  Higher  and  higher  rose 
the  surf,  leaping  up  the  bides  of  the  foundering  vessel  in  wreaths  of 
foam,  while  every  plank  seemed  rending  asunder,  when  Sir  Evan's 
little  fleet  drew  up  alongside  of  her  more  sheltered  side,  and  he 
sprung  up  the  bulwarks  alone.  By  his  orders  the  clansmen  remain- 
ed at  their  oars  in  mute  and  solemn  obedience  to  receive  his  com- 
mands, while  the  crew,  one  by  one,  almost  torpid  with  affright, 
were  received  into  the  highland  boats. 

It  became  gradually  evident  now  to  Sir  Evan  that  this  was  a 
Spanish  vessel  which  he  had  entered,  as  he  overheard  the  Captain's 
exclamations,  in  his  own  native  language,  of  dismay  and  horror, 
mingled  with  prayers  of  almost  insane  agony  addressed  to  many  a 
saint — name  unknown.  Sir  Evan  also  perceived  a  carved  wooden 
figure  of  St.  Bridget  floating  amidst  the  wreck,  but  whether  it  had 
been  an  image  to  be  worshipped,  or  the  figure-head  of  the  ship,  he 
had  not  time  to  ascertain,  as  his  boat  was  whirling  fearfully  in  the 
eddy  of  the  driving  vessel,  and  looking  down  on  the  black  waste  of 
waters,  it  seemed,  even  to  his  brave  spirit,  as  if  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  every  living  soul  must  be  in  eternity. 

The  scene  around  might  have  sunk  the  stoutest  heart — the  wall 
of  waters  on  either  side,  the  cold  rushing  wind,  and  the  quivering  of 
the  vessel;  but  Sir  Evan,  standing  almost  on  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion, never  for  an  instant  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  though  the  little 
bark  manned  by  his  men  was  from  time  to  time  lifted  like  a  oird  on 
the  wing,  and  then  rushed  down  the  steep  abyss,  leaving  behind  a 
track  of  glittering  foam.  It  was  only  when  Sir  Evan  believed  every 
BOU!  on  board  to  be  rescued  that  he  again  descended  to  his  anxious 
erew,  and  rejoining  the  most  attached  clansmen  who  ever  pulled  an 
oar,  and  followed  by  the  other  boats,  crowded  with  refugees,  landed 
safely  on  the  little  rustic  pier  at  Clanmarina,  where  already  Lady 
Edith  had  lighted  a  blazing  bonfire  to  welcome  the  shipwrecked 
mariners  and  their  brave  deliverers. 

It  was  with  rapturous  delight,  yet  with  feelings  very  deeply  so- 
lemnized, that  the  friends  of  Sir  Evan  and  Allan  received  them  after 
BO  gallant  an  exploit  and  so  wonderful  an  escape.  Not  only  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Macfarlane  there,  filled  with 
warm-hearted  enthusiasm,  but  even  Lord  Eaglescairn  and  Father 
Eustace  mingled  their  congratulations  and  rejoicings  with  the  sur- 
rounding group,  and  showed  a  degree  of  heartfelt  cordiality  on  the 
occasion  which  gratified  Sir  Evan,  always  ready  to  meet  more  than 
half-way  every  evidence  of  friendly  intentions,  and  who  was  receiv- 
ed, when  he  landed,  with  a  cheer  that  might  have  been  heard  on  the 
highest  peak  of  Cairngorum. 

Already  among  the  breakers,  covered  with  sheets  of  foam,  were 
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scattered  planks,  masts,  rigging,  casks  of  wine,  bales  of  silk,  chests 
and  boxes,  all  tossing  about,  the  sport  of  that  noble  element  over 
which  the  ruined  ship  had  so  lately  ridden  triumphant.  In  the  last 
boat  which  reached  the  shore  there  was  one  female  and  a  ehild. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  the  only  passengers  on  board,  and  what 
rank  in  life  the  lady  held  was  not  very  obvious  at  the  moment,  as 
she  was  clothed  entirely  in  black,  wearing  what  was  either  a  con- 
ventual dress  or  the  very  deepest  mourning,  with  a  chain  round  her 
neck  bearing  a  small  miniature,  which  she  grasped  convulsively  in 
her  hand.  She  had  very  singular  eyebrows,  as  they  were  intensely 
black  and  strongly  marked,  as  if  a  band  of  black  velvet  passed 
across  her  forehead,  and  her  whole  countenance  was  livid  as  marble. 
The  fright  and  cold  had  rendered  her  completely  insensible,  and 
every  means  was  used  in  vain  for  the  sufferer's  restoration.  Father 
Eustace,  who  had  an  observant  eye  that  nothing  could  ever  escape, 
now  proposed  that  she  should  be  taken  in  Lord  Eaglescairn's  car- 
riage to  Eaglescairn  Castle,  adding,  that  he  proposed  this  for  a 
reason  which  no  one  present  could  endeavour  to  dispute, — that  she 
was  probably  of  his  own  persuasion,  and  it  naturally  became  his 
province,  therefore,  to  afford  her,  if  she  recovered,  his  spiritual  ad- 
vice and  consolations.  The  little  girl,  a  beautiful  child  of  about  ten 
years  old,  had  already  fallen  asleep  in  the  arms  of  Lady  Edith,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  McRonald,  the  butler,  conveyed  her  to  a 
warm  bed  in  the  lodge,  only  a  few  paces  distant  from  the  pier, 
where  .she  was  left  undisturbed  and  almost  forgotten  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  providing  food  and  lodging  for  so  many  unexpected 
guests  in  the  village  and  castle. 

When  Lady  Edith  some  hours  afterwards  revisited  the  sleeping 
quarters  of  her  little  stranger-guest,  she  became  astonished  at  the 
child's  singular  beauty.  Large  masses  of  long  dark  ringlets  lay 
streaming  over  the  pillow,  and  rippling  over  the  small  white,  well- 
turned  shoulders ;  and  the  little  girl's  long,  dark  eye-lashes — the 
longest  and  darkest  she  had  ever  seen — contrasted  singularly  with 
the  dazzling  skin,  transparent  as  alabaster,  and  tinged  on  the  cheek 
with  a  delicate  pink,  which  gave  a  hue  of  brilliancy  to  her  lovely 
complexion  more  of  the  English  than  of  the  Spanish  character. 
The  young  sleeper,  when  she  awoke,  was  sc  feverish  and  nervous 
from  the  shock  ancl  chill  of  the  previous  night,  that  Mr.  Clinton,  in 
lu's  capacity  of  doctor,  recommended  that  for  several  days  she 
should  remain  in  bed  at  Cairngorum  Castle,  where  she  had  been 
•ilready  conveyed,  and  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  as  the  slightest  agita- 
tion would  evidently  be  attended  with  danger.  When  Lady  Edith 
proceeded  to  Eaglescairn  Castle,  next  morning,  that  she  might  con- 
vey this  intelligence  to  the  party  there,  she  was  struck  with  a 
singular  degree  of  excitement  manifest  in  the  countenance  of  Lord 
Eaglescairn,  while  even  the  usually  passive  features  of  Father 
Eustace  betrayed  more  expression  than  tijey  were  usually  allowed 
to  wear,  when  he  approached  Lady  jSdith,  who  requested  to  see  the 
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rescued  lady,  that  she  might  tell  her  some  particulars  of  the  child's 
indisposition.  Father  Eustace  replied  that  his  own  patient  was 
also  very  ill,  much  more  seriously  so  than  the  child,  being  even 
violently  delirious;  and  that  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
to  speak  to  the  suffering  stranger,  or  even  to  see  her,  except  L-idy 
Eaglescairn  and  himself;  but  he  undertook,  as  soon  as  she  was  ablo 
for  any  conversation,  to  tell  her  every  particular  that  might  be  com- 
municated to  him  about  the  child.  Lady  Edith,  as  she  took  leavev 
felt  a  vague  consciousness  that  there  was  something  not  told  her  on 
this  occasion,  as  Father  Eustace  and  Lord  Eaglescairn  were  each 
evidently  apprehensive  when  the  other  spoke,  lest  he  should  say 
what  it  seemed  evident  was  not  to  be  said ;  yet  no  conjecture  could 
enable  her  to  imagine  a  secret  already  connected  with  two  strangers, 
respecting  whom  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  one  could  yet  have 
obtained  the  merest  snatch  of  information. 

The  child's  linen  was  marked  in  Spanish  with  the  name  of 
Beatrice  Farinelli,  and  the  whole  dress  in  which  she  had  been 
rescued  was  made  of  the  very  finest  materials ;  but  little  else 
belonging  to  her  was  ever  saved  from  the  hungry  waves.  Billow 
after  billow  tossed  the  fated  vessel  like  a  weed  on  the  ocean,  for 
some  stormy  hours,  till  at  length  it  gave  one  more  fearful  lurch, 
and  pitched  headlong  to  the  bottom.  The  captain,  in  witnessing 
this  final  catastrophe,  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  the  wildest 
despair;  and  from  the  little  which  Sir  Evan  could  understand  of 
his  impassioned  exclamations,  mingled  with  every  evidence  of  anger 
and  grief,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ship  had  been  actually  bound  on  some 
special  mission,  for  which  he  was  to  have  been  most  liberally  paid, 
to  bring  the  lady  and  child  who  were  on  board  to  this  very  neigh- 
bourhood. His  papers  were  all  gone  to  the  bottom,  with  the  im- 
portant orders  which  he  had  received  on  the  subject ;  but  he  seemed 
positive  that  the  bay  in  which  his  ship  had  foundered  was  the  very 
bay  of  which  he  had  been  in  search,  for  all  his  directions  had  been 
most  accurately  given  in  the  missing  chart,  with  letters,  he  said,  to 
several  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  account  was  partly 
confirmed  by  the  singular  fact,  that  little  Beatrice  spoke  English 
perfectly,  though  with  a  slightly  foreign  accent,  which  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  what  she  said ;  but  her  whole  knowledge  of  life 
seemed  limited  to  the  walls  of  a  convent,  where  a  Sister  Agnes  or 
a  Sister  Theresa  were  the  only  friends  of  whom  she  had  any  recol- 
lection. 

Sir  Evan  proceeded  next  day  to  Eaglescairn  Castle,  when  he 
stated  to  Lord  Eaglescairn  and  Father  Eustace  all  that  the  Spanish 
captain  had  said ;  but  they  both  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  cap- 
tain wished  to  found  a  claim  to  some  compensation  upon  so  impro- 
bable a  statement,  and  that  from  the  Chiefs  imperfect  mode  of 
understanding  his  language,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  But 
Lord  Eaglescairn  proposed  to  subscribe  a  sum  for  restoring  the 
shipwrecked  mariners  immediately  to  their  home,  the  munificencw 
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of  which  astonished  Sir  Evan,  coming  from  one  by  whom  the  verb 
"  to  give"  had  never  before  seemed  fully  understood. 

When  Sir  Evan  proceeded  to  inquire  of  Lord  Eaglescairn  for  hia 
Jady-guest,  Father  Eustace  hurriedly  informed  him,  with  a  look  of 
deep  concern,  that  her  mind  continued  still  in  a  very  wandering 
state,  and  that  during  a  short  interval  of  consciousness  she  had 
refused  to  answer  any  of  Lady  Eaglescairn's  inquiries,  but  made  a 
sign  for  him  to  approach,  saying  that  she  had  taken  a  vow  of 
silence  for  several  years,  and  would  speak  to  no  one  but  a  confessor. 
"  Therefore,"  added  Father  Eustace,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  his  usual  sublime  repose  of  manner,  "  if  you  have  any  commu- 
nication to  make,  let  it  be  done  through  me." 

Sir  Evan  had  an  instinctive  penetration  that  seldom  deceived 
him,  and  he  felt  a  secret  dissatisfaction,  quite  unaccountable  to  him- 
self, at  his  whole  interview  with  Lord  Eaglescairn  and  Father 
Eustace.  There  was  the  evident  restraint  of  something  on  their 
minds  that  could  not  be  told,  and  an  ill-concealed  impatience  to  send 
off  the  captain  and  crew,  which  occurred  to  him  afterwards  as  very 
singular ;  yet,  since  nothing  more  seemed  likely  to  be  elicited  from 
them,  or  possible  to  be  discovered,  the  Chief  took  immediate  mea- 
sures for  shipping  off  the  homeless  strangers  at  the  nearest  port,  all 
the  arrangements  for  which  he  made  in  about  ten  days,  with  the 
liberality  and  sympathising  kindness  invariably  a  part  of  his  nature. 

The  Spanish  captain  and  crew  were  to  depart  for  Glasgow  in  a 
fishing-vessel,  which  had  been  engaged  to  lay  off  Clanmarina  Bay  in 
passing,  to  pick  them  up,  and  Sir  Evan,  having  provided  in  every  way 
for  their  comfort  and  safety,  accompanied  these  foreign  wanderers 
to  the  pier.  When  they  were  about  to  push  off,  and  the  Chief 
with  his  followers  waved  their  caps  as  a  last  farewell,  the  Spanish 
captain,  who  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  at  the  same  time  counting 
his  beads, 'but  who  had  seemed  all  day  evidently  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme agitation,  suddenly  started  up,  threw  down  the  rosary  and 
tobacco,  sprung  back  upon  the  shore,  and  grasping  Sir  Evan  almost 
convulsively  by  the  arm,  said  in  low  trembling  accents — 

"  You  saved  my  life,  and  I  am  treating  you  like  a  villain  !  The 
Pope  himself  could  not  by  his  absolution  make  my  conscience  easy 
in  doing  so,  nor  all  the  Father  Eustaces  in  Christendom.  Here  is 
an  amber  rosary  and  a  golden  crucifix  belonging  to  that  child, 
which  I  secreted  during  the  wreck ;  and  let  me  confess  besides,  that 
those  letters  you  enjoined  me  to  deliver  at  Corunna  never 
can  reach  their  destination.  When  I  went  to  confession  last  night 
at  Eaglescairn  Abbey,  Father  Eustace  hud  his  injunction  on  me  to 
destroy  them  before  he.  would  give  me  absolution.  I  was  rascal 
enough  to  do  so  in  his  presence.  There  is  some  mystery  about  that 
child  evidently,  therefore  never  entrust  her,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  to 
Father  Eustace,  for  his  object  is  to  take  her  from  your  care,  and  it 
is  in  this  neighbourhood  I  am  certain  that  her  friends  were  to  have 
been  found,  though  I  think  she  has  found  some  enemies  too." 
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The  Spaniard  hastened  to  resume  his  seat  on  board  the  departing 
boat,  and  Sir  Evan  walked  musingly  back  to  his  own  fireside,  where 
he  communicated  to  Lady  Edith  and  Mr.  Herbert  the  singular  ac- 
knowledgment 'made  to  him  so  unexpectedly,  and  which  filled  the 
tvhole  party  with  amazement  and  with  indignation,  as  well  as  with 
new  interest  in  the  child's  future  destination.  Lady  Edith  had 
already  become  deeply  interested  in  the  lovely  intelligent  little  Bea- 
trice, but  though  educated  in  some  convent  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
refinement  in  every  graceful  accomplishment,  and  even  in  many 
literary  acquirements,  she  seemed  almost  incredibly  uninformed 
when  Lady  Edith  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  her  ignorance  and 
discovered  the  utter  prostration  of  the  girl's  fine  young  intellect. 
She  was  in  midnight  darkness  as  to  every  person,  place,  or  thing 
beyond  the  wails  of  her  convent.  In  respect  to  religion  her  whole 
faith  seemed  to  be  wasted  on  legends  of  saints,  no  better  than 
fairy  tales,  and  on  imaginary  miracles,  performed  by  lifeless  images, 
of  which  a  modern  conjurer  would  have  been  ashamed. 

"  Let  us  hope,"  said  Lady  Edith  with  benevolent  ardour,  "  that 
the  little  Beatrice  having  been  shipwrecked  on  our  shores,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  save  her  from  a  far  worse  shipwreck  of  the  soul." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Sir  Evan  earnestly,  "  for  never  did  I  see  the 
hideous  superstition  of  her  countrymen  more  degradingly  testified 
than  yesterday,  when  some  of  the  terrified  sailors  were  beating  an 
image  of  St.  Veronica,  as  large  as  life,  in  revenge  for  their  losses, 
and  others  were  frantically  praying  to  it,  bruised  and  battered  as  it 
was  by  so  long  drifting  among  the  rocks." 

"  Little  Beatrice  has  evidently  never  heard  of  a  Bible,"  said  Lady 
Edith,  "  and  yesterday  Allan  'found  the  poor  child  on  her  bare 
knees,  in  the  marble  hall,  rapidly  counting  over  her  beads  before 
the  stucco  busts  of  Archbishop  Leighton  and  Dr.  Chalmers ! " 

"As  Bishop  Warburton  says,  '  The  gods,  temples,  and  ceremonies 
of  pagan  times  were  adapted  by  papists  to  Christianity,' "  observed 
Mr.  Herbert. -  "The  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter  became  St.  Peter,  and 
Juno  has  transmitted  her  peacock  feathers  to  the  state  insignia  of 
the  Pope.  It  remained  for  more  modern  days  to  discover  that  St. 
Peter's  chair  was  a  convert  from  Mahometanisrn." 

"  Jupiter's  bronze  statue,"  said  Sir  Evan,  "  has  the  great  toe  lite- 
rally worn  away  by  the  pilgrims  daily  kissing  it  in  memory  of  the 
Apostle  Peter.  I  remember  seeing  beggars  come  indiscriminately 
with  thieves,  monks,  and  ladies,  who  all  carefully  wiped  the  remains 
of  the  toe,  the  ladies  using  their  embroidered  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
before  taking  their  turn  to  salute  this  transformed  Jupiter.  His 
foot  reminded  me  of  the  image  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  before 
which  the  captive  Israelites  were  commanded  to  bend  the  knee." 

"Nothing  can  be  more  splendid  than  the  statue  of  Juno  at  Rome, 
now  adorned  to  represent  the  Virgin  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Herbert. 
"  She  wears  diamonds  that  an  empress  could  not  match,  but  her 
votaries  have  committed  an  absurd  anachronism  by  putting  on  their 
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jdol  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  being  ornaments  of  very  modern  invention. 
That  is  quite,  on  a  par  with  the  bad  taste  of  putting  jewels  at  all 
upon  one  whose  vocation  on  earth  was  to  set  us  an  example  of 
humility  and  every  other  private  virtue  in  humble  life." 

"The  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin  which  I  saw  at  Saragossa, 
supposed  to  perform  miracles,  is  a  little  black  doll  dressed  in  scar- 
let satin  and  gold,"  said  Sir  Evan ;  "  and  there  are  rival  dolls  in  every 
city  of  Spain,  where  the  most  angry  jealousy  burns  fiercely  between 
the  inhabitants  respecting  the  superiority  of  their  favourite  image. 
When  I  was  last  in  Spain  a  young  lady  of  large  fortune  had  been 
worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  delirious  excitement  that  she  allowed 
her  two  brothers  to  put  her  to  death,  by  crucifying  her  on  the  door 
of  their  sitting-room,  after  which  they  succeeded  to  her  income." 

There  are  sometimes  conversations  heard  once  in  our  lives  by  an 
apparent  accident,  which  remain  engraved  on  our  memory,  and  make 
us  think  for  ever,  especially  when  for  the  first  time  they  call  up 
reflection  to  an  unaccustomed  mind.  Beatrice  was  seated  on  a  stool 
at  the  feet  of  Lad}7  Edith  while  these  remarks  were  made,  some  of 
which  she  partially  understood,  and  they  long  afterwards  haunted 
her  recollection.  She  had  in  her  arms  a  large  doll,  given  her  that  day 
by  Lady  Edith,  who  had  purchased  it  at  a  charity  bazaar  in  Cro- 
marty.  Whenever  she  looked  at  it  afterwards,  and  pulled  the  wire 
to  open  or  shut  the  eyes,  she  became  reminded  of  so  much  as  she 
had  understood  of  what  passed,  and  pursued  the  subject  in  subse- 
quent years  to  its  very  centre,  under  the  tuition  of  those  into  whose 
affectionate  care  she  had  fortunately  fallen.  Sir  Evan  and  Lady 
Edith  having  resolved  to  be  her  friends,  and  even  more  than  friends, 
instructed  Beatrice  by  degrees  during  the  long  lapse  of  years  in  the 
profoundest  depths  of  theology,  being  conscious  that  if  ever  re- 
claimed  by  her  Spanish  relatives  it  would  be  no  superficial  know- 
edge  that  could  enable  her  to  withstand  the  wiles  by  which  she 
would  be  immediately  beset. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

""Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolvet, 
Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of  lucre  arid  ambition  ;  and  the  truth 
With  superstition  and  tradition's  taint, 
Left  only  in  these  written  records  purn, 
Though  not  but  by  the  Spirit  understood. 
Then  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  names, 
Places,  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  join 
Secular  power  :  though  feigning  still  to  act 
By  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 
The  Spirit  of  God,  promised  alike  and  given 
To  all  believers."  MlLTOW. 

THE  next  day  after  this  conversation,  Sir  Evan  sent  a  friendly 
note  to  Lord  Eaglescairn,  announcing  that  more  than  a  week  having 
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now  elapsed,  he  meant  to  call  at  the  castle  next  day  at  four  o'clock, 
with  Lady  Edith,  when  he  trusted  that  no  impediment  would  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  their  seeing  the  Spanish  lady  who  had 
been  recently  delivered  from  shipwreck,  as  he  felt  entitled  to  an 
interview,  and  was  resolved  to  obtain  one  even  though  she  might 
choose  to  observe  her  vow  by  remaining  both  deaf  and  dumb  during 
their  whole  visit. 

"  How  very  strange,"  said  Sir  Evan  to  Mr.  Herbert  when  folding 
up  his  letter,  "  are  these  Popish  vows  to  abstain  from  the  common 
functions  of  nature,  sleep,  food,  or  speech  !  Suppose  I  could  make 
a  vow  only  to  inhale  my  breath  six  times  in  a  minute  instead  of 
sixty,  how  usefully  my  attention  would  be  occupied  in  the  painful 
effort  to  check  the  inclination  to  breathe,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
innocent  indulgence." 

"  Two-thirds  of  the  insane  patients  in  a  mad-house  chiefly  show 
their  derangement  by  an  intention  of  starving  themselves  to  death  ; 
most  of  them  are  sleepless,  and  many  are  voluntarily  dumb,"  replied 
Mr.  Herbert.  "  I  think  those  well-meaning  persons  who  so  closely 
imitate  the  effects  of  derangement  reduce  the  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  till  they  become  more  liable  to  those  strange  delusions,  which 
cause  Papists  to  '  see  visions  and  dream  dreams.' " 

"  There  is  quite  a  new  code  of  sins  in  the  Popish  world,"  observed 
Sir  Evan,  sealing  his  letter ;  "the  sin  of  reading  the  Bible,  of  eat- 
ing, of  sleeping,  of  speaking,  of  marrying,  of  having  one's  own  opi- 
nion, or  of  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  and  their  code  of  virtue 
is  to  make  unnecessary  vows  against  those  very  necessaries  of  life 
which  God  has  appointed  as  the  means  of  our  existence  and  of  our 
improvement.  Suppose  the  birds  were  suddenly  to  think  it  wrong 
to  sing,  would  they  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  creation  better  by 
leaving  off?" 

The  carriage  which  was  to  convey  Sir  Evan  to  Eaglescairn  Cas- 
tle stood  already  at  the  door  next  morning,  and  Lady  Edith  had 
taken  her  seat,  when  to  their  astonishment  Father  Eustace  appeared 
in  the  approach  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Chief,  with  a  look  of 
resolute  calmness,  evidently  assumed  with  great  effort,  for  his  hand- 
some  dark  face  was  lividly  pale,  and  his  firmly-clenched  mouth  bore 
an  expression  of  reckless  determination. 

"  I  am  come,"  he  said,  endeavouring  to  speak  in  a  careless  con- 
versational tone,  "to  save  you  a  useless  drive.  Madame  Farinelli, 
our  foreign  guest,  has  taken,  contrary  to  my  advice,  a  very  decided 
step  by  retiring  for  some  weeks  of  solitude  and  penance  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Columba,  at  Inverness,  where  she  wishes  to  collect  her 
mind  and  thoughts,  after  the  terrors  of  shipwreck  and  the  delirium 
which  so  calamitously  followed.  She  desires  me  to  convey  her 
thanks  to  you  for  her  wonderful  deliverance,  an  obligation  which 
she  can  never  possibly  either  forget  or  repay ;  and  I  am  also  em- 
powered to  relieve  you  from  the  charge  of  her  little  girl,  who  is  to 
join  Madame  Farinelli  at  Inverness." 

Sir  Evan  fixed  his  firm  intelligent  eye  with  penetrating  examina 
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tion  on  the  handsome  countenance  of  Father  Eustace,  which  looked 
immovable  as  a  mask,  when  the  Chief  replied  in  accents  of  stern 
reproof  and  of  contemptuous  indignation : 

"  You  are  deceiving  me,  and  I  know  it,  Father  Eustace.     Ifc  may 
perhaps  hurt  your  conscience  to  be  found  out,  and  it  has  most 
deeply  shocked  me  that  you  are.    The  Spanish  Captain  has  revealed 
that  letters  of  mine  which  were  entrusted  to  him  were,  at  your  insti- 
gation, destroyed.     Lord  Eaglescairn  cannot  surely  be  cognisant  of 
this  crime  ?    I  do  not  allow  myself  to  suspect  that  possible ;  therefore  m 
to  him  I  shall  immediately  communicate  the  very  painful  discovery  \ 
of  so  much  guilt  on  your  part,  the  inducement  to  which  seems    J 
totally  inconceivable.    This  attempt  to  intercept  my  communications    j; 
must  prove  utterly  unavailing,  as  I  shall  send  duplicates  of  my  letters    i 
by  the  sure  vehicle  of  the  post  immediately." 

Father  Eustace  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  man  meekly  suffering 
under  a  false  accusation,  raised  his  eye-brows,  dropped  his  eye-lids, 
bent  his  head,  and  remained  for  several  minutes  perfectly  silent ; 
but  as  Sir  Evan  resolutely  waited  for  an  answer,  he  said,  "  I  had  a 
bad  opin'on  of  that  ship-wrecked  captain  from  the  first,  and  this  lying 
invention  of  his  ctmnrms  it.  He  has  stolen  a  sum  of  money  from 
Lord  Eaglescairn,  but  he  cannot  steal  from  me  my  reputation  for 
honour  and  integrity  with  any  but  heretics.  I  leave  you  to  form 
what  opinion  of  my  faith  arid  conduct  suits  you  best,  Sir  Evan,  and 
I  shall  only  remain  here  to  receive  the  girl  who  is  committed  by  her 
mother  to  my  care." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  replied  Sir  Evan,  gazing  at  Father 
Eustace  vvitli  most  disconcerting  earnestness.  *  Till  I  have  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  strange  lady,  and  hear  from  her  own  lips 
what  are  her  wishes  in  respect  to  the  little  Beatrice,  she  shall  remain 
under  my  guardianship." 

'k  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Father  Eustace,  with  not  the  most 
amiable  expression  a  face  could  display ;  "  you  surely  cannot  intend 
to  dispute  a  mother's  prerogative  when  she  sends  for  her  own 
child?" 

"  Not  if  it  is  proved  that  the  little  girl  is  hers,  and  that  these  are 
her  own  unbiassed  wishes.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  my 
personally  seeing  the  lady  with  whom  you  so  unaccountably  refuse 
me  an  interview.  Beatrice  Farinelli  shall  remain  under  the  charge 
of  Lady  Edith,  and  under  my  roof,  till  I  see  and  speak  to  any  one 
who  professes  to  have  a  superior  right.  Her  destination  was  to  this 
neighbourhood,  therefore  we  cannot  doubt  that  letters  will  follow 
her  from  Corunua,  to  intimate  where  her  home  ought  to  be,  if  you 
are  still  unable  to  gather  these  particulars  from  the  lady  herself. 
By  some  means  or  other  I  shall  see  the  shipwrecked  stranger,  even 
though  legal  means  should  become  necessary  to  obtain  the  interview 
which  you  so  unwarrantably  deny  me." 

Father  Eustace  looked  very  grand  and  injured  as  he  turned  away, 
but  seeing  with  very  uncomfortable  distinctness  that  Sir  Evan  desired 
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to  hold  no  further  communication  with  him,  and  had  no  idea  of 
yielding  another  thought  to  his  decision  that  the  child  should  remain 
at  Cairngorum  Castle  till  a  legal  guardian  appeared,  and  personally 
proved  a  right  to  claim  her,  the  disappointed  arid  apparently  indig- 
nant priest,  with  a  look  at  Sir  Evan  as  if  considering  how  he  could 
most  speedily  annihilate  him,  slowly  departed. 

The  laws  of  England,  which  give  liberty  to  every  individual  in 
Britain,  do  not  yet  throw  the  light  of  freedom  within  the  walls  of 
any  Popish  convent,  and  no  effort  that  Sir  Evan  could  ever  after- 
wards make,  enabled  him  to  see  the  Spanish  stranger.  He  even 
went  to  make  inquiries  at  Inverness  in  person,  and  was  told  by  the 
Abbess  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Columba,  in  her  most  smiling  and 
fascinating  tones,  that  the  Spanish  stranger  wished  to  see  no  one, 
and  on  a  second  visit,  that  she  had  suddenly  found  an  unexpected 
opportunity  to  return  home,  and  that  she  had  gone,  intending  to 
send,  as  soon  as  she  arrived  in  Spain,  a  trusty  messenger  for  the 
young  Beatrice.  No  such  messenger  ever  came,  and  when  Sir 
Evan  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  extract  some  information  from 
Father  Eustace,  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  an  iceberg,  unless 
he  would  consent  to  deliver  the  little  foundling  up  to  Father 
Eustace's  custody. 

The  rolling  years  of  time  passed  away  without  further  notice 
being  ever  taken  by  any  one,  beyond  the  family  circle  of  Sir  Evan, 
th\it  such  a  child  existed  on  the  earth  as  Beatrice  Farinelli;  and 
nothing  that  the  Chief  could  say  to  Lord  Eaglescairn  on  that  sub- 
ject'made  the  slightest  impression  on  him  in  reference  to  the  strange- 
conduct  of  Father  Eustace,  whom  he  considered  now  as  a  solemn 
impostor,  and  who  passed  him  when  they  accidentally  met  in  future 
with  the  vacant  stare  of  an  absent,  self-absorbed  stranger. 

Sir  Evan,  feeling  a  judicious  dread  of  too  precocious  an  intellect, 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  his  young  nephew  Allan 
from  becoming  a  juvenile  prodigy,  under  the  tuition  of  his  English 
preceptor,  Mr.  Herbert,  whose  .accurate  scholarship  and  enlightened 
piety  rendered  him  the  most  delightful  of  inmates  at  Cairn o-o rum 
Castle,  and  enabled  him  advantageously  to  assist  Mr.  ClintorTin  all 
his  clerical  duties ;  but  he  was  prevailed  on  about  this  time  to  accept 
the  Bishopric  of  Inverness,  and  when  the  time  of  his  departure  came 
the  Chief  resolved  that  his  nephew's  well-stored  mind  should  be 
allowed  for  a  few  months  to  lie  fallow. 

So  great  was  the  grief  of  many  among  the  poor  at  Clanmarina 
for  the  departure  of  the  new  Bishop,  that  Sir  Evan  smilingly  said  to 
him,  "-How  truly  did  Luther  observe  that  every  man  is  born  with  a 
Pope  in  his  heart !  Such  is  the  almost  idolatrous  attachment  felt 
by  even  the  best  Christians  towards  those  clergymen  who  teach 
thern  well,  that  each  minister  would  soon  become  a  miniature  Pope 
I  believe,  Herbert,  it  really  is  time  for  you  to  leave  us,  that  all  ir. 
this  house  may  look  beyond  mere  human  help." 

From  this  time  Lady  Edith  became  Allan's  favourite  companion 
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and  confidante,  after  his  excellent  tutor  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
ippointed  Bishop  of  Inverness,  and  she  instructed  the  spirited  hoy 
while  she  amused  him,  having  obtained  an  influence  over  his  mind, 
through  the  medium  of  his  affection,  almost  unbounded  ;  and  now 
the  attachment  of  Beatrice  became  every  successive  year  more  enthu- 
siastic. WitJ^haracteristic  energy,  Lady  Edith,  considering  her 
present  life,  as  thofirst  stage  of  an  immortal  mind  in  its  progress  ts 
eternity, -had  at  once  assumed  the  entire  duty  of  educating  the  young 
stranger  herself;  and  a  most  apt,  as  well  as  a  most  interesting  pupil 
she  had  found.  The  two  beautiful  intelligent  young  people,  loving 
and  being  beloved  by  all  around,  were  a  source  of  the  greatest  and 
best  happiness  to  Lady  Edith,  who  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  mag- 
netic influence  over  their  feelings,  by  the  successful  endeavour  she 
constantly  made  to  attach  them  to  herself,  and  by  the  benefits  she 
conferred  while  enlightening  their  understandings  and  improving 
their  hearts. 

The  effect  of  Lady  Edith's  judicious  training  became  obvious,  not 
only  by  the  mental  energy  she  encouraged  in  Allan,  but  also  by  the 
gentle  sensibility  she  cherished  in  Beatrice,  now  the  very  prettiest 
creature  and  most  joyful  phantom,  to  be  seen  on  the  earth.  The 
fair  young  girl,  with  the  rich  bloom  of  a  southern  clime  on  her 
cheek,  could  be  compared  only  to  a  sunbeam,  flitting  gaily  in  her 
girlish  beauty  through  the  grim  old  towers  of  Cairngorum  Castle, 
or  flying  with  fairy  footsteps,  free  as  mountain  air,  over  the  heather- 
clad  hills.  She  was  accompanied,  or  rather  pursued  on  these  excur- 
sions, by  her  high-spirited  and  frolicksome  companion,  Allan,  with 
his  bright  glowing  countenance,  his  mutinous  laugh,  and  waving 
brown  hair,  in  all  the  blooming  animation  of  happy  thoughtless 
boyhood. 

Beatrice  Farinelli  at  fifteen  was  thoroughly  taught  by  Lady  Edith 
all  the  graceful  decorations,  as  well  as  the  essential  principles  of 
education.  Not  merely  were  her  fingers  and  her  feet  well  instructed, 
but  her  heart  and  intellect  were  moreover  affectionately  trained  for 
the  duties  of  this  world,  as  well  as  for  the  hopes  of  a  better.  With 
the  tenderest  affection,  Lady  Edith  from  day  to  day  enticed  the 
blooming  young  girl  to  her  lessons,  and  increasing  year  by  year  her 
efforts,  taught  Beatrice  by  an  expensive,  liberal,  and  generous  educa- 
tion, how  to  master  every  subject  of  intelligent  inquiry,  as  well  as 
to  mingle  in  society  agreeably,  to  converse  with  intelligent  frank- 
ness, and  to  exercise  every  faculty  for  the  ultimate  improvement  of 
her  heart. 

One  morning  Lady  Edith,  on  returning  from  her  usual  round  of 
visits  among  some  poor  people  sick  of  a  fever,  among  whom  it 
seemed  neither  safe  nor  desirable  that  Beatrice  should  be  introduced, 
was  surprised  that  she  entered  the  house  without  the  lively  girl  hav- 
ing run  out  as  usual  to  welcome  her,  and  she  became  still  more  asto- 
nished, neither  to  find  her,  according  to  custom  at  that  hour,  culti- 
vating her  flowers,  nor  rehearsing  her  music.  Hours  had  passed 
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since  Ladv  Edith  wont  out,  and  the  servants  during  that  time 
believed  that  Beatrice  had  accompanied  her  ;  but  now  every  search 
was  made  in  vain,  and  the  agitation  of  the  whole  household  became 
extreme.  Never  was  a  child  more  beloved,  and  her  absence,  which 
would  have  been  at  any  time  unaccountable,  began  to  cause  tho 
mos^  alarming  apprehensions.  Sir  Evan,  who  had  dispatched  his 


emissaries  in  every  possible  direction,  himself  set  out  towards  Eagle- 
scairn  Castle,  with  a  secret  misgiving  that  Beatrice  might  have  been 
enticed  there  by  Father  Eustace,  of  whose  sinister  desire  to  have 
her  in  his  power  the  Chief  could  not  entertain  a  doubt,  however 
perplexed  he  felt  to  assign  any  motive  for  wishing  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  so  friendless  an  orphan. 

Lady  Edith  had  met  Sir  Evan  near  the  lodge,  and  they  were 
hastily  proceeding  together,  when  suddenly  the  old  soldier  who  had 
long  been  Sir  Evan's  regimental  servant,  McRonaldi,  appeared  as 
rapidly  approaching  as  his  stately  military  step  could  allow.  His 
bronzed  face,  covered  with  a  skin  like  parchment,  became  lighted 
up,  as  it  had  often  been  on  leading  a  forlorn  hope,  when  he 
approached  cap  in  hand,  saying,  "  Sir  Evan,  if  you  please,  Sir,  the 
young  lady  is  safe." 

"How!  where?"  exclaimed  Lady  Edith  eagerly,  and  at  this 
moment  Beatrice  flew  along  the  path,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  rushed 
into  her  arms,  and  clung  vehemently  to  her,  as  if  still  under  the 
influence  of  some  recent  fright.  Her  whole  frame  trembled,  and 
her  cheeks  were  flushed  as  scarlet,  while  every  now  and  Ihen  she 
once  more  clasped  her  arms  round  Lady  Edith,  giving  her  the  rough 
eager  kiss  of  an  agitated  and  affectionate  child.  The  young  girl, 
interrupted  by  sobs  and  tears,  related  that  a  lady,  wearing  a  thick 
veil,  had  entered  the  garden  that  morning,  and  asked  if  she  could 
point  out  the  shortest  way  to  Eaglescairn  Castle,  which  she  con- 
sented to  do.  On  emerging  at  the  garden  door,  from  whence  she 
intended  to  point  out  the  path,  a  gentleman  habited  like  a  priest 
joined  the  lady,  and  they  both  united  in  requesting  her  to  accom- 
pany them  a  short  way,  as  they  had  something  of  consequence  to  tell 
her.  After  thus  enticing  her  a  mile  or  two  on,  the  gentleman  pro- 
posed that  she  should  leave  her  present  home  with  the  lady  who 
accompanied  him,  and  who  would  take  her  at  once  to  relations  all 
anxious  for  her  restoration  to  them.  Beatrice  said  he  spoke  so 
eagerly  that  she  found  it  impossible  to  get  away,  and  she  had  been 
unwillingly  led  on  till  they  reached  a  carriage.  This  she  refused  to 
enter,  but  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  escape,  when  fortunately 
McRonald  appearing  in  his  market  cart,  she  claimed  his  protection, 
and  even  then  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  away.  The  strangers 
at  last,  however,  found  themselves  obliged  to  yield  her  up,  and  hur- 
rying into  the  carriage  drove  off. 

For  many  subsequent  years  no  more  was  heard  of  any  one  again 
making  an  attempt  on  the  liberty  of  Beatrice. 

Meanwhile  a  spirit  of  true  gentleman-like  and  Christian  hospi- 
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tality  was  exercised  by  the  Chief  of  Clanalpine  towards  the  many 
distinguished  guests  from  England  and  elsewhere,  who  crowdetl 
northwards  every  autumn  to  enjoy  the  sporting  excitements  of  a  gay 
Highland  home ;  and  while  the  Chief  delighted  in  the  society  of  his 
relations,  friends,  and  old  brother-officers,  he  maintained  an  enlight- 
ened and  cordial  interest  in  general  society,  as  well  as  in  the  study 
of  nature,  science,  literature,  politics,  and  current  events,  on  all  of 
which  sources  of  thought  he  taught  his  young  nephew  also  to  keep 
an  eye  of  intelligent  curiosity. 

Wherever  or  whenever  Father  Eustace  and  Sir  Evan  met  in  after 
years,  it  appeared  as  if  they  had  never  met  before,  did  not  care  to 
meet  then,  and  never  wished  to  meet  hereafter ;  but  with  respect  to 
young  Allan  and  Beatrice,  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuit  was  very  differ- 
ent, especially  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Herbert  to  his  episcopal 
seat  at  Inverness  left  the  young  man  for  a  short  time  tutorless,  and 
therefore,  when  not,  as  was  generally  the  case,  with  his  uncle,  occa- 
sionally alone.  Whenever  they  met  by  accident, — and  that  accident 
accidentally  happened  very  often, — Father  Eustace  in  passing  spoke 
a  few  words  of  courteous  kindness  to  the  young  sportsman. -  If 
Allan  were  fishing,  he  had  a  fly  of  peculiar  construction,  the  only 
one  suited  to  that  stream,  which  he  taught  the  boy  how  to  manufac- 
ture; he  introduced  him  to  the  best  pools,  generally  within  Lord 
Eaglescairn's  boundary;  and  pointed  out  one  day  to  Beatrice  where 
the  loveliest  wild  flowers  abounded  there,  and  how  to  draw  them 
with  all  their  gay  tints  remaining  perfect.  He  lingered  often  with 
the  young  heir  of  Clanalpine,  when  he  happened  to  be  alone,  and 
brought  out  all  the  vast  resources  of  his  wonderfully  trained  intellect, 
of  his  wide  and  various  erudition,  to  interest  and  amuse  him ;  he 
roused  his  curiosity  with  respect  to  books  of  which  the  boy  had 
never  even  heard,  and  at  a  time  when  Sir  Evan  was  necessarily 
absent  for  some  weeks,  having  gone  to  select  a  tutor  for  his  nephew 
at  Oxford,  to  prepare  him  for  that  University,  Father  Eustace 
brought  these  books  to  the  river  side,  and  thus  happening,  by  mere 
accident,  to  have  them  in  his  pocket,  read  passages  aloud  for  Allen 
of  the  most  exciting  interest,  which  made  the  young  angler  at  last 
almost  forget  to  land  the  trout  when  he  had  hooked  it;  but  the 
angler  of  a  different  object  never  for  a  moment  forgot  his  game. 
When  Sir  Evan  returned  home,  and  Allan  frankly  mentioned  these 
interviews,  the  Chief,  with  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  contempt,  inter- 
dicted the  continuance  of  such  clandestine  assiduities  on  the  part 
of  Father  Eustace,  and  secretly  congratulated  himself  in  having 
ended  this  guerilla  warfare  of  stratagem,  by  securing  for  Allan  the 
most  Protestant  of  Protestant  tutors,  recommended  by  several  Pro- 
testant families  of  distinction,  and  by  more  than  one  Protestant 
clergyman  at  Oxford. 

Never  was  there  such  a  piece  of  still  life  in  any  house  as  this 
learned  treasure,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  a  perfect  dungeon  of  know- 
ledge if  he  had  anything  in  him  at  all.  He  seemed  neither  to  see, 
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to  hear,  to  eat,  nor  to  speak,  but  made  his  appearance  in  society  a 
self-contained  man,  with  no  evidence  of  interest  in  anything  or  in 
any  one,  except  in  his  pupil,  and  in  Beatrice,  to  whom  he  obligingly 
volunteered  some  instruction  in  history. 

Mr.  Talbot  now  occupied  Allan's  time  so  incessantly,  that  it 
became  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  word  of  uninterrupted 
intercourse  with  the  young  student.  Mr.  Talbot,  with  perfect 
politeness,  made  it  evident  that  he  would  not  be  interfered  with 
in  his  prerogative  of  monopolizing  Allan's  whole  time  and  attention, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nearest  relations,  and  by  his  dark  still 
glance,  evidently  ruled  his  pupil's  very  thoughts.  It  became  an 
evident  infringement  of  a  right  if  any  one  spoke  for  above  a  minute 
to  Allan,  who  seemed  under  a  spell,  as  if  drawn  by  some  invisible 
chain  to  be  always  close  beside  his  tutor,  while  Mr.  Talbot  watched 
him  with  an  eye  that  seemed  never  to  slumber.  Once  a  day  only 
his  tutor  became  absent  from  home,  and  that  was  at  the  very  ear- 
liest peep  of  the  morning  light,  long  previous  to  the  hour  at  which 
Allan  was  accustomed  to  rise;  and  before  he  was  thoroughly  awake 
every  day,  he  heard  Mr.  Tal Lot's  door  gently  opened,  and  his 
step  going  stealthily  down-stairs ;  but  during  some  time  he  felt  only 
the  most  profound  pity  for  any  man  leaving  his  bed  at  so  uncouth 
an  hour. 

One  morning,  however,  when  the  weather  had  become  insuffer- 
ably cold,  and  the  howling  wind  sent  the  rain  in  torrents  on  his  win- 
dow, it  did  fill  Allan  with  wonder  that  any  one  could  persuade  him- 
self on  any  terms  to  go  out,  and  feeling  a  momentary  curiosity  to 
learn  if  Mr.  Talbot  really  had  faced  the  blast,  he  hurried  to  tho 
window  and  saw  him  buffeting  along  through  wind  and  rain  towards 
Eaglescairn  Castle.  Allan  then  proceeded  to  clean  his  gun,  arrange 
his  flies,  and  perform  other  boyish  evolutions,  which  occupied 
nearly  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  happened  to  look 
up,  and  with  surprise  perceived  Mr.  Talbot  again  at  some  distance, 
taking  a  hurried  and  very  cordial  leave  of  Father  Eustace,  who  waa 
evidently  anxious  to  avoid  being  seen. 

The  unsuspecting  Sir  Evan  confided  implicitly  in  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  his  inaccessible  inmate,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  only  regretted 
that  so  great  a  scholar,  and  such  a  perfect  treasure,  was  not  more 
sociable  in  his  habits.  "  Dumb  as  a  dormouse !"  he  muttered  to 
himself  one  day,  gazing  in  astonished  perplexity  at  this  "  man-ma- 
chine," as  Sir  Evan  called  him.  "  Mr.  Talbot  is  so  secret,  Allan,  that 
he  would,  if  he  could,  conceal  from  all  London  for  a  week  what 
o'clock  it  is.  His  reserve  casts  a  great  black  shadow  on  our  spirits, 
whenever  he  appears !" 

Meanwhile  the  Chief,  by  his  own  philanthropic  exertions,  had, 
as  his  old  military  servant  McRonald  expressively  observed,  "  added 
tails  to  many  ^a  working  men's  jacket,  without  taking  them  fror.a 
the  richer  man's  coat."  The  crumbling  mud-hovels  of  Clanmarina 
had  been  gradually  replaced  by  good  stone-and-lime  cottages,  and 
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on  the  extensive  Cairngorum  property,  'every  rood  maintained  its 
man."  The  good  Chief,  generous  to  his  last  guinea,  would  gladly 
have  extended  his  judicous  encouragement,  so  as  to  enrich  and 
benefit  the  starving  Romanist  population  in  that  half  of  the  village 
not  his  own,  where  the  poor  were  made  poorer  every  day,  and  kept 
at  desperation-pitch  by  their  expensive  superstitions;  but  whatever 
money  Sir  Evan  enabled  them  to  earn,  became  like  water  poured  on 
the  sand,  being  confiscated  by  their  confessor,  Father  Eustace,  the 
next  time  they  confessed. 

"  Indeed,  Sir  Evan,"  said  Mr.  Clinton,  indignantly,  "  the  Popish 
half  of  our  village  looks  as  if  a  fragment  of  some  such  countries  aa 
we  have  seen  abroad,  beggared  by  a  grasping  priesthood ;   as  if  a  • 
morsel  of  Spain,  or  Portugal,  or  Ireland,  were  transplanted  into  the 
Highlands." 

"And  certainly  without  'benefit  of  the  clergy,'"  added  Lady 
Edith,  sadly;  "  Mr.  Eustace  is  a  shepherd  only  in  securing  all  the 
wool  from  his  flock,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  continue  to 
submit." 

"  The  priest  persuades  these  poor  people,  to  whom  I  have  spoken, 
that  his  curse  can  bring  an  immediate  judgment  on  any  one  he 
selects,"  replied  Mr.  Clinton.  "  In  some  countries  where  I  for-  " 
merly  resided,  the  priests  persuaded  their  ignorant  proselytes,  that 
they  could,  by  a  curse,  metamorphose  them  into  pigs  or  goats,  and 
that  it  was  quite  a  favour  if  they  did  not.  Among  the  easlaved 
Papists  of  Clanmarina,  they  are  taught  to  believe  the  loss  of  their 
3ow  would  follow  the  slightest  rebellion,  or  a  sickness  among  their 
children.  His  Lordship's  people  dare  not  say  '  puss'  to  a  cat, 
without  obtaining  leave  from  the  man  they  call  '  Father.'  How 
decidedly  does  our  Bible  forbid  people  to  call  any  man  in  that  sense 
'Father!'" 

"  His  influence  is  marvellous,"  observed  Lady  Edith,  turning  to 
Mr.  Talbot,  who  always  shunned  conversation  as  anxiously  as  all 
the  others  courted  it ;  "  one  would  think  that  Mr.  Eustace  could 
persuade  a  wild  bird  to  fly  into  his  hand  ;  and  yet  I  might  as  well 
expect  an  answer  from  Beatrice's  doll  as  from  the  priest,  when  we 
refer  to  him  about  our  popish  tenantry." 

"  He  is  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  means,"  replied  Mr.  Clinton. 
"  Could  we  not  hold  a  committee  here,  Lady  Edith  in  the  chair,  to 
consider  that  the  power  of  Father  Eustace  in  Clanmarina  has 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  ?  To  many  . 
voung  papists,  already,  his  examination  for  confessing  them  has 
been  like  the  tree  of  knowledge,  teaching  them  that  knowledge  of 
evil  which  in  such  an  excess  they  could  never  otherwise  have 
attained.  He  seems  to  have  an  intense  curiosity  in  probing  what 
have  been  the  sins  and  temptations  of  others ;  and  a  Popish  family 
of  recently  converted  papists,  say  that  he  almost  likes  to  make  a  show 
off,  by  the  strange  questions  he  asks,  of  his  own  knowledge  on  such 
painful  and  dangerous  subjects." 
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Mr.  Talbot  felt  himself  unavoidably  appealed  to,  and  his  reply,  in 
a  short  monosyllable,  came  booming  out  like  a  single  stroke  on  the 
gong. 

"  Father  Eustace  has  now  established  a  Benefit  Club,  to  drain 
the  village  of  its  very  latest  farthing,1'  added  Mr.  Clinton;  "a 
sadly  questionable  benefit,  indeed !  The  very  poorest  are  to  subscribe 
a  monthly  rate,  for  which  each  member  on  his  death  is  entitled  to 
one  mass",  provided  his  subscription  has  been  regularly  paid  up. 
Had  the  Apostle  Peter  heard  of  such  mercenary  arrangements, 
would  he  not  have  said  again,  as  he  did  once  before,  '  Thy  money 
perish  with  thee?'" 

"The  Pope,  who  claims  to  be  the  'Bishop  of  Bishops,'  the 
infallible  successor  of  St.  Peter,  is  of  a  very  different  mind  from 
that  apostle  himself,  who  says,  '  We  are  not  redeemed  with 
corruptible  things,  such  as  silver  and  gold;'"  replied  Sir  Evan, 
turning  frankly  round  to  Mr.  Talbot,  who  sat  with  compressed  lips 
and  lack-lustre  eyes.  "Popery  is  not  the  poor  man's  church, 
because  the  priests,  instead  of  saying,  'how  hardly  shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,'  seem  to  think  that  the  rich 
only  shall  enter',  ns  they  alone  can  buy  themselves  out  of  that 
imaginary  purgatory,  by  the  terrors  of  which  they  frighten  so  many 
ignorant  victims  into  impoverishing  their  children,  when  leaving 
their  last  farthing  for  masses  in  favour  of  their  own  soul.  I  have 
quite  an  old-fashioned  Popophobia." 

Mr.  Talbot,  with  a  strange  unaccountable  smile,  stole  a  short, 
sharp  glance  towards  his  pupil,  which  did  not  so  entirely  escape  Sir 
Evan's  notice  as  the  tutor  intended;  and  Allan's  face  became  as 
scarlet  as  a  cardinal's  hat,  while  he  seemed  struggling  under  a 
spell. 

"  There  is  in  the  world  now,"  said  Lady  Edith,  while  Mr.  Talbot 
had  become  as  grave  and  stolid  as  before,  "  a  great  deficiency  in  that 
wholesome  terror  of  Jesuitism,  which  was  once  the  protection  of 
Britain  against  the  greatest  of  evils ;  and  I  am  struck  with  the  sort 
of  half-laughing  denial  people  give  to  any  suspicion  of  their  having 
a  Popish  tendency,  instead  of  indignantly  repudiating  what  a 
Protestant  should  consider  involves  more  than  life." 

"  I  am  very  desirous,  Mr.  Talbot,"  said  Sir  Evan,  speaking  with 
slow  deliberative  emphasis  and  turning  yet  more  decidedly  towards 
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where    no    danger   appeared,  and   therefore    few  precautions   in 


educating  the  young  were  considered  essential.  We  should  not 
now  be  satisfied  with  mere  vague  generalities  of  instruction,  such  as 
might  formerly  have  been  a  sufficient  mental  armour;  but  our 
whole  energies  must  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  that  he  may  be 
thoroughly  instructed  to  give  a  sufficient  reason,  at  all  times  and 
without  difficulty,  for  the  faith  that,  I  trust  and  believe,  is  in  him." 
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Mr.  Taibot  seemed  always  diligently  trying  to  be  neither  seen 
nor  spoken  to,  and  now  his  countenance  became  even  more  thai) 
usually  destitute  of  expression, — his  large  eyes,  averted  from  every 
one,  evidently  looked  at  nothing,  and  not  a  word  proceeded  from 
his  lips ;  but  he  had  become  Jividly  pale.  Allan  gave  an  agitated 
glance  at  his  uncle,  shifted  his  seat  uneasily,  looked  down,  and 
coloured  more  deeply.  A  pause  ensued — a  very  long  pause.  Sir 
Evan  gazed  in  scrutinizing  silence  from  Allan  to  his  tutor,  and  he 
suddenly  said,  in  a  frank,  half-jocular  tone,  "Pray,  Mr.  Taibot,  did 
you  ever  play  at  a  children's  game  called  '  What  is  my  thought  like  ?' 
You  know  all  mine,  but  I  cannot  guess  yours.  If  speech  was 
given  us,  as  Rousseau  said,  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  no  doubt  silence 
does  it  still  better.  But,  truth  to  say,  my  conversation  is  like  bad 
singing,  that  requires  a  good  accompaniment.  In  short  it  would  be 
quite  a  favour,  now,  if  you  could  suggest  what  plan  seems  to  you 
best  for  fortifying  Allan's  mind  against  this  new  danger  of  Jesuit- 
ism." 

"  I  cannot  see  the  danger,"  answered  Mr.  Taibot,  .with  a  singular 
quietude  of  voice.  "If  any  evil  seemed  to  threaten  my  pupil,  it 
would  then  become  my  duty  to  warn  you  and  defend  him." 

Sir  Evan  became  plunged  in  deep  thought  now  for  several 
minutes,  after  which  he  added,  with  his  penetrating  eyes  fixed  on 
his  very  inscrutable  guest,  who  looked,  if  it  were  possible  to  imagine 
such  a  thing  of  such  a  man,  greatly  embarrassed,  "  Your  answer 
might  have  been  given  by  a  descendant  of  the  Delphic  oracles,  but 
it  does  not  relieve  my  mind.  The  avowed  object  of  every  Jesuit  is 
to  render  each  layman  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  priest,  with 
no  more  free-will  than  an  empty  suit  of  clothes,  to  think,  act,  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep  only  at  the  will  of  another  mortal  man — like  himself, 
also,  a  sinner.  Let  Allan,  therefore,  have  an  enlightened  knowledge  of 
all  the  unbounded  evils  of  Popery,  that  he  may  be  prepared  for 
that  struggle  between  truth  and  superstition  which  is  becoming 
every  year  more  active  in  England, — which  will  remain  alive  now, 
with  increasing  vigour,  conquering  or  to  be  conquered,  so  long  as 
Britain  continues  an  island ;  and  respecting  which,  the  present 
generation  seem  likely,  in  all  probability,  to  leave  behind  them  a 
legacy  of  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  death,  to  those  who  inherit  the 
penalty  of  a  fatal  confidence  in  those  Jesuits,  who  will  betray  every 
trust,  except  that  of  their  superior,  and  every  authority,  except  that 
of  their  own  church." 

The  effect  of  Sir  Evan's  frank,  open-hearted  speech  to  Mr.  Taibot 
was  like  that  of  sunshine  on  vinegar,  making  him  only  fifty  times 
sourer  than  before.  When  Mr.  Taibot  soon  after  rose  to  retire,  the 
face  of  a  corpse  could  not  have  been  so  white,  and  there  was  a  pro- 
found  meaning  in  his  very  silence ;  but  no  tone  or  look  betrayed 
whether  he  were  pleased  or  displeased.  As  usual,  he  gave  Allan  a 
look  to  follow ;  and  then  the  Chief  rose  also.  With  a  very  deter- 
mined step  and  look,  Sir  Evan  accompanied  them  upstairs,  and  re- 
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mained  nearly  an  hour  in  the  school-room  with  his  nephew  and  the 
inscrutable  tutor. 

That  night  Allan  slept  in  the  dressing-room  of  his  uncle,  or  at 
least  he  tried  to  sleep,  for  many  wakeful  thoughts  disturbed  him, 
and  next  morning  Mr.  Talbot  had  finally  departed  from  the  roof  of 
Sir  Evan  McAlpine.  He  remained,  however,  on  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  to  Lord  Eaglescairn,  where  he  became  the  constant  compa- 
nion of  Father  Eustace,  though  still  stoutly  maintaining  his  title  to 
be  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  search  of  truth  and  perplexed  with 
difficulties. 

"  Mr.  Talbot  would  not  be  a  Jesuit  if  he  acknowledged  himself 
one.  Strange  things  happen  in  the  world  every  day  for  which  one 
cannot  account,"  observed  Lady  Edith  anxiously.  "  I  wish  Mr. 
Talbot  may  not  be  himself  one  of  that  mysterious  and  most  formi- 
dable brotherhood,  for  they  would  enter  a  Protestant  family,  pro- 
mising, like  the  Paris  boarding-schools,  to  teach  '  every  accomplish- 
ment and  any  religion  that  may  be  preferred,' " 

"  Secresy  is  the  main  feature  of  the  Jesuits,  and  it  is  also  their 
main  strength,"  said  Sir  Evan  musingly ;  then  fixing  his  large  lus- 
trous eyes  on  his  young  nephew,  with  a  mien  impressively  grand, 
for  it  was  full  of  natural  grace  and  nobility,  he  added,  "  It  seemed 
to  me  la»t  night,  Allan,  as  if  Mr.  Talbot  exercised  a  very  singular 
influence  over  you,  and  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  some  greater  hold 
over  your  duty  and  your  affections  than  I  can  at  all  account  for. 
The  longer  I  think  of  his  manner  to  you  the  more  I  become  con- 
vinced that  it  was  so.  Explain  to  me  at  once,  then,  what  is 
meant  by  the  sort  of  secret  understanding  which  evidently  subsists 
between,  you." 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  replied  Allan,  his  face  drenched  with  scarlet 
and  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  carpet,  "  by  no  fault  of  mine,  a  secret 
was  told  me,  which  concerns  myself,  and  which  to  tell  would  in- 
jure both  Mr.  Talbot  and  you." 

"  It  would  injure  me !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Evan  incredulously.  "  Out 
with  it,  my  boy,  and  let  the  penalty  rest  on  my  head.  I  can  fear  no 
injury  greater  than  this  interruption  of  our  entire  and  unreserved 
confidence." 

Sir  Evan  held  out  his  hand  wi4h  a  smile  of  cordial  affection  to 
Allan,  who  grasped  it  warmly,  but  for  several  minutes  he  made  no 
reply,  then  suddenly  looking  up  with  his  usual  open  and  intelligent 
expression  he  said,  "  Will  you  trust  me,  uncle  ?  Will  you  believe 
my  assurance  that  this  is  not  a  secret  that  relates  to  my  religious 
opinions  at  all,  and  there  are  two  individuals  who  would  be  greatly 
damaged,  in  some  respects,  were  I  to  reveal  certain  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Talbot." 

"  And  I  am  one  of  those  two  individuals  in  jeopardy  ?"  asked  Sir 
Evan  with  a  tone  of  undiminished  disbelief.  "  Well !  you  never  de- 
ceived me,  Allan,  and  I  see  that  in  your  eye  which  convinces  me  you 
are  not  deceiving  me  now ;  but,  Allan,  you  are  deceived.  Mr.  Tulbot 
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treats  you  already  like  a  puppet,  for  as  he  pulls  the  wires  you 
must  dance ! " 

"I  think  not.  I  think  Mr.  Talbot  meant  kindly r  though  I  wish 
he  had  consulted  my  wishes  before  telling  me  anything  that  you 
must  not  know.  I  feel,  my  dear  uncle,  that  to  any  one  less  gene- 
rously candid  I  should  appear  very  much  in  the  wrong.  It  might 
have  caused  you  to  withdraw  your  confidence  from  me  entirely." 

"  No,  Allan.  We  have  long  understood  each  other,  and  if  it  rain- 
ed secrets  into  this  house  at  every  window,  Mr.  Talbot  shall  make 
no  division  between  you  and  me,  if  1  can  prevent  it.  Allan  and 
Beatrice,  my  dear  young  friends, — were  these  the  last  words  I  am 
ever  to  speak  to  you  both,  I  should  say  this :  and  if  you  forget  all 
else  that  I  ever  said  to  you — if  you  forget  me  and  ail  the  love  I 
have  borne  you,  still  remember  this — Beware  of  a  Jesuit.  As  you 
value  truth,  honour,  independence,  and  a  direct  access  to  your  own 
Creator,  avoid  a  Jesuit.  Guard  your  Protestant  principles  now,  aa 
you  would  guard  the  flickering  light  of  a  taper  in  a  storm.  I  know 
not  why,  but  there  is  an  unusual  solemnity  in  my  thoughts  to-day. 
Is  it  that  some  coming  event  has  already  cast  its  shadow  on  my 
spirit?  None  can  tell ;  but  be  the  events  of  life  or  death  as  God 
ordains,  nothing  can  be  a  real  evil,  dear  children,  to  one  who  ad- 
heres to  his  Bible  and  to  the  promises  which  it  addresses  to  all. 
Come  what  may,  I  am  ready." 

From  that  day  Sir  Evan  never  rested  till  he  had  placed  Allan, 
now  a  model  of  health,  strength,  and  beauty,  at  Oxford,  where  be 
not  only  distinguished  himself  in  every  learned  acquirement,  but 
likewise  in  all  athletic  exercises. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Princes  and  priests  may  flourish  and  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  hath  made. 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied."          GOLDSMITH. 

SOME  of  Lord  Eaglescmm's  villagers,  struck  by  the  obvious  fact 
that  they  existed  only  .as  impoverished  slaves  to  Father  Eustace, 
were  at  length  heard  to  speak  of  Sir  Evan  occasionally,  with  tears 
of  admiration,  and  would  gladly  have  sent  their  children  to  the 
Clanalpine  Schools,  where  the  Chief  would  as  gladly  have  welcorne4 
them,  but  both  priest  and  peer  forbade  their  doing  so  under  penalty 
of  excommunication.  The  Popish  landlord  and  his  confessor  were 
quite  aware  that  "Knowledge  is  power,"  but  that  was  a  power 
which  they  were  determined  not  to  extend  in  the  village,  that  as 
many  deluded  votaries  as  possible  might  still  submit  in  body  and 
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«oul  to  the  blasting  dominion  of  Popery.  Among  these  misguided 
peasantry  it  proved  most  sadly  true  that  wherever  monks  are  in  the 
greatest  foice,  religion  is  in  the  least,  and  that  where  there  are  con- 
fessionals,  there  shall  be  abundance  to  confess ;  and  the  absolution 
of  Father  Eustace  could  do  no  more  to  purify  their  souls,  than  the 
words,  "  Be  ye  warmed  and  clothed,"  could  have  administered  tht 
necessaries  of  life  to  their  bodies. 

Sir  Evan,  with  Lady  Edith,  and  their  two  young  proteges,  taugh 
in  every  cottage  the  great  truth  of  truths  by  simply  distributing  and 
reading  the  Bible,  while  at  the  same  time  sending  the  people 
instructors  in  every  simple  branch  of  rural  education. 

Beatrice  was  astonished  about  this  time  to  receive  a  large  box 
of  books,  sent  to  her  anonymously,  with  a  few  lines  inclosed,  say- 
ing, "  These  are  the  works  of  Protestant  authors,  and  if  you  have 
any  desire  ever  again  to  see  your  unknown  relatives,  read  them 
carefully  alone,  show  them  to  no  one,  and  consider  well  their  con- 
tents." 

Despite  this  injunction,  Beatrice  took  the  .box  instantly  to  Sir 
Evan  and  Lady  Edith,  and  at  once  showed  them  the  letter,  saying 
with  tears  of  deep  emotion,  "  I  prefer  known  benefactors  to 
unknown  relatives ;  tell  me  then  what  I  ought  to  do." 

The  volumes  were  all  beautifully  bound,  and  proved  on  examina- 
tion to  consist  entirely  of  those  little  flimsy  novellettes,  written  to 
starve  rather  than  to  nourish  the  young  mind,  and  pronounced  by  very 
juvenile  readers  to  be  "  so  pretty."  In  the  first  which  Lady  Edith 
opened,  there  was  described  a  very  interesting  nun,  living  among 
flowers  and  music,  contrasted  with  a  very  miserable  married  woman, 
buffeting  through  a  world  of  home-felt  miseries,  and  then  the  death- 
bed of  the  nun  was  delineated  when  she  ended  her  useless  life  in  a 
rapture  of  impossible  ecstacy,  having  not  only  done  all  her  own 
'  duty,  but  left  behind  her  a  store  of  superfluous  virtue  to  assist  in 
the  redemption  of  others. 

"  Such  is  the  sugared  poison  administered  in  Protestant  school- 
rooms now,"  said  Lady  Edith,  "  on  subjects  which  were  formerly  to 
be  found  only  in  works  of  acknowledged  theology,  and  of  a  distinct 
tendency  openly  acknowledged  by  the  author;  but  all  such  secret 
machinations  should  be  denounced  in  public  and  counteracted  in 
private  by  every  honest,  straightforward  Protestant  who  is  what  he 
seems." 

Sir  Evan  had  always  encouraged  the  young  people  to  awaken 
and  indulge  their  imaginations  by  the  good  Old  Mother  Hubbard 
literature  of  his  own  boyhood,  the  strange  imagery  and  picturesque 
narratives  of  which  can  lead  to  no  ultimate  bad  effects,  and  are  far 
safer  outlets  to  that  love  of  the  marvellous  inherent  in  poetical 
temperaments,  than  the  legends  of  St.  Patrick  swimming  across  the 
channel  on  a  paving-stone,  St.  Raymond  "being  transported  over  the 
sea  on  his  cloak,  or  St.  Simon  of  the  pillar  standing  immovably  on 
the  top  of  a  column,  arid  bowing  his  head  down  to  his  feet  11,550 
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times  during  twenty  years ;  an  example  gravely  held  up  for  imita- 
tion by  Papists  to  the  rising  generation,  and  which  would  render 
them  in  a  new,  though  not  very  useful  sense,  pillars  of  the  church. 
Should  modern  Cardinals  succeed  in  making  many  such  modern 
saints,  the  statues  now  adorning  the  summit  of  many  a  tall  column 
will  have  a  struggle  for  their  places,  and  new  St.  Simons  will  pro- 
mote themselves  to  the  highest  elevation,  vice  Pitt  or  Fox,  Nelson 
or  Melville,  superseded! 

Lord  Eaglescairn  became  every  year  more  keen  as  an  advocate 
for  the  total  prostration  of  his  vinage  tenants  to  mere  mechanical 
obedience ;  not  the  enlightened  attachment  of  head  and  heart  to 
spiritual  and  temporal  influence,  but  the  animal  drudgery  of  mere 
unreflecting  submission  to  the  authority  of  their  priest  and  of  their 
landlord.  Sir  Evan  had  the  highest  estimate  of  human  nature,  of 
its  vast  capabilities  and  noble  destiny;  therefore  his  great  endea- 
vour was,  by  universal  courtesy,  and  by  unsparing  efforts,  to  elevate 
each  individual  above  the  mere  dregs  of  his  nature,  and  he  lived 
most  in  accordance  with  his  own  spirit,  when  diligently  pursuing  at 
every  personal  or  pecuniary  sacrifice  the  most  enlightened  plans 
for  becoming  the  father  and  benefactor  of  his  clan,  leading  them 
upward  as  he  led  them  onwards,  in  the  difficult  path  of  those  Chris- 
tian principles,  to  be  clearly  traced  out  in  a  continual  and  prayerful 
study  of  their  own  Bibles. 

Except  Lord  Eaglescairn  and  Father  Eustace,  few  could  have 
looked  at  the  white- washed  cottages  of  Clanmarina,  and  their  sunny 
little  gardens,  crowded  with  luxuriant  vegetables,  and  overshadowed 
by  apple  trees,  without  the  liveliest  admiration  of  Sir  Evan's  victo- 
rious benevolence,  and  the  passing  traveller  often  gave  a  sigh  now 
to  think  that  his  own  lot  had  been  cast  far  from  such  a  scene  of 
rural  beauty  and  peaceful  industry. 

Surrounded  by  labour  and  laughter  and  lighthearted  poverty, 
Allan  often  asserted  that  his  uncle  might  safely  offer  100Z.  in  Clan- 
marina for  the  discovery  of  a  single  weed,  or  a  single  neglected 
human  being,  without  being  able  to 'detect  one.  Before  1850,  Sir 
Evan  had  indeed  achieved  everything  except  impossibilities,  and  his 
own  half  of  the  village  was  transformed,  as  by  a  magician's  wand, 
into  the  most  perfectly  lovely  hamlet  that  poet  or  artist  can  repre- 
sent. The  houses  "  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side,"  adorning  natural 
scenery  such  as  Canaletti  might  have  been  proud  to  paint,  and  enli- 
vened by  the  fine  salmon-stream,  whirling  and  foaming  like  quick- 
silver along  the  mountain  side. 

It  was  a  chivalrous  sight  to  see  Sir  Evan,  who  kept  up  all  the 
feudal  magnificence  of  his  ancestors,  setting  forth  day  after  day  for 
the  moors  or  the  salmon-fishing,  equipped  in  his  graceful  plaid,  and 
followed  by  his  gallant  "  tail  "  of  clansmen,  and  by  all  the  numerous 
visitors  who  enjoyed  his  splendid  hospitalities  at  Cairngorum  Castle. 
He  was  a  princely  Chief.  Sir  Evan  kept  the  best  pointers,  grey- 
hounds, and  horses,  as  well  as  the  best  grooms  and  gamekeepers 
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throughout  the  highlands,  and  his  hardy  tenants  honoured  their 
Chief  the  more  enthusiastically,  because  he  could  have  carried  off 
the  prize  himself  at  all  their  competitions  of  strength  and  agility. 
The  clansmen  triumphantly  hailed  him  as  the  best  deer-stalker,  the 
best  shot,  and  the  best  salmon-fisher  in  the  district,  as  well  as  the 
best  of  men. 

Thus  loved  and  respected  by  all  classes,  with  sentiments  of 
respect  and  attachment  which  never  diminished,  Sir  Evan  at  the 
end  of  twelve  superlatively  happy  years,  gave  his  usual  birthday 
dinner,  which  had  taken  place  every  successive  October  since  he 
succeeded  to  his  clan,  with  all  the  feudal  grandeur  of  ancient  times. 
What  heart  might  not  have  felt  a  noble  envy  of  the  good  Sir  Evan, 
at  this  gay  village  festival,  which  was  a  model  of  rural  felicity  arid 
innocent  enjoyment,  when  beholding  the  beneficent  change  which 
his  own  labour,  his  own  liberality,  his  own  prayers,  his  own  practi- 
cal, vigorous,  and  well-considered  benevolence  had  at  last  accom- 
plished :  and  when  in  a  wild  burst  of  enthusiastic  cheering  it  was 
eagerly  acknowledged*  by  many  a  warm  heart  around,  the  flashing 
eye  of  Sir  Evan  became  yet  brighter  with  pleasurable  excitement, 
and  a  flush  of  deep  emotion  was  on  his  cheek.  The  Chief,  happier 
himself  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man,  considered  it  a  great 
deformity  in  country  life,  when  there  is  too  wide  a  gulf  of  separa- 
tion between  landlord  and  tenant :  as  he  in  his  own  sphere  laboured 
for  the  indigent,  they  in  their  sphere  laboured  with  their  whole 
hearts  for  him,  while  the  poorest,  the  weakest,  the  most  helpless 
and  suffering,  found  their  own  beloved  Chief  ready  always  with  a 
word  of  sociable  kindness  to  each,  when  cordially  associating  his 
feelings  with  theirs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Weep  not  for  fair  hopes  crost , 
Weep  not  though  friends  grow  cold  ; 
Weep  not  that  death  should  part 
Thine  and  the  best-loved  heart. 
But  weep — weep  all  thou  can — 
Weep — weep  because  thou  art 
A  sin-defiled  man."  TRENCH. 

THE  life  of  Allan  and  of  Beatrice,  who  were  both  now  nearly 
grown  up,  had  been  one  of  ceaseless  enjoyment,  and  having  reached 
to  the  mature  ages  of  nineteen  and  sixteen,  they  felt  that  year  after 
your  as  it  vanished  away  had  been  one  of  unbroken  felicity  as  well 
as  uninterrupted  companionship.  Their  long  walks  with  Sir  Evan, 
und  yet  longer  rides,  their  sea-side  strolls  with  Lady  Edith,  and 
their  long  fire-side  conversations  with  both,  their  extensive  course 
of  reading,  and  the  wide  circle  of  agreeable  society  with  which  the) 
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met  every  successive  season,  had  matured  their  young  minds  with 
an  early  knowledge  of  life  in  all  its  mysteries  of  thought  and  of 
feeling, — perhaps  also  of  romance.  Already  many  a  visitor  had 
admired  Beatrice  flitting  like  a  young  fairy  in  the  hoary  old  towers 
of  her  highland  home.  Already  one  boisterous  old  boy  of  a  hunting 
squire  had  actually  proposed  to  her,  and  already  Allan  had  disco- 
vered that  among  all  Sir  Evan's  stranger  guests  there  was  an  eclip- 
sing beauty  and  an  irresistible  fascination,  in  the  companion  of  his 
daily  life  which  none  could  rival.  Already  the  poetry  and  romance 
of  existence  were  begun  between  Allan  and  Beatrice. 

Few  ever  had  a  more  exquisite  enjoyment  of  life  than  Sir  Evan, 
whose  feelings  were  high  and  pure  as  the  sun-light  glittering  on  his 
native  mountains.  The  good  Chief,  now  in  the  glorious  zenith  of 
his  manhood;  seemed  literally  fenced  about  with  prosperity,  and 
laughingly  said  in  a  serio-comic  voice  one  morning  to  Lady  Edith, 
"  How  very  soon  the  growth  of  children  and  of  trees  has  made  me 
feel  old.  This  is  my  fortieth  birthday,  and  already  I  am  over- 
shadowed by  forests  of  my  own  planting,  as  well  as  over-topped  by 
my  own  young  nephew.  I  really  feel,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  oddly 
mingled  distress  and  delight,  "  as  if  our  cup  were  so  full  that  in  this 
stormy  world  it  cannot  last." 

Sir  Evan  stepped  gaily  forth  into  the  dazzling  brightness  of 
a  sunny  morning,  buoyant  with  the  energy  and  vigour  of  his  high- 
souled  intellect  and  elastic  spirit.  With  his  own  peculiar  whistle 
lie  summoned  a  very  willing  companion^  in  Allan,  to  go  his  usual 
round  with  him  of  pleasure  and  business. 

Allan  had  now  grown  into  a  brilliant-looking  youth,  in  eager 
pursuit  of  dazzling  adventures.  There  was  in  the  expression  of  his 
beautiful  features  an  engaging  frankness,  as  if  he  had  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  power  to  conceal  a  thought;  and  his  nobly-formed 
figure  displayed  a  degree  of  elasticity  and  strength  which  enabled 
him  to  excel  as  he  did  in  every  exercise.  Allan,  encouraged  by  his 
good-humoured  uncle,  who  always  treated  him  now  as  an  actual 
personage,  had  a  laughing  remark  or  a  kind  word  for  every 
clansman  they  met,  and  well  every  McAlpine  knew  that  it  came 
direct  from  the  kindest  of  hearts  as  well  as  the  happiest. 

Yet  Allan  had  one  secret  care,  scarcely  confided  even  to  himself. 
He  had  recently  discovered  how  deeply  and  fervently  he  loved 
Beatrice,  though  it  was  evident  that  a  thousand  impediments  must 
prevent  his  even  hinting  his  attachment  to  the  almost  idolized 
object  of  it,  and  still  more  to  his  uncle.  Frank  and  open-hearted 
himself,  the  conduct  of  Beatrice  ha4  lately  perplexed  him.  Hitherto 
their  sympathy  had  been  perfect  and  unbounded,  united  as  their 
every  feeling  had  been  from  infanpy ;  and  till  very  recently  he  had 
believed  that  nature,  which  had  fqrmpd  two  young  hearts  for  each 
other,  would  triumph  in  uniting  them  for  ever.  When  had  they 
not  snared  the  same  pleasures,  wept  fpr  thp  same  sorrows,  looked 
forward  to  the  same  projects,  conceived  the  same  fancies,  and 
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shared  the  same  troubles  ?  But  now  he  observed  an  unaceounfab.6 
change.  There  was  on  her  countenance  sometimes  a  sort  of 
dreamy  seriousness,  and  in  her  manner*  a  fitful  agitation,  whicl 
astonished  and  perplexed  him,  and  of  which  he  longed,  as  well 
as  intended,  to  ask  an  explanation.  But  this  day  of  brightness  and 
sunshine  raised  the  spirits  of  Allan,  scattered  every  darker  thought, 
and  enabled  him  at  once  to  put  all  his  old  half-ruined  chateaux 
en  Espagne  into  fresh  repair,  and  into  a  style  of  more  gorgeous 
architecture  than  ever.  Beatrice  must  one  day  be  his ;  for  who 
could  deserve  her  better  by  loving  her  more,  or  even  half  as  much  ? 

When  tracing  their  steps  homewards  after  sunset  through  Sir 
Evan's  extensive  deer-forest,  Allan,  with  the  wild  glee  and  squirrel- 
like  activity  of  boyhood,  had  sprung  over  walls  and  ditches  in 
playful  pursuit  of  his  dog,  when  he  suddenly  observed,  with  great 
admiration  and  delight,  a  noble  herd  of  deer  advancing  from  Lord 
Eaglescairn's  boundary  towards  him.  The  forked  antlers  and 
graceful  dignity  of  the  stags  in  advance,  reminded  Allan  of  the 
military  movements  of  a  regiment,  and  while  he  paused  to  observe 
their  motions,  the  gamekeeper  of  Lord  Eaglescairn,  who  had  not 
observed  young  Me  Alpine,  suddenly  fired  at  the  majestic  leader  of 
the  drove.  The  noble  animal  instantly  fell  forward  on  his  knees, 
but  the  next  moment,  making  a  rapid  bound,  recovered  himself,  and 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  flew  towards  the  place  where  Allan  now 
stood  crouching  behind  a  tree,  and  vainly  seeking  concealment. 

Sir  Evan,  alarmed  for  his  nephew's  security  from  the  wounded 
and  infuriated  animal,  saw  with  consternation  that  the  keeper  had 
slipped  a  fine  deer-hound  which  he  had  previously  held  back, 
but  which  now  rapidly  gave  chase  to  the  enraged  and  wounded 
stag.  Terror  gave  speed  to  the  excited  and  powerful  animal,  which 
made  directly  towards  Allan,  with  a  rapidity  and  strength  neither 
to  be  resisted  nor  evaded.  In  an  instant  young  Allan  was  thrown 
down,  and  would  have  been  transfixed  to  the  ground  the  next 
moment,  had  not  the  Chief,  though  armed  only  with  a  stick,  sprung 
forward,  and  with  calm  resolution  placed  himself  in  readiness 
to  await  the  onset. 

The  stag,  maddened  with  pain  and  terror,  rushed  upon  Sir  Evan, 
but  Allan,  struggling  up  to  his  feet,  flew  to  his  uncle's  assistance. 
A  short  but  severe  struggle  ensued,  which  might  have  ended  well ; 
but  suddenly  the  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard  from  behind  a  tree ;  the 
gamekeeper  had  fired  before  he  perceived  that  the  stag  was  not  alone, 
and  in  an  instant  the  noble  form  of  McAlpine's  Chief  lay  mortally 
wounded  on  the  grass. 

Sir  Evan  had  shouted  to  warn  the  gamekeeper,  but  not  in  time. 
The  turf  in  a  moment  was  saturated  with  blood,  and  Allan,  uttering 
a  wild  shriek  of  anguish,  and  forgetful  of  all  else  but  his  uncle's 
danger,  threw  himself  on  the  ground  by  his  side,  and  tried  to 
staunch  the  blood  that  flowed  in  rivers  from  Sir  Evan's  side.  Pule 
faces  gathered  round,  with  looks  of  horror,  and  trembling  voices 
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murmured  in  accents  of  grief,  yet  all  seemed  as  a  wild  dream 
to  Allan,  while,  with  frantic  efforts,  he  tried  to  bandage  up  the 
gaping  wound.  Still  there  was  a  slight  tremor  in  Sir  Evan's 
limbs  which  gave  Allan  a  faint  hope  that  life  was  not  yet  extinct  ; 
but  his  hopes  were  of  short  duration,  while  from  the  chaos  of  his 
bewildered  soul  there  issued  a  groan  which  might  have  pierced  the 
very  ear  of  death. 

For  one  short  moment  the  dying  Chief  opened  his  eyes,  and 
gazed  with  a  faint  slow  glance  on  the  bright  blue  sky  over  his  head, 
on  his  own  far-off  hills,  on  the  noble  towers  of  his  long-cherished 
home,  and  on  the  face  of  his  much-loved  nephew.  His  gaze 
lingered  on  Allan.  It  was  a  look  of  sad  and  solemn  farewell ;  then, 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  him  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  he,  with 
a  gentle  sigh,  closed  his  eyelids,  never  more  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

For  the  first  time  hi  his  life,  young  Allan  was  now  in  the 
presence  of  death;  but  his  consciousness  had  fled,  and  during 
a  length  of  tune  he  remained  with  Sir  Evan's  hand  clasped  in  his 
own,  completely  insensible.  Never  was  there  a  bitterer  sorrow 
than  among  the  mourners  around,  nor  did  there  ever  follow  behind 
any  corpse  a  sadder  cavalcade  than  that  which  bore  the  lifeless  body 
of  Sir  Evan  to  the  castle.  There  were  not  few  who  felt  as  if  they 
could  willingly  have  died  for  their  Chief,  while  all  wept  at 
the  thought,  that  from  the  many  he  loved,  and  from  the  many  who 
loved  him,  their  noble-minded  benefactor  was  gone  for  ever.  His 
kind  heart,  his  high  spirit,  his  generous  schemes,  his  bright  talents, 
his  earthly  hopes,  were  all  now  to  be  buried  in  the  dust ;  but  there 
was  a  glorious  confidence  remaining  for  those  who  had  shared  his 
pious  hopes,  that  though  he  rested  from  his  labours,  his  works 
would  follow  him.  A  small  Bible,  which  had  been  for  years 
his  inseparable  companion,  was  afterwards  found  in  his  pocket, 
whence  for  many  a  long  year  it  had  never  been  absent;  and  in  his 
desk  was  a  letter  to  Allan,  written  many  months  before,  full  of  all 
the  affectionate  counsel  that  a  dying  parent  might  have  given 
to  his  only  son,  and  fervently  recommending  from  his  own  expe- 
rience a  life  of  energetic  Christian  usefulness,  as  the  happiest  that 
this  short-lived  world  affords. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  I've  seen  yon  weary  winter's  sun 

Twice  forty  years  return  ; 
And  every  year  has  added  proofs 
That  man  was  made  to  mourn." — BURNS. 

WHEN  Allan,  after  several  days  of  delirium  and  fever,  enfeebled  to 
ihe  weakness  of  a  child,  recovered  some  recollection,  his  cheeks  an<7 
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]ips  were  as  white  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  drop  of  blood  in 
them,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  afterwards,  the  colour  never  returned 
to  his  face.  Allan's  first  vague  recollection  was  a  frightful  con- 
sciousness of  misfortune ;  and  there  was  around  him  in  his  own 
room,  from  which  Lady  Edith  had  but  a  moment  before  retired,  a 
churchyard  silence  and  darkness,  most  awful  and  impressive  to  his 
young  mind.  He  had  been  three  days  delirious,  and  with  returning 
consciousness  came  the  feeling  that  life  itself  was  an  intolerable 
burden,  since  the  best  of  benefactors,  the  kindest  of  uncles,  had 
fallen  in  his  defence. 

Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  had  sat  up  for  several  successive  nights 
uninterruptedly  with  Allan,  and  this  was  the  first  moment  he. had 
been  left  alone ;  but  they  had  retired,  leaving  him  asleep,  that  they 
might  weep  unheeded  together,  and  for  the  last  time  gaze  on  Sir 
Evan's  remains.  Feeble  as  an  infant,  yet  unconquerably  restless 
with  the  remains  of  fever,  Allan  found  it  impossible  in  his  agitated 
state  to  remain  still ;  and  after  sometime,  hearing  under  his  window 
a  low  murmuring  sound  of  suppressed  voices,  accompanied  by  the 
trampling  of  many  feet,  he  languidly  rose,  and  almost  staggered  to 
the  window.  There  a  sight  met  Allan's  eye  which  shook  his  soul 
to  its  very  centre,  while  it  riveted  his  gaze  with  awe  and  over- 
whelming grief.  It  was  a  morning  of  glorious  sunshine  ;  the  black- 
birds and  thrushes  singing  their  sweetest  notes,  and  the  whole  glit- 
tering landscape  bathed  in  light;  but  far  as  his  eye  could  reach 
stood  a  silent  multitude,  clothed  in  black, — a  gathering  throng, 
which  increased  every  moment.  Hundreds  had  assembled  there  for 
Sir  Evan's  funeral,  but  not  a  voice  was  heard,  not  a  man  could  look 
up.  In  every  face  there  were  mourning,  desolation,  and  awe,  for  it 
was  a  day  to  be  remembered  in  Clanmarina  till  the  village  and  clan 
should  be  no  more. 

The  church-bell  now  rang  a  measured  and  melancholy  peal ;  the 
massive  gates  of  the  Castle  were  slowly  opened,  and  there  issued 
forth  a  procession  of  all  the  farmers,  clergymen,  and  gentlemen  from 
fifty  miles  round,  many  from  a  yet  longer  distance,  who  had  joined 
the  mournful  cavalcade,  which  now  in  the  silence  of  unutterable 
grief,  bore  the  Chief  of  McAlpine  from  a  long- cherished  home  to  an 
honoured  grave. 

No  bagpipe  sounded  that  day,  nor  was  there  a  drop  of  whiskey 
drunk  in  the  village,  but  each  orphaned  family  grieved  apart  in  their 
homes,  while  seeking  in  secret  prayer  the  only  comfort  that  could 
reach  those  who  had  lost  a  father,  a  benefactor,  and  such  a  true 
Highland  chief  on  the  best  of  models  as  the  good  and  chivalrous 
Sir  Evan  McAlpine. 

He  was  not  laid  in  any  moss-grown  vault,  with  every  awful 
emblem  of  death  that  can  add  horrors  to  the  tomb,  but  in  a  breezy 
slope  of  daisied  grass,  railed  off  from  a  corner  of  the  old  church 
yard,  which  Sir  Evan  had  long  since  prepared  and  adorned  for  him- 
self against  the  time  when  his  dust  should  return  to  dust,  and  his 
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spirit  to  God  who  gave  it.  Sir  Evan  had  always  disliked  the  dark 
mouldering  gloom  within  the  old  family  sepulchre,  and  the  great 
marble  urns  which  commemorated  all  the  former  Sir  Allans  and 
Sir  Evans,  as  if  their  bodies  had  been  burned  like  heathens ;  but  he 
wished  his  little  cemetery  to  be  planted  with  a  cedar,  the  emblem 
of  his  clan  ;  he  wished  to  lie  in  the  churchyard  amongst  them,  and 
he  used  to  add  with  solemnity,  "  May  many  an  evening  sun  shine 
sweetly  on  my  grave." 

In  great  cities  and  large  communities,  how  strange  yet  unavoid- 
able it  is  to  observe,  that  small  is  the  space  occupied  by  even  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men  in  the  public  eye,  and  a  single  line  in  the 
newspaper  obituary  is  necessarily  all  the  commemoration  given  per- 
haps to  the  most  graceful,  accomplished,  and  agreeable  member  of 
society,  whose  wit,  vivacity,  and  accomplishments  have  been  the 
delight  and  ornament  of  every  circle  he  adorned.  Often  must  those 
who  have  known  the  dead  pause  over  the  business-like  announce- 
ment of  his  decease,  and  think  that  little  the  wide  world  of  readers 
can  conceive  how  much  is  lost  to  many,  when  travellers  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  or  members  at  their  clubs  read  such  a  simple  record 
as  this, — "  Died,  at  Cairngorum  Castle,  in  his  40th  year  Sir  Evan 
McAlpine,  Bart." 

At  Clanmarina  that  event  was  like  the  sun  falling  out  of  the 
firmament.  Old  Andrew  McAlpine,  the  poor  idiot  of  the  village, 
long  the  'willing  butt  of  every  urchin  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 
mustered  a  few  rags  of  mourning  that  day  to  follow  the  procession 
that  took  his  honoured  Chief  to  the  home  of  death,  and  as  some 
heedless  children  on  his  return  uttered  a  passing  jest  upon  him,  he 
exclaimed  in  accents  of  piercing  misery,  while  tears  helplessly 
coursed  each  other  down  his  furrowed  old  cheeks — 

"  Dinna  flyte  me  now,  bairns.  I  could  bite  my  heart  in  two  for 
grief.  This*  is  the  blackest  hour  you  will  ever  see  in  Glenalpine. 
The  clan  and  the  village  are  orphans  to-day." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Oh  !  known  the  earliest  and  esteem'd  the  most 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  naught  is  left  so  deur  ; 
Though  to  my  aching  sight  for  ever  lost, 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here." — BYRON. 

ALLAN,  when  the  moving  multitude,  like  a  dark  cloud,  passed 
silently  out  of  sight,  weak  as  he  felt,  slowly  sank  on  his  knees  and 
prayed.  It  was  now  that  he  experienced  the  Protestant  comfort  of 
pouring  out  his  feelings  to  a  listening  Saviour ;  and  as  he  did  so, 
tears  at  last  came  to  his  relief,  while  in  the  prostration  of  agonised 
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sorrow  he  thought  of  him  who  first  had  taught  him  to  seek  for 
heaven,  and  now  was  gone,  to  point  the  way. 

In  the  abject  depths  of  his  sorrow,  Allan  had  scarcely  noticed  a 
slight  noise  in  the  room,  till  it  was  again  repeated ;  he  felt  a  heavy 
hand  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  up  with  a  start  of  astonish- 
ment, the  young  mourner  saw  before  him  his  old  tutor  Mr.  Talbot. 

There  had  always  been  an  extraordinary  power  in  Mr.  Talbot's 
eye  over  Allan  on  the  very  few  occasions  when  that  eye  was  allowed 
to  speak,  or  even  to  look.  The  expression  he  threw  into  it  now 
spoke  the  deepest  commiseration  for  his  former  pupil,  but  it  spoke 
also  the  perfect  hopelessness  of  such  prayers  as  his  own,  and  placing 
his  hand  again  on  the  shoulder  of  his  old  scholar,  with  a  friendliness 
of  manner  which  nothing  but  actual  rudeness  could  have  repelled, 
he  sat  down  beside  Allan,  and  spoke  to  him  with  masterly  eloquence 
and  most  plausible  persuasiveness  for  more  than  an  hour,  during 
which  Mr.  Talbot  alluded  to  those  circumstances  relating  to  the 
speaker  himself,  which  had  before  filled  Allan  with  surprise. 

"You  are  aware,"  added  Mr.  Talbot,  "  that  it  was  no  ordinary 
inducement  which  allured  me  to  become  your  tutor,  and  that  no 
ordinary  ties  exist  between  us." 

"  Yet  tell  me,"  asked  Allan  with  agitated  eagerness,  "  duty  to  my 
uncle's  memory  bids  me  ascertain  this  point,  before,  even  allowing 
for  this  important  disclosure,  I  can  continue  to  see  you  here,  Mr. 
Talbot — Are  you  a  papist?" 

"I  understand  no  such  designation,"  replied  Mr.  Talbot  drily. 

"  But,"  continued  Allan  resolutely,  "  I  must  know  if  you  belong; 
to  the  Popish  Church." 

"  Even  Catholics  only  confess  to  their  priest,  Allan,  and  you  are 
not  mine,"  answered  Mr.  Talbot,  rising  with  a  look  such  as  Allan 
had  not  seen  since  he  was  in  the  school-room ;  but  no  word  or 
words  could  have  better  expressed  a  just  indignation  as  he  added, 
"  For  your  good  I  have  had  some  concealments  from  you.  These 
are  now  explained ;  if  there  are  more,  await  my  time  to  disclose 
them." 

Allan,  weakened  in  mind  and  body,  found  it  easier  now  languidly 
to  let  the  stream  of  Mr.  Talbot's  remarks  flow  through  his  mind, 
than  either  to  resist  or  to  stop  them,  and  he  lay  back  in  a  state  of 
almost  fainting  weakness,  till  at  length  the  door  opened,  and  Lady 
Edith,  pallid  with  grief  and  with  watching,  re-entered  to  continue 
her  attendance  on  the  beloved  invalid. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  one  of  those  individuals  who,  without  ever  ap- 
pearing to  look  at  anything,  saw  as  well  behind  him  apparently  as 
before,  and  with  eyes  that  no  one  could  ever  catch,  observed  every- 
body and  everything:  he  became  conscious  therefore,  at  once,  of 
Lady  Edith's  astonished  entrance,  but  he  did  not  really  seem  awaro 
that  another  had  been  added  to  the  party.  Lady  Edith's  surprise 
at  discovering  Mr.  Talbot  in  the  room,  she  subdued  almost  irnmc- 
liately,  not  to  agitate  Allan,  who  was  reclining  back  in  his  arm 
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chair  at  the  window,  his  teeth  chattering,  his  limbs  benumbed,  his 
whole  frame  shivering,  and  the  cold  tears  congealed  on  his  cheek,  an 
image  of  helpless  anguish. 

A  severe  relapse  brought  Allan  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  long  weeks  passed  during  which  a  dry,  wasting,  delirious  fever, 
which  seemed  rapidly  consuming  his  very  existence,  made  it  doubtful 
whether  a  hope  could  be  entertained  of  the  young  sufferer's  re- 
covery. 

Lady  Edith,  resolutely  extinguishing  every  thought  tlat  might 
disable  her  for  any  duty  of  affection,  ceaselessly  attended  on  Allan, 
and  by  every  soothing  care  tried,  but  tried  long  in  vain,  to  calm  the 
agitated  spirit  of  her  beloved  charge;  and  the  sorrowful  Beatrice, 
while  mourning  with  all  the  uncontrollable  affliction  of  youth  for  her 
benefactor,  yet  became  solemnly  composed  whenever  there  was  an 
office  of  tenderness  which  could  be  done  for  the  dear  and  suffering 
companion  of  all  her  past  days,  now  hovering  apparently  over  a 
premature  grave. 

The  balance  between  life  and  death  vibrated  so  precariously,  that 
an  atom  either  way  would  have  turned  the  scale,  and  there  were 
some  things  in  the  ravings  of  Allan's  delirium,  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Talbot,  which  greatly  perplexed  his  two  constant  attendants, 
Beatrice  and  Lady  Edith.  It  was  in  the  depths  of  night  that  Allan 
at  last  awoke  as  from  a  terrifying  dream  of  feverish  horror,  to  con- 
sciousness. Feebly  raising  himself  on  his  trembling  arm,  he  slowly 
drew  back  the  bed-curtain  and  looked  out.  Beside  the  dim  light 
of  a  single  taper  sat  Lady  Edith,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand  while 
earnestly  perusing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  She  was  in  black,  and  her 
pale  face  had  become  so  wasted  that  Allan,  in  his  dream-like  half- 
conscious  state,  felt  as  if  it  were  scarcely  a  living  mortal  that  he 
beheld,  till  at  length  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  an  expression 
of  such  devout  and  soul-felt  resignation,  such  intense  feeling,  and 
such  acute  anguish,  that  Allan  never  afterwards  forgot  it.  Long  he 
lay  immovable,  with  many  a  vague  thought  struggling  through  his 
enfeebled  mind,  and  he  felt  the  deep  solemnity  of  that  silence  which 
was  around  him,  as  if  his  spirit  were  passing  into  eternity.  Still  Lady 
Edith  continued  to  read  and  to  pray,  while  Allan  gathered  composure 
from  seeing  hers;  and  when  at  length  Beatrice  stole  into  the  room 
to  take  her  accustomed  place  beside  Lady  Edith,  Allan  felt  that  he 
once  more  belonged  to  the  world  and  its  affections. 

Faintly  calling  both  his  beloved  attendants  to  his  bed-side,  Allan 
clasped  the  hand  of  Lady  Edith  to  his  lips  with  all  the  energy  he 
had  left,  and  burst  into  tears.  Lady  Edith  wept,  unable  longer  to 
control  herself,  and  the  heart  of  Beatrice,  now  the  first  time  they 
had  all  mourned  together,  was  wrung  with  renewed  grief.  But  the 
curtain  must  drop  over  that  extremity  of  human  woe  which  can 
only  suffer  and  submit. 

During  Allan's  lingering  convalescence,  it  became  apparent  that, 
though  youth  and  a  good  constitution  had  triumphed  in  restoring 
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him  to  life,  yet  the  bright  colour  which  had  glowed  in  his  cheeks- 
was  never  to  return.  His  fine  countenance  remained  always  after- 
wards pale  as  marble,  and  the  expression  of  his  splendid  eyes  became 
for  ever  overshadowed  by  the  gloom  of  a  catastrophe,  which  haunted 
his  memory  night  and  day  with  ceaseless  regret.  From  this  time 
forth,  the  friendly  assiduities  of  his  late  tutor  became  unceasing. 

No  discouragement  on  the  part  of  Lady  Edith  could  for  an  instant 
be  even  perceived  by  Mr.  Talbot,  and  the  "  not  at  home"  of  McRonald 
seemed  now  to  have  lost  its  power.  Mr.  Talbot  always  advanced 
with  a  look  of  friendly  respect,  and  with  the  air  of  a  most  welcome 
guest,  who  must  have  been  expected,  and  from  whom  no  apology 
was  necessary,  except  that  he  had  not  come  sooner,  or  could  not 
remain  longer.  Lady  Edith  felt  as  if  words  had  lost  their  meaning, 
and  looks  their  expression,  when  she  found  that  no  earthly  power 
of  language  or  of  glances  could  start  a  single  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Talbot  that  he  had  become  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  Allan, 
and  even  of  herself. 

Day  after  day  rolled  on,  and  the  persevering  visitor's  visits  still 
continued ;  while  the  discouragement  given  by  Lady  Edith  pro- 
duced no  more  apparent  effect  than  a  flake  of  snow  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc.  "  The  block  from  which  to  cut  out  a  Jesuit,  should 
be  adamant,"  said  Lady  Edith  to  Beatrice.  "  How  bitterly  is  it  now 
brought  home  to  me  that  there  exists  no  longer  any  head  of  this 
house  to  forbid  Mr.  Talbot's  dangerous  visits."  Lady  Edith  Tre- 
morne,  suffering  from  her  own  infinite  grief,  and  sick  at  heart,  was 
herself  preparing,  with  mournful  regret,  to  make  a  home  elsewhere 
for  herself  and  Beatrice,  knowing  that  Allan  must  go  immediately 
to  join  his  father  and  mother,  now  on  their  overland  route  home- 
wards from  India,  and  expecting  to  meet  their  son  at  Rome. 

Allan,  being  restored,  in  about  three  weeks,  to  some  degree  of 
health,  felt  that  duty  bade  him  go  and  announce  the  first  intelligence 
to  his  father  of  that  sad  and  unexpected  event  which  had  placed  Sir 
Robert  at  the  head  of  his  family.  No  sooner  did  all  the  mysterious 
bustle  of  a  hurried  departure  begin  at  Cairngorum  Castle,  than  Mr. 
Talbot  heard  of  his  former  pupil's  projected  flight,  when  he  care- 
lessly remarked,  how  fortunately  it  was  timed,  as  he  also  was  going 
in  that  direction  on  the  same  day ;  and,  with  that  winning  attraction 
of  manner  which  he  could  assume  when  it  suited  his  plans,  declared 
he  would  gladly  pilot  his  young  friend  through  all  the  intricacies  of 
his  route,  "  unless,"  he  added,  in  smiling  expectation  of  being  con- 
tradicted, "  you  possibly  prefer  to  travel,  like  a  Queen's  messenger, 
alone." 

Allan,  looking  to  the  dismal  prospect  of  a  solitary  journey  before 
him, — the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  steeped  in  sorrow, — in 
his  first  grief,  and  the  greatest  he  could  imagine, — seemed  inclined 
to  relieve  the  intense  unhappiness  of  his  life,  by  accepting  a  pro 
posal  so  undeniably  agreeable ;  therefore  he  almost  felt  piqued  at  the 
suppressed  consternation  which  he  detected  in  Lady  Edith's  eye  and 
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voice,  calm  and  pale  as  now  she  always  was,  when  this  proposition 
became  first  started.  Strong  in  youthful  self-confidence,  he  after- 
wards entreated  "  Aunt  Edith"  to  make  her  mind  easy,  as  nothing 
that  Mr.  Talbot  said  on  religious  subjects  could  ever  influence  him 
now.  "It  was  only  when  Mr.  Talbot  lived  here  my  ignorance  of 
the  danger  that  caused  any  risk,"  he  added,  confidently.  "  But  I 
am  as  safe  now  as  Westminster  Abbey." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  My  Anah  !  let  me  call  thee  mine, 
Although  thou  art  not.     'Tis  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  from— though  I  must  from  thee."  BYRON. 

WHO  has  not  lived  to  awaken  some  morning  and  find  all  the 
world  become  one  dreary  blank,  in  which  the  light  of  day  seems 
but  a  mockery  of  woe  ?  To  the  young  hearts  of  Allan  and  Bea- 
trice life  seemed  now  to  have  lost  its  bloom,  for  every  scene  and 
every  sensation  of  their  existence  had  hitherto  been  associated  with 
their  lamented  benefactor.  Deeply  as  Lady  Edith  regretted  to  part 
from  Allan,  yet  hers  was  never  for  one  moment  a  selfish  nature  ; 
therefore  she  even  hastened  the  event,  though  so  deeply  deplored, 
consoling  herself  in  all  her  own  irremediable  grief  with  the  hope 
that  a  change  of  scene  might  restore  the  elasticity  of  a  young  spirit 
that  seemed  now  as  if  darkened  for  ever  by  the  gloom  of  a  cata- 
strophe never  to  be  enough  lamented,  and  scarcely  even  yet  to  be 
realized. 

Mournful  indeed  was  the  last  clay  spent  by  the  three  almost 
heart-broken  survivors  of  a  family  circle  so  lately  the  happiest  on 
earth.  The  grief  of  Lady  Edith  when  they  met  "at  breakfast  had 
all  the  depth  of  mature  ieeling,  and  was  calm,  solemn,  silent,  yet 
not  the  less  acute  in  contemplating  Allan's  approaching  departure; 
but  Beatrice,  unable  to  control  a  burst  of  girlish  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  her  much-loved  playmate  and  companion,  stole  away  to  conceal 
the  hot  blinding  tears  which  could  not  be  hid,  and  throwing  herself 
on  the  favourite  seat  of  Sir  Evan  under  an  old  cedar-tree  in  the 
glen,  where  the  creeping  ivy  twined  around  its  gnarled  trunk, 
relieved  her  heart  by  a  paroxysm  of  unutterable  grief.  The  more 
she  thought  of  her  kind  benefactor,  of  her  happy  home,  of  all  that 
was  involved  in  the  loss  of  both,  the  more  agonized  was  her  sorrow, 
while  her  tears  fell  unheeded  like  rain  upon  the  dead  leaves  around, 
for  it  was  autumn,  the  death-bed  of  nature. 

A  letter  was  in  her  hand,  which  she  endeavoured  with  grave  per- 
plexity to  read,  but  constantly  the  interruption  came  upon  her  of  a 
fresh  access  of  tears,  for  the  pages  contained  that  which  brought  tc 
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Beatrice  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  irresistible  consciousness, 
sooner  or  later  forced  in  the  hour  of  trial  upon  every  breathing 
mortal,  that,  the  careless  joys  of  childhood  over,  the  long  futurity 
of  life  must  be  one  of  many  sorrows,  difficulties,  and  fears,  of  baf- 
fled hopes,  of  unexpected  perplexities,  perhaps  of  harrowing  misery 
to  end  only  in  the  grave.  At  last,  completely  exhausted,  Beatrice 
leaned  her  forehead  on  her  clasped  hands,  which  rested  on  the  back 
of  the  seat,  and  tried  to  think  and  tried  to  pray,  in  hopes  of  regain- 
ing  power  to  read  and  understand  a  letter  clandestinely  conveyed  to 
her  table  by  some  unknown  hand  that  morning,  with  which  she 
was  greatly  perplexed. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Beatrice  to  imagine  how  long 
she  had  remained  alone  beneath  the  old  cedar-tree,  with  a  rapid 
succession  of  thoughts  whirling  through  her  brain,  when  at  length 
it  became  more  and  more  obvious  to  her  that  she  must  go  home. 
At  the  very  moment,  however,  when  Beatrice  was  about  unwillingly 
to  rise,  she  saw  Allan  at  a  distance  approaching  on  the  well-known 
path,  and  evidently  in  search  of  her.  The  next  moment  he  was  by 
her  side,  an  unwonted  glow  on  his  cheek,  and  an  expression  of 
momentary  pleasure  in  his  saddened  countenance  as  he  took  her 
hand  in  his  own,  saying, — "Why  leave  your  old  companion,  Bea- 
trice, to  shed  tears  alone  for  a  sorrow  that  we  both  equally  feel  ? 
How  can  either  of  us  exist  with  no  one  to  read,  walk,  and  pray 
with, — no  one  even  to  quarrel  with  ?  Beatrice !  it  all  ends  to-mor- 
row ! " 

Allan  had  tried  to  assume  a  tone  of  careless  ease,  but  he  paused 
in  his  agitated  sentence,  while  his  young  companion  listened  with  a 
look  of  shy  and  startled  attention ;  but  instead  of  proceeding,  he 
began  hurriedly  gathering  the  acorns  strewed  around,  arranged 
them  in  several  different  forms  on  the  seat,  and  at  last  threw  them 
all  impatiently  away,  saying,  in  a  low  and  almost  inaudible  voice, 
— "  Beatrice !  you  will  not  forget  me  ?" 

"Allan ! "  replied  she  in  trembling  accents,  and  her  eyes  were 
more  eloquent  than  even  her  voice,  "  do  I  ever  forget  ?  Oh,  no 
I  have  much  to  remember — much  indeed!  happier  hours  than  we 
can  ever  have  again,  and  all,  all  spent  with  you, — all  made  happy  by 
him  who  loved  us  both,  and  whom  I  must  never  pass  an  hour  of 
my  life  without  thinking  of  and  mourning  for." 

"  Yes,  Beatrice ;  but  I  shall  be  here  no  more  to  sympathise  in 
your  grief.  If  it  be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  I  think  it 
is  also  more  exquisite  to  love  than  be  loved,  and  the  greatest  happi- 
ness left  to  me  now  is  my  devoted  love  to  you,  Beatrice,"  said  Allan, 
a  deep  stain  of  scarlet  for  that  one  moment  tinging  his  cheek,  and 
his  voice  quivering  with  emotion  while  she  turned  harriedly  away ; 
M  you  have  long  known  every  thought  of  my  heart  except  the  depth 
of  its  attachment  to  yourself.  Promise  me,  Beatrice,  that  you  wiL 
one  day  be  my  Beatrice." 

"Oh,  Allan  !"  exclaimed  the  weeping  girl,  in  a  tone  of  unmistake- 
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able  astonishment  and  regret,  "  you  cannot  mean  it !  You  must 
not  say  it." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Allan  with  a  piercing  glance  of  scrutiny, 
while  evidently  shocked  and  disappointed,  at  her  obvious  distress ; 
"  did  there  never  enter  into  your  school-girl's  head  before  a  kind  of 
a  sort  of  notion,  Beatrice,  that  our  hopes  and  fears  and  joys  and 
sorrows  might  become  even  more  entirely  united  into  one  than  they 
have  always  hitherto  been,  that  all  our  childish  quarrels  and  childish 
reco-  -filiations  might  end,  like  a  well-practised  piece  of  music,  in  a 
harmonious  duet  ?  Now  give  me  a  promise  that  it  shall  be  so,  and  do 
not  keep  gazing  into  that  rose-bud  as  if  counting  the  leaves  or 
looking  there  for  an  answer.  Let  me  look  if  I  can  find  your  reply 
hid  in  the  leaves  !" 

"Allan,"  replied  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  mournful  tenderness, 
which  thrilled  to  his  inmost  heart,  "life  has  become  to  me  a  succes- 
sion of  sad  separations,  and  we  part  to-morrow !  Oh !  what  a 
farewell  to  us,  who  know  not  how  or  where  we  shall  ever  meet 
again." 

"  But  why,  Beatrice  £"  asked  Allan  earnestly,  with  astonishment, 
and  with  a  certain  degree  of  pique  at  this  farewell-for-ever  tone, 
while  her  face,  figure,  and  whole  attitude  bore  the  impress  of  hope- 
less crushing  grief;  "Is  it  because  I  am  young,  and  that  you  con- 
sider me  therefore  a  fool  incapable  of  being  constant  ?  Beatrice, 
we  have  a  sort  of  vested  right  to  each  other's  affections,  and  judg- 
ing by  my  own  heart,  you  cannot  forget  me !  Is  our  companionship  of 
so  many  years  to  be  no  more  between  us  than  that  of  the  poker 
and  tongs  ?  I  shall  hate,  abhor,  and  detest  any  person,  whoever  he 
may  be,  who  shall  ever  presume  to  interfere  with  my  hope  of  gain- 
ing you.  Tell  me,  then,  Beatrice,  before  our  sad  farewell  is  said, 
that  my  love  is  really  and  amply  returned.  See  how  the  sun  smiles 
on  us  now,  as  you  ought  to  smile  on  me." 

"Allan,"  replied  Beatrice,  with  an  intense  effort  to  be  calm,  but  her 
white  lips  quivered  as  she  spoke,  "  my  heart  must  never  know  on 
earth  any  feelings  but  friendship.  Never !  Its  kindest  wishes  and 
prayers  shall  always  follow  you — — " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  kind  wishes,  Beatrice,  if  you,  who  could 
make  me  happy,  and  you  only,  never  mean  to  consent  to  the 
only  hope  of  our  having  one  home  again  ?  Promise  me  that  we 
shall!" 

"Allan,"  replied  Beatrice,  in  a  low,  almost  heart-broken  accent, 
while  a  pang  of  anguish  thrilled  through  her  frame,  "  do  not  ask 
me  to  say  what  must  .never  be  said.  You  and  I  have  both  been 
instructed  by  one  who  preferred  duty  to  life,  and  I  have  a  very  sad 
duty  now  to  his  memory.  I  had  no  right  to  one  of  the  thousand 
benefits  with  which  he  surrounded  me !  Everybody  warned  Sir 
Evan  that  you,  the  heir  of  his  ancient  house,  might  become  attached 
to  a  nameless  foundling,  but  for  my  sake  he  overlooked  the  danger, 
and  generously, — oh,  how  generously  ! — gave  us  a  home  together. 
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Father  Eustace,  who  always  takes  a  strange  interest  in  my  actions, 
and  even  seems  to  claim  some  mysterious  authority  over  them,  told 
me,  when  we  met  accidentally  yesterday,  that  now  the  world  loudly 
blames  Sir  Evan  for  rashness,  and  that  your  relations  have  long 
been  indignantly  remonstrating  against  my  remaining  here.  Think 
how  kind  it  was  of  Sir  Evan  to  brave  them  all!" 

"  To  brave  whom  ?  I  have  no  authentic  relations  but  one  uncle, 
(a  very  interfering  one  he  seems  of  late  inclined  to  be,)  some  Irish 
aunts  who  live  at  Rome,  and  my  kind,  good-humoured  father,  who 
thinks  everybody  should  marry  as  he  did,  for  love.  What  can  any 
Father  Eustace*  know  about  Lady  Dorchester,  my  aunt,  and  Miss 
Ambrose  ?  What  interest  can  he  have  in  the  matter,  and  what 
right  has  he  to  interfere  at  all  ?" 

"  He  says  that  in  this  whole  county  it  is  considered  now  the  ono 
great  mistake  of  Sir  Evan's  life  to  have  brought  us  up  together," 
added  Beatrice,  while  two  large  tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  scar- 
let cheeks,  and  the  small  hand  with  which  she  covered  her  face, 
shook  with  emotion.  "  But  I  solemnly  declared  to  Father  Eustace, 
as  solemnly  as  if  I  were  taking  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  my  lost 
benefactor  himself,  that  unless  my  origin  become  known,  I  shall 
live  and  die,  as  Father  Eustace  says  I  ought — nameless  and  soli- 
tary !" 

u  Dear  Beatrice,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  talk  so,"  replied  Allan, 
affecting  the  cheerfulness  he  evidently  did  not  feel.  "What  on 
earth  do  I  care  whether  you  ever  had  a  grandmother  a±  all,  or  a 
succession  of  grandmothers  ?  Have  I  not  often  advised  you  to  build 
up  an  imaginary  pedigree  for  yourself?  The  most  proud  and 
conceited  children  in  the  world  are  said  to  be  those  in  the  foundling 
hospitals,  because  they  all  fancy  themselves  people  of  consequence 
incog.  Why  not  hope  the  best,  Beatrice  ?" 

"But  I  must  not  act  on  such  vague  hopes,"  replied  she.  "  I  am, 
as  we  both  know,  belonging  to  nobody,  and  possessing  nothing, 
except  through  the  generous  kindness  of  generous  friends." 

There  was  in  the  manner  of  Beatrice  at  all  times  a  modesty, 
reserve,  and  timidity  truly  engaging ;  but  now,  to  all  the  graces  of 
youth  was  added  a  degree  of  thoughtful  sensibility,  and  a  look  of 
ingenuous  diffidence,  which  was  evidenced  by  a  quick  succession  of 
blushes  rivalling  in  hue  the  wild  rose  in  the  hedge  beside  her, 
while  a  tear  and  a  smile  struggled  in  her  face  for  the  mastery.  Her 
ardent  young  lover  continued  in  accents  of  fervent  emotion,  while 
the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  natural  good  spirits  caused  the  cloud  of 
sorrow  for  a  moment  to  flit  from  his  brow,  "  Do  you  remember 
Beatrice,  that  day  when  my  best  of  uncles  called  you  '  the  Pearl  of 
Clanmarina,'  and  smiled  when  I  said  you  were  the  pearl  of  Britain 
— of  the  whole  world  ?  He  must  have  seen  then  what  I  felt,  and  did 
not  disapprove.  Now  that  you  have  confessed  my  love  to  be 
returned,  I  am  like  a  diver  with  the  pearl  secured.  I  feel  a  presen- 
timent, Mrs.  Incredulous,  that  we  must  end  in  being  happy,  though 
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1  would  much  rather  begin  with  being  so.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  Father  Eustace's  interference?  One  would  think  he 
wished  to  marry  you  himself,  or  to  bury  you  in  a  cloister." 

"Allan,"  whispered  Beatrice,  in  a  low  tone  of  great  agitation, 
"  the  only  secret  I  have  on  earth  is  connected  with  the  nunnery  at 
Inverness.  I  received  this  letter  yesterday  through  Father  Eustace, 
and  cannot  hurt  the  feelings  of  my  best  friend,  Lady  Edith,  during 
our  sorrow,  by  showing  her  such  a  document." 

Allan  hurriedly  snatched  a  packet  which  Beatrice  tremblingly 
held  out  to  him,  and  was  astonished  to  find  in  it  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  honour  of  Beatrice,  not  to  throw  herself  on  Lady  Edith,  who 
had  too  much  sensitive  delicacy  to  betray  the  inconvenience  it  must 
entail  upon  her  now  to  adopt  a  friendless  orphan,  and  the  document 
ended  by  darkly  hinting  that  there  were  relations  ready  to  place  her 
in  a  situation  of  splendid  independence,  but  for  the  insuperable 
obstacle  of  her  belonging  to  an  opposite  faith — a  faith  which  her 
own  relatives  would  lay  down  their  lives  and  their  fortunes 
willingly  to  destroy,  could  it  be  but  crushed  out  of  the  earth. 
Beatrice  was  admonished  that  as  she  had  been  accidentally  thrown 
among  heretics,  and  exclusively  brought  up  by  them,  she  must 
naturally  be  quite  in  the  dark,  and  it  was  proposed  as  a  test  of  her 
willingness  candidly  to  consider  the  faith  of  her  own  kindred,  that 
she  should  make  the  first  use  of  her  recently  acquired  independence, 
by  retiring  for  six  months  to  the  convent  of  St.  Ignatia,  there  to 
hear  much  relating  to  her  temporal  as  well  as  her  eternal  prospects, 
of  which  she  must  otherwise  remain  for  ever  and  ever  ignorant. 

Allan  paused  in  speechless  astonishment  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  unaccountable  communication,  and  disguised  as  the  handwriting 
evidently  was,  he  felt  an  unconquerable  conviction  that  he  had  seen 
it  before.  Gradually  his  assurance  became  doubly  sure,  that  the 
author  of  this  letter  was  Father  Eustace,  and  a  dim  idea  crossed  his 
mind  of  what  his  uncle  had  said  and  suspected  formerly,  concerning 
an  interest  stronger  than  could  be  easily  accounted  for  having  been 
betrayed  by  that  Jesuit  priest  in  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  Beatrice, 
when  a  child;  and  his  whole  thoughts  became  absorbed  in  reviving 
the  circumstances,  till  recalled  to  himself  again  by  the  voice  of  his 
much-loved  companion,  saying,  in  accents  quivering  with  emotion, 
"  Delay  it  as  we  may,  Allan,  the  moment  of  saying  our  long  farewell 
must  come  at  last.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  not  for  ever ;  but  who 
can  tell  ?" 

"  One  thing  I  do  know,  Beatrice,  that  worlds  shall  not  induce  me 
to  relinquish  you,"  replied  Allan,  in  a  tone  of  good-humoured 
obstinacy ;  "  and  as  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  be  fickle  or  faithless, 
what  then  can  prevent  our  future  happiness  together?" 

"  Think  not  of  that,"  replied  Beatrice,  in  a  voice  low  and  husky 
with  grief;  "  I  must  not — dare  not  listen  to  you,  Allan.  Brotherly 
affection  I  may  cherish  and  do  value  from  you;  but  any  dearer  01 
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happier  hopes  must  for  ever  be  denied  to  an  outcast  like  myself, 
without  a  name  or  a  relative." 

*  Then,  Beatrice,  you  cannot  love  me  as  I  love  you,  or  a  whole 
legion  of  Father  Eustaces  could  not  induce  you  to  make  such  a 
resolution.  It  is  all  very  amiable  and  sensible,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
not  love." 

"  Yes,  Allan,  it  is ;  but  ours  must  be,  while  I  continue  a  nameless 
foundling,  only  a  forbidden  love,"  said  Beatrice,  clasping  her  hands 
over  her  face,  in  speechless  grief.  "  Go,  Allan,  to  your  father,  and 
forget  one  who  has  no  father.  I  have  told  Father  Eustace  that  you 
shall  be  free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  unless  with  the  consent  of  every 
one  who  has  a  right  to  influence  your  choice,  Allan,  and  especially 
with  Lady  Edith's." 

"  Then,  dear  Beatrice,  hear  a  promise  I  make  on  this  spot,  and  in 
this  hour,  never  to  be  cancelled.  Till  we  meet  here  again  under 
the  shadow  of  our  own  old  haunted  cedar-tree,  my  hand  shall  re- 
main irrevocably  pledged  to  you ;  and  unless  assured  by  your  own 
lips  that  you  actually  prefer  another,  nothing  earthly  shall  induce 
me  to  resign  you, — nothing  but  my  last  dying  breath.  Let  there 
be  an  entire  trustingness  in  our  love  for  each  other,  Beatrice,"  said 
Allan,  his  speaking  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  with  all  the  deep  feeling  of 
a  first  and  only  love.  "  To  please  you,  Beatrice,  and  to  satisfy  your 
very  interfering  adviser,  Father  Eustace,  with  whom  I  shall  nave 
some  words  when  we  meet  next,  there  need  be  no  other  engage- 
ment between  us  now  than  my  unchangeable  attachment,  which 
nothing  can  alter.  Surely,  Beatrice,  you  cannot  doubt  your  own 
power  of  exciting,  and  mine  of  feeling,  such  a  love  as  can  and  shall 
survive  every  vicissitude  ?" 

"  Let  us  be  friends — but  only  friends !  Be  my  kind  brother,  as 
formerly,  Allan  ;  but  our  farewell  now  must  be  that  only  of  old 
companions,  old  friends,  and,"  added  Beatrice,  for  a  moment  breaking 
into  the  sunshine  of  her  own  bewitching  smile,  "  old  foes,  too, 
Allan !  Many  a  little  breeze  we  have  had  !  For  me  you  shall  not 
sacrifice " 

"  Stay,  Beatrice ! — there  can  be  no  sacrifice  between  you  and 
yours, — your  own  devoted  Allan.  My  first  wish  on  earth  will  now 
be,  with  my  father's  leave,  to  return  and  claim  you  as  my  beautiful 
bride.  No  one  shall  be  my  friend  who  is  not  friendly  to  you,  and 
my  heart  shall  always  continue  like  a  cell  in  a  monastery,  with  but 
one  tenant,  till  we  meet  again  on  this  very  spot,  alone  as  we  aro 
now.  If  you  have  changed — if! — Beatrice,  could  that  be?  Oh, 
no ! — let  it  be  considered  impossible.  Hope  tells  me  a  flattering 
tale  ;  and  yet  why  not  satisfy  me  with  the  assurance  that  you  love 
as  I  do  ?  Why  look  so  cold  and  constrained,  and  almost  indifferent?" 

"Perhaps,  Allan,  my  heart  is  more  foolish  than  you  think  it," 
replied  Beatrice,  with  a  conscious  blush  and  an  unconscious  smile  ; 
"  I  cannot  refuse  to  continue  in  one  kind  heart,  the  cause  of  affec- 
tionate hopes,  fears,  thoughts,  wishes,  and  prayers.  You  shall  have 
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a  place  in  all  mine.  Think,  Allan,  what  you  must  be  to  one  like 
myself,  with  no  brother,  no  father,  not  even  a  friend  except  your- 
self and  Lady  Edith ;  yet  we  never  shall  be  more  than  of  old  to 
each  other,  without  the  consent  of  every  one  who  has  a  right  to 
direct  your  actions.  Nor,"  added  Beatrice,  in  a  half-jesting  tone  of 
seriousness,  "  not  without  your  own  consent — for  who  knows  how 
your  constancy  may  be  tried  ?  I  remain  where  every  twig  and 
every  gate-post  reminds  me  of  our  happy  rambles  together,  but  it  is 
said  that  no  one  ever  marries  his  first  love,  and  you  go  where  all 
may  combine  to  make  you  forget  me." 

Beatrice  now  gave  way  to  a  stormy  burst  of  girlish  tears,  and 
neither  could  speak  as  Allan  and  she  walked  home  together  in 
silence,  their  steps,  usually  so  airy  and  elastic,  now  pensive  and 
slow ;  but  in  turning  a  corner  of  the  shrubbery,  Father  Eustace 
appeared  strolling  slowly  along  at  some  distance.  Allan  instantly, 
colouring  with  a  look  of  angry  irritation,  started  forward  in  pursuit 
of  the  priest ;  but  when,  after  advancing  a  few  hurried  steps,  he 
looked  back  for  an  instant  at  Beatrice,  she  had  fainted.  Her  swoon 
was  long,  during  which  Allan  almost  frantically  used  every  means 
for  her  recovery,  yet  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  It  was  not  till 
he  began  to  fear  she  would  recover  no  more,  that  Beatrice  slowly 
opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  Father  Eustace,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
standing  immovable.  He  seemed  as  if  in  deep  and  stern  thought, 
while  Allan,  on  his  knees  by  her  side,  lavished  every  term  of  en- 
dearment on  his  own  beloved  Beatrice.  No  sooner  did  she  seem 
entirely  recovered,  than  Father  Eustace,  to  her  great  surprise,  offered 
Beatrice  his  arm,  and  did  not  again  take  his  singularly  observant 
eyes  off  Allan  till  they  had  all  safely  reached  home,  when  he  said 
in  tones  of  affected  regret,  "  It  is  sad  to  sever  the  hearts  of  those 
who  love,  especially  young  hearts  incapable  of  anticipating  all  the 
difficulties  in  their  futurity ;  but  a  time  is  at  hand  when  you  must 
say  a  long  farewell,  and  it  were  well  for  you  both  that  it  should 
now  be  a  final  one.  Mr.  McAlpine,  you  have  a  destiny  to  fulfil, — 
an  important  destiny.  Let  me  advise  you,  as  the  best  of  friends 
and  well-wishers,  to  remember  each  other  as  brother  and  sister,  but 
as  no  more,  for  you  never  can  be  more.  I  know  both  the  origin 
and  the  future  destiny  of  Miss  Farinelli.  She  never  can  be  yours/' 

Allan  started  with  astonishment  and  consternation  while  he  gazed 
incredulously  on  the  cold  stern  face  of  Father  Eustace ;  but  Beatrice 
trembled  and  looked  down  to  conceal  the  tears  flowing  in  torrents 
over  her  burning  cheeks ;  while  the  priest  gave  them  what  he  called 
an  explanation  of  his  words,  which  only  left  the  subject,  when  he 
concluded,  considerably  darker  than  before,  and  involved  in  most 
inextricable  mystery. 

"  Beatrice !"  said  Allan,  as  she  hurriedly  left  him,  "  for  me,  this 
world  shall  hold  no  other  but  you  !  No  possible  circumstance  can 
change  me." 

"I  judge  of  you  by  myself,  and  believe  you,  Allan,"  said  the 
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young  girl,  turning  tearfully  back.  "  Alas !  how  lonely  we  shall 
both  feel ;  how  solitary  my  life  will  seem !  When  I  read,  sing,  or 
paint  now,  there  will  be  no  cheerful  companion  to  criticise  or  en- 
courage me.  Every  flower  will  seem  faded  and  withered  ;  the  birds 
all  singing  out  of  tune :  the  sun  become  darkness ;  and  our  owr 
favourite  pool,  when  I  look  into  it,  will  now  reflect  no  face  but  my 
own,  looking  sad,  lonely,  and  perhaps,  Allan,  even  cross,  as  you 
used  to  call  me  always,  if  I  felt  dull." 

"  Ah,  Beatrice !  those  were  happy  days,"  said  Allan,  watching 
tenderly  the  blush  on  her  cheek  and  the  tear  in  her  eye.  "  I  wish 
you  found  it  as  hard  to  part  from  me,  as  I  feel  it  to  part  from  you." 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  The  man  who  first  invented  speaking  the  trutu  was  a  much 
cunninger  fellow  than  the  world  is  apt  to  give  him  credit  for." 

GOLDSMITH 

GREAT  had  been  the  unforeseen  changes  of  the  last  few  weeks  to 
Allan,  for  they  had  produced  within  their  narrow  bounds  events 
enough  to  have  occupied  a  life-time.  Strange  alterations  were  now 
gathering  round  a  house,  lately  the  happiest  and  now  one  of  the 
saddest  in  the  world ;  but  final  separations  are  and  ought  to  be 
Indescribable.  Allan  was  leaving  home,  to  grapple  with  life  in  a 
new  scene,  and  to  his  own  surprise  as  much  as  to  that  of  Beatrice, 
he  found  himself  submitting  to  the  companionship  of  Mr.  Talbot, 
who  put  so  plausible  and  pleasant  a  face  on  everything,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  young  people  to  look  upon  him,  even  though  he 
had  evidently  sided  with  Father  Eustace  in  his  interference,  as  any- 
thing worse  than  merely  a  blundering  friend,  meaning  kindly,  but 
acting  indiscreetly. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,"  replied  Allan,  in  reply  to  an  anxious  remon- 
strance of  Lady  Edith's,  on  account  of  the  increasing  influence  she 
observed  that  Mr.  Talbot  had  recently  gained.  "  Some  very  singu- 
lar circumstances  once  transpired  between  us,  that  entirely  alter  my 
view  of  Mr.  Talbot.  His  character  is  so  strictly  upright  that  he 
means  to  set  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  straight  as  we  pass  it." 

"  Allan,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  with  tears  of  anxiety  tilling  her  eyes, 
"I  thought  that  nothing  could  have  aggravated  all  my  present  sorrowj 
but  to  lose  you  in  company  with  Mr.  Talbot  overpowers  me  with 
alarm.  You  tell  me  he  is  improved,  but  I  fear  only  in  external 
manner.  The  adder  may  change  his  skin,  but  the  poison  remains. 
Surely  your  uncle's  decision  to  banish  Mr.  Talbot  should  be  sacred." 

"He  did  not  know  a  circumstance  which,  to  relieve  your  mind, 
dear  Lady  Edith,  I  must  now  reveal  in  confidence.  You  may  remem- 
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her  that  my  grandfather,  infuriated  at  my  father's  marriage,  put  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  that  if  my  uncle,  Sir  Evan,  ever  knowingly  brought 
an  Ambrose  into  this  house,  he  should  forfeit  the  enormous  sum  of 
ready  money  Sir  Allan  left.  Guess,  Lady  Edith,  who  Mr.  Talbot 
really  is !" 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  in  breathless  suspense. 

u  You  remember,  perhaps,  to  have  heard  that  a  brother  of  my 
mother's  was  adopted  by  a  Popish  relative,  who  promised  that  he 
should  be  brought  up  a  Protestant,  but  who  placed  him  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  St.  Omer  ?" 

"  Not  surely  Mr.  Talbot  1"  asked  Lady  Edith,  in  astonishment, 
and  with  inexpressible  dismay. 

"  No  other !"  replied  Allan  earnestly.  "  I  was  startled  at  first 
that  my  uncle  should  have  entered  this  house  on  false  pretences, 
but  you  see  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  he  could  gain  access 
to  me,  and  Mr.  Talbot's  love  for  my  mother  made  him  very  desirous 
to  kno\v  the  son  of  a  favourite  sister.  He  cannot  influence  my  creed 
one  jot  or  tittle,  ''nt  I  must  think  that,  as  he  says,  his  near  relation- 
ship gives  him  some  little  right  to  my  respectful  attention." 

Lady  Edith  sat  like  a  statue  of  melancholy  amazement,  and  tears 
sprang  into  the  eyes^of  Beatrice,  but  no  more  passed  respecting  Mr. 
Talbot  while  Allan  remained  at  home,  though  the  ladies  sometimes 
saw  his  dark  stern  face  looming  in  the  distance  beside  Allan. 

During  the  last  hour  spent  together  by  the  three  almost  heart- 
broken survivors  of  a  domestic  circle,  so  lately  happier  than  the 
happiest,  and  now  about  to  be  so  sadly  dispersed,  Lady  Edith  read 
to  her  two  young  friends  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  John.  There  was 
an  inconceivable  melody  and  mournfulness  in  the  tone  of  her  beau- 
tiful voice,  when  she  began  with  those  consolatory  words,  "  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled/'  and  her  voice  trembled  at  the  last  when 
she  concluded. 

For  many  days  afterwards  the  vision  haunted  Lady  Edith's  me- 
mory, of  Mr.  Talbot,  seated  in  the  carriage  beside  Allan  as  they 
drove  off.  The  gleam  of  satisfaction  which  lighted  up  his  dark 
sinister  eye,  when  the  carriage-wheels  were  grinding  along  the  gra- 
vel, seemed  at  best  exceedingly  insidious,  and  made  her  heart  sink 
with  almost  unaccountable  misgivings  ;  but  her  attention  was  soon 
painfully  engrossed  by  Beatrice,  as  she  sank  down  breathless  and 
senseless  on  the  floor  when  the  carriage  finally  disappeared. 

It  was  time  next  day  for  Lady  Edith  to  attend  to  herself, 
always  the  last  person  to  occupy  her  own  thoughts.  Hitherto  she 
had  felt  as  if  living  and  acting,  ever  since  the  death  of  Sir  Evan,  in 
a  bewildered  dream.  The  past  seemed  even  now  in  Lady  Edith's 
mind  to  have  been  like  that  kingly  form  once  discovered  in  an  Etrus- 
can tomb,  which  retained  undiminished  brightness  and  splendour, 
till  at  length  a  breath  of  air  touched  it  and  the  whole  crumbled  into 
dust.  Even  Lady  Edith's  feelings,  sublimed  as  they  were  by  reli- 
gious submission,  became  overawed  and  agitated  as  she  contem- 
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plated  the  solemn  march  of  time,  which  must  cany  her  on  through 
scenes  of  discipline  and  sorrow,  till  her  lonely  heart  should  be  at 
rest  in  the  grave ;  and  folding  the  sympathising  Beatrice  to  her 
heart,  she  burst  into  tears,  saying,  in  accents  of  solemn  affection, 
"  My  very  dear  girl,  you  are.  my  only  earthly  comfort  now,  my  only 
tie  to  life.  Let  us  be  all  in  all  to  each  other,  in  the  dear  cottage- 
home  which  Evan  so  generously  left  me.  I  need  such  affection  as 
yours,  and  I  know  it  will  never  fail  me  !" 

"  Never !  oh  never,"  sobbed  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  fervent  emo- 
tion. "  My  only  idea  of  life  or  happiness  is  to  be  with  you,  to  share 
all  your  duties  and  all  your  sorrows  with  grateful  affection,  and  to 
owe  my  having  a  home,  as  I  always  did,  to  your  kindness." 

"  You  give  me  sunshine  for  shadow,  Beatrice,  and  whatever  I 
have  done  for  you  was  more  than  repaid  long  ago  by  the  happiness 
you  caused  me.  For  your  sake  I  could  wish  to  live  and  even  try 
to  be  cheerful.  There  can  be  no  greater  instance  of  presumptuous 
discontent  than  to  wish  impatiently  for  death,  and  while  our  lives 
are  continued,  there  must  be  work  for  us  both  t<"  do,  or  discipline 
for  us  both  to  suffer.  If  affliction  be  indeed  me  cement  necessary 
to  unite  every  Christian  virtue  together,  we  must  not  shrink  from 
whatever  shall  build  up  our  Christian  character  into  symmetry  and 
order." 

Lady  Edith  having  thus  roused  herself  to  meet  the  mournful 
emergency  of  her  altered  circumstances,  prepared  to  leave  Cairn- 
gorum  Castle,  though  it  seemed  literally  like  tearing  herself  up  by 
the  root  to  go.  For  the  last  time  she  took  leave  of  all  the  animate 
and  inanimate  objects  which  had  so  long  been  a  part  of  her  happy 
home,  and,  hand  in  hand  with  Beatrice,  went  slowly  through  every 
much-loved  room,  now  to  be  forsaken,  perhaps  for  ever.  Each 
picture,  each  ornament,  even  each  article  of  ordinary  furniture  was 
dear  to  the  heart  of  both,  as  they  thought  of  the  familiar  faces  and 
familiar  voices  once  associated  with  them,  but  now  to  be  seen  or 
heard  there  no  more.  Beatrice  plucked  for  the  last  time  some 
flowers  and  cut  some  slips  from  the  plants  which  Sir  Evan  had 
once  delighted  to  rear,  and  they  seemed  like  precious  gifts  from 
nature  in  memory  of  one  so  beloved.  Many  a  day  afterwards  the 
lovely  girl  affectionately  cherished  those  memorials,  which  she  care- 
fully planted  and  tenderly  reared. 

Lady  Edith  gave  one  last  long  look  behind  ere  she  departed  from 
Sir  Evan's  favourite  sitting-room  in  the  dear  old  home,  where,  in 
all  probability,  not  a  door  would  hereafter  creak  upon  its  hinges  for 
years,  and  one  single  tear  slowly  descended  like  molten  lead  over 
her  pallid  cheek.  She  was  followed  by  Beatrice  in  all  the  convul- 
sive agony  of  a  first  sorrow,  and  by  old  McRonald,  silent  as  the 
tomb,  in  his  livid  stern  heart-broken  grief,  while  his  tall  soldier-like 
figure  seemed  already  shrunk  to  half  its  former  dimensions,  and 
the  step  that  had  once  led  on  the  forlorn  hope  at  Bergen-op-Zoom 
was  now  feeble  and  slow. 
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When  all  the  other  attendants  at  Cairngcrum  Castle  had  been 
paid  off,  this  faithful  old  servant  applied  to  Lady  Edith  with  the 
most  fervent  entreaty  that  he  might  remain  in  her  house.  "  I  can- 
not live  away  from  those  that  loved  him  who  is  no  more,"  said  he 
in  a  low  tone  of  mournful  respect,  and  drawing  his  hard  weather- 
beaten  hand  roughly  across  his  eyes,  drenched  with  tears  ;„"  my 
master's  memory  is  all  in  all  to  me,  and  if  the  last  drop  of  my  blood 
could  serve  those  he  loved,  it  should  be  spilled  like  water." 

"  McRouald,"  said  Lady  Edith,  with  deep  emotion,  "  it  would  be 
a  comfort  to  me  certainly  that  one  who  so  loved  his  master  should 
spend  the  decline  of  an  enterprising  and  honourable  life  in  my  home, 
but  it  must  be  a  very  different  home  now,  and  a  very  different  es- 
tablishment." 

"  Madam,  I  would  do  the  work  of  a  page  in  buttons,  and  take  no 
more  than  the  salary  given  to  a  boy  of  all-work  with  thankfulness 
— my  pension  makes  me  easy  about  money — but  to  leave  the  fami- 
ly is  impossible,"  replied  the  old  man  earnestly;  "you  might  give  me 
warning  twenty  times  before  I  would  take  it ;  keep  me,  then,  and  I 
shall  be  such  a  servant,  heart  and  soul,  as  you  could  not  find  in  the 
wide  world  again." 

Lady  Edith  looked  mournfully  at  the  dejected  old  warrior,  once 
so  powerful,  and  now  apparently  crumbling  into  ruin.  He  s'eemed 
to  her  like  a  shattered  wreck  which  the  crew  had  abandoned  to  drift 
along  the  dark  wave  of  time  alone.  She  remembered  with  a  sigh 
how  lately  Sir  Evan  had  smilingly  remarked,  that  McRonald,  if  left 
to  his  own  devices,  would* be  as  helpless  as  the  conjuror  who  could 
devour  any  quantity  of  fire,  but  never  could  get  bread  to  eat,  and 
she  felt  that  to  give  him  shelter  and  to  give  him  work  for  his  few 
remaining  years  might  alone  render  to  him  the  dregs  of  life  endu- 
rable. 

The  old  soldier  had  but  one  domestic  tie  in  life,  and  that  was  to 
Bessie  McRonald,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  deceased  brother ; 
therefore  he  watched  with  secret  gratification  the  growing  attach- 
ment between  her  and  Robert  Carre,  whom  he  considered  the  mo- 
del young  farmer  of  the,  neighbourhood,  arid  whose  straightforward 
integrity  of  purpose  he  could  not  doubt,  nor  the  permanent  happi- 
ness of  any  girl  to  whom  he  became  attached.  In  the  depths  of  his 
grief,  old  McRonald  was  affectionately  visited  by  his  lovely  young 
niece,  and  it  was  an  interesting  contrast  to  observe  the  weather- 
beaten  soldier,  hard  in  appearance  as  a  block  of  granite,  and  the 
bright  village-beauty,  with  health  glowing  in  her  rosy  cheeks,  in 
her  pouting  scarlet  lips,  in  her  redundant  glossy  hair,  and  in  her 
sparkling  blue  eyes,  which  looked  archly  out  from  the  Highland 
plaid,  gracefully  thrown  over  her  head  and  gathered  in  folds  over 
her  gingham  gown.  She  generally  carried  a  bunch  of  newly-pluck- 
ed flowers  in  one  hand,  and  her  step  as  she  approached  her  kind 
old  uncle,  was  invariably  buoyant  with  hope  and  happiness. 

From  the  hour  when  Lady  Edith  sorrowfully  removed  to  Hea 
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therbrae,  and  after  the  long  lapse  of  time  during  which  she  once 
more  gathered  round  her  a  ring  of  human  affections  and  sympathies, 
McRonald  continued  a  perfect  mullum  in  parvo  of  usefulness,  de- 
voted to  her  service.  He  was  quite  a  self-contained  establishment 
in  the  cottage  of  Heatherbrae,  being  footman,  gardener,  message- 
boy,  carpenter,  and  above  all,  the  soberest  butler  who  ever  drew  a 
cork.  Lady  Edith  was  not  one  of  those  who  baptize  idleness  and 
call  it  resignation,  but  she  resolved  to  do  the  will  of  God  as  well  as 
to  support  it. 

Instead  of  sinking,  as  she  would  naturally  have  done,  into  a 
waveless  calm  of  dumb  despair,  the  venerable  Lady  Edith,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  clung  to  the  shattered  wreck  of  life,  that  she  might 
still  find  rest  to  her  own  wounded  spirit  in  consoling  others,  and 
her  voice  was  the  last  that  sounded  words  of  sympathy  or  support 
in  many  a  dying  ear  ;  and  over  every  recent  grave  in  the  village 
churchyard  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  might  drop  a  tear  of  recollec- 
tion for  the  sufferings  they  had  personally  alleviated,  themselves 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  many  a  grateful  prayer,  from  many  a 
suffering  death-bed,  was  registered  on  their  behalf  in  the  records 
of  heaven. 

The  mystery  attached  to  the  origin  of  Beatrice  caused  much  ro- 
mantic ^peculation  among  the  younger  portion  of  Lady  Edith's 
visitors  in  the  upper  classes,  and  it  might  have  amusingly  occupied 
a  month's  reading  in  any  circulating  library  to  hear  all  the  various 
versions  confidentially  whispered,  and  implicitly  believed  in  the 
house,  of  her  origin  and  history,  while  some  of  the  more  imagina- 
tive young  ladies  almost  envied  her  so  romantic  a  story.  To  Bea- 
trice herself,  the  mystery  of  her  origin  became  a  source  of  more 
and  more  painful  perplexity,  because  in  various  ways  it  appeared 
that  she  was  the  object  of  secret  observation  to  some  unknown 
friends.  Books  of  a  Popish  tendency  continued  from  time  to  time 
to  be  sent  to  her  anonymously,  and  from  the  moment  when  Lady 
Edith  became  her  sole  guardian,  there  were  continual  attempts 
made  on  the  part  of  Father  Eustace  to  renew  clandestinely  the  in- 
timacy he  had  made  with  her  secretly  in  her  childhood. 

Beatrice  felt  herself  followed  and  watched  often  in  her  walks, 
and  though  she  never  once  encountered  the  priest  when  with  Lady 
Edith,  yet  she  seemed  never  to  stroll  beyond  her  usual  bounds 
alone  without  been  greeted  by  the  bland  smile  and  insinuating 
voice  of  Father  Eustace,  whose  assiduous  civilities  she  returned 
with  graceful,  but  very  distant  politeness;  yet  deep  within  her 
young  heart  grew  a  continually  haunting  perplexity  as  to  what 
could  cause  her  to  be  of  the  smallest  importance  to  the  confessor  of 
Lord  Eaglescairn.  It  was  not  in  nature  for  a  young,  clever  and 
imaginative  girl  like  Beatrice,  not  to  nourish,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  few  natural  hopes,  a  few  sanguine  ca.stlos  in  the  air,  that 
she  might  yet  be  acknowledged  by  some  affectionate  mother  or  dis- 
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tinguished  father ;  arid  every  day  she  felt  a  more  longing  desire  to 
have  some  known  as  well  as  unknown  relatives. 

For  some  weeks  after  Allan's  departure,  his  letters,  which  were 
long  and  numerous,  continued  incessantly  to  pour  in  at  Heather 
brae,  and  many  a  day  did  Beatrice,  accompanied  by  Lady  Edith 
hasten  to  meet  the  postman,  that  they  might  accelerate  the  chief 
event  and  greatest  pleasure  of  their  day,  in  reading  all  he  said  by 
their  cheerful  fireside  together,  and  together  admire  the  spirit  of 
ardent  enjoyment  with  which  his  ready  pen  recorded  all  his  enter- 
taming  adventures  so  entertainingly  described. 

The  news  at  length  reached  Heatherbrae,  in  a  few  lines  written 
at  Allan's  request  by  the  soidisam  Mr.  Talbot,  now  acknowledged 
as  his  uncle  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  Sir  Robert,  never  having  recovered 
from  a  coup  de  soleii  which  struck  him  in  India,  had  very  suddenly 
expired,  and  Allan  was  now  therefore  unexpectedly  plunged  in  a 
sea  of  business,  as  well  as  into  a  new  cause  of  most  heartfelt  sorrow. 
It  seemed  to  Lady  Edith  from  this  moment,  as  if  the  death  of  his 
father  had  affected  the  spirits  of  Allan  to  a  degree  scarcely  account- 
able, considering  how  little  they  had  ever  met.  His  letters  from 
henceforth  became  every  day  more  rare  as  well  as  more  melancholy, 
and  even  his  handwriting,  bold  and  beautiful  as  it  had  once  been, 
grew  careless,  hurried,  and  almost  illegible.  In  the  last  that  reached 
Heatherbrae  he  complained  of  being  ill,  and  after  that,  months 
passed  away,  but  not  a  line  appeared.  Every  night  Lady  Edith  and 
Beatrice  promised  each  other  one  in  the  morning,  but  every  morning 
brought  only  disappointment,  for  the  postman  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten his  way  to  the  house. 

The  sorrowful  suspense  and  anxiety  of  Beatrice  became  gradually 
visible  in  her  aspect.  The  bright  smile  on  her  lip  became  dimmed, 
the  bloom  retreated  from  her  cheek,  her  step  lost  some  of  its  buoy- 
ant elasticity,  and  her  fine  rich  voice  took  a  sadder  tone.  But  her 
long  suspense  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  entire  sympathy  of  Lady 
Edith,  who  well  knew  all  her  feelings  and  right-minded  aifections ; 
therefore  they  spoke  without  reserve,  discussing  every  vicissitude 
of  thought  that  occurred  to  either  on  the  subject.  The  ideas  of 
both  recoiled  from  any  suspicion  that  prosperity  and  independence 
could  so  change  Allan  as  to  make  him  heartlessly  forget  old  feelings 
and  old  friends.  "I  cannot  guess  how  Allan  is  situated,"  said 
Beatrice  to  Lady  Edith ;  "  but  we  know  how  he  feels.  Oh,  he  can- 
not already  have  forsaken  us !" 

When  Lady  Edith  looked  at  that  lovely  face,  she  felt  that  it  was 
impossible.  The  smile  of  Beatrice,  her  voice,  her  expression,  her 
grace  of  manner,  were  never  to  be  eclipsed  in  the  memory  of 
any  one  who  had  once  beheld  her;  but  why  did  Sir  Allan  not 
write  ?  It  was  inconceivable.  She  had  heard  of  letters  being 
intercepted ;  could  his  be  so  ?  The  conjecture  was  too  romantic 
and  too  absurd,  she  thought,  for  an  old  woman's  brain  to  con- 
ceive; and  yet  Mr.  Talbot  was  his  companion,  or  rather  "FatheT 
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Ambrose" — a  Jesuit ;  and  what  limits  are  there  to  the  manoauvres 
which  are  allowable,  or  even  laudable,  to  compass  the  ends  of  a 
Jesuit,  when  the  end  sanctifies  any  means  ? 


CHAPTER  XL 

"  One  w*ho  meriteth  esteem,  need  never  lack  a  friend." 

Proverbial  Philosophy. 

THOSE  who  are  unhappy  at  home  seldom  render  themselves  re- 
spected abroad ;  therefore  Lord  and  Lady  Eaglescairn  were  liked 
neither  by  their  neighbours  at  Clanmarina  nor  by  each  other.  A 
life  of  twenty  years'  wrangling  had  not  improved  the  temper  of 
either ;  and  none  but  those  who  have  lived  in  the  house  with  near 
connexions  disliking  each  other  can  conceive  the  mutual  wretched- 
ness they  inflicted.  Lady  Eaglescairn  lived  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  herself  seraphically  amiable;  and  one  way  hi  which  she 
kept  up  this  self-delusion  was  by  going  over  hi  her  own  mind 
all  the  injuries  she  might  have  inflicted  upon  people,  had  she  chosen 
— how  she  might  have  prevented  this  person  from  visiting  Lady 
Edith,  or  given  another  a  false  impression  against  her — but  since 
she  did  not,  she  was  therefore  to  be  admired  as  the  best  of  human 
beings,  though  Lord  Eaglescairn  privately  expressed  his  opinion 
that  she  had  no  more  feeling  nor  sensibility  than  her  work-box. 

Lord  Eaglescairn  was  a  man  who  could  not  bear  to  be  alone. 
Not  merely  did  he  avoid  being  alone  for  an  hour,  but  even  for  a 
minute ;  therefore  he  tolerated  his  wife's  tediousness  rather  than 
his  own  gloom.  His  only  object  in  life,  apparently,  was  to  escape 
from  himself,  especially  of  late  years,  when  he  seemed  evidently  to 
have  some  secret  care  incessantly  preying  on  his  mind  and  spirits. 
No  man  ever  disliked  his  own  society  so  much  as  Lord  Eaglescairn  ; 
and  as  constantly  as  his  shadow  followed  him  in  the  sunshine  did 
Father  Eustace  appear  in  his  wake  wherever  they  went,  watching 
over  him  and  actually  herding  him  with  unwinking  watchfulness. 
Early  every  morning  Lord  Eaglescairn  was  walking  rapidly  on  his 
beautiful  terraces,  and  the  priest  accompanied  him  there,  in  evidently 
close  and  earnest  conference.  He  came  home  to  breakfast,  talking 
to  his  confessor  in  low,  confidential  accents  generally,  and  all  day 
his  voice  might  be  heard  afterwards  in  conversation  with  any  of  his 
guests  who  were  nearest, — sometimes,  if  no  one  else  could  be  got, 
with  Lady  Eaglescairu,  or  even  with  his  servants,  rather  than  with 
nobody. 

It  was  generally  known  among  all  Lord  Eaglescairn's  intimate 
associates,  that  he  hated  to  hear  the  same  subjects  often  referred 
to,  particularly  when  of  a  melancholy  nature ;  and  as  he  was  always 
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running  away  from  death,  by  avoiding  all  conversation  about  it, 
and  taking  the  most  anxious  care  of  hte  health,  it  was  very  soon 
understood  that  he  considered  the  melancholy  catastrophe  at  Cairn- 
gorum  Castle  to  be  worn  completely  threadbare.  Still  there  were 
continual  little  traits  about  Lady  Edith  transpiring  in  the  village  and 
neighbourhood,  which  showed  the  beautiful  outline  of  a  character 
almost  perfected  by  suffering;  and  to  these,  when  discussed  by 
Lady  Eaglescairn  and  her  circle  one  morning  at  breakfast,  Lord 
Eaglescairn  listened  with  anopy  as  well  as  with  wearied  impatience. 

"  I  am  sure,"  he  exclaimed  peevishly,  about  the  third  time  that 
her  name  had  been  alluded  to,  thrusting  back  his  plate  with  the 
remains  of  muffins  and  egg-shells,  and  vehemently  stirring  his 
second  cup  of  chocolate,  "  nothing  is  ever  mentioned  in  this  house 
now  but  Lady  Edith  Tremorne.  I  hear  of  her  in  every  room  I 
enter.  It  is  really  torturing  to  talk  of  the  same  person  continually. 
One  might  fancy  there  was  not  another  woman  in  existence.  I 
wish  either  she  or  I  were  out  of  the  world ;  and  indeed,  if  those 
windows  are  to  be  left  open  in  this  easterly  wind,  my  time  in  this 
life  cannot  be  long." 

"  So  you  often  say  on  other  occasions,"  replied  Lady  Eaglescairn, 
yawning.  "  You  are  like  the  creaking  door,  always  complaining. 
You  are  always  threatening  to  die !  Do,  pray,  name  your  day,  and 
keep  to  it;  there  is  nothing  so  trying  to  me  as  suspense  !  " 

"  Lady  Edith  seems  to  do  good  of  every  sort  to  every  person," 
said  Lady  Stratharden,  the  Protestant  sister-in-law  of  Lady  Eagle- 
scairn, courageously  resolved  to  assert  her  privilege  of  saying  what 
she  pleased.  "  She  and  I  were  at  school  together  once,  and  she 
was  our  model  girl.  One  would  fancy  her  heart  must  be  too  large 
for  her  income  now,  she  is  so  extensively  charitable." 

"  Well,"  replied  Lady  Eaglescairn,  who  was  a  great  skeptic  as  to 
the  goodness  of  people's  motives,  "  she  has  her  reward.  How  the 
people  at  Clanmarina  do  reverence  her!  I  would  die  to-morrow  to 
feel  assured  that  such  tears  shall  be  shed  over  my  grave  as  over 
poor  Sir  Evan's,  and  that  I  should  be  as  much  missed." 

"  Your  parrot  will  miss  you  sadly,"  observed  Lord  Eaglescairn, 
,  with  contemptuous  bitterness,  "  and  the  old  poodle  would  be  incon- 
solable." 

"  Yes,",  replied  Lady  Eaglescairn,  thoughtfully.  "  But  I  scarcely 
possess  a  friend  who  would  value  my  parrot  and  poodle  the  more 
for  their  having  belonged  to  me." 

"  Money,"  said  Lady  Stratharden,  "  can  buy  everything  but  friend- 
ship ;  and  so  many  interesting  traits  of  your  neighbours  at  Heather- 
brae  are  reported  to  me,  that  I  have  often  lately  felt  a  wish  to  renew 
my  girlish  intimacy  with  that  best  of  human  beings,  and  to  re-cul- 
tivate Lady  Edith's  acquaintance.  We  were  formerly  inseparable 
together.  .1  am  resolved  to  claim  our  old  friendship  again,  for  I  am 
sure  that  Lady  Edith  would  learn  anything  sooner  than  she  could 
learn  to  forget  an  old  friend." 

4* 
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"  She  never  seemed  anxious  to  be  cultivated  by  us,  and  formerly 
evaded  all  our  advances,"  replied  Lady  Eaglescairn,  haughtily.  "  If 
people  surround  themselves  with  icebergs,  I  am  not  a  Sir  John 
Franklin  that  would  attempt  to  force  the  barrier." 

"That  beautiful  anonymous  foundling  interests  me  beyond 
measure,"  added  Lady  Stratharden,  more  eagerly  than  her  listless 
nature  often  prompted  her  to  speak.  "  I  never  saw  any  girl  whose 
appearance  is  more  perfectly  engaging ;  and  I  am  told  she  under- 
stands every  subject,  from  Watts  on  the  Mind,  to  Vestris  on  the 
Toe.  Who  can  she  be  ?  I  shall  never  rest  till  we  find  out ! " 

"  Do  not  waste  your  time  in  trying  to  see  further  into  a  mill-stone 
than  the  nature  of  the  mill-stone  will  admit,"  replied  Lord  Eagle- 
scairn, sternly,  and  the  colour  rushed  into  his  face  as  he  spoke. 
"  The  girl  is  evidently  nobody,  or  she  would  have  been  claimed 
long  ago.  I  always  hate  people  that  I  have  known  by  sight  a  long 
time  without  becoming  acquainted  with  them ;  and  I  particularly 
detest  that  unknown  protegee  of  Lady  Edith's,  who  seems  always 
in  my  way.  I  hate  them  both." 

"  Well !  you  have  often  tried  in  vain  to  become  acquainted  with 
them,  and  disappointed  people  should  use  angry  words  when  it  is 
any  relief  to  them,"  answered  Lady  Eaglescairn,  satirically.  "  If 
our  son  were  at  home,  I  really  should  hate  the  sight  of  her,  on 
account  of  the  danger  to  him ;  but  as  he  is  safe  in  Rome,  do  tell 
me,  Lady  Stratharden,  how  could  I  get  acquainted  with  Lady  Edith 
and  her  protegee  ?  " 

"  Nothing  easier,"  replied  Lord  Eaglescairn,  yawningly  turning 
his  damp  newspaper;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  obvious  that  the 
allusion  to  Beatrice  had  excited  in  him  some  peculiar  interest. 
"  Desire  the  ponies  to  upset  you  to-morrow  before  that  porch  with 
the  mantle  of  roses  over  it ;  or  write  to  Heatherbrae  that  you  are 
an  old  woman  with  the  typhus  fever,  in  want  of  a  night's  lodging." 

"The  cottage  at  present  is  closed  up,  as  if  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade," observed  Father  Eustace,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  interest.  "  But 
that  young  girl's  parents  having  belonged  certainly  to  our  church, 
she  has  been  most  unfairly  shut  out  from  my  influence.  We  must 
endeavour  to  remedy  this.  It  is  sad  to  see  so  promising  a  young 
person  in  such  hands !  it  is  lamentable ! " 

Lord  Eaglescairn  looked  earnestly  for  several  moments  at  Father 
Eustace,  and  making  a  sign  for  him  to  follow,  by  a  silent  glance 
towards  the  door,  thoughtfully  left  the  room,  and  was  afterwards 
closeted  with  his  confessor  for  some  hours.  The  result  of  a  very  long 
and  agitated  conference  with  Father  Eustace  was,  that  he  wrote  a 
letter  desiring  his  son,  Lord  lona,  with  all  convenient  despatch,  to 
return  home  for  the  shooting-season  to  Eaglescairn  Castle,  as  he 
had  some  business  of  consequence  to  discuss  with  him. 

Lady  Eaglescairn,  while  praying  in  a  language  she  did  not  under- 
stand, 'and  vainly  seeking  peace  in  a  religion  of  images,  pictures, 
music,  and  perfumes,  sometimes  casually  meditated,  whether  all 
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the  external  work  of  ceaseless  genuflections,  bowings,  and  cross- 
ings, could  be  an  equivalent  for  that  pure  and  simple  devotion  of  tha 
heart  to  God,  which  shone  in  the  whole  conduct  and  character  of 
Lady  Edith.  Many  a  trait  of  her  extraordinary  usefulness  became 
accidentally  reported  to  Lady  Eaglescairn's  circle  of  guests,  and  no 
argument  is  so  calculated  to  gain  the  devoted  adherents  of  super- 
stition from  their  empty  dreams  as  an  exhibition  of  some  one  exem- 
plary Christian,  living  visibly  and  intelligibly  for  that  life  which  ia 
beyond  life. 

Lady  Stratharden,  in  the  meanwhile,  found  her  way  in  person  to 
call  at  Heatherbrae,  and  who  that  ever  saw  Lady  Edith  would  not 
have  admired,  as  Lady  Stratharden  irresistibly  did,  the  dignified 
sorrow  with  which  that  active  and  devoted  Christian  gathered  up 
all  her  remaining  strength,  to  finish,  with  crippled  resources  and 
broken  spirits,  those  many  useful  objects  which  had  so  long  pros- 
pered under  Sir  Evan's  care. 

The  little  that  Lady  Edith  now  possessed  was  so  judiciously  as 
well  as  so  kindly  distributed,  for  the  encouragement  of  cheerful, 
comfortable  activity,  that  the  humble  well-taught  Christians,  seeing 
their  benefactress  still  doing  her  utmost,  and  almost  beyond  it,  on 
their  behalf,  felt  grateful  for  what  she  would  have  done,  as  well  as 
for  what  she  could  accomplish  ;  while  the  sceptre  of  her  influence 
over  the  village  and  clansmen  at  Clanmarina  was  that  of  unbounded 
attachment  and  respect. 

To  Lady  Edith's  congenial  nature,  the  simply  expressed  affection 
of  the  virtuous  poor  was  inexpressibly  soothing.  She  had  a  friendly 
word  or  a  ready  observation  for  all  those  she  passed,  while  every 
clansman  touched  his  bonnet,  and  the  boys  pulled  their  forelocks  to 
testify  their  respect.  The  good  wives  hurried  from  their  spinning 
if  Lady  Edith  came  in  sight,  or  left  their  tea  untasted,  to  stand  at 
the  door  and  drop  a  rustic  curtsey  to  the  friend  of  all  who  needed 
one  ;  and  the  village  girls,  who  stole  like  frightened  deer  past  the 
magnificent  equipage  of  Lady  Eaglescairn,  never  omitted  their  shy 
smiling  welcome  to  "  The  leddy  of  Heatherbrae." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Oh !  qu'il  arrive  d'etranges  choses  dans  les  voyages ; 
et  qu'il  serait  bien  plus  sage  de  rester  chez  soi !" 

VOLTAIBK. 

LADY  EDITH  felt  a  daily  increasing  anxiety  respecting  Allan's 
long  silence,  preceded  as  it  "had  been  by  a  tone  of  depression  in  his 
letters,  a  hopelessness  even  in  the  consolations  of  religion  itself,  so 
utterly  desponding,  that  she  felt  it  painfully  unaccountable.  Any 
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thing  her  kind  heart  could  have  borne,  inured  as  she  was  to  suffer 
ing,  that  concerned  only  herself,  but  there  was  a  nervous  agitation 
which  excited  her  deepest  sympathy  in  the  manner  of  Beatrice  now 
which  showed  how  deeply  she  felt  the  long  suspense,  as  week  after 
week  passed  heavily  on  and  no  letter  from  Sir  Allan  appeared. 
"  The  heart  of  a  young  man,"  thought  Lady  Edith,  anxiously,  "  is  a 
strange  enigma,  and  though  I  believed  that  Allan  would  be  a  model 
of  constancy  in  his  attachments,  yet  who  ever  is  constant  to  his  first 
love? — how  soon  he  learns  to  consider  it  a  mere  boyish  freak,  per- 
haps to  be  laughed  at  and  forgotten !  There  are  many  girls  abroad 
so  artful  and  alluring  that  I  must  not  wonder  if  Allan  has  been 
fickle,  and  the  love  Beatrice  felt  for  him  was  always  that  of  a  sister ; 
therefore,  much  as  she  feels  this  change  in  Allan,  I  see  that  her 
sorrow  is  but  such  as  my  own,  a  sorrow  that  saddens  the  heart,  but 
does  not  break  it." 

A  character  so  energetic  as  Lady  Edith's  was  not  likely  to  sit  with 
folded  hands  and  downcast  eyes,  wondering  what  would  happen 
next,  but  she  at  length,  enclosed  a  letter  to  Lady  Stratharden,  at 
Rome,  requesting  her  to  see  Sir  Allan  personally,  and  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  his  long  silence,  as  well  as  of  his  evidently 
increasing  melancholy.  The  answer  she  received  filled  her  with  sur- 
prise and  perplexity,  by  informing  her  that  it  had  been  quite  out  of 
the  question  for  any  one  to  see  Sir  Allan,  as  ho  was  in  very  broken 
health,  and  exclusively  attended  by  his  mother,  and  by  Mr.  and  Miss 
Ambrose,  his  uncle  and  aunt,  who  devoted  themselves  without 
ceasing  to  his  society.  Lady  Stratharden  added,  that  her  own 
endeavours  to  see  Sir  Allen  being  so  persevering,  Lady  McAlpine 
had  favoured  her  with  a  few  lines,  which  she  now  enclosed,  as  being 
most  characteristic  of  her  mind,  frivolous,  superficial,  and  ignorant 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  as  follows : — 

"  DEAR  LADY  STRATHARDEN, — During  my  son's  precarious  state 
of  health  and  spirits,  produced  by  successive  family  bereavements, 
his  uncle  has  deemed  it  best  to  suppress  all  visits,  such  as  yours,  or 
letters  such  as  Lady  Edith's,  that  might  awaken  old  remembrances 
and  painful  associations.  Till  the  hour  of  his  majority,  it  is  the 
intention  of  my  brother  and  myself,  being  his  guardians,  to  keep 
Allan  at  Rome,  where,  in  conformity  with  his  father's  injunction,  that 
my  brother  and  I  shall  forfeit  the  guardianship  unless  he  be  educat- 
ed a  Protestant,  Mr.  Ambrose  has  secured  him  a  '  strictly  Protest- 
ant' tutor,  recommended  by  our  excellent  and  most  liberal-minded 
friend,  Cardinal  Albertini,  to  whom  Lord  Eaglescairn  kindly  intro- 
duced me.  Allan  does  not  yet  confide  in  his  new  tutor  so  entirely 
as  I  could  wish,  thus  rendering  it  essential  that  my  brother  should 
break  off  all  those  old  influences  which  might  prevent  our  gaining 
an  increased  influence  over  the  scarcely  yet  formed  opinions  of  Sir 
Allan.  It  is  astonishing  how  very  open  to  conviction  I  find  our 
good  worthy  Cardinal,  but  he  says  I  have  a  singular  genius  for 
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logic!  I  have  very  nearly  brought  him  round  on  the  subject  of 
confession,  though,  truth'  1o  say,  lie  has  more  to  advance  in  its 
favour  than  you  can  have  any  conception  of.  Allan  does  not  like  our 
disputations,  but  I  make  a  point  of  his  being  present,  that  the  Car- 
dinal may  have  this  opportunity  to  say  many  things  very  impressive 
to  a  young  intellect.  I  perfectly  understand  my  ground,  and  our 
excellent  Cardinal  says  he  has  met  with  no  other  Protestant  who 
never  goes  beyond  her  depth,  and  who  has  so  clearly  discriminated 
between  where  liberality  is  cherished,  or  bigotry  is  to  be  avoided. 
A  list  is  kept  at  the  College  here  of  those  English  persons  who  are 
thought  likely  to  apostatize ;  and  an  officious  friend  informed  me 
lately  that  my  name  and  Sir  Allan's  have  been  recently  added.  Fancy 
how  absurd!  During  service  in  the  churches  here,  no  one  seerns 
at  all  impressed  except  the  new  converts,  who  make  themselves  very 
absurd  about  the  images  and  processions ;  I  am  told  even  the  Pope 
himself  is  astonished  to  see  his  own  religion  acted  out  in  a  way  it 
never  was  before.  The  bodily  attitudes  of  the  Italian  people  are 
devout  enough,  but  they  are  whispering  and  giggling  during  most 
of  these  pompous  representations,  not  being  more  intellectually 
impressed  than  at  a  theatre.  Still  when  one  sees  600  wax  candles 
blazing  on  an  altar,  thousands  kneeling  before  the  Pope,  and  the 
attendants  fanning  his  Holiness  with  peacocks'  feathers,  it  really  is 
most  affecting.  Cardinal  Albertini  has  kindly  given  me  a  tooth  of 
St.  Apollonia,  blessed  by  the  Pope,  which  is  said  to  cure  the  tooth- 
ache more  infallibly  than  Holloway's  Elixir;  bat  he  was  rather 
annoyed  at  my  comparing  the  Popish  austerities  to  those  we  saw 
formerly  among  the  Hindoos.  I  shall  let  you  know  from  time  to 
time  what  progress  I  make  in  converting  my  agreeable  visitor,  the 
dear  Cardinal ;  and  here  he  comes  in  his  scarlet  hat,  stockings,  and 
gloves !" 

A  month  afterwards,  Lady  McAlpine  and  her  sister,  Miss  Am- 
brose, were  publicly  received  into  the  Romish  communion,  as  tro- 
phies of  Cardinal  Albertini's  extraordinary  skill  in  making  converts; 
and  Lady  Edith,  when  she  perused  the  letter  from  Lady  Stratharden, 
which  conveyed  this  intelligence,  sat  for  above  an  hour  contemplat- 
ing it  in  deep  thought  and  very  deep  perplexity,  before  she  commu- 
nicated the  intelligence  to  Beatrice. 

Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  could  only  unite  their  prayers,  mingled 
with  many  bitter  tears,  for  Allan,  imploring  on  his  behalf  that  the 
grief  of  losing  so  many  near  relatives,  the  enfeebled  state  of  his 
health,  and  the  estrangement  from  all  Protestant  society,  might  not 
too  much  increase  the  influence  of  his  Popish  relatives ;  that  he  might 
remember  the  teaching  and  example  of  his  uncle,  as  well  as  the  faith 
of  his  earlier  years,  and  that  his  happiness  here  and  hereafter  might 
not  be  shipwrecked  by  the  machinations  of  those  who  would  confis- 
cate to  their  idolatrous  church  his  whole  future  fortune,  his  personal 
liberty,  and  his  privilege  to  act  or  think  according  to  the  dictates  of 
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ft  divinely  given  conscience.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  business,  and  Beatrice  found  the  task  a  hard  one  now ;  for 
her  heart  was  not  of  adamant,  and  she  suffered  deeply. 

Prayer  had  always  a  bracing  effect  on  the  mind  of  Lady  Edith, 
and  no  earthly  perplexities  could  annihilate  that  pious  hopefulness 
which  yet  shone  through  the  long  dark  vista  of  futurity,  gilding  the 
prospect  with  an  almost  certain  assurance  that  Allan  would  eventu- 
ally be  rescued  from  the  fiery  trial  to  which  the  carefully  instilled 
principles  of  his  boyhood  must  now  be  inevitably  exposed. 

In  educating  her  young  protegee,  Lady  Edith  had  taught  her  to 
make  the  most  of  her  intellect,  to  know  nothing  by  halves,  to  enjoy 
intelligent  conversation,  to  delight  in  all  her  duties ;  and  though 
often  harassed  with  perplexity  as  to  her  own  origin,  and  by  various 
circumstances  which  from  time  to  time  renewed  her  hopes  of  its  being 
at  last  revealed  to  her,  this  only  the  more  rapidly  matured  her  mind, 
while  she  felt  cheerfully  prepared  to  meet  and  make  the  best  of 
whatever  emergencies  or  changes  such  a  disclosure  might  hereafter 
involve,  by  acting  always  under  the  advice  of  her  best  of  friends, 
Lady  Edith.  It  had  become  more  and  more  evident,  ever  since  Sir 
Evan's  death,  that  some  one  person  at  least  took  a  keen  interest  in 
Beatrice,  as  several  letters  were  addressed  to  her  subsequently  in  the 
same  well-known  handwriting,  which  had  formerly  addressed  some 
Popish  tracts  to  her  during  Sir  Evan's  lifetime.  The  same  invari- 
able subject  filled  all  these  communications, — an  exhortation  to  con- 
ceal them  from  Lady  Edith,  which  Beatrice  never  di4,  and  an  ear- 
nest entreaty  that  she  should  prepare  to  join  the  Romish  Church, 
which  would  be  the  means  of  restoring  a  long-lost  child  to  her 
unknown  relatives,  and  of  placing  Beatrice  in  a  position  of  dignity 
and  affluence  beyond  her  utmost  hopes. 

A  circumstance  occurred  to  Beatrice  soon  after  the  reception  of 
the  last  letter  she  received  from  this  anonymous  correspondent, 
which  showed  that  the  newly  awakened  activity  of  those  incognito 
friends  was  not  always  to  remain  limited  to  written  intercourse,  but 
that  means  could  be  found,  by  the  manoeuvres  of  a  Popish  emissary, 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  those  who  watch  most  carefully  over  the 
young,  and  even  to  deceive  the  young  themselves  as  to  the  charac- 
ter and  objects  of  those  with  whom  they  associate.  But  the  inci- 
dents which  brought  out  this  discovery  remain  to  be  told  hereafter. 

Beatrice  was  busily  engaged  one  evening  at  her  favourite  amuse- 
ment, working  among  the  flower-beds,  and  attended  by  her  superb 
Italian  grey-hound,  "  Schako"  by  name.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  of  the  wide-awake  species,  decorated  with  a 
wreath  of  her  own  favourite  white  jessamine  mingled  with  ivy  leaves, 
and  her  pretty  picturesque  velvet  jacket  hung  gracefully  over  a  skirt. 
of  Rob-Roy  tartan.  The  whole  effect  was  pleasing  as  one  of  Gains- 
borough's beautiful  pictures,  and  while  Beatrice  continued  hoeing 
the  box-wood  borders,  tying  up  the  carnations,  and  humming  some 
familiar  airs,  she  looked  the  very  image  of  rural  happiness.  No 
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stranger  by  any  accident  ever  passed  that  way  ;  but  a  new  gardener 
whom  she  did  not  know  by  sight  had  been  engaged  for  Lady  Edith 
at  Inverness,  and  seeing  a  young  man  whom  she  supposed  of  course 
to  be  Lady  Edith's  new  factotum  leaning  on  the  gate,  as  if  about 
to  enter,  she  made  him  a  good-humoured  signal  to  bring  the  water- 
ing-pot, and  to  afford  her  his  assistance  in  completing  her  work, 
which  accordingly  he  did  with  the  utmost  alacrity.-  Beatrice  thought 
this  a  good  introduction  of  the  stranger  to  his  labours ;  but  never 
was  there  so  awkward  a  gardener  in  the  world,  though  he  appeared 
undoubtedly,  in  spite  of  hob-nailed  shoes,  and  the  strangest  of 
deformed  hats,  a  very  graceful  young  man.  At  length  a  dark  sus- 
picion  suddenly  crossed  the  mind  of  Beatrice,  that  she  must  have 
made  some  unaccountable  mistake.  Her  assistant  evidently 
could  not  distinguish  between  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers ;  but 
seemed  equally  ready  to  dig  them  all  up  by  the  roots  promiscuously. 
He  was  politeness  itself  to  Beatrice,  but  there  was  an  air  of  aristo- 
cracy about  him  not  to  be  mistaken,  so  that  Beatrice  felt  at  a  loss 
what  to  say,  whether  to  ask  him  at  once  who  he  was,  or  how  to 
dismiss  him  without  giving  offence  to  one  who  had  entered  by  her 
own  heedless  invitation.  She  at  length  laughingly  whispered  her 
perplexity  to  Lady  Edith,  who  had  wandered  out,  leaning  on  her 
gold-headed  cane,  to  enjoy  her  lovely  flowers  and  quiet  garden. 
Lady  Edith  gave  a  hurried  glance  at  the  stranger,  and,  convinced 
that,  in  spite  of  his  wearing  a  very  weather-beaten  shooting  dress, 
and  acting  the  part  that  Beatrice  had  assigned  him  of  being  the 
new  gardener,  he  was  not  only  a  gentleman,  but  one  of  no  ordinary 
calibre,  she  said  to  him  in  a  tone  of  quiet  humour,  "  We  shall  attend 
to  the  flower-beds  ourselves  for  some  days  now  that  they  are  all  in 
bloom;  but  if  you  want  work  I  have  a  large  potato  field  about  a 
mile  off,  which  you  may  be  so  obliging  as  to  go  and  dig  up  for 
me." 

The  young  volunteer,  with  a  sly  laugh  to  Beatrice  at  being  so 
evidently  detected,  bowed  himself  off,  threw  a  somerset  over  the 
gate,  and  with  a  step  full  of  gay  hilarity  disappeared  among  the 
neighbouring  copse- wood.  Thence  the  sound  of  several  shots  during 
the  day,  and  the  noise-  of  dogs  and  men,  indicated  his  presence  till 
the  twilight  closed  in  darkness,  and  several  sportsmen,  after  a  suc- 
cessful day's  enterprise,  dispersed  to  their  homes.  Then  the  young 
stranger  accidentally  passed  a  cottage  door,  from  which  Lady  Edith 
and  Beatrice  were  emerging,  and  paused  for  a  moment  respectfully, 
till  having  smilingly  glanced  at  the  large  parish-baskets  carried  by 
the  two  ladies,  he  with  a  matter  of  course  air  escorted  them  home, 
amusing  the  two  ladies  by  the  oddity  and  originality  of  his  remarks. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining, 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all : 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fail, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary."— LONGFELLOW. 

NOTHING  could  be  more  pitiable  than  the  mental  starvation  of  the 
half-naked  children  under  Lord  Eaglescairn's  popish  domination. 
They  were  instructed  in  nothing  but  to  pay  their  utmost  reverence 
and  also  their  uttermost  farthing  to  Father  Eustace,  who  gave  them 
in  return  his  own  absolution  and  a  Latin  benediction.  Mr.  Clinton, 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  taking  a  penny  from  the  starving  man, 
gave  his  whole  time  and  his  little  income  freely  among  those  whom 
he  could  benefit,  and  Lady  Edith,  finding  the  old  schoolmistress 
superannuated,  advertised  for  one  competent  to  instruct  the  already 
well-instructed  children  of  her  own  school. 

Scarcely  had  the  vacancy  at  Clanmarina  school  been  announced, 
before  a  candidate  arrived  one  morning  in  person  at  Heatherbrae  to 
present  her  testimonials,  when  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  were  sitting 
at  work  together. 

"  My  Lady !"  said  McRonald,  entering  with  rather  a  portentous 
look,  "  a  person  is  below, — a  sort  of  half-and-half  gentlewoman, 
not  exactly  a  lady,  nor  not  a  common  body  either,  who  wants  to 
take  the  school !" 

Lady  Edith,  secretly  amused  at  McRonald's  evident  perplexity,  and 
guessing  that  it  was  a  schoolmistress  with  whose  system  and  testi- 
monials Mr.  Clinton  had  been  perfectly  satisfied,  and  whom  he  had 
sent  to  her  as  being  admirably  competent  to  the  vacant  situation, 
desired  him  to  show  the  stranger  up.  Mrs.  Lorraine,  as  she  caused 
herself  to  be  announced,  had  a  sort  of  poor-relation  look,  and  might 
be  about  thirty,  with  great  remains  of  beauty,  but  her  countenance 
appeared  singularly  destitute  of  expression.  Lady  Edith,  who  could 
in  general  draw  ideas  out  of  a  stone  statue,  found  herself  completely 
baffled  by  the  peculiar  reserve  of  Mrs.  Lorraine's  manner.  She  was 
slow  in  speech,  very  sententious,  and  very  firm  in  manner ;  precise 
and  orderly  in  all  she  said ;  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  so  immoveably 
on  the  ground  that  she  never  once  looked  up.  Her  voice  when  she 
spoke  was  in  one  unalterable  tone,  measured,  slow,  and  monoto- 
nous, as  if  she  were  reading  her  answers  from  some  invisible  book, 
and  the  chief  characteristic  of  her  whole  appearance  as  well  as  of 
her  manner  was  that  of  impenetrable  calmness. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  unhesitatingly  undertook  whatever  duties  Lady 
Edith  proposed,  made  no  difficulties,  started  no  objections,  dis- 
covered no  surprise,  but  seemed  made  up  of  complaisance,  and  mosl 
composedly  resolute  to  take  the  situation,  good  or  bad,  with  01 
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without  a  salary.  So  acquiescing!  y  did  Mrs.  Lorraine  receive  every 
proposition  of  Lady  Edith's,  that  Beatrice  afterwards  laughingly 
said,  "  the  new  schoolmistress  seems  a  person  equally  ready  to  -be- 
come a  Duchess,  or  to  sweep  a  crossing !" 

"  That  would  be  quite  in  the  Jesuit  school !"  replied  Lady  Edith 
somewhat  anxiously.  "  A  prince  to-day  and  a  beggar  or  a  tutor  to- 
morrow, their  lives  are  a  mere  masquerade,  in  which,  when  desired, 
they  act  what  they  are  not,  and  say  what  they  do  not  think.  Some- 
how I  cannot  like  that  complaisant  woman,  and  yet  I  cannot  make 
any  rational  objection  to  her !" 

"  We  could  not  exactly  dismiss  poor  Mrs.  Lorraine  for  being  too 
well  pleased  with  everything,  and  too  ready  to  undertake  anything," 
observed  Beatrice,  slily  smiling  over  her  drawing.  "  But  positively, 
if  you  had  asked  her  to  teach  Hindostanee,  or  to  wear  a  mask,  she 
would  have  looked  neither  surprised  nor  unwilling." 

"  She  is  just  a  living  image  of  acquiescence,"  added  Lady  Edith 
musingly.  "  Her  only  object  is,  as  the  poet  recommends, '  to  scatter 
smiles  on  this  uneasy  earth  ! ' " 

Lady  Edith,  being  incapable  of  caprice,  and  apt  to  believe  every 
human  being  as  honest-h«arted  as  herself,  now  sat  down  to  examine 
an  enormous  packet  of  testimonials  which  she  had  received,  from 
the  "unexpected  candidate  for  office,  rather  unwillingly.  As  she 
carefully  read  them  all,  a  presentiment  of  evil  forced  itself  gradually 
on  her  mind,  and  every  panegyric  on  Mrs.  Lorraine  appeared  most 
unaccountably  to  increase  her  irresistible  antipathy  to  the  object  of 
so  much  praise ;  yet  she  was  determined  not  to  be  unjust,  and  as  so 
very  superior  a  person,  reduced  to  poverty,  seemed  anxious  for  the 
situation,  it  would  be  wrong  not  at  least  to  try  her  merits.  Never 
were  there  such  characters !  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Seymour  said 
that  she  envied  any  one  who  could  secure  the  services  of  such  a  per- 
fect'  treasure ;  Lady  Sophia  Crumpton  had  been  most  desirous  to 
engage  Mrs.  Lorraine  for  her  own  children,  as  she  had  never  known 
her  equal,  and  the  Dowager  Lady  de  Vere  wished  she  could  be 
young  again  herself  to  benefit  by  the  instructions  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable of  teachers. 

Lady  Edith  felt  that  there  was  no  escape !  Who  could  deny  that 
she  wanted  an  experienced  teacher  for  her  school,  and  that  one  had 
immediately  appeared,  irresistibly  suited  to  the  situation  ;  but  what 
earthly  advantage  could  Mrs.  Lorraine  propose  to  herself  by  accept- 
ing an  office  the  reverse  of  a  sinecure,  being  labour  with  scarcely 
any  salary  ?  It  seemed  almost  undeniably  a  mystery ! 

When  Mrs.  Lorraine  returned  to  receive  her  final  answer,  Lady 
Edith  was  anew  perplexed  at  observing  an  air  of  distinction  about 
her,  even  in  the  shabbiest  mourning,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  ap- 
parent humility  of  her  position,  and  even  a  degree  of  stateliness 
broke  out  through  the  cloud  of  her  reserve  that  was  totally  unac- 
countable, while  she  looked  as  if  there  were  a  great  deal  in  her, 
though  nothing  came  out.  Mrs.  Lorraine's  delicate  hands,  hei 
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small,  beautifully-proportioned  feet,  her  aristocratic  profile,  the  short 
upper  lip,  compressed  with  a  look  of  singular  determination,  the  jet- 
black  eyebrows,  and  the  eyes  veiled  beneath  the  very  longest  and 
darkest  of  eye-lashes,  all  gave  a  dignity  to  her  aspect,  strangelj 
contrasted  with  the  humility  of  her  conversation  and  the  poverty  of 
her  appearance. 

Once  only,  for  a  moment,  Mrs.  Lorraine's  eyes  flashed  like  light 
ning  round  the  room,  and  became  fixed  on  the  lovely  countenance 
of  Beatrice,  bent  over  her  painting;  but  the  fire  was  instantly 
quenched,  before  it  could  be  observed,  and  she  kept  them  demurely 
on  the  ground,  while  more  and  more  puzzling  Lady  Edith  by  the 
ingenious  round-aboutness  of  her  answers,  and  by  the  extreme 
earnestness  of  her  desire  to  be  engaged. 

"  How  did  you  hear,"  asked  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  polite- 
ness, "  that  my  school  is  vacant  ?" 

"I  have  friends  everywhere,"  answered  Mrs.  Lorraine,  evasively. 
"  My  determination  to  be  useful  will  enable  me,  I  trust,  to  do  much 
real  good  in  Clanmarina.  I  have  no  earthly  object,  but  to  fulfil  my 
duty." 

"  Pray,"  inquired  Lady  Edith,  vainly  conjecturing  in  what  higher 
position  she  might  have  been,  as  the  wife  perhaps  of  an  officer  or  a 
clergyman,  "  are  you  a  widow  ?" 

"I  have  no  worldly  tie  remaining,"  replied  Mrs.  Lorraine,  in  a 
quiet  tone  of  sad  civility  and  of  passive  resignation,  while  she  seemed 
to  wipe  away  a  tear  with  her  handkerchief ;  "  I  am  like  a  stray 
Wiied,  tossed  on  the  ocean  of  life,  uncaring,  and  uncared  for !  Try 
me  in  your  school,  Madam,  and  you  shall  find  me  neither  deficient 
in  zeal,  nor,  allow  me  to  add,  from  long  experience,  in  ability." 

Beatrice  clandestinely  fixed  her  all-observant  eyes  on  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine, who  delivered  herself  of  a  deep  sigh.  "  If  her  character  is  as 
upright  as  her  person,  she  ought  to  do !"  thought  the  young  girl, 
greatly  amused  at  the  interview,  in  which  the  frozen  reserve  of  the 
stranger's  manner,  and  the  colourless  countenance  utterly  destitute 
of  expression,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  cordial  frankness  of 
Lady  Edith,  whose  soul  was  in  her  eyes,  while  she  always  spoke 
her  whole  mind  as  if  living  in  the  Palace  Df  Truth.  The  striking 
difference  in  the  words,  looks,  and  dispositions  of  these  two  indivi- 
duals seemed  now  printed  on  the  senses  of  Beatrice,  and  remained 
engraven  on  her  memory  for  ever. 

"  I  know,"  continued  Mrs.  Lorraine,  "  that  it  is  an  arduous  situa- 
tion, but  the  labour  is  no  obstacle,  nor  is  the  salary  any  inducement. 
I  want  employment,  and  have  no  other  want.  Let  us  only  hope 
that  I  may  find  strength  for  all  that  it  is  my  intention  to  do  here  !" 

"  But,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  almost  startled  at  the  earnestness  of 
Mrs.  Lorraine's  manner, u  the  sphere  of  your  duties  is  a  very  small  one." 

"  I  shall  soon  enlarge  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Lorraine,  with  a  dark 
smile,  and  in  a  tone  of  almost  haughty  self-complacency  ;  "  people 
who  are  truly  zealous  can  open  extended  horizons  for  themselves." 
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Lady  Edith  secretly  debated  with  herself  whether  she  ought  to 
take  alarm  at  this  threat  of  such  excessive  activity,  which  seemed  in 
so  limited  a  neighbourhood  to  be  as  out  of  place  as  a  storm  in  a 
tea-cup,  but  prudence  conquered,  and  she  made  no  commentary  on 
a  speech  whieh  she  did  not,  however,  very  much  like,  or  ever 
forget. 

It  was  a  cheering  sight  when  the  Clanmarina  children,  boys  and 
girls,  were  assembled  under  the  old  elm-tree  in  Lady  Edith's  garden 
to  have  tea  in  honour  of  their  new  schoolmistress.  When  the  joy- 
ous clatter  of  cups  and  the  noisy  hubbub  of  voices  had  ceased,  the 
pupils  stood  in  two  rows  like  living  walls,  and  sung  a  hymn,  which 
sounded  from  their  tiny  but  well-taught  voices  like  an  ^Eolian  harp, 
while  their  bright,  intelligent  faces  looked  full  of  juvenile  happiness 
and  intellectual  vivacity.  Mrs.  Lorraine  placed  herself  before  them 
with  downcast  eyes  beside  Lady  Edith,  who  could  not  but  utter  her 
feelings  in  a  tone  of  benevolent  enthusiasm,  when  she  said,  "  The 
noblest  felicity  permitted  to  human  beings  on  earth,  is  when  we  are 
enabled  to  lead,  not  the  mere  bodies,  but  the  souls  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  from  evil  to  good.  No  occupation  is  so  worthy  of  an  im- 
mortal nature,  as  to  care  for  the  immortal  destiny  of  others." 

A  dark  cloud  overshadowed  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  at 
these  words,  and  her  lip  became  strongly  compressed ;  she  made  no 
audible,  reply,  but  dropped  her  veil  over  her  face ;  while  now,  by 
Lady  Edith's  desire,  the  pupils  repeated  verse  by  verse  several  chap- 
ters of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

Among  those  who  chiefly  excelled  in  memory  was  the  pretty 
Bessie  McRonald,  now  nearly  grown  up,  and  no  one. could  look  on 
such  a  face  as  hers  without  wishing  her  well ;  but  sometimes  the 
vividness  of  her  fancy,  and  the  extreme  excitability  of  her  imagina- 
tion, had  been  a  source  of  anxious  thought  to  Lady  Edith ;  she 
therefore  pointed  the  interesting  young  girl  out  to  Mrs.  Lorraine,  as 
one  who  both  deserved  and  required  peculiar  circumspection  by 
training  her  to  curb  a  too  poetical  and  imaginative  tendency,  and  to 
keep  her  in  the  sate  line  of  Scriptural  teaching. 

k'I  like  to  contend  with  difficulties,"  replied  Mrs.  Lorraine,  in  a 
tone  of  all-comprehensive  benevolence,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on 
Bessie,  whose  high  precipitous  marble  forehead  was  indicative  of  no 
ordinary  mind,  while  her  complexion,  all  lilies  and  roses,  and  her 
features,  all  dimples  and  smiles,  were  lovely  to  look  on ;  "  that  girl 
shall  be  my  peculiar  care." 

"  A  more  pleasing  one  could  scarcely  be  found,"  added  Beatrice 
warmly,  "  every  door  in  Clanmarina  opens  of  itself  to  that  very  sweet 
face.  On  her  way  home  from  school,  Bessie  drops  into  every  cot- 
tage where  there  is  sickness,  and  reads  any  invalid  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible,  helps  to  wash  the  children,  to  bake  their  cakes,  or  to  cook  the 
family  broth ;  and  poor  as  Bessie  is,  she  has  her  pensioners,  for 
whom  she  saves  all  her  hard-earned  halfpence.  There  is  a  sort  of 
ragged  elegance  about  her,  extremely  picturesque,  and  Robert  Carro 
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nas  lent  Bessie  a  donkey  on  which  she  rides  about  now  as  happy  as 
a  little  Amazon  queen !" 

"Or  rather,  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,"  observed  Lady  Edith, 
while  Mrs.  Lorraine  listened  with  a  strange  sinister  smile  of  sarcas- 
tic  incredulity  that  puzzled  Beatrice,  who  had  never  seen  the  smile 
of  a  schoolmistress  before,  and  wondered  what  it  meant  now. 
"  Bessie  is  so  feminine,  so  gentle,  but  with  an  imagination  so  poeti- 
cal, that  she  is  just  suited  for  what  I  think  she  will  hereafter  be,  the 
wife  of  my  favourite  protege,  the  cleverest  and  best  young  man  in 
Clanmarina,  Robert  Carre." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Oh  !   what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  venture  to  deceive." — SCOTT. 

BEATRICE  had  a  delight  scarcely  to  be  equalled,  in  pleasant  intel- 
lectual conversation ;  and  from  the  time  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  being 
settled  at  Clanmarina,  the  new  schoolmistress  most  ingeniously 
contrived  opportunities  and  incidents  which  brought  her  into  private 
confidential  intercourse  with  Lady  Edith's  young  protegee,  to  the 
apparently  accidental  exclusion  of  Lady  Edith  herself.  Long  inti- 
macy alone  could  have  accounted  for  the  excessive  partiality  pro- 
fessed for  the  society  of  Miss  Farinelli,  by  one  who  seemed  to  shun 
all  others  with  very  chilling  indifference.  Mrs.  Lorraine  was  evi- 
dently of  the  select  species,  and  Beatrice  herself  felt  not  only  flat- 
tered, but  very  much  astonished  at  the  almost  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment testified  towards  her  by  "  that  frozen  iceberg,"  as  Mrs.  Clinton  t 
called  Mrs.  Lorraine,  after  several  days  spent  in  a  fruitless  endea- 
vour to  have-  some  congenial  intercourse. 

"We  need  not  build  an  ice-house  now,"  said  Lady  Edith,  smil- 
ing; "Gunter  himself  could  not  desire  a  better  freezing  apparatus 
than  Mrs.  Lorraine !" 

After  having,  with  insidious  perseverance,  twined  herself  appa- 
rently into  the  confidence  of  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Lorraine  at  length  began 
to  exchange  the  general  expressions  of  attachment  with  which  she 
had  at  first  met  her  young  favourite,  for  hints,  becoming  daily  more 
distinct,  that  there  existed  certain  secrets  of  importance,  with  which 
she  was  entrusted,  relating  to  the  most  charming  young  girl  on 
earth,  but  only  to  be  revealed  on  certain  conditions.  She  added 
that  wealth,  friends,  relatives,  and  a  very  high  position,  were  with- 
held from  one  who  was  most  deserving,  and  most  justly  entitled  to 
inherit  them ;  but  owing  to  a  difference  of  faith  between  the  par- 
ties, justice  seemed  never  likely  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Lorraine,  A'ho 
always  spoke  in  a  whisper,  as  if  every  bit  of  furniture  had  ears, 
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alluded  next,  with  well-expressed  abhorrence,  to  those  who  could 
withhold  any  just  claim  from  another,  and  with  affectionate  sympa- 
thy mentioned  tho  poor  defrauded  orphan,  in  whom  Beatrice  could 
not  but  feel  convinced  that  she  recognised  herself.  More  and  more 
frequent  -grew  the  occasions  on  which  Mrs.  Lorraine  wandered 
casually  into  the  private  sitting-room  allotted  to  Beatrice,  "The 
Den,"  as  it  was  called,  or  met  her,  if  she  ever  took  a  solitary  walk, 
or  called  when  Lady  Edith  had  gone  out ;  or  was,  in  short,  con- 
stantly now  a  shadow  on  her  path,  and  always  mysterious. 

Lady  Edith  herself  might  have  almost  forgotten  that  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine existed,  so  very  seldom  did  they  meet,  and  so  very  little  en- 
couragement did  her  visits  at  the  school  receive ;  till  at  length  find- 
ing her  presence  as  useful  and  more  acceptable  elsewhere,  Lady 
Edith  for  some  weeks  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  sick,  and 
relinquished  the  school  to  Mrs.  Lorraine's  energetic  guidance. 

The  new  schoolmistress  had  that  happy  art  of  governing  others 
which  seemed  like  no  art  at  all.  She  at  once  took  the  reins  at 
Clanmarina  with  so  masterly  a  hand,  that  all  around  felt,  they 
scarcely  knew  why,  as  if  she  were  absolutely  entitled  to  their  most 
implicit  obedience.  Still  that  unaccountable  magnetic  influence, 
which  often  seems  to  cause  an  instinctive  liking  or  antipathy  to  indi- 
viduals, made  Lady  Edith  more  and  more  conscious  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  ever  to  like  or  trust  Mrs.  Lorraine,  though  that 
did  not  prevent  her  kind  heart  from  treating  the  schoolmistress  with 
every  considerate  attention.  Lady  Edith  felt  it  quite  an  animating 
perplexity  to  discover  why  this  apparently  whimsical  prejudice  in 
her  own  mind  could  not  be  conquered ;  but  meet  the  schoolmistress 
ivhen  or  where  she  might,  this  feeling  of  distrust  seemed  always 
instinctively  to  increase. 

The  diligence  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  in  her  school  was  so  immeasurable 
that  Beatrice  one  day,  with  a  feeling  of  respectful  compassion,  jest- 
ingly said  to  her,  "Do  you  never  sleep  at  all  ?  or  perhaps  you  close 
only  one  eye  at  a  time,  Mrs.  Lorraine?  I  see  your  candles  blazing 
long  after  midnight,  and  you  are  always  first  up  in  the  morning,  as 
I  often  observe  you  coming  back  from  a  stroll  towards  Eaglescairn, 
when  I  am  dressing  for  breakfast.  These  are  almost  monastic 
hours!" 

"  I  am  a  working-bee,  not  an  idle  drone  in  the  hive,"  said  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  turning  away,  and  continuing  for  some  time  to  gaze  out 
of  the  window,  without  saying  more,  while  her  young  companion 
wished  her  thoughts  would  oftener  take  the  air,  and  secretly  won- 
dered also  whether  she  ever  changed  her  clothes,  as  the  same  serge 
gown  and  indescribable  black  bonnet  had  appeared  in  the  school 
week  after  week,  without  any  visible  alteration,  except  their  looking 
if  possible  more  shabby.  Beatrice  felt  certain  that  if  the  kind- 
hearted  and  liberal  Lady  Edith  observed  this  poverty  of  dress,  she 
would  devise  some  unobtrusive  way  to  remedy  it;  yet,  though  poor 
in  other  respects,  Mrs.  Lorraine  was  most  astonishingly  rich  ic 
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books.  Many  publications,  new  and  old,  she  recommended  to  Bea- 
trice for  perusal,  and  always  happened  "  fortunately,  and  by  the 
merest  chance,"  to  possess  a  copy  which  she  offered  to  lend  her, 
but  invariably  added,  in  her  usual  laconic  monotonous  accent,  "  May 
I  beg  you  not  to  show  this,  as  I  never  lend  my  books.  It  is  a  rule 
I  would  break  through  for  no  one  but  yourself;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  should  dislike  to  refuse  the  Clintons  or  Lady  Edith,  if  they 
asked  me.  You  are  quite  safe  in  reading  Milner's  '  End  of  Contro- 
versy,' and  St.  Bonaventure's  '  Life  of  our  Lord.'  Pray  finish  these, 
however,  as  soon  as  you  can,  ard  let  me  have  them  back,  that  I 
may  send  you  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  There 
are  those  deeply  interested  in  you,  Miss  Farinelli,who  would  rejoice 
to  hear  of  our  having  met,  conversed,  and  read  together !" 

"  Indeed  !  tell  me !  oh,  tell  me  more  !"  said  Beatrice  earnestly. 

"  Pray,"  asked  Mrs.  Lorraine,  with  slow  deliberate  emphasis, 
"  Why  do  you  suppose  that  I  am  here,  Miss  Farinelli,  labouring  in 
this  laborious  vocation  ?" 

"  I  am  so  matter-of-fact  as  to  suppose  it  is  because  you  wished  to 
fulfil  its  duti  s,"  replied  Beatrice,  surveying  Mrs.  Lorraine  with  won- 
dering perplexity,  and  speaking  in  a  low  anxious  tone ;  "  Excuse  me 
if  I  cannot  imagine  any  other." 

"  Life,  without  hopes  and  fears,  would  be  a  mere  nonentity ;  but 
you  seem  not  to  look  forward  beyond  dinner-time,"  continued  the 
schoolmistress,  as  she  narrowly  watched  the  speaking  countenance 
of  Beatrice.  "  I  could  add  grc-atly  to  the  interest  of  yours.  If  you 
set  a  trap  well  to  catch  a  secret,  perhaps  it  may  be  successful ;  but 
you  must  offer  the  right  bait." 

"What  can  I  offer?  My  only  earthly  possession  is  hope!" 
exclaimed  Beatrice,  becoming  more  and  more  agitated,  while  the 
dry  measured  tone  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  seemed  as  if  adapted  for  her 
peculiar  tantalization.  "  You  might  surely  reveal,  at  least,  on  what 
conditions  I  am  ever  to  know  that  in  which  my  whole  earthly  hap- 
piness seems  at  stake." 

"  There  is  a  conspiracy  to  withhold  from  you  a  rightful  succes- 
sion;  and  as  the  newspapers  sometimes  say,  you  may  yet  hear 
something  to  your  advantage,"  answered  Mrs.  Lorraine,  fixing  on 
Beatrice  her  dark  flashing  eye,  and  giving  a  strange  suppressed 
laugh.  "  But  there  are  conditions  annexed  to  the  disclosure  with 
which  you  may  not  yet  be  willing  to  comply." 

"  Any  conditions  consistent  with  my  duty  to  God,  and  with  my 
grateful  affection  to  Lady  Edith,  shall  be  most  thankfully  accepted," 
exclaimed  the  pale  and  astonished  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  almost 
breathless  eagerness,  while  Mrs.  Lorraine,  with  her  cat-like  expres- 
sion, slily  watched  the  sparkling  animation  of  Beatrice's  countenance 
and  the  flitting  colour  on  her  cheek,  when  the  trembling  girl  added, 
"  As  you  hope  for  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  oh,  tell  me  all !  or 
at  least  tell  me  something ! — anything !" 

"  Have  you  not  been  too  long  content  here  already,  in  depend- 
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cnce  and  obscurity  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine,  assuming  a  tone  of  com- 
passionate  mystery  ;  "  I  can  release  you  from  both." 

"  How  ? — when  ? — speak  on  !"  said  Beatrice,  almost  inaudible 
from  extreme  agitation ;  while  Mrs.  Lorraine  paused  with  a  look  of 
subdued  triumph,  and  then  coldly  added,  "  Not  now — not  yet 
After  having  been  accustomed  for  years  to  implicit  submission  here, 
you  could  not  at  once,  to  please  an  unknown  relative,  of  who^e 
desires  I  am  aware,  throw  off  all  adherence  to  Lady  Edith  and  her 
Protestant  faith  ?" 

"  Impossible !  her  creed  is  mine  !  all  the  love  and  earthly  duty  I 
can  ever  owe  to  a  generous  benefactress  are  hers.  Oh !  never  could 
I  listen  to  a  suggestion  injurious  to  Lady  Edith.  Let  rne  rather  die 
in  ignorance  of  what  I  would  give more  than  life  to  hear." 

"  If  that  be  your  contemptible  resolution,  mine  is  equally  taken," 
replied  Mrs.  Lorraine,  becoming  irritated  beyond  all  control,  and  her 
eyes  assuming  an  expression  of  fierceness  that  might  have  suited 
Rachel.  "  Remain  obscure,  then,  since  you  are  content,  yet  pray 
consider  that  necessity  has  no  law  but  its  own,  and  conform  your- 
self to  my  will.  Is  it  not  rather  mortifying  that  whenever  any  one 
asks,  as  is  often  done, — *  Who  can  Miss  Farinelli  be1?'  the  invariable 
answer  is, — '  Nobody.'  " 

"  Mrs.  Lorraine,"  answered  Beatrice,  with  mournful  earnestness, 
while  her  honest  open  young  face  was  a  singular  contrast  to  the  sly 
underhand  look  of  her  watchful  companion ;  "  There  are  different 
sorts  of  content !  Mine  would  be  despicable,  as  you  call  it,  could  I 
remain  willingly  ignorant  of  those  mysteries  relating  to  myself,  of 
which  you  seem  informed.  If  by  any  means  but  the  sacrifice  of 
conscience  and  gratitude  I  can  hear  your  secret,  oh  !  make  me  grate- 
ful for  ever  by  telling  me  all." 

"  Not  now — not  yet !  the  subject  will  not  bear  any  more  talking 
about,"  replied  Mrs.  Lorraine,  coldly ;  "  If  you  do  not  care  for  a 
distinguished  name,  still  say  nothing  of  what  has  passed  to  Lady 
Edith  ;  should  I  ever  find  that  you  have  done  so,  that  will  at  once 
prostrate  all  hope  of  your  ever  hearing  a  romantic  history  connected 
with  yourself  such  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  match.  The  padlock 
shall  remain  in  your  own  hand  till  you  choose  to  make  use  of  the 
right  key ;  but  let  me  remind  you  that  the  secret  of  your  birth 
might  greatly  influence  Sir  Allan.  The  course  of  true  love  becomes 
a  course  of  false  love  sometimes." 

Beatrice  trembled  with  agitation,  and  wept  with  disappointment 
that  the  denouement  which  had  seemed  so  near  was  now  perhaps 
for  ever  postponed,  and  she  kept  her  eyes  immoveably  fixed  on  Mrs. 
Lorraine's  countenance,  which  remained  still  and  inexpressive  as 
stone.  "  Well !"  thought  Beatrice,  with  all  the  honest  warmth  of  a 
young,  ardent,  and  conscientious  spirit,  "  if  the  wire  of  secretiveness 
is  to  remain  on  Mrs.  Lorraine  for  ever,  that  cannot  be  helped.  No 
mortal  is  entirely  happy ;  therefore  why  should  I  expect  all  to  go 
smoothly  with  me  ?  Of  all  miseries  in  life  the  sorrow  of  sorrows 
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would  be  to  act  against  my  own  heart  and  conscience,  to  be  morally 
dissatisfied  with  myself,  as  I  should  certainly  be  if  I  sacrificed  any 
right  feeling  to  obtain  Mrs.  Lorraine's  extraordinary  secret.  What 
can  it  be,  and  shall  I  ever  know  it  ?  When  with  her,  I  seem  foi 
ever  casting  my  lino  in  the  stream  and  bringing  up  nothing." 

Beatrice  turned  the  subject  in  her  mind  over  and  over  and  over 
again  to  her  heart's  content,  or  rather  to  her  fancy's  content.  In 
her  restless  anxious  mind,  if  intense  thought  could  have  brought 
wrinkles  to  so  fair  a  young  forehead,  hers  might  have  been  dis- 
figured by  them  ;  but  not  another  gleam  of  light  reached  her  from 
Mrs.  Lorraine,  who  calmly  avoided  all  intercourse  for  several  weeks, 
and  looked  like  a  person  extremely  ill-treated,  while  Beatrice  felt 
that  a  frigid  spell  was  thrown  over  her  of  perplexity  and  suspense. 

The  young  village  beauty,  Bessie  McRonald,  was  afflicted  at 
home,  with  a  step-mother  of  that  old  school  now  extinct,  harsh, 
cold,  and  tyrannical,  who  gave  her  much  work,  little  food,  and  still 
less  kindness  ;  therefore  to  her  it  was  an  agreeable  relaxation  when, 
after  milking  her  fathers  two  cows  and  arranging  the  dairy,  she 
could  escape  from  her  own  stern  fire-side  to  visit  her  kind  old  uncle 
at  Heatherbrae,  or  to  teach  at  the  school.  There  she  soon  grew 
into  marvellous  favour  with  Mrs.  Lorraine,  who  took  an  evident 
delight  in  fostering  her  visionary  and  imaginative  temperament,  by 
lending  her  books  of  fanciful  theology,  only  too  suitable  for  such  a 
purpose.  From  this  time  the  lonely  girl  might  often  be  observed 
on  a  rustic  seat  under  the  old  yew-tree  in  Mrs.  Lorraine's  garden, 
spending  every  holiday-moment  in  a  state  of  entranced  delight  over 
the  numerous  books  mysteriously  confided  to  her  for  private  peru- 
sal ;  and  always  after  the  volume  was  closed  Mrs.  Lorraine  contrived 
to  spare  a  few  minutes,  during  which  to  discuss  the  contents  with 
all  her  usual  ability,  and  embellishing  her  conversation  with  pictu- 
resque legends  and  bold  perversions  of  Bible  truth. 

"  Is  this  quite  entirely  a  Protestant  book  ?"  asked  Bessie  one  day 
rather  anxiously,  but  very  much  frightened  to  question  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine. "  My  old  uncle  has  been  inquiring  very  often  lately  what 
authors  you  allow  me  to  read  here." 

"  Quite  right !  only  look  at  the  title-page.  You  see  it  is  pub- 
lished by  a  Protestant  book-seller,  written  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  dedicated  to  a  bishop.  What  more  could 
your  uncle  desire,  child  ?" 

"Notwithstanding  it  is  as  you  say,"  replied  Bessie,  "I  ix^r 
should  have  supposed  it  to  be  so  entirely  Protestant." 

"  That  shows  how  little  you  know  on  the  subject,"  answered  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  in  a  tone  of  rather  angry  contempt ;  "  but  if  you  have 
been  instructed  to  any  purpose,  the  reading  of  a  few  Catholic 
authors  could  do  you  no  earthly  harm.  Here  is,  for  instance,  one 
which  I  wish  to  talk  over  with  you  fuljjgtest  week ;  therefore  read 
this  volume  carefully,  but  always  leaverPnere  when  you  go  home, 
ns  I  cannot  spare  the  book  at  pr^ftit." 
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Bessie  found  that  the  work  so  strongly  recommended  to  her  con- 
tained the  Memoirs  of  three  men  who  had  been  canonized  by  a  car- 
dinal in  1839,  and  were  held  up  as  examples  to  all  mankind  in  the 
present  day.  To  Bessie's  astonished  mind  it  appeared  that  these 
three  meritorious  individuals  had  never  allowed  themselves  one 
moment  of  bodily  ease  or  mental  tranquillity,  from  the  miserable 
hour  when  they  were  born  till  they  died.  For  them  the  sun  shone 
in  vain,  as  they  lived  with  their  eyes  for  ever  fixed  on  the  ground. 
To  them  the  gift  of  speech  was  useless,  as  they  took  a  vow  of  per- 
petual silence ;  sleep  and  food  were  enemies  to  be  abhorred  ana 
avoided ;  if  they  could  have  breathed  only  once  in  an  hour  th^v 
would  have  tried  the  experiment;  and  by  them  every  tie  of  earth  9 
affection  was  contemptuously  abjured,  though  that  text  of  Hu^y 
Scripture,  in  favour  of  human  attachments,  occurred  to  the  memory 
of  Bessie,  along  with  several  others  that  Mrs.  Lorraine  would  have 
thought  it  convenient  to  make  her  forget, — "  He  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen  ?" 

"  Bessie !"  said  a  low  deep  voice,  that  made  the  young  girl  not 
only  start,  but  blush  the  deepest  crimson,  as  with  an  almost  guilty 
feeling  the  book  dropped  from  her  hand.  "  I  thought  you  were 
turned  into  stone,  sitting  so  immoveably  there  for  the  last  half  hour, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  watching  you  from  our  garden." 

"  Robert !"  said  Bessie,  smiling  with  delight  as  young  Carre 
approached  her,  and  looking  the  very  image  of  Murillo's  celebrated 
flower-girl ;  "  well,  this  is  a  surprise  !  You  may  pick  up  my  book 
if  you  choose  for  me,  but  do  not  read  the  name,  as  Mrs.  Lorraine 
forbade  me  to  let  that  be  seen." 

"  Indeed  !  and  what  good  reason  can  she  have,  Bessie  ?  Is  she 
afraid  I  shall  put  on  the  spectacles  of  criticism  ?"  replied  Robert, 
most  honorably  averting  his  eye  from  the  volume  as  he  handed  it  to 
her;  "I  never  think  well  of  anybody  who  deals  in  small  secrets, 
and  this  seems  to  me  the  very  smallest." 

These  words  were  not  fully  uttered  when  Mrs.  Lorraine  herself 
stood  before  Robert  Carre,  while  Bessie  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  consternation.  The  schoolmistress  looked  calm  and 
smiling  as  usual ;  but  smiles  are  of  very  different  expression,  and 
hers  was  a  strange  one.  She  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  his 
remark,  and  could  it  have  been  possible,  young  Carre  might  have 
thought  she  had  not  overheard  him  ;  but  that  not  being  within  the 
power  of  hope,  he  could  only  wonder  at  her  entire  command  of 
countenance,  when  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  usual  tone  of  distant 
civility,  which  ever  since  her  arrival  at  Clanmarina  she  had  assumed 
to  him,  and  with  which  she  had  contrived  to  exclude  Robert  Carro 
and  many  others  from  the  charge  they  had  hitherto  taken  of  the 
school. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  had  taught  for  two  months  with  unflinching 
energy  and  perseverance,  when  Lady  Edith  one  evening,  after  tea, 
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observed  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Beatrice  about  the  new  school- 
mistress,  "  Really  her  words  are  so  scarce  that  the  c  istle  guns 
should  be  fired  every  time  she  utters  a  syllable.  It  is  unlike  me  in 
general,  I  hope,  to  say  that,  knowing  no  harm  of  Mrs.  Lorraine,  1 
cannot  endure  her." 

"  It  is  difficult,"  answered  Beatrice,  "to  like  such  a  totally  unlike- 
able  person." 

"  She  is  inestimable  certainly  in  the  school,  though  somehow  I 
wish  she  had  never  entered  it.  In  respect  to  sociability,  I  find  my- 
self rather  unwelcome  at  my  own  little  school,  and  she  is  no  acqui- 
sition in  the  drawing-room;  but  we  must  throw  a  rose-coloured 
tint  over  her  oddities,  if  possible." 

McRonald,  who  assumed  all  the  privileges  common  to  old  domes- 
tics, was  a  little  troubled  with  that  frequent  disease  of  mind  among 
servants — extreme  curiosity,  and  on  such  occasions  he  often  con- 
trived, while  listening  with  the  most  intense  attention,  a  most 
ingenious  succession  of  trifling  acts  to  do,  as  an  excuse  for  linger- 
ing, while  he  officiously  tidied  the  room,  arranged  the  books,  folded 
up  the  newspapers,  and  drilled  the  fire-irons.  Beatrice,  to  her  own 
secret  diversion,  watched  the  old  butler,  who  looked  as  misanthro- 
pical as  a  perfect  Timon  that  day,  while  contriving  so  many  unne- 
cessary services ;  but  Lady  Edith  continued  to  talk  without  remark- 
ing any  of  them. 

t;  How  apt  we  are,"  she  said,  reflectively,  "  to  fancy  that  the  real 
characters  of  others  can  by  some  supernatural  instinct  be  easily 
read,  when  they  are,  in  fact,  the  most  inscrutable  of  mysteries. 
Who  can  tell  what  degree  of  benevolence,  or  of  hatred,  or  ambition, 
or  thirst  for  money,  or  craving  for  power  may  be  burning  in  the  soul 
of  a  self-contained,  quiet-looking  iceberg  like  Mrs.  Lorraine? 
McRonald,  your  tables  are  brushed  quite  enough  now.  They  are 
always  so  bright  that  I  can  see  myself  reflected  in  them,  but  to- 
night I  really  could  almost  see  the  carpet  through  this  mahogany." 

"My  lady!"  replied  McRonald,  looking  much  pleased  and  yet 
gravely  anxious.  "  Your  ladyship  may  see  through  that  table  or 
the  hardest  mill-stone  sooner  than  you,  or  any  one,  can  see  through 
Mrs.  Lorraine." 

"How,  McRonald!  What  do  you  mean?  Everybody  praises 
Mrs.  Lorraine  to  me,  except  you."  " 

"  So  much  the  worse,  my  lady !  Those  who  honour  your  lady- 
ship would  say  as  I  do  if  they  knew  her.  By  means  of  examining 
Bessie,  I  long  suspected  her  to  be  a  vile  decoiver :  she  looked  like 
a  cheat,  and  I  mistrusted  her  all  along :  but,"  added  McRonald, 
clenching  his  teeth  as  he  spoke,  and  giving  a  general  glance  towards 
Beatrice, «'  if  there  be  a  knave  on  the  enrth,  Mrs.  Lorraine  is  one,  as 
we  shall  all  have  too  much  reason  soon  to  know.  She  is  praiser-gene- 
ral  to  the  whole  school,  and  coaxing  all  the  children  t>  obey  her, 
but  she  has  always  the  look  of  one  afraid  to  be  found  out,  and 
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"Compose  yourself,  McRonald,  and  tell  me  all  yoti  suspect,' 
replied  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  tremulous  anxiety,  for  she  saw 
that  the  old  man  was  livid  with  agitation.  "You  never  liked  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  and  may  be  mistaken." 

"  No,  my  lady !"  replied  he,  with  respectful  earnestness,  bul 
unable  to  restrain  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head  and  a  serious  gri 
mace,  "  I  have  not  served  in  Spain  and  Italy  for  nothing !  Duncan 
McRonald  is  no  raw  recruit.  Depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  1 
say,  that  Mrs.  Lorraine  is  a  Jesuit." 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  with  piercing  intensity  of 
tone  and  look.  "  What  can  make  you  think  so  ?" 

"  She  is  a  Jesuit, — or  at  least,  what  is  ten  times  worse,  a  Jesuit- 
ess,"  added  the  old  man,  assuming  a  tone  of  huge  contempt,  to 
conceal  very  great  grief  and  agitation.  "Murder  will  out!  From 
the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  sole  of  her  foot  Mrs.  Lorraine  looks 
like  a  Jesuit,  and  is  one." 

"  What  could  such  a  person  want  here,  McRonald  ?  oh  no  !  quite 
a  mistake,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  trying  to  disbelieve  what  the  old 
man  said,  while  he  stood  sturdily  at  the  door  for  a  moment,  and 
gave  a  short  deprecatory  cough  before  disappearing ;  "  we  have  no 
Jesuits  in  the  Highlands.  Our  country  is  not  rich  enough  to  tempt 
them  here." 

"  They  belong  only  to  legends  of  the  dark  ages,"  observed  Bea- 
trice to  Lady  Judith.  "A  Jesuit  is  as  much  out  of  date  in  our  own 
country  no,w,  as  the  long  exploded  witchcraft  of  remote  antiquity. 
McRonaicTmust  be  dreaming!" 

"  Or  perhaps  he  is  wide  awake  when  others  are  blind,"  observed 
Lady  Edith,  reflectively.  "  My  own  unsuspicioasness  may  have 
created  a  danger.  If  any  one  slumbers  when  a  Jesuit  is  within 
reach,  it  should  be  with  one  eye  open,  as  I  shall  do  for  the  future. 
McRonald  may  have  seen  better  through  a  fog  than  myself." 

"  He  has  looked  as  cross  as  rheumatism  could  make  him,  evei 
since  Mrs.  Lorraine  appeared  in  this  neighbourhood,"  observed  Bea- 
trice, laughingly.  '•  He  ushered  her  in  yesterday  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  field-marshal,  and  there  was  a  solemnity  in  his  shake  ot 
the  head  when  accomplishing  his  last  dignified  retreat,  that  might 
have  done  for  the  statue  in  Don  Juan." 

"He  evidently  means  to  counteract  our  new  schoolmistress  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  These  Jesuits  always  wish  to  ensnare  the 
young,  and  I  would  rather  see  one  of  Shrapnell's  shells  explode  in 
this  house  than  receive  a  Jesuit  into  it,  for  his  first  step  always  is, 
to  shatter  and  blow  up  all  family  peace,"  said  Lady  Edith,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatient  disgust.  "  He  would  have  no  scruple  in  setting 
a  friend's  house  on  fire  to  warm  his  own,  and  in  causing  as  many 
divisions  as  possible,  that  the  young  may  find  no  peace,  mental  or 
domestic,  but  in  joining  his  own  sect." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  McRonald  is  right ! "  exclaimed  Bea- 
trice, who  had  been  diligently  counting  her  stitches,  but  suddenh 
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started  as  a  new  light  seemed  to  break  upon  her.  "  Let  me  con  • 
fess  a  fault  to  you,  dear  aunt  Edith !  From  Mrs.  Lorraine  it  ia 
somehow  impossible  to  conceal  anything,  and  the  influence  she 
gradually  acquires  becomes  certainly  almost  irresistible.  She  has 
been  clandestinely  lending  me,  of  late,  some  strange  books  full  of 
pretended  miracles  and  impossible  visions,  none  of  which  made  any 
impression  on  my  mind,  and  she  extracted  a  promise  from  me  not 
to  show  them,  nor  to  repeat  some  hints  she  dropped  in  respect  to 
my  own  early  history.  I  now  see  the  guilt  and  danger  of  having 
allowed  any  concealments  from  you,  and  never  while  I  live  in  this 
round  world  shall  it  happen  again." 

Lady  Edith  silently  and  affectionately  embraced  her  adopted  child 
in  her  arms,  and  not  a  word  or  a  look  of  reproach  escaped  from  her 
lips ;  but  as  nothing  on  earth  could  exceed  her  settled  horror  of  Je- 
suitism, she  sat  for  some  time  in  silent  consternation  at  this  unex- 
pected discovery,  while  a  chill  and  a  shiver  crept  over  her,  as  she 
thought  of  the  escape  which  Beatrice  had  probably  made  from  be- 
ing seduced  into  a  most  dangerous  course  of  pernicious  reading. 

Next  morning,  after  the  whole  school  had  assembled,  Lady  Edith 
unexpectedly  entered,  calm  and  self-possessed  as  usual,  but  with 
her  eye  fixed  on  Mrs.  Lorraine,  who  did  not  once  look  up,  so  that 
it  seemed  strange  how  she  could  have  become  aware  that  any  one 
had  arrived,  which  in  a  moment  she  certainly  did.  Lady  Edith 
stood  for  an  instant  kindly  contemplating  her  little  school,  and  all 
the  children  in  whom  she  had  so  long  taken  a  cordial  interest,  after 
which  she  said,  assuming  a  tone  of  benevolent  authority, — "  My 
dear  young  friends,  may  your  hearts  be  always  as  merry  as  your 
faces !  [f  any  of  you  have  lately  received  from  any  one  a  gift  or  a 
loan  of  books  or  tracts,  I  wish  you  to  bring  them  all  here  to  me 
now.  I  shall  wait  for  an  hour  in  this  place  with  Mrs.  Lorraine,  du- 
ring which,  let  each  child  who  ever  loved  me,  or  who  ever  received 
a  kindness  from  me,  hurry  home  and  return  here,  bringing  all  the 
little  tell-me-a-story  books  each  of  you  has  read  during  the  last 
month." 

Mrs.  Lorraine,  in  spite  of  her  usual  self-possession,  started  at 
these  words  and  coloured  deeply,  but  in  a  moment  she  took  a  firm 
resolution  and  recovered  herself,  so  that  the  struggle  was  no  lon- 
ger apparent,  during  which  Lady  Edith  added,  in  a  tone  of  placid 
command, — "  Mrs.  Lorraine,  you  can  of  course  make  no  objection 
to  my  inspecting  the  books  read  by  these  children,  for  whose  wel- 
fare I  have  made  myself  answerable.  Go,  my  dear  young  people, 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Mrs.  Lorraine  and  I  shall  wait  here  till  you 
return." 

/     Lady  Edith  possessed  one  of  those  finely  constituted  natures 

/  which  felt  more  shame  in  the  exposure  of  another's  guilt  than  the 

•criminal  herself,  therefore  she  became  greatly  agitated  now ;  while 

Mrs.  Lorraine  sat  with  features  composed  and  placid  as  if  they  had 

\u  ver  known  emotion  of  any  description.     Her  look  had  now  be- 
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come  so  torpid  and  unchangeable  that  Lavater  himself  could  not 
have  traced  an  atom  of  expression  in  them,  but  she  quietly  rose  to 
leave  the  room.  Lady  Edith  seeing  this,  calmly  insisted  on  her 
remaining,  on  which  Mrs.  Lorraine,  giving  a  slight  shrug,  resumed 
her  place,  where  she  continued  sitting,  with  a  highly  moral  ah-  of 
deliberate  self-confidence  that,  almost  staggered  Lady  Edith's  sus- 
picions. 

When  the  pupils  had  all  re-appeared,  a  display  o£  literature  took 
place  such  as  Lady  Edith,  in  her  wildest  dreams,  could  not  have  ap- 
prehended. Each  scholar  had  received  a  tract  to  exchange  weekly, 
containing  the  life  of  some  half-crazed  monk  or  nun,  who  had  for- 
saken every  duty  of  life,  to  live,  like  St.  Simon,  on  the  top  of  a 
pillar,  or  like  some  other  soi-disanL  saint,  at  the  bottom  of  a  cave, 
avoiding  the  light  of  day,  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees,  starv- 
ing, beating,  and  cutting  themselves,  praying  till  they  were  report- 
ed to  have  become  visibly  suspended  above  the  ground,  and  fasting 
till,  in  an  excess  of  spiritual  pride,  they  believed  themselves  capable 
of  performing  miracles.  These  tracts  were  all  enclosed  in  the 
covers  which  had  been  provided  for  the  Protestant  stories  which 
had  hitherto  been  lent  by  Mr.  Clinton  to  the  children,  and  had  ex- 
actly the  same  external  aspect  as  the  "  Parent's  Assistant"  or  the 
"  Tales  of  a  Grandfather." 

Lady  Edith  glanced  over  these  pages,  given  to  the  pupils  of  her 
own  school,  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  consternation  not  to  be 
described,  while  Mrs.  Lorraine  continued  as  perfectly  calm  as  if 
sculptured  in  marble.  Not  a  muscle  in  her  face  was  altered,  her 
lip  did  not  quiver,  her  eye  was*  steadily  fixed  on  one  pattern  of  the 
carpet,  as  if  counting  the  stitches,  and  wJien  she  at  last  spoke  her 
voice  did  not  falter.  The  schoolmistress  had  even  a  look  of  gloo- 
my satisfaction  as  she  clandestinely  watched  the  agitated  counte- 
nance of  Lady  Edith,  when  glancing  rapidly,  with  true  Protestant 
aversion,  over  the  well-known  fables  relating  to  St.  Bridget  and  St. 
Francis.  That  the  young  children  confidentially  entrusted  to  Mrs. 
Lorraine's  charge  should  have  been  betrayed  into  reading  works  so 
destructive  of  reason  and  morals,  and  so  inflammatory  to  a  young 
imagination,  filled  their  benefactress  with  amazement  and  regret. 

"  Mrs.  Lorraine  ! "  said  Lady  Edith,  with  mournful  sternness,  fix- 
ing her  calm  bright  eye  on  the  schoolmistress,  who  instantly  looked 
away,  which  was  nothing  new,  as  she  scarcely  ever  met  the  eye  of 
any  one,  "  my  opinion  of  your  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  too  pain- 
ful to  be  uttered.  You  have  endeavoured,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  holy,  excellent,  and  truthful,  to  teach  all  that  is  degrading  and 
false.  I  need  not,  however,  reproach  you  for  this  breach  of  trust, 
having  discovered  that  you  belong  to  an  order  which  keeps  no  faith 
with  those  who  differ  from  themselves." 

Mrs.  Lorraine  sat  immoveably  silent,  but  assuming  the  hopeless 
smile  of  one  who  feels  totally  misrepresented,  yet  cares  not  to  jus- 
tify herself;  while  Lady  Edith,  after  a  short  pause  hi  hopes  of  some 
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reply,  continued :  "  I  know  that  you  can  be  made  to  feel  no  com- 
punction, because  the  laws  of  God  and  man  are  in  your  eyes  proba- 
bly both  subservient  to  the  commands  of  your  own  superior,  and 
that  the  more  your  conscience  and  feelings  are  outraged  by  obey- 
in<r  a  Jesuit  priest,  the  greater  'is  your  merit  in  his  estimation. 
Protestants  to  friends  must  be  open,  and  even  to  enemies  sincere,-^- 
they  must  act  the  truth  as  well  as  speak  it,  so  that  I  can  scarcely 
cease  to  trust  any  one  I  have  once  esteemed ;  but  you  have  forfeit- 
ed all  claim  to  my  confidence.  We  part  now  and  for  ever." 

After  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  Lady  Edith  added,  in  an  under 
tone  of  relenting  kindness,  which  however  did  not  draw  out  a  syl- 
lable of  thanks  or  one  momentary  gleam  of  emotion  from  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine, who  looked  as  sternly  round  as  if  the  lives  of  the  whole 
school  were  at  her  mercy:  "Perhaps  this  unexpected  rupture  may 
cause  you  pecuniary  inconvenience,  let  me  therefore  assure  you 
that  the  expenses  shall  all  be  abundantly  defrayed  of  restoring  you 
to  your  own  distant  home." 

"  My  home  hereafter  is  in  Clanmarina — my  mission  is  here  !"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Lorraine  deliberately,  but  with  a  glance  at  Lady  Edith 
that  should  have  withered  her  into  dust ;  then  turning  round  after- 
wards to  the  pupils,  she  addressed  them  in  the  gentlest  accents,  say- 
ing, "  My  dear  young  friends !  you  see  me  most  unjustly  blamed 
and  persecuted  for  lending  you  a  few  harmless  books  and  for  all 
the  kindness  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you.  Nothing,  nowever, 
cnn  make  me  such  a  fool  or  such  a  coward  as  to  desert  you.  I 
shall  visit  at  each  of  your  homes  to-morrow,  and  those  who  choose 
shall  next  week  find  a  school  far  better  supplied  with  books  than 
this,  at  my  own  house." 

"  Children  ! "  said  Lady  Edith,  and  paused,  for  her  voice  failed 
and  tears  rolled  down  her  face,  though  she  would  not  acknowledge 
them  by  raising  her  handkerchief.  A  momentary  silence  ensued,  as 
the  image  of  Sir  Evan  arose  in  her  thoughts,  able  as  he  would  have 
been  to  cope  with  this  difficulty.  It  was  with  an  almost  superhuman 
effort  that  she  at  length  regained  her  utterance,  and  proceeded — 
"  Children !  years  before  any  of  you  were  born,  I  was  the  friend  of 
your  parents,  and  long  before  one  of  you  could  speak,  I  have 
prayed  for  you  all.  Little  did  I  then  think, — little  did  I  think  till 
this  day,  what  changed  times  might  come  to  Clanmarina !  that  a 
stranger  should  enter  our  little  community  to  build  a  bridge  for  you 
away  from  Protestantism, — away  from  the  pure  faith  of  your  ances- 
tors,— away  from  your  Bible, — away  from  that  Church  for  which 
your  fathers  bled  and  died !  Be  warned,  dear  children,  by  the  voice 
you  have  long  known  and  obeyed.  Beware  of  a  religion  addressed 
t,nly  to  the  senses,  a  false  religion  which  extinguishes  individual 
conscience,  and  which  makes  every  saint  and  priest  as  well  as  the 
Pope,  a  God." 

No  pupil  expressed  more  unmitigated  abhorrence,  more  cordial 
and  deliberate  hatred  of  Mrs.  Lorraine's  imposture  than  Bessie 
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McRonald,  whose  lovely  intelligent  young  countenance  lighted  up 
with  indignation  at  the  flagrant  imposition  inflicted  on  her  benefac- 
tress, and  who  returned  the  condemned  tracts  with  the  air  of  a 
duchess,  though  there  was  a  peculiar  grace  and  almost  infantine 
brightness  in  her  manner  and  expression  as  she  turned  away ;  but 
great  was  her  mortification  to  hear  Mrs.  Lorraine  say  in  a  tone  of 
quiet  satire,  "  I  delight  in  heroics !  they  always  give  me  hopes  of  a 
proselyte.  Private  theatricals  are  quite  to  my  taste  when  an  actress 
performs  her  part  so  amusingly  as  you  do  to-day."  So  great,  never- 
theless, was  the  power  exercised  by  Mrs.  Lorraine  over  the  judg- 
ment and  feelings  of  her  pupils,  that  when  with  stat?ly  composure 
and  a  hard  remorseless  eye,  she  extended  her  hand  to  each  scholar 
at  parting,  not  one  had  moral  courage  enough  to  refuse  the  expected 
civility  of  a  curtsey.  Even  Bessie,  with  flashing  eyes,  burning 
cheeks,  and  very  obvious  hesitation,  accepted  the  unwelcome  hand, 
but  turned  her  beautiful  countenance  instantly  away  with  a  glance 
of  indignant  reproachfulness. 

When  Robert  Carre  heard  that  Mrs.  Lorraine  had  been  actually 
detected  in  tampering  with  the  faith  of  her  pupils,  the  fact  so 
exactly  tallied  with  his  own  recent  suspicions,  that  on  being  assured 
of  her  dismissal  he  threw  his  hat  in  the  air,  executed  an  exaggerated 
pirouette,  snapped  his  fingers,  and  exhibited  other  symptoms  of 
almost  lunatic  delight,  the  whole  of  which  were  in  due  course  of 
time  reported  privately  by  one  of  her  very  few  adherents  to  Mrs. 
Lorraine. 

"  Better  far,  Bessie,"  said  Robert  Carre,  while  the  young  girl 
gave  a  little  nervous  laugh,  "  that  you  had  never  learned  to  read, 
than  that- your  mind  should  be  perverted  by  such  books  as  Mrs. 
Lorraine's.  If  Providence  did  not  give  you  more  health  of  body 
and  mind  than  her  system  allows,^you  would  be  ill  off.  We  may 
build  the  great  wall  of  China  around  Clanmarina,  however,  sooner 
than  stop  the  progress  of  that  Mrs.  Jesuit's  teaching,  unless  you  have 
yourself  the  sense  to  reject  her  perversions.  Do  not  deliberately 
singe  your  wings,  Bessie,  by  hovering  about  a  deceiver  that  hangs 
out  false  lights." 

"I  thought  no  harm  of  these  nice,  curious,  wonderful  books," 
replied  Bessie,  with  a  deep  blush,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  Robert's 
dog  till  she  nearly  stared  Ponto  out  of  countenance.  "  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine assured  me  that  they  were  not  at  all  Popish, — indeed,  she  said 
that  Lady  Edith  would  approve  them  all,  or  I  never  should  have 
presumed  to  read  a  page." 

"Mrs.  Lorraine  should  be  put  in  the  corner  for  telling  a  lie,  if  she 
called  this  a  Protestant  book ! — the  Life  of  St.  Dominick,  and  a 
frontispiece  representing  the  saint  carrying  his  head  under  his  arm ! 
You  had  much  better  keep  to  the  story-books,  full  of  Cowgate 
Scotch,  and  '  My  Gertie  ! '  '  Hoo's  aw  wi  ye  1 '  dialogues,  that  so 
many  people  have  an  innocent  pleasure  of  reading  now,  than  study 
such  magical  tales  as  these,  even  though  Mrs.  Lorraine  warrants 
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them  Protestant.  We  heretics,  Bessie,  must  speak  the  truth,  though 
heaven  and  earth  come  together ;  but  a  Jesuit  conscience  is  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  or  could  Mrs.  Lorraine  ever  have  said  that  Lady 
Edith  Tremorne  approved  of  a  book  such  as  'The  Glories  of 
Mary,'  or  « The  Garden  of  the  Soul  ? '  The  religion  they  teach  is 
not  Christianity,  but  Mariolatry ! '  said  Robert  Carre  indignantly, 
while  there  was  a  tremulous  twitching  about  the  mouth  of  Bessie 
that  betrayed  great  agitation,  though  she  had  no  reply  but  a  silent 
tear.  "  Human  speech  is  an  awful  thing,  Bessie ;  beware,  there- 
fore, of  any  one  who  would  teach  you  to  believe  a  lie.  There  are 
falsehoods  circulating  in  the  world  now,  which  were  spoken  by 
those  who  lived  centuries  ago.  Their  souls  are  perhaps  already  in 
hell  for  speaking  them;  but,  nevertheless,  such  lies  live  in  the 
world,  still  doing  mischief,  and  still  bearing  witness  against  those 
who  first  told  them." 

Robert  Carre's  lip  quivered  with  emotion  as  he  spoke,  for  it  had 
become  evident  to  him,  how  zealously  every  inch  of  ground  must 
be  fought  now  at  Clanmarina  between  truth  and  falsehood,  between 
the  religion  of  Mary  and  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  he  trembled 
for  Bessie  as  well  as  for  every  individual  he  loved,  thinking  how 
their  faith  would  now  be  tried  in  the  fire.  There  was  ranged  against 
Protestant  truth  now  all  the  power  of  falsehood  in  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
and  all  the  power  of  overwhelming  wealth  in  the  family  at  Eagles. 
cairn  ;  therefore  his  heart  sank  at  the  prospect,  but  it  would  have 
sunk  still  more  deeply  had  he  known,  that  though  Bessie  spoke  and 
felt  with  boundless  horror  of  Romanism,  she  had  nevertheless 
imbibed  a  taste  for  the  reading  which  leads  to  Rome,  and  acquired 
some  of  the  thoughts  and  the  propensities  which  tend  most  surely 
to  that  direction. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  She  was  one  of  those  kinds  of  nuns,  an'  please 
your  honour,  of  which  your  honour  knows  ihere  are 
a  good  many  in  Flanders,  which  they  let  go  loose." 

Tristram  Shandy. 

LADY  EDITH  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  take  the  moon  out 
of  the  water  as  to  remove  Mrs.  Lorraine  from  Clanmarina.  Before 
many  days,  the  intruder,  who  seemed  now  to  have  an  unlimited 
command  of  money,  established  her  opposition  school  at  Clan- 
marina, upon  the  most  attractive  plan,  with  a  tea-party  on  Saturday 
to  nil  the  pupils.  She  moreover  opened"  an  extremely  fascinating 
little  bazaar,  in  which  she  completely  under-sold  the  small  village 
shop-of-all-work,  where  hitherto  the  humble  penny  customers  had 
been  supplied  with  tea,  sugar,  brooms,  tape,  needles,  tracts,  snu$ 
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biscuits,  rat-traps,  gingerbread  elephants,  tobacco-pipes,  and  other 
groceries.  The  new  schoolmistress  adorned  her  windows  most 
enticingly  with  gaudy  stucco  images  of  St.  Joseph  at  ninepence 
each,  rosaries  of  scarlet  beads  for  eighteen-pence,  and  coloured  pic- 
tures of  monks  and  nuns  in  very  devout  attitudes,  while  exhibiting 
faces  of  most  disastrous  melancholy.  These  had  a  sort  of  terrifying 
attraction  for  the  young,  who  constantly  paused  as  'they  passed, 
flattened  their  noses  against  the  window-pane,  and  after  staring  first 
at  the  barley-sugar  medals,  and  then  at  the  painted  idols,  lingered 
with  awe-stricken  but  delighted  horror  to  gaze  at  a  dismal  nun, 
with  an  immense  tear  for  ever  on  her  cheek,  or  at  a  monk  evidently 
starving  and  torturing  himself  to  death.  This  was  all  so  new  to 
the  children,  and  even  to  their  parents,  that  all  ages  and  sexes  clus- 
tered eagerly  Tound  the  little  fascinating  shop,  with  their  large 
round  eyes  staring  at  these  wonderful  representations,  and  their 
noses  almost  breaking  the  glass  while  trying  to  read  these  authentic 
histories,  and  wishing  to  buy  story-books  that  told  tales  as  fearful 
and  as  truthful  as  a  night-mare,  every  one  more  romantic  than  t  le 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom. 

Mrs.  Lorraine,  with  smiling  philanthropy,  invited  all  the  young 
people  to  enter  her  warehouse,  and  benevolently  sold  them  bargains 
of  her  books  and  tracts  for  whatever  price  they  could  afford  to  give, 
adding  sometimes  a  present  of  a  print  representing  some  terrifying 
auto-da-fe,  or  some  incredible  apparition. 

At  an  unusually  early  hour  one  morning,  Lady  Edith  had  set 
out,  intending  to  try  whether  by  any  means  she  could  persuade 
Mrs.  Lorraine  to  discontinue  her  proselyting  manoeuvres,  for  gaining 
over  her  pretty  young  favourite,  Bessie,  respecting  whose  intimacy 
with  the  schoolmistress,  old  McRonald,  the  girl's  uncle,  had 
expressed  that  day  the  greatest  uneasiness ;  therefore  Lady  Edith 
determined  to  speak  in  few,  but  resolute  terms,  her  opinion  of  the 
falsehood  and  treachery  by  which  Mrs.  Lorraine  had  obtained 
a  place  in  the  confidence  of  those  she  was  now  betraying. 

The  little  garden  leading  from  Heatherbrae-lane  to  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine's cottage,  was  a  lovely  but  almost  impenetrable  thicket  of 
roses  and  briers,  intersected  with  sprays  of  honeysuckle,  and 
studded  with  fox-glove,  periwinkle,  and  long  wreaths  of  hawthorn. 
The  whole  enclosure  had  become  populous  with  birds,  but  besides 
the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  and  the  hum  of  bees,  Lady  Edith,  on 
entering  Mrs.  Lorraine's  garden,  heard  the  hum  of  two  voices  appa- 
rently in  very  deep  conference  within  a  small  arbour  of  fragrant 
woodbines  at  a  retired  nook  of  the  little  enclosure.  Turning  care- 
lessly round,  to  se.e  who  at  this  early  hour  could  be  thus  earnestly 
engaged  in  conversation,  she  gave  a  start  of  painful  surprise  on 
recognising  Mr.  Clinton  seated  with  an  open  book  on  the  table 
before  him.  He  was  deeply  occupied  in  reading  it  to  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
who  sat  demure,  sedate,  pale,  and  downcast  in  her  shabby  gown  and 
unspeakable  bonnet,  as  usual,  but  listening  most  intently,  and  break- 
s'* 
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ing  in  to  make  a  remark  from  time  to  time,  which  she  did  in  a  low 
earnest  voice,  while  her  companion  listened  with  profound  attention, 
After  standing  for  some  minutes  transfixed  in  astonished  contem- 
plation of  this  profoundly  occupied  pair,  Lady  Edith  advanced 
slowly  towards  the  arbour,  making  her  presence  purposely  audibla 
by  a  slight  cough.  On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Clinton,  with  a  startled 
look,  rose  to  meet  Lady  Edith,  but  his  manner,  unlike  its  ordinary 
quiet  tone,  was  this  morning  fussy,  fidgety,  bustling,  and  speechify, 
ing,  though  making  an  evident  effort  to  seem  composed,  as  he  hur- 
riedly advanced,  saying  in  a  confidential  aside, — 

"I  am  quite  delighted  to  see  you  here,  so  very  d  propos,  Lady 
Edith !  Mrs.  Lorraine,  poor  soul !  applied  to  me  some  time  since 
for  a  few  explanations  in  defence  of  our  Church,  which  of  course  it  is 
my  professional  duty  not  to  withhold.  She  seems  very  open  to 
argument,  very  humble,  very  much  to  be  pitied,  and  is  exceedingly 
enlightened  herself.  Mrs.  Lorraine  is,  in  short,  a  most  remarkable 
woman." 

"Very  remarkable,  indeed!"  replied  Lady  Edith,  emphatically, 
"  and  I  hope  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  her  like  again  in  Clanmarina. 
Mr.  Clinton,  I  am  a  very  old  woman  now,  and  have  known  this 
world  fifty  years  longer  than  you ;  let  me,  then,  though  your  office 
is  generally  to  teach  me,  in  this  one  instance  warn  you  to  be 
careful  of  associating  with  Mrs.  Lorraine,  or  of  setting  that  example 
to  your  people.  She  is  a  dangerous  woman  and  a  Jesuitess." 

"  What  a  hardened  unbeliever  you  are  in  poor  Mrs.  Lorraine ! 
Do  you  mean  deliberately  to  assert,  my  dear  Lady  Edith,  that  in 
good  honest  old  England  there  are  actual  Jesuits  crawling  about  in 
society !"  replied  Mr.  Clinton,  laughing  incredulously,  and  carefully 
putting  his  spectacles  into  their  case  ;  "  as  Mrs.  Lorraine  says,  you 
and  I  should  know  the  world  better  now  than  to  believe  in  such 
hobgoblins  and  wandering  fanatics.  These  stories  are,  as  Mrs. 
Lorraine  remarks,  mere  tittle-tattle,  unworthy  of  you,  the  most 
sensible  woman  on  earth — and  the  best." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  flattered  out  of  my  fears,  Mr.  Clinton.  Beware 
of  Mrs.  Lorraine!"  replied  Lady  Edith,  her  fine  features  mantling 
red  with  anxiety ;  "  the  lay  Jesuits,  you  know,  are  called  '  Jesuits  of 
the  short  gown,'  but  Mrs.  Lorraine's  is  short  enough  to  betray  a 
cloven  foot  underneath.  Like  a  hawk  seizing  on  its  prey,  she 
would  pounce  on  the  young  and  unwary  in  your  congregation. 
She  would  relieve  them  of  any  anxiety  respecting  their  little 
property,  by  taking  all  they  possess  or  ever  shall  inherit,  giving 
each  deluded  victim  but  one  certainty,  namely,  that  whatever  he 
has  to  resign,  shall  afterwards  be  for  ever  withheld  from  himself 
and  his  relations.  In  compensation  the  convert  receives  a  mass, 
beneficently  settled  upon  him  after  death." 

Mr*.  Lorraine  had  very  remarkable  ears,  so  acute  that  it  seemed 
as  if  she  could  hear  the  very  grass  grow ;  and  she  listened  with  her 
whole  might  to  this  conversation,  while  a  look  of  malignant  satis- 
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faction  glittered  in  her  eyes  when  Lady  Edith,  with  a  last  glance  of 
most  anxious  solicitude,  prepared  to  withdraw.  Mr.  Clinton  po- 
litely escorted  her  to  the  garden-gate,  where  she  said,  in  accents  of 
deep  emotion,  at  parting,  "  I  cannot  be  so  unfriendly  ^  friend  as  nol 
once  more  to  warn  you  earnestly,  Mr.  Clinton,  against  that  strangf 
delirium  which  comes  over  those  who  trust  themselves  to  associat€ 
with  Jesuits.  Why  link  yourself  in  any  degree,  or  in  any  way 
with  Mrs.  Lorraine?  Why  give  her  your  sanction  in  the  village,  by 
letting  her  be  seen  with  you  ?  Mr.  Clinton,  you  have  often  said  to 
me,  that  the  reputation  of  a  clergyman  is  as  easily  injured  as  the 
wing  of  a  butterfly  :  once  touched,  the  stain  is  irreparable.  If,  then, 
Mrs.  Lorraine  wishes  to  become  a  Protestant,  let  her  come  to  your 
church  for  instruction,  and  let  her  read  such  books  as  you  re- 
commend, rather  than  point  out  a  course  of  reading  to  you ;  but 
do  not,  as  a  Protestant  clergyman,  become  her  confessor !" 

Mr.  Clinton  laughingly  held  out  his  hand  to  Lady  Edith,  saying, 
in  a  tone  of  cheerful  obstinacy,  "  Never  fear !  Mrs.  Lorraine  has  no 
more  influence  with  me  than  that  pebble  under  my  foot ;  but  she 
compares  herself  to  a  shattered  wreck  upon  the  waters,  looking  up 
to  me  for  guidance  ;  and,  coule  qui  coute,  she  shall  have  it.  A  more 
interesting  case  than  hers  I  never  met  with." 

Mr.  Clinton,  having  taken  leave  of  Lady  Edith,  strolled  back  to 
Mrs.  Lorraine,  saying,  in  an  apologetic  tone,  while  the  cordage  of 
his  angry  countenance  relaxed  into  a  smile,  "  My  excellent  iriend, 
Lady  Edith,  takes  quite  a  commander-in-chief  tone  to-day ;  but  she 
has  so  many  admirable  first-rate  qualities,  that  one  must  forgive 
what  is  so  well  intended.  " 

"  It  is  best  for  us  all,  when  we  are  hated  and  despised,  even  by 
a  person  so  supremely  good  as  Lady  Edith,  whom  I  admire  and 
love  as  every  one  must ;  yet  surely  you  may  act  for  yourself  here 
without  having  for  ever  to  ask,  '  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  T 
observed  Mrs.  Lorraine,  with  her  usual  audacious  hypocrisy.  "  Let 
all  eyes  be  averted  from  me  with  indifference  or  dislike, — let  no 
human  being  love  me,  for  the  ties  of  affection  in  this  sinful  world 
are  ensnaring,  and  therefore  sinful.  Never  let  me  be  defended  from 
obloquy ;  for  that  is  ar  atmosphere  to  which  I  must  accustom 
myself." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Clinton,  with  vivid  interest,  "  why  encourage  a 
false  opinion  against  youm'f?" 

"  I  encourage  no  opinion  at  all,  Mr.  Clinton,"  replied  Mrs.  Lor 
raine,  glancing  after  Lady  Edith,  with  an  expression  of  scornful 
pity.  "  My  only  aim  is,  with  your  inestimable  advice,  to  obtain  a 
pious  tranquillity,  alike  forgetting  and  forgot, — to  obey  rather  than 
to  command, — to  have  nothing,  and  to  be  nothing." 
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4  CHAPTER  XVI. 

14  What  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  and  hours 
That  must  he  counted  ere  1  see  thy  face  1 
How  shall  I  charm  the  interval  that  lowers 
Between  this  time  and  that  ?"— KEMBLE. 

IT  appeared  from  that  day  to  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice,  as  if  it 
were  impossible  to  stray  beyond  their  own  enclosure  without 
unwillingly  encountering  Mr.  Clinton,  in  the  shadiest  lanes,  slowly 
escorting  Mrs.  Lorraine,  while  they  were  evidently  plunged  into  the 
very  deepest  of  conferences,  and  would  have  agreed  with  the  old 
proverb,  that  "  three  are  bad  company."  One  day,  Mr.  Clinton 
having  called  on  Lady  Editlj,  who  had  not  once  alluded  to  the  subject 
of  his  Popish  conferences  again,  abruptly  said,  in  a  very  gratified 
and  self-justifying  tone,  'iYou  will  be  happy  to  hear,  Lady  Edith, 
that  Mrs.  Lorraine  seems  rapidly  coming  round  to  be  again  a  firm 
Protestant.  She  is  even  thinking  to  take  a  large  pew  in  St.  Mark's, 
provided  I  allow  her  to  teach  singing  in  my  own  school,  particularly 
the  '  Gregorian  chants,'  to  which  there  can  be  no  rational  objection ; 
and  she  has  presented  me  with  a  magnificent  altar-cloth,  rather 
more  decorated  than  you  may  like,  but  quite  orthodox.  I  have  also 
most  carefully  examined  the  tracts  she  is  now  so  liberally  distri- 
buting ;  and,  truly,  nothing  can  be  more  harmless, — rather  imagi- 
native, perhaps,  but  nevertheless  excellent ;  and  the  children  are 
quite  enchanted  with  them." 

"Mr.  Clinton,"  said  Lady  Edith,  with  earnest  kindness,  "on  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  I  have  been  silent,  though  not  convinced. 
Neither  you  nor  Mrs.  Clinton  apprehend  any  of  the  dangers  I  so 
anxiously  warned  you  both  against;  therefore,  I  have  long  dropped 
the  subject,  though  these  sort  of  platonic  friendships  are  very  seldom 
safe  to  both  parties.  Madame  de  Chantal  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
are  instances  of  the  misery  such  religious  intimacies  often  produce, 
even  where  there  is  no  actual  guilt ;  and  our  Protestant  Church 
countenances  no  such  confidential  intercourse  as  a  confessor  or 
director  may  enjoy  with  persons  like  Mrs.  Lorraine.  You  have 
begun  the  discussion  with  me  now ;  therefore  let  me  only  say, 
what,  if  these  were  the  last  words  I  am  ever  to  utter,  I  should  feel 
bound  to  speak, — Beware  of  Mrs.  Lorraine !  She  is  treacherous 
;ind  influential,  with  a  dreadful  ardour  in  misleading  her  victims. 
That  woman  evidently  has  the  same  love  of  intrigue  as  a  gamester 
for  play.  She  enjoys  the  mere  excitement;  and  hers  is  that  political 
as  w»>ll  as  religious  game,  by  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Loyola  hope,  at  last,  to  domineer  over  us  all,  individually  and  col- 
lectively." 

"  Never  fear !"  replied  Mr.  Clinton,  in  a  brief  and  rather  imperious 
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tone ;  "  you  and  the  rest  of  ray  congregation  seem  to  think,  if  there 
be  a  fog  or  an  east  wind,  that  it  is  poor  Mrs.  Lorraine's  fault,  and 
all  warn  me  that  she  is  dangerous ;  but  the  hour  of  rny  perversion, 
as  she  herself  said  to  me  yesterday,  will  not  strike  on  the  church 
clock  of  Clanmarina  for  a  handful  of  centuries.  Mrs.  Lorraine  tells 
me  she  has  very  bitter  enemies  who  circulate  a  thousand  absurd 
stories  to  vent  their  ill-will — all  perfectly  atrocious  falsehoods,  in- 
vented by  those  who  circulate  them." 

"  I  should  feel  myself  quite  at  a  loss,  Mr.  Clinton,  what  to  say,  did 
I  find  myself  disbelieved,"  observed  Lady  Edith  with  simple  dignity 
"  That  is  a  position  in  which  during  my  very  long  life  I  never  yet 
stood  with  any  one.  I  am  not  now  actuated  by  any  dislike  to  Mrs. 
Lorraine  personally,  but  by  my  very  deep  interest  in  you  and  yours. 
Do  not,  then,  mistake  me.  As  to  individual  human  beings,  I  hate 
no  one,  but  I  would  by  every  means  counteract  any  mortal  in  doing 
mischief.  I  now  bid  you,  Mr.  Clinton,  an  anxious  and  very  sor- 
rowful farewell." 

Next  day  was  a  breezy,  airy,  brilliant  morning,  the  cattle  standing 
knee-deep  in  the  bright  clear  arrowy  stream,  while  the  whole  world 
seemed  one  glorious  scene  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  when  Lady 
Edith  and  Beatrice,  tired  of  encountering  Mr.  Clinton  and  his  in- 
tended proselyte,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  in  the  shady  bye-roads,  resolved  to 
try  a  new  path  towards  Mrs.  McRonald's  cottage  by  the  sea-shore. 
They  were  returning  late  in  the  evening  homewards,  along  a  winding 
down-hill  road,  among  garlands  of  wild  roses  and  foxglove,  admiring 
a  gorgeous  setting  sun  of  majestic  beauty,  which  flooded  the  ocean 
with  crimson,  when  Lady  Edith  observed  two  persons  walking  to- 
gether at  a  slow,  lagging,  pensive  pace.  Suddenly  both  wanderers 
stopped  irresolutely,  as  if  unwilling  to  meet  any  one,  and  seemed 
yet  more  unwilling  to  meet  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice,  when  they 
ascertained  who  it  was  that  they  had  unexpectedly  seen. 

Could  this  be  that  perpetual  Mrs.  Lorraine  again  ?  thought  Lady 
Edith:  but  no,  it  was  Robert  Carre,  his  tall  figure, 'firm,  erect,  and 
vigorous,  while  with  an  air  of  rustic  gallantry  that  became  him  ad- 
mirably, he  was  escorting  Bessie  McRonald,  "  the  little  daisy  of 
Clanmarina,"  homewards.  Never  had  Lady  Edith  seen  a  brighter 
personification  of  human  happiness  than  these  two.  Bessie  in  her 
cottage  bonnet  and  gingham  dress,  with  downcast  eyes  and  blushing 
smiles,  was  inspecting  a  valentine  of  extremely  gaudy  colouring  and 
sentimental  character,  representing  a  shepherd,  in  very  pink  silk- 
stockings,  on  one  knee  in  a  ploughed  field,  presenting  a  flaming 
bouquet  of  yellow  daffodils  to  a  young  shepherdess  dressed  in  a 
rainbow  of  variously  coloured  silks,  and  carrying  in  her  arms  a  lamb 
larger  than  any  full-grown  sheep.  The  two  young  people  together 
formed  a  pleasing  group  to  represent  the  perfection  of  rural  felicity 
a  perfect  pastoral  in  the  style  of  Watteau ;  but  while  Lady  Edith 
smilingly  admired  it,  suddenly  a  pang  shot  through  her  mind  as  she 
thought  how  little  the  prudent  money- making  old  farmer,  Robert's 
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father,  would  be  pleased  had  he  seen  them,  and  how  small  wus  the 
chance  that  this  young  man's  love,  even  were  it  perfectly  faithful  and 
true,  could  turn  out  fortunate,  considering  the  disparity  in  their 
condition. 

While  Bessie,  with  a  pretty  mixture  of  genuine  modesty  and  vil- 
lage coquetry,  contemplated  the  valentine,  young  Carre  whistled  to 
his  greyhounds,  switched  the  hedges,  and  in  a  tone  of  natural  hila- 
rity almost  eclipsing  the  birds  overhead,  he  carolled  a  rustic  tune. 
There  was  in  his  sparkling  dark  eyes  a  pleasant  good-humoured 
consciousness  of  his  own  attractions ;  but  this  interview  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  clandestine,  as  Bessie,  the  moment  she  saw 
two  figures  advancing,  paused,  faltering,  trembling,  and  fluttering 
till  without  waiting  to  ascertain  for  certain  who  they  were,  she 
darted  into  her  mother's  cottage,  not  even  pausing  to  take  leave  of 
her  lover,  who  slowly  advanced  along  the  path,  and  touched  his 
hat  to  Lady  Edith,  saying  in  a  somewhat  apologetic  tone : — 

"I  met  Bessie  McRonald  coming  out  of  Mrs.  Lorraine's  this 
afternoon,  my  Lady,  and  wished  to  see  her  safe  home,  or  Father 
Eustace  was  preparing  to  do  so.  She  is  in  less  danger  on  the  road 
alone,  or  anywhere,  than  at  Mrs.  Jesuit's,  or  with  the  Popish  Con- 
fessor." 

"  True,  Robert,"  answered  Lady  Edith  anxiously,  "  there  is  not  a 
better  girl  in  Clanmarina  at  present  than  Bessie,  and  I  think  you 
agree  with  me.  You  and  I  are  of  one  mind,  too,  I  think,  about  the 
danger  of  her  renewed  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Lorraine  and  Father 
Eustace,  which  is  a  very  strange  one.  Both  you  and  Bessie  have 
been  from  earliest  childhood  under  my  friendly  care,  and  as  you 
both  seem  now  firmly  to  believe  yourselves  grown  up,  have  you 
well  considered,  Robert,  to  what  your  long-continued  intimacy  may 
lead  ?  Your  young  companion  is  very  lonely  and  unprotected,  your 
father  is  very  ambitious  for  a  son  he  is  so  proud  of,  and  therefor 
let  me  advise  you  not  to  encourage  any  mutual  attachment  unless 
with  some  rational  hope  that  it  may  end  happily." 

"  There  might  be  difficulties  with  my  father,  no  doubt,"  replied 
Robert,  beheading  a  daisy  with  his  switch.  "  Yet  I  Would  give  all 
that  I  ever  even  wish  to  possess  for  his  consent.  It  would  be  very 
important  that  Bessie  and  I  should  marry  immediately,  to  secure 
her  to  myself,  before  she  sees  more  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  and  Father 
Eustace,  whose  influence  over  her  has  most  strangely  increased  of 
late.  Lady  Edith,  let  me  say  that  the  future  could  offer  me  no 
brighter  hope  on  earth  than  to  have  a  home  for  life  with  Bessie." 

"  Then,  Robert,  take  my  very  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  and 
success,"  replied  Lady  Edith  kindly.  "  My  views  are  very  strong 
respecting  the  value  of  human  happiness  and  the  guilt  of  needlessly 
injuring  that  of  any  living  mortal,  especially  of  those  who  trust 
and  love  us  ;  but  if  you  have  gained  Bessie's  young  affections  and 
given  her  in  exchange  your  own,  all  promises  well,  and  I  trust  all 
may  soon  go  right." 
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Next  day,  about  the  same  hour,  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  were 
Bitting  in  the  sunny  little  parlour  of  Heatherbrae,  making  clothes 
for  their  parish  basket,  when  McRonald,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  impor- 
tance,  announced  that  two  persons  below  stairs  wished,  if  convenient, 
to  see  Lady  Edith  immediately. 

"  What  is  their  business,  and  who  are  they  ?"  asked  she  looking 
up,  when  to  her  no  small  astonishment  Lady  Edith  perceived  that 
the  old  soldier's  whole  countenance  sparkled  with  joy,  and  that  his 
eyes  perfectly  glittered  with  a  look  of  suppressed  humour.  Making 
an  almost  convulsive  effort  to  preserve  his  usual  tone  of  respectful 
gravity,  he  managed  to  articulate  without  laughing  outright,  though 
his  countenance  assumed  a  look  of  most  comic  resignation,  "  They 
bade  me  not  mention  any  names,  my  Lady." 

"  Then,"  replied  Lady  Edith  in  her  usual  pleasant  cheerful  tone, 
and  gazing  intently  into  the  depths  of  the  fire,  "  you  know  I  never 
see  nameless  intruders." 

At  this  moment  the  proud  and  happy  uncle  of  Bessie  turned 
round,  and  with  a  look  of  most  iniquitous  drollery  beckoned  for- 
ward two  persons  who  stood  hesitatingly  and  lingeringly  near  the 
door.  While  one  hung  timidly  back,  the  other  seemed  vainly  urg- 
ing her  to  advance,  till  at  length,  with  the  sort  of  desperation  neces- 
sary for  entering  a  dentist's  audience-room,  or  for  ascending  the 
scaffold,  Bessie,  her  cheeks  in  a  brilliant  glow,  advanced,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  proud  and  happy  lover. 

"  If  you  please,  my  Lady,  Bessie  is  a  little  shy  at  first,"  said  Robert, 
coming  forward  and  endeavouring  to  look  as  audacious  himself  as 
he  could,  though  his  handsome  sun-burnt  face  wore  a  stain  of  scar- 
let on  both  cheeks  very  like  shyness  also.  He  glanced  at  the 
April-like  joy  beaming  in  the  beautiful  face  of  his  young  companion, 
whose  artless  features  betrayed  the  pleasant,  consciousness  of  a  first 
and  only  love,  and  added  in  a  tone  of  respectful  animation,  "I  have 
got  my  father's  consent — likewise  Bessie's,  and  all  concerned ; 
therefore  our  first  visit  together  is  to  your  Ladyship,  the  best  friend 
either  of  us  ever  had,  to  ask  your  blessing  on  the  wedding,  to  be — 
very  soon,  I  hope." 

"  You  have  it  with  my  whole  heart,  and  with  the  very  greatest 
pleasure;  for,  indeed,  Robert,  no  one  could  have  brought  rne  better 
news,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  kindly  extending  her  hand  to  Bessie, 
whose  face  had  grown  as  scarlet  as  the  rose  dangling  at  her  lover's 
button-hole.  "I  like  a  marriage  well  when  it  is  so  suitable,  and 
never  did  two  young  people  set  out  in  life  together  with  what  seems 
to  me  a  better  prospect  of  Christian  felicity.  As  my  two  most 
esteemed  pupils,  you  shall,  for  the  few  remaining  days  of  my  life, 
have  my  heartfelt  good  wishes  and  prayers.  May  good  faith  and 
good  fortune  attend  you." 

Robert  bent  his  head  in  respectful  acknowledgment  of  Lady 
Edith's  warmly  expressed  kindness,  and  Bessie,  with  a  tear  and  a 
smile  glittering  in  her  happy  young  face,  looked  the  very  personifi- 
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cation  of  a  beautiful  village  bride  in  the  earliest  bloom  of  her 
felicity. 

"  You  must  ask  me  to  the  wedding,"  added  Lady  Edith  with  a 
pleasant  smile.  "  I  shall  give  her  wedding-gown  to  the  bride,  and 
to  you,  Robert,  as  Burns  calls  it,  '  the  big  ha'  Bible,'  from  which  I 
hope  you  may  both,  in  a  happy  domestic  home,  find,  every  day,  more 
and  more  enjoyment  together." 

When  Lady  Edith  thus  mentioned  the  Bible,  a  momentary  pang 
of  agitation  flitted  over  the  lovely  young  countenance  of  Bessie ; 
there  was  a  quick  nervous  tremour  in  her  lip,  her  eyes  fell,  and  she 
became  painfully  thoughtful.  A  burning  hectic  flush  had  now  settled 
on  her  scarlet  cheek,  while  happy  tears  fell,  pearl  following  pearl, 
over  her  agitated  face.  Robert  now,  with  a  pleasing  mixture  of 
respect  and  attachment,  expressed  to  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  manly 
frankness,  his  pleasure  at  her  promise  to  be  present  at  his  marriage, 
and  also  at  her  welcome  gift. 

Bessie,  while  her  handsome  young  lover  spoke  thus,  his  eyes 
glittering  with  enthusiasm,  cast  a  wild  and  tremulous  glance  around, 
and  then  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  which  visibly  trembled. 
Tears  suddenly  rolled  in  torrents  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  whole 
countenance,  which  assumed  an  expression  of  bitter  compunction, 
became  convulsed  by  most  unaccountable  agitation.* '  Robert,  with  a 
look  of  tender  interest,  grasped  her  hand,  saying  in  accents  of  happy 
confidence,  "  You  must  shed  no  tears  of  sorrow,  or  even  of  joy, 
now,  Bessie,  without  my  knowing  the  reason  why." 

Still  no  answer  came  from  Bessie,  though  she  attempted  in  a 
little  faint  voice  to  speak,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Robert,  drawing  her  arm  within  his  own,  with  a  look  of  trustful 
happiness,  hurried  her  away,  after  once  more  renewing  his  grateful 
thanks  to  Lady  Edith,  while  Bessie's  blushing  face  was  like  a  whole 
garden  of  roses. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  turning  to  Beatrice  with  a  smile 
of  benevolent  satisfaction,  "  Robert  Carre  has  indeed  shown  a  most 
generous  and  disinterested  affection,  for  which  I  hope  he  will  be 
rewarded  by  long  years  of  the  best  happiness  which  God  bestows 
on  his  people  in  this  world — and  that  is  home-happiness.  There 
was  something  in  the  young  bride's  manner  at  the  last  not  quite 
satisfactory,  and  yet  I  can  scarcely  say  why.  Did  you  not  observe 
a  strange  anxious  expression  in  her  face  ?  Robert  and  Bessie  are 
both  very  superior  in  refinement  of  mind  and  heart  to  their  natural 
position,  and  no  sight  in  nature  is  so  delightful  as  the  well-founded 
felicity  of  two  such  young  people,  beginning  life,  as  I  trust  they  will 
continue  and  end  it,  with  a  fervent  devotion  to  that  God  who  gives 
them  all  things  so  richly  to  enjoy." 
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*• 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  May  nothing  new  happen  to  you." — Spanish  Compliment. 

LADY  EDITH  continued  to  hear  occasionally  from  Lady  Strathar- 
den,  and  every  letter  plunged  her  into  a  deeper  gloom  respecting 
Allan,  which  she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  Beatrice,  so 
acutely  a  sharer  in  all  her  sorrow  and  suspense  on  his  account.  It 
was  evident  how  severely  the  young  girl  felt  a  cessation  of  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  only  companion  of  her  childhood,  and  the  dearest 
object  of  her  affections.  Little  as  she  had  hoped  that  circumstances 
could  admit  of  their  union, — still  she  had  never  contemplated  a  sud- 
den termination  to  their  brother-and-sister  friendship,  which  involved 
a  separation  for  time  and  eternity  of  every  hope  and  of  every  feeling. 
Now  she  saw  a  dark  gulf  unexpectedly  opened  between  them,  that 
seemed  widening  every  day,  and  many  a  tear,  as  well  as  many  a 
prayer,  testified  in  secret  to  the  depth  of  her  anguish  at  this  threat- 
ened change. 

Lady  McAlpine,  like  all  new  converts,  was  astonishing  and  per- 
plexing the  Pope  himself  by  the  wild  extremes  of  her  enthusiasm 
about  relics  and  images,  while  occupying  her  whole  time  in  working 
dresses  for  the  priest,  in  planning  patterns  for  encaustic  tiles,  and  in 
singing  litanies  to  the  Virgin ;  evidently  in  a  perfect  delirium  of 
spiritual  intoxication,  believing  everything  she  was  told  with  all  her 
might,  and  worshipping  at  random  whatever  a  priest  placed  before 
her.  What  influence  such  a  mother  had  been  able  to  obtain,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  guardian  uncle,  over  Allan,  no  one  could  divine, 
but  Lady  Stratharden  wrote  that  he  seemed  sunk  in  the  deepest 
melancholy,  his  very  heart  appeared  withered,  and  he  had  wasted 
away  almost  to  a  shadow,  but  that  the  attentions  of  his  mother,  his 
uncle,  and  tutor,  were  so  assiduous,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
else  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rale  was  one  of  which  Lady  Stratharden  was  not  herself  then 
aware.  Her  own  daughter,  Lady  Anne  Darlington,  jm  only  child, 
and  the  heiress  to  boundless  estates,  hud  been  secretly  admitted 
with  her  governess  into  the  very  inner  sanctuary  of  Lady  McAl- 
pine's  boudoir,  and  there,  from  day  to  day,  when  Lady  Anne  and 
her  governess  Miss  Turton  were  supposed  to  be  sketching  in  the 
Coliseum  or  picture-hunting  in  the  Vatican,  they  were  shut  up  in 
close  conclave  with  Cardinal  Albertini  at  Lady  McAlpine's,  or  sing- 
ing chants  with  Sir  Allan,  become  the  finest  amateur  performer  at 
Rome. 

Beatrice  had  now  many  friends,  and  even  many  admirers,  though 
none  to  whom  she  gave  the  slightest  encouragement.  Clanmarina, 
which  had  formerly  been  as  aloof  from  the  general  world  as  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island,  or  that  of  Prospero  and  Miranda,  had  recently  be- 
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come  an  object  of  admiring  curiosity  to  English  tourists :  therefore 
the  road  was  occasionally  strewed  with  horsemen,  sometimes  even 
a  stray  chariot  whirled  up  to  the  pretty  little  village-inn,  and  the 
mail-gig  often  enclosed  a  stranger  come  to  enjoy  some  days'  fishing 
in  the  beautiful  salmon-stream.  Many  of  these  wanderers  brought 
letters  to  Lady  Edith,  who,  on  the  slightest  hint  of  a  recommenda- 
tion from  any  mutual  acquaintance,  invited  them  to  her  most  elegant 
and  comfortable  of  cottages.  Those  who  entered  Heatherbrae  stran- 
gers went  away  friends,  and  very  frequently  the  old  associates  of 
Sir  Evan  would  wander  out  of  their  way  in  passing  through  the 
Highlands,  once  more  to  see  Lady  Edith,  and  then  the  days  they  at 
first  proposed  to  spend  with  her  extended  very  frequently  to 
weeks.  Such  was  the  charm  of  Lady  Edith's  grave,  intellectual 
conversation  contrasted  with  the  delightful  vivacity  of  Beatrice,  that 
none  ever  left  off  their  intercourse  at  Heatherbrae  without  regret, 
and  it  grew  quite  a  fashion  among  English  tourists  to  rave  about 
the  enchanting  scenery  and  society  of  Clanmarina. 

Thus  Beatrice  became  early  accustomed  to  intelligent  conversa- 
tion on  the  most  improving  of  all  models,  with  a  circle  of  enlightened 
friends,  living  at  home,  and  exchanging  at  leisure  all  the  thoughts, 
facts,  and  feelings,  which  interested  them  at  the  moment ;  but  as 
time  advanced,  she  and  Lady  Edith  could  not  but  become  sensible  of 
an  increasing  change  in  both  the  manner  and  appearance  of  their 
favourite  neighbours  and  associates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton,  who 
grew  daily  more  reserved  and  silent,  speaking,  when  they  did  speak, 
in  a  disparaging  tone  of  their  own  once-venerated  Church.  "  Scot- 
tish Episcopacy  is  in  a  state  of  most  apostolical  poverty !"  observed 
Mr.  Clinton,  with  a  very  unusual  souppon  of  contemptuous  dissatis- 
faction in  his  voice,  one  day,  "  A  man  of  university  education  and 
classical  attainments  is  expected  to  maintain  the  position  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  to  bestow  the  charities  of  a  philanthropist  on  a  professional 
income  such  as  a  land-steward,  or  even  a  butler,  would  despise,  his 
chapel  no  larger  than  a  bathing-machine,  and  quite  as  destitute  of 
ornament." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Clinton,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  kindly;  "and  I  have 
known  one  intimately  these  many  years,  who  has  shown  what  a 
willing  purse  can  do  for  the  necessities  of  others,  even  in  preference 
to  his  own.  Long  may  a  blessing  attend,  as  it  has  long  done,  on 
your  active  labours !" 

"  I  used  to  build  all  my  castles  hi  the  air  with  the  best  cards  rn 
the  pack,  but  now  the  paltry  details  of  economy,  and  the  very  limited 
result  of  single-handed  efforts,  are  truly  discouraging,"  continued 
Mrs.  Clinton,  almost  peevishly,  for  she  had  the  weak  side  of  rather 
liking  expense,  and  being  rather  proud  of  doing  so.  "  A  married 
clergyman  must  work  like  a  galley-slave.  I  remember  the  day 
when  mine  was  indeed  a  *  stand-at-ease'  life,  and  when  I  should  have 
despised  all  petty  savings,  but  now,  even  a  penny-stamp  has  become 
an  object  requiring  my  attention." 
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"  Well !"  replied  Lady  Edith,  kindly.  "  You  have  learned  the 
»esson  of  praiseworthy  economy  thoroughly,  Mrs.  Clinton,  after 
roughing  it  so  cheerfully  these  many  years,  and  laughing  over  priva- 
tions which  would  have  at  first  seemed  incredible.  You  have  done 
the  work  of  a  curate, — and  the  very  best  of  curates — rthese  many 
years  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  trust  your  home  will  always  be 
as  happy  as  you  have  often  made  the  homes  of  others." 

Allan's  old  tutor,  Mr.  Herbert,  now  Bishop  of  Inverness,  was  t< 
preach  the  following  Sunday  for  Mr.  Clinton,  and  after  his  arriva 
he  could  not  withhold  his  astonishment  at  several  changes  which 
had  been  recently  made  in  the  little  chapel  once  so  familiar  to  him. 
A  pair  of  gigantic  candlesticks  now  adorned  the  altar,  with  the  tall 
wax  candles  burning  in  the  sunshine,  and  it  was  a  deep  inscrutable 
mystery  to  the  whole  congregation  how  they  came  there. 

"  The  gift  of  a  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Clinton,  colouring  deeply, 
when  asked  about  their  origin,  and  evidently  determined  to  give  no 
explanation.  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  remain  in  the  diocese  of  any 
bishop  narrow-minded  enough  to  object  against  this  ancient  custom 
of  the  Church." 

"  Of  what  Church  ?"  asked  Bishop  Herbert.  "  There  are  practices 
and  doctrines  creeping  into  our  Church,  Mr.  Clinton,  so  perfectly 
Popish,  as  if  sanctioned  by  our  Articles,  would  make  me  think  that 
Ridley  and  Latimer  must  have  been  martyrs  by  mistake  !  Those 
candles  at  the  altar  in  our  morning-service  are  a  useless  decoration 
that  must  be  removed." 

Beatrice,  full  of  pleasant  anticipation  at  the  thought  of  once  more 
hearing  the  early  instructor  of  her  childhood,  walked  with  buoyant 
animation  beside  Lady  Edith  and  the  Bishop  towards  chapel ;  her 
deep  azure  blue  eyes  sparkling  beneath  her  cottage  bonnet,  and  her 
light  plaid  of  the  McAlpine  tartan  fluttering  in  the  breeze  over  her 
snow-white  dress.  Beneath  the  vivid  rays  of  a  resplendent  sunshine 
the  autumn  leaves  spun  and  quivered  in  the  gale,  while  Beatrice 
herself  looked  smilingly  around  on  the  bright  landscape,  as  if  her 
life  had  been  one  long  sunshiny  day  of  gladness  and  good-humour. 
Their  path  lei  the  party  under  a  long  array  of  overarching  oak- 
trees,  hanging  beside  a  glassy  stream,  which  pursued  its  indolent 
career  towards  the  ocean  in  sunshine  and  shadow  for  many  miles. 
A  thousand  marshy  wild  plants  were  strewn  on  the  mossy  banks, 
and  several  large  white  water-lilies  lay  like  ivory  cups  upon  the  blue 
surface  of  the  river. 

At  a  low  white  gate,  surmounted  by  the  foliage  of  a  venerable 
tree,  which  led  into  part  of  the  Eaglescairn  deer-forest,  Lady  Edith 
observed  the  graceful  distinguished-looking  young  man,  whom 
Beatrice  had  lately  by  mistake  summoned  into  the  garden,  leaning 
over  the  bars  in  a  careless  lounging  attitude,  lashing  down  the 
leaves  with  his  riding-whip  and  looking  particularly  inclined  to 
whistle.  With  an  expression  of  somewhat  contemptuous  indif- 
ference he  eyed  the  clustering  groups  of  country  people  hurrying 
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earnestly  forward,  but  it  was  very  obvious  he  hod  no  intention  to 
follow. 

The  stranger  had  a  wearied  look  of  nothing-to-do  ennui.  He 
seemed  as  if  amusement  itself  could  not  amuse  him,  and  as  if  he 
would  willingly  have  quarrelled  with  the  world,  himself,  and  every- 
body around,  had  it  not  been  too  much  trouble.  The  incognito 
was  lazily  patting  one  of  his  two  pointers,  while  indulging  in  a 
most  luxurious  yawn,  when  suddenly,  his  eye  falling  on  the  bril  • 
liant,  smiling '  countenance  of  Beatrice,  he  started  with  visible 
delight,  and  his  whole  aspect  became  instantly  transformed  into  an 
expression  of  respectful  admiration. 

When  the  stranger  had  clandestinely  glanced  a  second  time  at 
the  surpassingly  beautiful  Beatrice,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  so 
lovely  a  vision  was  real,  his  countenance  in  a  moment  lost  all  its 
vacancy,  becoming  vivid  with  animated  pleasure.  Beatrice  mean- 
while strolled  onward,  so  occupied  in  talking  to  her  venerable  compa- 
nion, Bishop  Herbert,  that  she  gave  a  mere  passing  half-absent  glance 
towards  the  lounging  gentleman  at  the  gate,  and  proceeded,  per- 
fectly unconscious  that  she  had  made  now,  as  formerly,  an  impres- 
sion of  ineffaceable  admiration  on  one  who  was  not  usually  given  to 
praise. 

Scarcely  were  Beatrice  and  Lady  Edith  seated  as  usual  in  their 
pew,  before  a  beadle  ushered  in  the  stranger ;  and  it  was  evident  to 
all  concerned  that  his  coming  to  church  must  have  been  rather  a 
sudden  idea,  as  his  costume  was  more  suited  to  the  deer-forest 
than  to  the  chapel,  being  a  complete  suit  of  border  plaid,  and  even 
the  cap  he  brought  in  his  hand  was  of  the  same  material.  With  a 
certain  air  of  habitual  distinction,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  person 
who  might  have  been  met  anywhere  a  hundred  times,  Lady  Edith 
thought,  without  his  personal  appearance  exciting  a  single  criti- 
cism. 

Having  entered  the  pew  with  a  look  of  respectful  deference 
to  the  ladies,  as  if  asking  permission  to  do  so,  he  seated  himself  in 
the  only  vacant  place,  next  to  Beatrice,  and  occupied  his  attention 
in  gazing  around  the  church  with  an  air  of  so  much  wonder  and 
curiosity,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  Lady  Edith  as  if  he  had  never 
been  in  one  before,  which  conjecture  became  more  and  more 
confirmed  by  his  subsequent  conduct  and  aspect.  There 
appeared  a  general  air  of  supercilious  contempt  in  his  dark 
scornful  eyes  after  having  completed  this  survey  of  the  plain  neat 
unadorned  building,  and  with  a  rather  disdainful  smile,  ho 
folded  his  arms,  sat  back,  and  looked  exceedingly  bored.  Still  he 
glanced  oci-a-sionally  with  an  expression  of  clandestine  interest 
at  Beatrice,  though,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  till  the  service 
began,  he  became  so  restlessly  impatient,  that  there  seemed  every 
probability  of  his  hurriedly  departing.  When  the  congregation 
stood  up  to  begin,  Lady  Ed'ith  so  far  did  the  honours  of  her  pew  as 
to  offer  the  stranger  her  prayer  book,  which  he  politely  accepted. 
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and  immediately  made  a  vain  attempt  to  find  the  places.  He  dived 
mto  the  middle,  then  looked  at  the  title-page,  ran  his  eyes  over  tho 
list  of  contents,  tried  again,  and  at  length  with  a  look  of  polite 
entreaty  held  it  out  to  Beatrice,  who,  blushing  with  surprise,  opened 
up  the  right  place,  and  quietly  returned  it  to  him.  After  this,  for 
several  minutes  all  went  right,  but  again  he  was  completely  at  a 
loss ;  therefore,  closing  the  volume,  and  giving  a  shrug  of  despair- 
ing indifference,  he  contented  himself  afterwards,  with  merely  stand- 
ing, sitting,  or  kneeling  as  others  did,  with  mechanical  precision. 

When  the  appointed  chapters  were  about  to  be  read,  the  stranger, 
seeing  Beatrice's  large  Bible  open  on  the  desk,  bent  forward  that 
they  might  read  it  together,  which  secretly  astonished  her ;  and  in 
any  other  place,  she  would  have  felt  actually  diverted  at  the  sort  of 
easy  gentlemanlike  assurance  with  which  he  made  himself  so  com- 
pletely at  home  among  those  to  whom  his  very  name  was  unknown. 
The  stranger's  singing  too,  when  he  joined  in  the  hymns,  appeared 
beautiful  beyond  description,  as  the  quality  of  his  voice  was  so 
rich,  deep,  and  full,  that  Beatrice  had  never  heard  its  equal  for  pathos, 
melody,  and  expression,  while  he  had  evidently  both  science  and  taste. 

When  the  Bishop,  old  and  full  of  years,  in  a  voice  of  majestic 
energy  and  pathos,  announced  the  sublime  and  holy  tenets  of  his 
church,  the  words  rolled  forth  with  a  pomp  and  power  of  intellec- 
tual eloquence  which  riveted  the  imagination,  convinced  the  judg- 
ment, and  gained  the  heart  of  every  individual  who  listened.  Long 
and  thoughtfully  he  inculcated  a  deep  study  of  the  infallible  Scrip- 
tures, which  speak  to  the  universal  heart  of  human  nature,  being 
clear  and  sublime  as  nature  itself.  The  same  Great  Being,  he  said, 
was  the  author  of  both,  making  both  so  easy  to  the  simplest  under- 
standing that  a  child  can  find  enough  in  either  for  the  nourishment 
of  life,  though  in  each  there  are  depths  and  mysteries,  which  ages 
of  study  by  the  wisest  heads  cannot  entirely  fathom.  The  Bishop 
aroused  the  highest  and  noblest  emotions  of  which  the  human 
heart  can  be  conscious  and  to  which  every  human  heart 
must  respond,  while  proving  that  all  which  is  founded  on  Bible 
truth  in  the  Romish  system  is  equally  held  by  Protestants;  who 
reject  only,  with  a  just  abhorrence,  the  disfiguring  excrescences 
engrafted  on  the  sound  body  of  truth  by  Papists,  who  endeavoured 
to  subvert  the  sacred  volume  while  keeping  it  from  general  readers, 
and  teaching  that  all  faith  or  morals  consist  in  a  blind,  unquestion- 
ing, slavish  obedience  to  the  priest. 

"  The  Jesuits,"  he  said,  "  now  rule  in  the  Vatican ;  for  even  the 
Pope  obeys  the  Jesuit  Cardinals,  who  kiss  his  foot  but  tie  his 
hands,  while  their  object  is  to  enthral  the  free  and  intellectual 
population  of  Great  Britain  under  the  same  iron  yoke  of  ignorance, 
idolatry,  and  real  infidelity  as  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  other 
countries,  drenched  in  guilt  and  superstition." 

When  the  Bishop's  eloquent  voice  became  hushed  there  followed 
a  solemn  silence  that  might  be  felt,  while  the  congregation  seemed 
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unwilling  to  let  their  attention  be  released  from  the  influence  of  a 
mind  so  commanding  in  its  power,  so  rousing  in  its  appeals,  and  so 
majestic  in  its  kindest  sympathies. 

While  a  collection  took  place  after  service  for  the  village  library 
and  schools,  Beatrice  observed  the  glitter  of  gold  in  the  stranger's 
hand,  as  he  clandestinely  dropped  in  his  contribution,  and  soon 
after  he  followed,  with  an  air  of  thoughtful  gravity,  when  the  con- 
gregation slowly  dispersed.  They  streamed  out  from  the  church 
without  looking  up  or  speaking,  for  each  individual  was  impressed 
by  the  venerable  Bishop's  sacred  admonitions,  so  that  they  felt  a 
newly  awakened  consciousness  how  awful  is  life,  with  its  responsi- 
bilities, its  fears,  and  even  its  hopes,  and  "  what  a  mystery  to  man 
is  man." 

Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  were  exchanging  recollections  of  much 
in  the  sermon,  by  which  they  had  been  peculiarly  interested,  in 
explanation  of  those  venerable  certainties  which  they  hoped  never 
to  forget,  when  their  lingering  thoughtful  steps  were  overtaken  by 
the  stranger,  who  politely  opened  the  church-yard  gate  to  let  them 
pass,  and  bowing  with  the  easy  self-importance  of  one  accustomed 
always  to  be  cordially  welcomed,  he  said, 

"  May  I  be  permitted,  Lady  Edith,  to  escort  you  towards  home  ? 
Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  consider  mine  a  case  of  Popish  aggression, 
though  this  has  been,  in  fact,  my  first  appearance  within  any  Protes- 
tant church, — not,  I  hope,  my  last.  You  must  have  perceived  that 
the  service  was  new  to  me,  and,  shall  I  add,  very  interesting.  The 
majestic  simplicity  of  an  intellectual  service,  unaccompanied  by 
incense,  images,  pantomime,  and  repetitions,  was  new  to  one  like 
myself,  long  accustomed  to  Italian  Cathedrals,  and  long  wearied  of 
Italian  mummeries,  where  I  never  heard  any  preacher  fit  to  dot  the 
fs,  or  to  stroke  the  fs  of  our  venerable  friend  to-day." 

"  You  are  lately  from  abroad  ?"  asked  Lady  Edith,  with  polite 
curiosity. 

"  Yes  !  I  arrived  by  a  most  romantic  conveyance  last  week — the 
mail-gig,"  replied  the  incognito,  with  a  humorous  glance  at  Beatrice. 
"  But,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  perfect  frankness,  and  of  some 
gravity,  "  my  motives  in  going  to  church  were  not  so  serious  as  my 
feelings  in  coming  away.  Let  me  acknowledge  that,  having  been 
disgusted  at  Rome  lately  by  the  fooleries  of  a  monastic  establish- 
ment into  which  I  was  inveigled,  and  with  all  the  frivolous  baubles 
and  purchased  indulgences  offered  me  if  I  would  become  a  supersti- 
tious devotee,  I  have  found  that  the  best  cure  for  Romanism  is  a 
residence  at  Rome." 

"  No  wonder !"  observed  Lady  Edith  :  "  a  Papist  buying  absolu- 
tions might  well  say,  *  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  conscience,'  and 
there  are  very  few  people  who  do,  after  they  have  begun  to  buy 
pardons  for  their  sins  as  they  would  buy  envelopes  for  their 
letters." 

"  At  Rome  infidelity  abounds  even  more  than  popery,"  added  the 
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stranger.  "  In  my  present  state  of  mind,  with  every  confidence  in 
religion  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  my  first  visit  to  a  Protestant 
church  to-day  has  shown  me  how  reason  and  intellect  may  be 
united  with  a  dignified  simplicity  in  devotion,  worthy  of  man  and 
his  Makers  This  may,  therefore,  be  the  most  fortunate  day  of  my 
life,  which  has  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  our  acquaintance, 
and  many  yet  happier  hours  for  me  might  follow  if  you  will  allow 
of  my  improving  our  introduction  into  an  intimacy." 

"  But,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  looking  round  with  astonished  though 
good-humoured  perplexity,  at  her  free  and  easy  companion,  "  there 
has  been  no  introduction  yet,  and  I  cultivate  no  acquaintances 
except  those  introduced  to  me  by  mutual  friends." 

"  Quite  right !  I  shall  bring  my  testimonials  printed  to-morrow. 
Lord  Eaglescairn,  who  knows  all  the  world,  knows  even  me !" 
replied  the  stranger,  humorously.  "Meanwhile,  as  nothing  on 
earth  is  so  awkward  as  the  sound  of  one's  own  name,  and  as  I  am 
the  very  shyest  of  mortals,  pray  let  me  continue  for  to  day,  *  The 
Great  Unknown,'  or  I  shall  call  myself,  if  you  insiBt  on  a  name,  Mr. 
Cornelius  O'Brien  ?  In  my  own  boyhood,  years  ago,  I  delighted  to 
make  acquaintances,  just  like  running  against  a  post,  by  accident. 
My  chief  pleasure  was  to  read  about  handsome  romantic  looking 
incognitos,  and  I  have  a  whim  of  being  one  myself  now-!" 

To  Beatrice,  the  stranger's  rallying,  gentlemanlike  self-confidence, 
was,  beyond  measure,  amusing ;  while  she  grew  more  and  more 
convinced  that  he  held  no  ordinary  position  in  society.  There  was 
an  air  of  high  hereditary  distinction,  almost  of  hauteur,  in  the  habi- 
tual expression  of  his  consequential  looking  features,  but  so  qualified 
by  the  sportive  vivacity  of  his  manner,  that  his  unadulterated  non- 
sense was  piquant  and  pleasing  in  the  extreme,  while  she  became 
delighted  to  see  Lady  Edith  restored  to  some  of  her  former  viva- 
city, by  this  rencontre  with  one  so  odd  and  original. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  every  man  has  one  subject  on 
\vj^3h  he  excels,  and  my  forte  at  present,  being  so  lately  returned 
from  abroad,  and  speaking  several  dozen  of  languages  with  ease,  is 
to  enlighten  people  on  foreign  politics,  you  understand.  Do  I  make 
myself  quite  intelligible  ?" 

"  Perfectly  so ;  but  that  is  not  a  subject  on  which  I  bestow  much 
thought.  One  must,  in  this  wide  world,  remain  ignorant  of  some- 
thing," answered  Lady  Edith.  "  My  little  pittance  of  mind  cannot 
embrace  the  whole  universe  of  knowledge,  therefore  I  do  not  often 
trouble  myself  with  the  affairs  of  all  nations.  Foreigners  know  best 
themselves  how  they  wish  to  be  governed,  and  will  not  consult  my 
wisdom." 

"Though  you  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  wiser  than  the  wisest  of 
them,"  replied  the  stranger  jestingly,  "  I  am,  myself,  a  perfect  fana- 
tic in  politics;  and  have  an  undeveloped  genius  which  will  one  day 
fit  me  to  be  prime  minister — or,  at  least,  a  clerk  at  the  Admi 
ralty." 
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"You  have  studied  the  deepest  depths  of  political  economy,! 
presume." 

"  No  one  has  ever  yet  measured  my  depth.  I  am  at  the  bottom 
of  every  art  and  science,  from  thimble-rig  to  political  economy.  I 
can  remember  or  forget  anything  on  the  shortest  notice,  as  it  suits 
me ;  and  am  determined  to  know  nothing  in  life  but  what  is  plea- 
sant. My  next  publication  shall  be  an  octavo  volume,  to  show  how 
the  poor  can  be  made  to  feel  happier  than  the  rich,  and  to  keep  their 
carriages." 

"You  are  a  perfect  Macaulay,  I  suppose?"  asked  Lady  Edith 
smiling,  "  and  ready  for  first  class  honours  in  Hume  and  Gibbon." 

"  Not  exactly.  My  favourite  historians  are  Shakspeare,  Waver 
ley,  and  some  of  the  new  operas ;  Lucrezia  Borgia,  for  instance,  and 
Marie  Stuart.  Pray,"  added  the  stranger,  turning  to  Beatrice,  "  how 
do  you  like  '  Les  fiuguenots  V  and  are  you  an  admirer  of  Jenny 
Lind?" 

"  I  never  was  at  an  opera  in  my  life,"  replied  Beatrice,  blushing 
with  graceful  timidity  on  finding  herself  addressed;  while  the 
stranger  watched  with  clandestine  admiration  the  little  conflict  of 
shyness  and  amusement  which  brightened  her  countenance,  as  she 
added,  "  I  should  like  much  to  hear  Jenny  Lind  for  once." 

"  Then  comfort  yourself  for  not  having  seen  her,  that  life  has  still 
something  to  show.  It  is  a  perfect  trance  of  delight  the  first  time, 
but  I  tired  even  of  her,  as  I  do  of  everybody  and  of  everything. 
One  goes  to  the  opera  to  be  bored,  rather  than  stay  to  be  bored  at 
home.  If  anything  can  add  a  feather  to  the  wing  of  time  it  is  a 
help!" 

The  young  man's  voice  became  saddened  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
countenance  for  some  moments  assumed  an  aspect  of  seriousness ; 
but  suddenly  shaking  this  off,  he  asked  if  the  ladies  ever  happened 
by  chance  to  see  young  Sir  Allan  McAlpine,  whose  property  was  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

How  strange  that  accidental  question  sounded  in  the  ear  of  Lady 
Edith,  and  yet  more  so  in  that  of  Beatrice  !  Did  she  ever  see  Allan  ? 
Her  own  beloved  Allan !  The  inseparable  companion  of  her  child- 
hood! He  who  had  once  wished  to  devote  to  her  his  whole 
remaining  life ! 

Before  Beatrice  had  arranged  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings  on  the 
subject,  Lady  Edith  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  asked  the  stran 
ger  with  anxious  curiosity  in  return,  if  he  also  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Allan's? 

"  Oh  !  most  intimate.  He  was  never  out  of  my  sight,  until  thia 
unlucky  whim  somehow  suggested  itself  to  him,  of  becoming  either 
a  Jesuit  priest  or  a  monk  of  La  Trappe,  taking  a  cord  and  cross 
instead  of  a  belt  and  sword.  His  mother,  you  know,  is  a  widow. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  that,  as  no  man  could  survive  long  with  so  tire- 
some a  woman  ;  and  she  would  sacrifice  her  son  to  Moloch,  if  the 
doing  so  pleased  her  favourite  cardinal." 
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"I  wonder  at  both  Sir  Allan's  uncle  and  mother  conspiring 
against  him,"  said  Lady  Edith  in  a  tone  of  mournful  musing.  "Mr. 
Ambrose  indeed  has  long  torn  himself  root  and  branch  from  every 
human  tie,  and  has  no  scruple  in  tearing  up  those  of  others ;  but  for  a 
mother  to  wish  that  her  only  son  should  become  a  solitary  unit  in 
the  creation,  giving  up  all  the  dearer  connexions  of  life, — it  is 
incredible!" 

"  These  sly  Papists  got  hold  of  my  friend  McAlpine  while  his 
heart  was  wrung  with  grief  for  a  kind  uncle,  of  whom  he  used  to 
tell  me  many  interesting  anecdotes, — a  very  worthy  man  I  do  not 
doubt ;  but  nobody's  uncles  live  for  ever,  and  why  should  he  ?  Sir 
Allan  burying  himself  out  of  the  world  will  not  bring  Sir  Evan 
back  to  it !  Since  McAlpine  took  this  Jesuitical  turn,  however,  we 
have  been  as  every  way  different  as  the  black  and  white  kings  on  a 
chess-board.  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  myself  to  avoid  his  society,  for 
these  things  are  so  catching  that  the  victims  should  be  put  under 
quarantine.  Are  you  condescending  enough  to  agree  with  me?  I 
see  you  are,  and  that  confirms  my  original  opinion  of  your  superla- 
tive good  sense ;  but  my  account  of  McAlpine  seems  to  have 
brought  you  to  what  is  termed  '  a  dead  stare.' 

Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  felt  secretly  so  overwhelmed  by  this 
perfectly  authentic  confirmation  of  their  worst  apprehensions  respect- 
ing Allan,  that  not  a  word  or  an  exclamation  had  escaped  from  the 
lips  of  either.  Beatrice  nevertheless  became  livid  as  death,  and 
leaned  heavily  on  the  arm  of  her  greatly  agitated  benefactress ;  and 
still  the  rattling  stranger  rattled  carelessly  on,  little  heeding  the 
sensation  caused  by  his  eccentric  nonsense. 

"  I  believed  in  the  liquefying  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  and 
such  conjuring  tricks  once,  though  I  cannot  now  and  never  shall." 

"  The  power  of  chemistry  is  marvellous,"  replied  Lady  Edith. 
"  Drawings  done  with  sensitive  ink,  that  appear  and  disappear,  would 
seem  to  any  uninstructed  peasant  quite  supernatural." 

"  Yes  !"  replied  the  young  stranger;  "  and  did  you  ever  see  Mon- 
sieur Robin  produce  twelve  different  liquids  from  one  bottle?  In 
fact,  the  priests  when  trying  to  make  me  believe  in  winking  pictures 
and  in  solid  chapels  flying  to  Rome  through  the  air,  have  ended, — 
low  be  it  spoken, — in  making  mo  believe  nothing  marvellous  that 
they  can  assert  about  St.  Bridget  or  St.  Dominick.  I  fell  at  once 
from  Romanism  to  Indifferentism.  Still,  ass  as  I  am,  I  can  bray 
sensibly  enough  sometimes,  and  it  does  grieve  me  to  think  that  this 
fine  old  castle  will  so  soon  belong  to  the  monks.  They  are  per- 
suading McAlpine  that  he  should  hack  and  tear  every  tie  of  earthly 
affection,  that  he  must  overrun  this  little  village  with  proselyting 
priests,  that  he  must  give  wooden  images  instead  of  Bibles  to  your 
simple  clansmen,  and  that  being  the  last  heir  of  entail  to  this  pro- 
perty, his  imperative  duty  is  to  restore  this  whole  estate  to  the 
Papal  Church." 

"  1  never  give  my  opinion  upon  any  subject !  never  ;  but  I  do  say 
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that  monks  and  nuns  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
fortunes  or  estates ;  for  it  is  not  they  who  acquire  them,  but  the 
-foreign  priest  to  whom  they  are  no  relations,  but  blinded  slaves," 
said  Lady  Edith.  "  If  what  you  say  be  true  of  Sir  Allan,  he  has 
sold  himself  body  and  soul  to  the  Pope.  Clanmarina  is  no  more  his 
property  than  it  is  mine ;  for  Father  Eustace  will  leave  not  a  feather 
un plucked  from  his  wing." 

"  The  priests  know  McAlpine's  value  to  a  shilling,  and  well  have 
they  laid  the  trap,"  replied  the  stranger  in  a  tone  of  bitter  satire. 
"  I  saw,  during  my  farewell  visit  to  McAlpine,  who  always  was  one 
degree  too  good  for  this  world,  a  plan  before  him  of  the  gorgeous 
chapel  to  be  built  here  foi  Presbyterian  Papists,  soon  and  certainly 
to  be  converted  by  fair  means  or  by  very  foul  ones.  They  were 
trying  to  persuade  him  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  marry  some  charm- 
ing young  girl, — a  perfect  vision  of  muslin,  lace,  ringlets,  and  blue 
ribbons,  with  whom  McAlpine  as  an  almost  boy  had  exchanged 
bouquets  and  vows  of  constancy,  and  had  finally  deposited  his  heart 
before  leaving  home." 

Lady  Edith  suppressed  a  groan  of  anguish,  and  clasped  more 
closely  to  her  side  the  arm  of  Beatrice,  which  quivered  with  emo- 
tion, but  she  articulated  a  few  words  to  encourage  her  communica- 
tive companion  in  his  heedless  volubility,  while  he  little  guessed  the 
powerful  sensations  of  grief  and  astonishment  which  his  words  were 
creating,  and  which  rushed  like  a  stormy  wind  through  the  agitated 
mind  of  Beatrice,  prostrating  in  sorrowful  desolation  every  hope 
that  was  dearest  to  her  in  life. 

"  In  no  foreign  Cathedral,  full  of  paintings,  music,  and  perfumes, 
did  I  ever  feel  my  own  mind  so  healthily  ventilated,  or  so  brightly 
illuminated  with  the  clear  daylight  of  truth,  so  called  into  vivid 
action,  or  so  seriously  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  immorta- 
lity, as  by  the  quiet  intellectual  service  to-day,  not  directed  to  my 
bodily  senses  but  to  my  invisible  soul;"  continued  the  stranger  in  a 
tone  of  reflection  that  became  him  well.  "Your  worthy  Bishop 
announced  his  intention  to  receive  at  the  schoolroom  to-morrow 
those  of  the  congregation  who  wish  to  hear  some  discussions 
respecting  my  own  Romish  Church, — or  let  me  rather  say  the 
Church  to  which  my  family  belong, — for  I  scarcely  dare  assert  that, 
in  my  careless  way  of  thinking,  I  belong  to  any  church — and  I  shall 
do  myself  the  justice  to  hear  what  so  gifted  and  good  a  man  as  your 
Bishop  has  to  say." 

The  young  sportsman  gracefully  lifted  his  hat  above  his  head 
with  a  farewell  look  of  polite  admiration  at  Beatrice,  and  stood  with 
it  in  his  hand  until  both  ladies,  their  thoughts  full  of  grief  for  Allan, 
wished  him  a  cordial-  but  agitated  farewell,  and  closing  the  little 
white  gate  that  led  into  the  garden  they  hurriedly  vanished. 

There  appeared  an  inimitable  grace  in  the  young  stranger's  most 
ordinary  bow,  while  the  expression  on  his  face  was  a  tesselated 
mixture  of  humour  and  respect;  but  it  was  scarcely  observed  by 
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the  ladies,  as  words  would  be  wasted  in  an  attempt  to  rJesp.rihe  what 
were  their  increased  feelings  of  anguish  the  longer  they  considered 
the  mournful  but  only  too  authentic  account  of  Allan's  most  calami- 
tous perversion  to  Romanism.  It  appeared  to  Beatrice  a  frightful 
dream  that  he — her  own  beloved  Allan — should  be  the  person 
whose  influence  over  Clanmarina  hereafter  Lady  Edith  would  most 
have  to  fear,  and  whose  altered  principles  must  render  him  an  alien 
to  her  own  confidence  and  affection,  and  a  willing  victim  to  that 
delusive  superstition  by  which  body  and  soul  are  confiscated  as 
slaves  to  the  will  of  another,  extinguishing  even  the  high  and  holy 
privilege  of  thought. 
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"  Thus  men  go  wrong-  with  an  ingenious  skill, 
Bend  the  straight  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will  ; 
And  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied. 
First  put  it  out,  then  take  it  for  their  guide." 

COWPEB 

WHEN  Beatrice  thought  over  all  that  had  been  revealed  respect- 
ing Allan,  she  felt  as  if  suffering  in  a  painful  trance  from  which  she 
could  not  awaken.  Her  well-regulated  mind  had  always  most  care- 
fully banished  every  hope  connected  with  Allan's  more  peculiar 
attachment  to  herself,  because  the  conviction  was  engrained  into  her 
very  being  that  the  friendless  orphan,  who  owed  life  and  all  things 
to  Sir  Evan,  could  best  show  her  gratitude  to  his  memory  by 
attending  to  what  she  believed  had  been  his  intentions,  that  she 
and  Allan  should  be  no  more  to  each  other  than  brother  and  sister 
Irit'.nds :  but  very  bitter  tears  were  mingled  with  her  prayers  for 
one,  now  and  always  the  dearest  object  of  her  unacknowledged 
affections.  Long  after  'did  the  thought  of  his  apostasy  steal  away 
the  bloom  from  her  cheek,  the  lustre  from  her  eye,  and  the  buoy- 
ancy from  her  step.  In  the  simple  life  of  Beatrice  it  was  a  great 
and  most  impressive  event  next  day,  and  full  of  pleasant  excitement, 
when  she  found  herself  at  the  school-roopi  with  Lady  Edith  to 
meet  the  Bishop,  whose  high  strain  of  eloquence  on  the  previous 
day  yet  reverberated  on  her  ear  and  on  her  heart.  His  conversation 
with  Lady  Edith  and  Mr.  Clinton  was  fall  of  life  and  without  a 
thought  of  display,  abounding  in  keen  observation,  in  classical  ele- 
gance, and  in  that  deep  experience  of  the  world  and  of  mankind, 
gathered  in  a  long  life  of  active  duty. ' 

By  degrees  a  circle  became  formed  beside  the  Bishop,  while  Bea- 
trice, glancing  round  to  see  how  all  the  party  were  placed,  saw  in 
the  most  distant  corner  of  the  room  a  pair  of  the  brightest  eyes  in 
the  world  fixed  on  herself  with  a  look  of  unmistakeable  admiration 
which  brought  a  scarlet  blush  to  her  cheek.  The  singular  young 
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stranger  of  the  previous  day  was  evidently  crouching  out  of  sight, 
as  if  conscious  of  having  placed  himself  in  a  false  position  by 
coming  at  all  to  this  congregational  meeting  assembled  to  welcome 
their  old  pastor,  and  yet  he  was  evidently  most  anxious  not  to  lose 
a  word  that  might  fall  from  the  Bishop,  who  now  addressed  those 
nearest  him,  saying  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  benignity, — 

"  You  have  often  heard,  my  friends,  of  that  r»ost  respectable  in- 
dividual, '  the  oldest  inhabitant.'  Perhaps  I  am  not  only  the  oldest 
in  Clanmarina,  but  in  the  kingdom,  seeing  that  more  than  eighty- 
six  years  of  deep  experience  have  taught  me  its  dangers  and  its  sor- 
rows, till  nothing  now  is  left  me  but  the  undying  hope  of  a  world 
to  come.  Who  does  not  often  ask  himself, — Why  are  we  brought 
into  this  world,  and  why  are  we  taken  out  of  it?  Life  is  an  awful 
gift,  which  we  have  each  received,  and  must  each  sooner  or  later 
resign  ;  but  mine  has  now  reached  its  latest  verge.  Years  and  in- 
firmities tell  me  that  this  must  probably  be  my  last  visit  to  so 
distant  a  part  of  my  diocese ;  and  before  the  grave  closes  between 
me  and  every  earthly  duty,  I  have  desired  once  more  to  warn  you 
all  of  the  evils  and  dangers  fast  approaching  your  own  homes.  I 
cannot  live  to  share  them  with  you,  but  I  would  willingly  die  to- 
morrow to  shield  you  and  all  those  I  love  from  such  perplexities  as 
are  approaching.  The  curtain  of  history  is  now  rising  over  a  deep 
tragedy,  in  which  every  true-hearted  Briton  must  bear  a  part,  to 
defend  or  to  lose  his  all.  An  Italian  flag  has  been  unfurled  within 
the  heart  of  our  great  metropolis,  and  bold  defiance  bid  to  our  laws 
and  religion,  therefore  all  must  now  be  actively  true  to  the  flag  of 
old  England.  Like  Thomas  -a  Becket,  a  Cardinal  asserts  in  Eng- 
land now  the  right  divine  of  Popes  to  govern  wrong,  and  would 
have  you  build  on  the  most  fatal  of  quicksands  your  hope  for  time 

and  for  an  endless  eternity " 

The  stranger,  evidently  roused  to  the  deepest  interest,  now  stole 
out  from  his  obscure  retreat  and  noiselessly  placed  himself  close 
behind  Lady  Edith,  in  a  position  more  advantageously  to  see  and 
hear  the  venerable  old  Bishop,  whose  voice  for  one  short  moment 
faltered  with  emotion;  but  instantly  recovering  himself,  he  con- 
tinued in  a  tone  of  dignified  firmness,  till  his  eye  in  glancing  from 
face  to  face  suddenly  rested  on  the  young  stranger,  when  with  a 
start  of  evident  astonishment  he  paused,  looked  again,  and  became 
obviously  much  perplexed. 

During  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  address,  the  Bishop's  atten- 
tion seemed  again  and  again  fixed  with  wondering  interest  on  the 
distinguished  looking  young  stranger,  to  whom  at  length  he  seemed 
almost  entirely  to  direct  his  words ;  for  the  incognito's  eyes  appeared 
to  exercise  the  fascination  of  a  serpent  over  all  who  once  caught 
his  brilliant  glance,  while  the  whole  expression  of  his  countenance 
became  instinct  with  genius  and  vivacity. 

"It  becomes  daily  more  evident,  my  friends,"  continued  the 
Bishop,  "  from  the  silent  progress  of  Jesuitism  during  the  last  few 
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years  in  this  country,  that  once  again  there  must  hereafter  be  a 
death-struggle  in  Britain  for  the  possession  of  your  Bibles  and  of 
your  consciences.  Men  who  are  indifferent  on  the  subject  will  tell 
you,  that  our  ancient  adversary  the  Pope  is  now  a  mere  wandering 
old  priest,  obliged  lately  to  escape  from  his  own  subjects  disguised 
as  a  livery  servant,  and  who  is  yet  protected  only  by  the  bayonets 
of  a  foreign  republic ;  but  Sintxid's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  will  very 
soon  be  re-acted  in  this  country,  if  we  trust  in  such  plausible 
representations.  The  Pope  seems  crippled  in  all  his  resources,  and 
yet  never  for  centuries  has  his  power  been  so  influential  in  England 
as  at  this  moment;  and  the  danger  you  have  all  to  apprehend  is 
not  from  the  open  honest  warfare  of  soldiers  on  a  battle-field,  or 
its  extent  might  be  measured  and  avoided.  No  !  it  is  the  clandes- 
tine, the  marvellous  but  imperceptible  expansion  of  the  Jesuits 
around  us  which  ought  to  be  feared,  and  their  masquerading 
manoeuvres,  while  Protestants  sleep  on  in  a  vague  ignominious 
dream  of  sufety.  The  warfare  of  opinions  and  principles  is  steal- 
ing surreptitiously  into  the  family  circle  of  many  a  husband  and 
parent,  who  believes  he  has  fortified  his  home  and  his  children  im- 
pregnably  against  Jesuitical  influence ;  but  let  all  now  make  assu- 
rance doubly  sure." 

"  Right  enough  !"  muttered  the  stranger  aside  to  Lady  Edith  and 
Beatrice.  "  The  Jesuits  are  like  the  lily  of  the  valley  ;  once  planted, 
no  power  of  man  can  trace  their  progress  or  entirely  root  them  out. 
They  grow  and  spread  in  all  directions,  silently  and  unnoticed, 
appearing  always  where  least  expected,  and  not  very  much  wanted." 

*'A  Dean  of  our  Church  once  said,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  in  an 
under  tone,  "  that  the  Pope,  when  weeding  his  garden,  throws  the 
worst  weeds  over  our  English  wall,  and  there  are  tears  in  many  a 
family  now  which  would  sorrowfully  testify  to  their  progress." 

"  In  Europe,"  whispered  the  stranger,  "  there  are  more  than  a 
million  of  priests, — a  Popish  militia,  thoroughly  trained  and  most 
skilfully  drilled,  with  no  other  earthly  tie  but  their  order,  who  form 
an  invisible  army,  with  which  the  Pope  is  gaining  victories  every 
day.  His  chief  energy  in  recent  times  is  directed  to  the  wealthy 
English,  who  are  entrapped  by  secret  devices,  strange  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  romance.  One  young  and  beautiful  cousin  of 
mine  is  nibbling  now  towards  the  bars  of  a  convent,  and  I  tell  her, 
if  once  she  enters  the  confessional  such  an  insight  will  be  gained 
into  her  character  and  secret  thoughts,  that  there  will  remain  no 
limit  to  the  power  of  Father  Eustace  to  seduce  or  to  terrify  her. 
She  will,  I  greatly  fear,  break  her  mother's  heart,  and  soon  aban- 
don every  divinely  appointed  duty,  to  be  employed  in  working 
dresses  for  the  priests,  and  in  making  delirious  proselytes  like 
herself." 

<;  Careless  men,"  continued  the  Bishop  earnestly,  "  consider  this 
a  mere  question  of  religion  for  the  clergy,  full  of  sound  arid  fury, 
signifying  nothing  to  general  society  ;  but  no  !  it  is  an  attempt,  my 
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friends,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  chiefly  through  female  influence,  to 

¥iin  in  this  country  supreme  power,  as  well  as  unlimited  wealth, 
his  the  Popish  priest  will  succeed  at  last  in  doing,  unless  the  Pro- 
testant garrison,  aware  that  they  have  adversaries  within  and  with- 
out, be  each  man  at  his  post,  as  alert  to  defend  as  the  assailants  are 
to  attack.  Their  opponents  seek  not  religious  equality  but  political 
predominancy ;  therefore  it  is  the  interest  even  of  infidels  to  main- 
tain the  independent  dignity  of  man  as  his  God  created  him,  relying, 
we  Protestants  believe,  on  the  guidance,  not  of  men  or  angels,  but 
of  God's  own  Spirit,  and  of  God's  own  word." 

"Very  different  from  the  frauds,  the  deceptions,  and  the  juggler's 
tricks  I  have  seen  at  Rome,  to  entice  and  deceive  wealthy  and 
weak-minded  converts  ;"  muttered  the  stranger  indignantly  between 
his  teeth,  while  the  aged  Bishop  paused  to  recover  himself.  "  Their 
slavery  becomes  worse  than  that  of  the  negroes,  for  no  despotism 
on  earth  is  equal  to  that  of  a  Popish  priest  usurping  the  place  of 
God.  The  Inquisition  is  in  very  full  work  at  Rome  even  now,  and 
most  justly  has  it  been  called  '  The  Master-piece  of  Satan.'  " 

"  Think  not,  my  friends,"  continued  the  Bishop,  "that  these  warn- 
ings of  impending  danger  to  your  religion  are  the  produce  of  an 
over-anxious  mind.  You  hear  now  the  deliberate  opinion  of  one 
whose  own  work  on  earth  is  done,  but  whose  last  public  address  to 
each  and  all  of  his  former  flock  is  one  solemn  injunction.  Were  you 
to  hear  for  certain  that  the  plague  will  devastate  this  village  to- 
morrow, or  that  an  invasion  of  foreign  soldiers  is  to  take  place  here 
to-day,  or  that  an  enemy's  fleet  is  anchored  in  your  bay,  or  that  an 
earthquake  will  level  your  houses  to  the  ground  in  an  hour,  still 
take  courage,  for  your  eternal  all  is  not  yet  jeopardized  and  much 
might  remain.  Mutual  confidence  and  affection  would  enable  you 
to  bear  the  worst  together,  and  your  expectation  of  being  re-united 
in  a  better  world  might  make  even  a  separation  full  of  hope.  Let 
your  deepest  fears,  then,  be  reserved  and  your  most  anxious  pre- 
cautions taken  against  those  Thugs  of  Christendom,  who  murder 
the  soul  by  steeping  it  in  crime  as  an  act  of  devotion." 

"  There  is  a  coming  struggle-  before  you,"  continued  the  venera- 
ble Bishop,  "  against  a  power,  the  triumph  of  which  would  take  from 
yourselves  and  your  children  all  innocent  natural  enjoyments,  the 
gifts  of  a  benevolent  God  to  his  own  people.  Beware  of  that  for- 
eign priest  who  would  confiscate  your  very  souls,  along  with  your 
bodies  and  minds, — who  would  embezzle  your  fortunes,  destroy 
your  liberties,  and  who  would  induce  you  to  shut  yourselves  up  in 
monastic  cells,  excluding  the  light  of  day,  the  freedom  of  thought, 
the  use  of  speech,  ease  of  body,  and  refre:shment  from  sleep.  He 
would  interpose  a  priest  between  you  and  the  confidence  of  your 
wife,  the  obedience  of  your  children,  even  the  right  to  utter  truth 
itself  if  an  evasion  would  better  serve  this  Papal  usurpa'ion.  My 
friends,  had  our  all-powerful  God  required  such  wretched  automa- 
tons with  nothing  in  them  but  obedience,  a  set  of  puppets,  the 
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wires  and  strings  all  managed  by  priests,  would  He  not  at  once 
have  formed  so  inferior  a  race  of  slaves,  rather  than  giving  us  the 
glorious  light  of  conscience,  of  thought  and  of  intellect,  bid  us  ex- 
tinguish them  all  in  the  dark  waters  of  Popish  oblivion  ? " 

"  Prodigiously  true,"  said  the  stranger,  turning  for  the  first  lime 
to  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  animated  frankness.  "  In  my  own  family, 
the  Papists  have  begun,  as  in  old  times,  their  death-bed  robberies 
of  the  old,  when  dying  men,  instead  of  seeing  a  pistol  held  to  their 
heads,  have  the  horrors  of  an  imaginary  purgatory  presented  to  their 
terrified  imaginations.  Last  month,  when  I  was  absent,  the  Jesuits 
very  nearly  frightened  ray  aged  uncle  into  disinheriting  me.  The 
conspiracy  seemed  within  five  minutes  of  succeding ;  it  really  was 
neck  and  neck  between  me  and  the  Jesuits.  The  good  old  sou' 
died,  pen  in  hand,  before  his  will  was  completely  signed ;  and  1 
really  think  he  did  it  on  purpose,  for  I  was  a  great  favourite." 

The  countenance  of  Beatrice  became  illuminated  with  a  smile  of 
such  intelligent  interest,  that  the  stranger  continued  to  rattle  on  at 
a  hand-gallop,  with  his  laughing  eyes  fixed  on  her  smiling  features, 
as  he  added,  "  Now,  my  worthy  uncle  used  only  some  months  ago 
to  rave  against  the  priests,  and  tell  me  that  the  only  object  for 
which  he  wouH  accept  a  seat  in  parliament  was,  to  bring  in  a  bill 
of  his  own.  Ii  Provided  that  when  monks  and  nuns  became  dead 
to  the  world  by  caking  monastic  vows,  all  their  property  should  go 
immediately  to  their  nearest  sane  relation.  Stringent  laws  can 
alone  protect  old  men  like  my  uncle,  or  wealthy  young  ladies 
like  my  cousin,  against  being  victimized  by  that  red  man  from 
Rome." 

Parliament  having  been  recently  dissolved,  a  general  election  was 
expected  about  this  time  to  take  place.  Every  borough  and  county 
was  to  be  keenly  contested,  every  seat  disputed ;  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  excitement  produced  by  the.  two  watchwords  of  party 
feeling,  always  the  most  exciting  to  a  Scottish  mob, — "  No  Popery !" 
and  "  Cheap  Bread  ! "  The  most  virulent  feelings  of  opposition 
had  always  been  prevalent  in  Clanmarina  against  Lord  Eaglescairn's 
candidate,  whoever  or  whatever  he  might  be ;  and  no  words  could 
describe  the  contemptuous  disbelief  with  which  the  Cairngorum 
tenantry  received  an  assertion  from  Father  Eustace,  that  a  candidate 
was  coining  from  abroad  whom  they  would  all  unanimously  sup- 
port, in  accordance  with  a  nomination  from  the  steward  of  Lord 
Eaglescairn. 

"  It  is  a  moral  impossibility,"  said  old  Carre  of  Daisybank.  "  How 
could  the  priest  expect  us  to  believe  so  wild  and  idle  a  report?  la 
the  show  of  hands,  not  one  shall  appear  for  the  Eaglescairn  can- 
didate. Who  can  this  anonymous  man  of  straw  possibly  be  ?  " 

The  zeal  of  Father  Eustace  in  canvassing  could  scarcely  have 
been  exceeded  by  that  of  an  Irish  priest.  He  denounced  by  name 
from  the  altar  all  who  did  not  promise  their  votes  to  the  anonymous 
candidate,  who  was  to  support  the  Popish  interest;  and  he  cursed 
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the  cattle,  the  potatoes,  the  families,  and  the  relatives  of  all  w>»«i 
hesitated  in  pledging  themselves  to  implicit  obedience. 

Meetings  were  held  among  the  farmers  at  Clanmarina,  speeches 
made,  resolutions  passed,  deputations  arranged,  addresses  drawn 
up;  and  with  one  universal  shout  of  applause,  they  received  the 
toast  given,  with  a  look  of  tremendous  import, — "  Success  to  prin- 
ciple and  Protestantism !  " — by  Mr.  Carre,  when  they  mustered  in 
his  farm-house,  where  he  daily  boasted  of  being  himself  an  attached, 
honest,  true-hearted,  twenty-five  shillings  in  the  pound  tenant  of 
the  McAlpines. 

"A  helping  hand  to  the  Protestant  candidate,  whoever  he  be," 
exclaimed  old  Carre  eagerly,  "  and  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  Papist,  if 
he  were  my  own  son  !  " 

The  ancient  custom,  long  since  established  by  Sir  Evan,  of  giving 
a  tenants'  dinner  on  rent-day,  was  duly  observed  by  the  guardians 
of  Sir  Allan ;  therefore,  as  in  former  and  happier  times,  clansmen, 
from  every  extremity  of  the  Cairngorum  estate,  were  seated  round 
a  hospitable  board,  which  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  sirloins 
and  saddles  of  mutton,  rounds  and  barons  of  beef.  The  cloth 
was  removed,  and  Sir  Allan's  new  factor,  a  whimsical-looking 
stranger,  who  had  the  strutting  air  of  self-consequence  which  seems 
natural  to  little  men,  advanced  to  say,  in  the  most  original  style, 
that  he  was  "  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking.  He  begged,  how- 
ever, to  propose  the  health  of  the  day,  their  absent  landlord,  but 
not,"  Mr.  Gordon  announced,  "  to  be  absent  long,  as  the  young 
Chief  meant  to  celebrate  his  coming  of  age,  some  weeks  hence, 
among  his  own  people." 

Long  and  deafening  was  the  acclamation  with  which  this  announce- 
ment was  welcomed,  and  joy  beamed  in  every  honest  face,  as  the  ten- 
antry exchanged  smiles  of  heartfelt  congratulation,  in  the  happy  pros- 
pect that  bright  days  were  again  dawning  for  Clanmarina,  and  the 
place  of  Sir  Evan  about  to  be  in  some  degree  supplied  to  his  clans- 
men ;  therefore,  with  cheers  of  grateful  delight,  the  assembled  crowd 
waved  their  tall  Highland  bonnets  in  the  air,  responding  with  their 
whole  hearts  and  voices  to  the  three  times  three,  or  nine  times  nine, 
of  the  factor,  who  now  considered  himself  a  second  Demosthenes. 

A  pause  ensued  ; — for  Mr.  Gordon,  looking  ambiguously  round, 
seemed  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  continue  his  diplomatic  speeches. 
At  length,  however,  in  another  blaze  of  eloquence,  he  mentioned 
the  probability  of  a  coining  election,  and  intimated  his  belief  that 
their  young  landlord  himself  might  probably  offer  himself  as  a  can- 
didate, trusting  much  to  the  long-tried  attachment  of  his  clansmen 
and  tenantry. 

Again  the  air  was  rent  with  enthusiastic  Jiurras,  and  loud  above 
every  voice  in  the  joyful  crowd  was  heard  that  of  old  Carre  of 
Daisybank,  exclaiming,  in  accents  of  ardent  excitement,  "  Hurra  for 
The  McAlpine !  hurra  for  the  Protestant  church,  and  down  wifh 
Popery  !  down  with  the  Eaglescairn  candidate  !  " 
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Every  clansman  stood  up, — his  bonnet  off,  his  glass  high  in  the 
air,  his  countenance  glittering  with  enthusiasm — when  Mr.  Gordon, 
slightly  stammering,  now  added,  in  a  deprecatory  tone,  but  trying 
to  assume  a  bold  matter-of-course  look,  "  Before  I  sit  down,  let  me 
add,  that  Mr.  Carre  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in  his  toast.  The 
candidate  nominated  on  the  Eaglescairn  interest  is — is — Sir  Allan 
McAlpine." 

A  silence  of  several  minutes  ensued — a  very  perfect  silence; 
every  countenance  altered  ;  glances  of  astonishment  and  consterna- 
tion were  exchanged;  each  man  looked  to  his  neighbour  with  an 
expression  of  anxious  distrust,  and  old  Carre,  replacing  his  glass 
untasted  on  the  table,  and  putting  his  hat  on  his  head,  gloomily  sat 
down. 

"  It  is  as  we  feared — as  we  were  told  ! "  observed  Robert  Carre 
to  his  father,  in  accents  of  vehement  independence ;  "  and  dear  as 
the  name  of  McAlpine  and  the  memory  of  Sir  Evan  are  to  us  all, 
we  have  a  yet  dearer  name  and  a  yet  higher  interest  to  serve.  The 
choice  is  a  sorrowful  one  to  make;  but  if  Sir  Allan  has  really  be- 
come a  Papist,  he  has  become  our  enemy — an  enemy  to  God  and 
man,  who  must  be  opposed." 

"  Little  did  I  dream  of  living  to  go  against  Sir  Evan's  family," 
observed  the  old  farmer,  his  voice  quivering  with  agitation ;  "  but 
if  a  burning  stake  were  on  the  hustings  for  me,  I  would  go  there 
to  support  the  faith  of  my  fathers,  the  faith  of  Holy  Scripture." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Robert,  manfully,  "  we  must  stand  face  to  face 
with  this  trial,  and  overcome  it,  or  be  trampled  as  we  should  deserve 
under  the  toe  of  Rome." 

At  this  moment,  Bessie  McRonald  appeared,  strolling  along  the 
road,  accompanied  by  Father  Eustace,  and  both  in  such  deep  con- 
versation that  they  were  close  upon  the  farmer  and  his  son  before 
either  became  aware  of  the  other's  vicinity.  Bessie  started,  as  if 
suffering  a  shock  of  electricity,  when  she  first  perceived  her  young 
lover ;  and  the  colour  rushed  in  torrents  to  her  neck  and  face,  while 
she  endeavoured  to  speak  in  her  usual  tone  of  careless  good-humour, 
but  her  eyes  could  not  look  up,  and  her  voice  was  inaudible.  Not 
so  Father  Eustace,  who  advanced  to  the  old  farmer  with  a 
bland  air  of  most  perfect  self-possession  on  his  dark,  handsome 
features,  saying,  "  We  came  here  in  hopes  of  meeting  you."  Bessie 
started,  and  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  perplexi- 
ty, by  no  means  diminished  when  the  priest  politely  added,  "  I  now 
gladly  resign  my  charge  ;  but  our  young  friend  here  seemed  afraid 
to  pass  your  fierce-looking  bull,  therefore  I  volunteered  my  escort." 

"  You  were  not  always  so  timid,  Bessie,"  observed  Robert  Carre, 
with  a  searching  look  into  her  agitated  countenance.  "  I  am  more 
afraid  of  a  Popish  bull  than  of  all  the  honest  black  cattle  in  our 
Highland  meadows.  Take  my  arm  now,  Bessie,  and  when  you 
have  taken  my  hand,  I  shall  be  entitled  to  protect  you  from  all  tha 
dangers  you  do  or  do  not  fear." 

6* 
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Robert  was  surprised  to  see  Bessie  hesitate  a  moment,  and  cast 
a  furtive  glance  of  apprehension  and  doubt,  before  she  accepted  hig 
arm,  towards  Father  Eustace,  who  was  following,  with  a  not-to-be- 
repulsed  air  of  cordial  deference,  talking  to  Mr.  Carre,  who,  wrapped 
hi  id-humour,  was  very  inaccessible. 

On  arriving  at  Daisybank,  Father  Eustace  complained  of  such 
extreme  fatigue,  that  old  Carre,  with  surly  civility,  asked  him  to 
enter,  and  ordered  up  his  home-made  cheese  and  beer  to  refresh  the 
weary  guest.  The  good  farmer's  favourite  Newfoundland  dog 
made  a  strong  demonstration  against  this  Popish  aggression,  by 
various  short,  sharp  barks,  followed  by  a  prolonged  and  very  omi- 
nous growl,  as  if  preparatory  to  a  more  furious  onset.  This  hia 
master  prevented  by  calling  him  off,  when  after  a  cautious  and  very 
suspicious  inspection  of  the  intruder,  Ponto  stretched  out  his  noble 
limbs  at  Mr.  Carre's  feet,  as  if  to  protect  him,  while  turning  his 
canine  eyes,  flashing  defiance,  on  Father  Eustace,  who  looked  unal- 
terably pleased,  happy,  and  affable,  while,  with  an  almost  jovial  air, 
he  sat  down  to  the  only  meal  that  had  ever  been  given  with  a 
grudge  at  Daisybank. 

It  was  time  very  soon  for  Bessie  to  return  home,  therefore  her 
young  lover,  leaving  his  father  to  act  the  unwilling  host  to  the 
most  complaisant  of  guests,  gladly  escorted  her  back,  and  observed 
with  delight  that  no  sooner  was  Bessie  beyond  reach  of  the  priest's 
eye,  than  she  became  nearly  the  same  animated,  happy,  intelligent, 
and  affectionate  girl,  who  had  so  long  continued  the  object  of  his 
honest  and  devoted  attachment.  They  spoke  now  of  plans  for  the 
future,  with  many  a  gay  jest  and  joyous  anticipation,  while  Bessie's 
countenance  was  full  of  arch  but  bashful  pleasure.  Hours  appeared 
like  nothing  to  lovers  so  unboundedly  happy,  and  the  shades  of 
evening  were  fast  closing  around  the  cottage  of  Bessie's  mother, 
where  Robert  had  stepped  in  for  "a  single  moment,"  and  stayed 
four  hours,  when  a  message  reached  him,  brought  by  a  breathless 
cow-herd,  that  his  old  father  had  been  seized  during  dinner  with  a 
stroke  of  palsy,  and  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Daisybank,  where  no  one. 
was  in  the  house  but  Father  Eustace  and  the  servants. 

"My  father!  my  dear,  good,  excellent  father!  this  day's  work 
has  been  too  much  for  him !"  exclaimed  Robert,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  in  deep  and  solemn  distress,  as  Bessie  tearfully 
accompanied  her  afflicted  lover  to  the  garden  gate. 

Bessie  had  become  pale  as  death ;  the  words  which  fluttered  up 
to  her  lips  could  not  gain  utterance,  and  again  she  did  not  look  up 
nor  speak,  when  her  agitated  lover  bade  her  a  hasty  but  affectionate 
adieu.  Robert  gazed  at  his  beloved  Bessie's  altered  expression 
with  astonishment,  for  her  looks  had  become  perfectly  untrans- 
latable and  perplexing.  Every  vestige  of  her  recent  cheerfulness 
had  vanished;  but  that  of  course  he  could  not  wonder  at,  under 
the  shock  of  his  own  affliction;  yet  there  seemed  a  sudden  chill 
towards  himself  \ti  her  manner,  the  impression  of  which,  as  ho 
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hurried  homewards,  filled  him  with  perplexity,  and  occupied  his 
thoughts  more  than  the  kind-hearted  son  eouJd  justify  to  himself, 
when  he  considered  the  alarming  and  most  unexpected  seizure  of 
his  much-loved  father.  When  Robert  hurriedly  arrived  at  home, 
he  noiselessly  opened  the  door,  stole  on  tiptoe  into  his  father's  bed- 
room, and  found  old  Carre  only  half  unconscious,  but  looking  with 
vague  imbecile  perplexity  at  Father  Eustace,  who  knelt  by  his  side, 
mumbling  Latin  prayers,  in  a  low  monotonous  voice,  and  holding  a 
small  gilt  cross  to  the  lips  of  the  feeble  unresisting  sufferer.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  Robert  might  have  performed  some  wild 
and  frantic  action  to  testify  his  indignant  rage  at  Father  Eustace's 
intrusion;  but,  overcome  by  the  grief  of  seeing  his  own  father's 
idiot  look,  he  silently  sat  down,  and  plunging  his  face  into  his 
hands,  burst  into  tears  of  almost  insup]..  M-ta"ble  anguish. 

Not  a  sound  was  in  the  room,  not  a  w,  leper  for  several  minutes, 
but  Father  Eustace  having  muttered  a  Lam  benediction  at  the  bed- 
side, placed  his  ear  close  to  the  lips  of  old  Carre,  as  if  listening  for 
something  the  patient  had  replied  to  him,  and  then  pretending 
actually  to  have  an  answer,  he  said  aloud,  "  Yes !  yes !  certainly ! 
make  your  mind  easy !  I  shall  return  to-morrow,  as  you  desire  it ! 
Depend  upon  seeing  me." 

The  maid  who  stood  beside  her  master's  bed  seemed  astonished, 
for  she  had  heard  nothing,  and  the  old  man  looked  up  with  a 
strange  expression  of  terror  and  vacuity,  but  Father  Eustace  glided 
out  of  the  house  before  Robert  could  speak  the  words  that  were 
rushing  in  an  angry  torrent  to  his  lips ;  for  it  appeared  perfectly 
evident  that  his  father  was  then  utterly  incapable  of  either  forming 
a  wish,  or,  even  if  he  did,  of  expressing  it. 

"  Remember,"  said  Robert  earnestly,  almost  savagely,  to  the 
attendant  maid,  "  that  man  must  never  darken  this  door  again  !  If 
Father  Eustace  calls,  as  he  threatened,  send  instantly  for  me  wher- 
ever I  am,  and  he  shall  be  hurled  out  of  this  house !" 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"A  knave  's  a  knave  to  ine  in  every  state, 
Alike  my  scorn  if  he  succeed  or  fail, 
Sporus  at  court,  or  Japhet  in  a  jail." 

POPE. 

LADY  EDITH  being  one  day  about  to  visit  a  family  ill  with  typhus 
fever,  left  Beatrice  at  home,  but  as  an  inducement  to  lake  healthful 
exercise  she  commissioned  her  to  visit  the  pleasure-grounds  at 
Eaglescairn,  where  a  new  gardener,  recently  come,  had  proposed  an 
occasional  exchange  of  plants.  With  buoyant  step,  therefore,  the 
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animated  young  girl  set  forth,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  small  specimen 
of  the  newest  Camellia  in  a  flower-pot,  for  which  she  was  to  receive 
a  young  Scarlet  Azalea  in  return. 

The  family  at  Eaglescaim  not  being  expected  home  for  some 
days,  Beatrice,  as  she  scrambled  over  the  styles  and  crossed  the 
fields,  felt  all  the  excitement  of  a  pleasant  acfventure  in  going  to 
see  what  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  magnificent  flower- 
beds of  Eaglescairn,  by  the  new  gardener,  Mr.  Macgregor,  and  in 
passing  near  Daisybank  she  called  to  inquire  for  old  Mr.  Carre,  as 
well  as  to  leave  a  gift  from  Lady  Edith  of  some  peculiarly  fine 
foreign  preserves. 

Having  passed  Robert  some  miles  before,  evidently  on  his  way 
to  Bessie's  cottage-home,  she  was  astonished,  in  a  quiet  lane  by  the 
river's  side,  to  see  the  •  oung  girl  herself  walking  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  beside  Mrs.  .Lorraine,  who  seemed  talking  to  her  with 
impressive  earnestness  and  with  a  melo-dramatic  air  of  mystery. 
Beatrice  wished  she  could  have  recalled  Robert  from  his  useless 
errand  to  Clanmarina,  or  otherwise  interrupted  this  ominous  con- 
ference ;  but  unable  to  devise  any  step  she  could  feel  justified  in 
taking,  she  proceeded  to  Daisybank  Farm.  There,  on  opening  the 
door,  Beatrice  was  startled,  and  beyond  all  measure  astonished,  to 
find  Father  Eustace  seated  on  the  old  farmer's  bed-side,  and  talking 
to  him  in  a  tone  of  vehement  excitement.  The  panic-struck  maid 
was  standing  aghast  before  the  fire,  apparently  terrified  out  of  her 
very  few  senses,  and  the  old  m;m  himself  lay  feebly  gazing  with  a 
look  of  abject  terror  at  the  priest,  who  spoke  to  him  in  tones  of 
terrible  denunciation.  Father  Eustace  held  in  his  hand  an  image 
of  St.  Joseph,  in  stucco,  and  a  very  decayed  looking  piece  of  bone, 
to  which  he  directed  old  Mr.  Carre's  almost  vacant  eye,  and  it 
became  evident  to  Beatrice  that  he  was  vehemently  exhorting  the 
apparently  dying  man  to  some  act  of  penitence  and  of  meritorious 
sacrifice. 

The  old  dog,  which  was  tied  up  to  the  bed-post,  lay  growling 
defiance  at  Father  Eustace,  and  on  a  table  beside  the  bed,  Beatrice 
observed  a  large  sheet  of  parchment,  closely  written  over  from  top 
to  bottom.  Pen  and  ink  were  placed  conveniently  beside  it,  and  on 
the  floor  lay  a  note  which  she  quietly  picked  up  without  any  one  of 
the  deeply  absorbed  trio  becoming  conscious  of  her  presence. 
This  was  a  single  line  addressed  to  Robert  Carre  in  a  feigned  hand, 
saying  that  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Bessie's 
interest  and  happiness  if  he  could  instantly  hasten  to  meet  her  at 
home,  as  she  had  something  of  consequence  to  tell  him.  This, 
then,  had  been  part  of  a  Popish  plot,  to  get  the  attached  son  away 
from  his  father's  dying-bed  !  Beatrice  paused  over  it  for  a  moment 
in  silent  indignation,  and  then  gliding  out  of  the  house,  she  hurried 
to  the  farm  offices.  There  she  sent  off  the  swiftest  footed  boy  in 
the  place  to  fetch  back  his  young  master,  and  immediately  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  the  honest  ploughman,  Andrew  Murray, 
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whom  she  called  from  his  work,  Beatrice  noiselessly  returned  into 
the  sick-room.  Old  Mr.  Carre,  looking  completely  idiotieal,  had  a  pen 
in  his  trembling  hand ;  the  paper  lay  before  him,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported in  bed  by  the  terrified  maid,  while  Father  Eustace,  with  an 
anxious  crafty  expression  of  countenance,  held  his  hand.  Never 
had  Beatrice  seen  so  perfect  a  picture  of  prostration,  mental  and 
bodily,  as  that  of  the  old  farmer :  gazing  with  abject  fear  at  the 
priest,  who  looked  as  threatening  as  death,  and  spoke  to  him  in 
accents  of  stern  command,  while  the  maid  gazed  on  Father  Eustace 
as  if  under  the  fascination  of  a  serpent ;  for  no  one  could  be 
within  the  influence  of  that  eye  and  not  feel  it. 

The  heart  of  Beatrice  seemed  to  stand  still  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  colour  rushed  into  her  face,  flooding  it  with  a  glow  of 
honest  indignation.  At  this  moment,  she  with  hurried  but  noiseless 
steps  glided  swiftly  up  to  the  bed,  and  in  an  instant  seized  the  pen 
out  of  Mr.  Carre's  hand,  then  snatching  up  the  paper,  which  was 
half  signed,  she  threw  it  to  the  stout-hearted  Andrew  Murray, 
desiring  him  to  keep  that  in  his  custody,  and  never  part  with  the 
document  till  he  gave  it  into  his  young  master's  own  hand. 
Beatrice,  after  this,  sat  resolutely  down  to  await  the  return  of 
Robert,  determined  not  to  leave  Daisybank  till  she  saw  the  old 
man  again  properly  protected  by  his  affectionate  and  most  devoted 
son.  The  face  of  Father  Eustace  had  become  livid  with  rage  at 
this  unexpected  defeat ;  but  the  dying  old  man  feebly  held  out  his 
hand  to  Beatrice,  and  whispered  with  a  terrified  glance  at  the  dark 
and  working  face  of  the  priest,  "  Will  he  go  away  1  I  die  a  Pro- 
testant. Who  is  that  ?  What  did  he  make  me  write  ?  Is  Robert 
dead  1  Are  the  undertakers  come  ?" 

"  All  is  right  now,"  said  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  kindness 
which  re-assured  the  agitated  old  man,  though  still  his  eyes,  with 
ar.  anxious  scrutinizing  gaze,  wandered  round  the  room  ;  "  Robert 
will  be  home  soon.  I  shall  stay  here  till  he  comes.  Now  try  to 
sleep." 

"  Not  till  he  goes  away,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  shudder, 
""  What  did  he  give  me  the  pen  for  ?  Is  all  gone — all  lost  ?  Poor 
Robert !" 

"  No  !  no  ! — all  is  well.  Keep  your  mind  quiet,  and  that  man 
shall  never,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  return  here  again.  Try  to 
forget  him." 

Old  Mr.  Carre,  with  a  look  of  devout  reverence,  laid  his  hand  on 
the  Bible,  which  stood  by  his  side  on  the  bed ;  then  closing  his  lan- 
guid eyes  with  a  shudder,  he  remained  apparently  insensible,  and 
almost  fainting  with  weakness,  as  pale  and  immoveable  as  a  corpse. 
When  Robert  appeared  at  a  distance,  hurrying  with  rapid  strides 
towards  home,  Father  Eustace  glided  noiselessly  as  a  ghost  away, 
and  disappeared  behind  the  offices,  where  soon  after  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mrs  Lorraine,  stealing  along  like  a  snake  in  the  grass. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Robert  to  meet  Bessie  near  his  own 
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home,  when  he  had  gone  to  Clanmarina  in  search  of  her ;  and  the 
young  girl's  astonishment  was  not  less  when  told  of  the  summons 
which  had  taken  him  there.  She  felt  as  if  dreaming  with  her  eye? 
open,  unable  to  comprehend  the  apparent  mistake.  It  was  a  most 
unaccountable,  or  a  very  mischievous  hoax,  they  both  agreed ;  but 
when  they  reached  Daisybank  together,  every  other  feeling  of  sur- 
prise or  perplexity  was  forgotten  in  the  storm  of  indignation  with 
which  Robert  heard  from  Miss  Farinelli  an  account  of  the  recent 
Papal  aggression  on  his  father's  death-bed,  when,  amid  the  old 
farmer's  sufferings  and  imbecility,  not  a  sand  seemed  now  lingering 
in  his  hour-glass. 

When  the  dying  man  and  his  son  were  left  together,  Robert 
strode  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  caged  lion,  in  his  angry  excite- 
ment and  perplexity  respecting  Father  Eustace's  intrusion.  Great 
agitation  exhausts  the  organs  that  express  it,  so  that  while  quiver- 
ing in  every  joint  with  nervous  tremor  after  her  rencontre  with 
Father  Eustace,  Beatrice  looked  externally  calm  as  she  took  leave 
of  Robert,  warning  him  to  be  watchful  or  another  parchment  might 
yet  be  brought,  and  the  whole  affair  be  again  more  successfully 
manoeuvred. 

When  Beatrice  entered  the  magnificent  gardens  of  Eaglescairn, 
which  she  had  very  seldom  seen,  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the 
innumerable  flowers  filled  her  with  delighted  astonishment.  Nearly 
an  acre  of  azaleas  displayed  one  brilliant  sheet  of  white,  yellow, 
and  scarlet  blossoms,  and  the  camellias  looked  as  if  each  had  been 
modelled  in  wax,  or  cut  out  with  scissors.  Over  one  in  particular 
she  bent  for  some  time  with  enraptured  admiration,  observing  how 
each  snowy  leaf  was  edged  as  if  with  a  narrow  fringe  of  scarlet, 
and  the  whole  effect  of  this  plant  seemed  too  beautiful  even  for 
nature  herself* without  some  special  effort  to  produce. 

"  You  have  seen  uglier  flowers  than  that,"  said  a  voice  close  to 
Beatrice,  which  made  her  start  and  look  up  in  astonishment,  while 
the  colour  flooded  her  whole  face  with  crimson  as  she  caught  the 
observant  eye  of  a  singular-looking  old  man  who  stood  opposite  to 
her.  He  appeared  like  a  living  caricature  more  than  like  an  ordi- 
nary man  made  for  the  every-day  purposes  of  life,  as  his  whole 
countenance  and  manner  were  so  laughably  grotesque ;  yet  there 
was  something  marked  and  peculiar  in  his  aspect  and  manner  which 
prevented  Beatrice  from  retaining  her  first  impression  that  this 
might  be  Mr.  Macgregor.  The  stranger  wore  a  complete  suit  of 
worsted  tartan, — even  his  wide-awake  Glengarry  cap  was  of  the 
same  unobtrusive  material :  his  coarse  thick  boots  had  nails  in 
them,  and  he  carried  in  his  hands  a  stick  which  seemed  recently  cut 
from  the  hedge  ; — yet,  with  this  plainest  of  all  exteriors,  Beatrice 
thought  her  abrupt  companion  evidently  a  gentleman.  He  became 
in  her  estimation  a  very  polite  gentleman  too,  when  he,  with  a  look 
of  surly  good  humour,  took  out  his  knife  and  cut  her  off  several  of 
the  most  brilliant  roses  and  camellias,  saying,  with  a  serio-comic  ail 
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of  gallantry  as  he  presented  them — "  I  mistook  you  iTi  this  garden 
for  a  butterfly  enjoying  the  first  day  of  its  wings.  Here  is  a  rose 
so  fresh  and  wild,  I  shall  call  it  '  the  Beatrice  Farinelli.' " 

"  You  will  make  me  grow  partial  to  rny  own  name  if  I  have  such 
beautiful  namesakes,"  replied  she  in  a  tone  of  good-humoured  frank 
ness,  but  with  a  very  deep  blush  of  surprise.  Her  smile  might 
have  supplied  the  place  of  sunshine  to  the  flowers,  when  she  added, 
"  Lady  Edith  Tremorne  sent  me  here  with  this  plant  for  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor.  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  him  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  that  great  man  the  gardener 
•  myself?  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  you  had  made  a  mistake  of 
that  kind,"  said  the  eccentric  old  man  shortly;  then  holding  out 
his  hand  for  the  treasured  little  flower-pot,  he  watched  the  face  of 
his  young  companion  with  singular  earnestness.  His  features 
expressed  neither  admiration  nor  surprise,  but  the  most  intense 
scrutiny,  and  Beatrice,  confused  by  the  very  obvious  examination 
she  was  undergoing,  tried  to  seem  unconscious  of  it  by  talking  on 
with  all  the  girlish  enthusiasm  she  felt  about  the  splendid  flowers 
around,  which  were  beyond  anything  she  had  ever  even  imagined; 
but  still  a  mutinous  blush  dyed  her  face  with  scarlet. 

"  Beautiful !"  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  very  bottom  ot 
a  prodigious  lily,  while  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  applied  the  epithet 
to  herself;  "  these  flowers  remind  one  of  Aladdin's  garden,  where 
the  flowers  were  formed  of  gems." 

"When  were  you  last  there?"  asked  the  old  gentleman  drily. 
"  Aladdin's  flowers  had  one  advantage  over  ours,  that  they  had  no 
thorns  and  lasted  for  ever.  Where  is  there  anything  produced  in  this 
world  of  which  as  much  can  be  said?  I  have  long  wished  to  see 
you,  Miss  Farinelli,  and  yet  now  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  we  had 
never  met." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Beatrice,  with  very  natural  surprise ;  "  what 
earthly  object  could  any  one  have  in  either  meeting  or  avoiding  meT" 

"  Perhaps  no  earthly  object.  Perhaps  one  of  a  far  higher  nature 
than  this  wretched  old  world  could  offer.  I  am  weary  of  the  whole 
farce  ;  and  yet  there  is  something  for  me  to  do  before  I  make  my 
bow  to  the  hisses  or  applauses  of  a  world  I  hate.  My  last  tie  to  life 
is  what  concerns  you  !" 

"  Concerns  me  !"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  colouring  and  looking  ear- 
nestly at  her  strange  companion  with  an  almost  convulsive  start  of 
astonishment  and  of  unbounded  anxiety  :  "  What  can  you  mean  ? 
There  are  so  many  things  I  wish  to  hear.  Tell  me,  oh  !  tell  me,  if 
you  know  anything  that  might  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
relations — my  parents  !'' 

"  Not  so  fast,"  replied  the  stranger,  rapidly  cutting  the  brightest 
flowers  till  he  had  formed  a  prodigious  bouquet;  " these  flc  vers 
have  all  names  of  their  own,  but  you  have  none.  You  call  yourself 
Miss  Farinelli,  which  is  an  absurd  mistake.  Your  name  is  no  more 
'Farinelii '  than  mine  is.  If  you  deny  that.  I  can  prove  it." 
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"  Then  I  shall  deny  it,  that  I  may  hear  your  proofs,"  answered 
Beatrice,  trying  to  smile  and  to  recover  her  composure.  She  now 
glanced  with  deep  interest  at  the  countenance  of  her  companion, 
whose  voice  and  look  betrayed  a  degree  of  agitation  which  he  was 
evidently  ashamed  of,  and  anxious  to  conceal.  At  length,  in  a  tone 
of  emotion  not  to  be  controlled,  he  said,  with  an  abruptness  which 
perfectly  startled  Beatrice,  "  Are  you  happy  with  Lady  Edith  1 
Tell  me  honestly  now,  are  you  happy  in  that  sallow,  dull,  Presby- 
terian-looking hum-drummery  of  hers,  or  should  you  like  an  entire 
change  for  the  better  ?  Every  dog,  the  adage  says,  has  its  day — 
has  it — has  had  it — or  will  have  it.  This  may  perhaps  be  yours !"  - 

He  looked  keenly  at  Beatrice,  but  apparently  felt  so  confident  of 
his  right  to  question  her,  that  the  young  girl  seemed  as  much  bound 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  if  she  had 
been  on  oath  before  a  magistrate ;  therefore,  though  frightened  to 
death  by  his  abrupt  and  almost  haughty  manner,  she  resolutely 
replied:  "I  should  be  most  ungrateful  to  the  kindest  of  friends,  to 
the  most  generous  benefactress  in  the  world,  and  to  a  good  Provi- 
dence who  overloads  me  with  benefits,  if  I  were  not  as  happy  and 
satisfied  as  I  can  ever  be  without  finding  out  who  I  am  and  where  I 
come  from.  Can  you,  will  you,  tell  me  all  you  know  1" 

"  Am  I  to  believe,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  extending  .a  sprig  of 
myrtle  to  Beatrice  on  the  end  of  his  garden-scissors,  "  that  you  are 
contented  to  remain  dependent  upon  one  who  can  ill  afford  such  a 
charge, — whose  whole  income  might  be  put  into  a  homoeopathic 

pair 

"  My  dependence  on  Lady  Edith  has  never  been  more  painful  to 
mo  than  that  of  an  only  child  on  her  mother,"  replied  Beatrice 
earnestly,  while  a  bright  tear  of  grateful  affection  glittered  in  her 
eye.  Her  voice  became  low  and  tremulous,  when  she  added, 
"  While  I  continue  to  live,  breathe,  or  feel,  I  must  gratefully  love 
that  best  of  friends.  But  for  her  I  should  have  lived  a  homeless 
beggar.  Think,  then,  what  I  owe  to  Lady  Edith." 

"  She  of  course  taught  you  all  that  sentimental  nonsense  !"  said 
the  stranger,  affecting  a  careless  tone,  but  darting  a  sharp  piercing 
glance  at  Beatrice  from  under  his  dark  commanding  eye-brows  ; 
"  Lady  Edith,  whatever  she  has  omitted  to  teach  you,  has  at  least 
taught  you  gratitude  on  the  very  largest  scale." 

"  You  mistake  Lady  Edith  entirely !"  exclaimed  Beatrice  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  astonishment  and  regret.  "  She  is  much  too  high-minded 
and  generous  to  speak  of  my  obligations  ;  but  when  Bishop  Herbert 
confirmed  me,  he  related  what  "Mr.  Clinton  had  often  told  me 
before,  the  story  of  my  not  very  long  life.  They  alone  explained 
how  much  I  owe  to  the  best  and  truest  friend  that  any  helpless 
orphan  ever  found." 

"  Who  says  you  are  an  orphan  ?  Who  can  say  that  you  have  not 
a  mother  shedding  tears  of  solitary  grief  because  her  child  is 
a  heretic  ?"  exclaimed  the  stranger  in  a  tone  of  stern  excitement,  but 
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intently  watching  the  effect  of  his  words  on  Beatrice,  who  stood 
lividly  pale,  her  lips  apart,  her  nostrils  dilated,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  eagerness.  "  What  would  you  give  to  hear  more  ?" 

"  I  would  give  up  anything  but  principle ;  anything  but  ray  duty 
to  God  and  to  Lady  Edith,"  answered  Beatrice  in  accents  of  deep 
emotion ;  for  she  felt  that  much  more  than  life  was  at  stake  now, 
and  the  conversation  with  this  hard-souled  stranger  reminded  her 
of  much  tfiat  had  formerly  passed  with  Mrs.  Lorraine  "  Tell  me 
all  you  know ;  or  at  least  tell  me  something." 

"  Not  while  you  are  a  Protestant!  Not  while  you  remain  under 
the  roof  of  Lady  Edith  Tremorne,"  replied  her  companion,  opening 
the  garden-gate,  which  they  now  reached,  for  Beatrice  to  retire,  and 
putting  into  her  trembling  hands  the  magnificent  bouquet  he  had 
cut,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  equalled  in  Covent  Garden 
Market.  He  then  added,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  kindness  and  author- 
ity, "  Let  me  see  you  here  again ;  at  three  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  in 
this  garden  punctually ;  but  bring  no  one  with  you,  and  tell  no  one 
with  whom  you  are  about  to  meet." 

"  I  cannot  tell  any  one  who  you  are,  as  I  do  not  know,"  replied 
Beatrice  anxiously,  and  yet  trying  to  smile.  "  Have  you  any  parti- 
cular name  ?'' 

"  One  that  I  have,  perhaps,  no  better  right  to  bear  than  you  have 
to  yours,"  muttered  the  stranger,  with  a  degree  of  stern  and  sudden 
agitation  that  made  Beatrice  ask  herself,  in  some  alarm,  if  he  were 
perfectly  sane ;  but  the  incognito  looked  like  a  gentleman  in  his 
senses  too  ;  therefore,  though  greatly  intimidated  by  the  stranger's 
beetling  eye-brows  and  gruff  abrupt  manner,  she  added  in  a  rather 
frightened  voice,  "  Now  pray  tell  me  who  it  really  is  that  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting;  I  am  dying  to  know1?" 

"  Then  you  must  die,"  replied  the  old  gentleman  resolutely ;  "  I 
have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet,  after  meeting  you  so  unexpectedly, 
what  to  say,  and  what  to  leave  unsaid.  Little  do  you  guess  how 
much  depends  on  the  decision !  That  secret  has  been  the  torture 
of  my  existence  for  years." 

"  Then,  why  not  tell  it  now  T  asked  Beatrice,  anxiously.  "  Think 
what  I  must  suffer  till  you  do." 

"No! — a  thousand  times  no! — I  shall  have  a  muzzle  on,  while 
you  remain  an  obstinate  little  heretic.  Do  you  think  such  secrets 
as  these  are  to  jump  out  at  once,  like  a  jack-in-the-box  to  amuse 
children  ?  No !  This  is  no  child's  play,"  said  the  stranger, 
becoming  very  serious.  "  No !  It  cannot  be  told  yet ;  not,  perhaps, 
while  I  survive.  I  must  consult  Father  Eustace,  and  you  must 
listen  to  what  he  will  say  as  if  he  spoke  in  the  name  of  all 
your  unknown  relations.  Come  back  to-morrow  at  the  same  hour, 
or  I  shall  put  the  cat  into  the  bag  again." 

"  May  I  bring  Lady  Edith  T'  inquired  Beatrice,  "  And  are 
you  quite  sure  Lord  Eaglescairn  will  not  be  returned?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  nothing,  except  that  you  must  come  without  Lady 
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Edith.  Let  me  see  none  of  that  school-girl  mannerism,  but  do  as  ; 
bid  you !  What  objection  have  you  to  meet  Lord  Eaglescairn  if  he 
does  arrive  ?" 

"  We  never  intrude  here  when  the  family  is  at  home,"  replied 
Beatrice,  with  an  amused  and  puzzled  smile.  "  But  I  could  have  no 
more  rational  objection  to  meet  Lord  Eaglescairn  than  you  to  meet 
Lady  Edith.  You  do  not  even  know  her !" 

"  Do  I  not !"  muttered  the  stranger  between  his  teeth,  before  he 
strode  hastily  away.  "  Your  paragon  too-good-for-this-world  friend 
was  known  to  me  once  for  all,  ages  before  you  were  born.  I  hated 
her  then  and  ever  since.  Well!  who  knows  what  may  happen 
next !  Take  patience  and  shuffle  the  cards !  There  are  worse 
people  in  the  world  after  all  than  even  Lady  Edith." 

Beatrice  had  never  before  heard  the  name  of  Lady  Edith  men- 
tioned without  the  most  reverential  respect ;  therefore,  she  listened 
with  indignant  astonishment  to  the  angry  sarcastic  tone  in  which 
this  oddly-mannered  stranger  spoke  of  her  beloved  benefactress,  and 
it  was  in  great  perplexity  that  she  debated  with  herself  whether 
ever  voluntarily  to  meet  him  again. 

A  sharp  struggle  was  going  on  in  her  mind,  between  curiosity  to 
know  whether  he  could  or  would  tell  her  anything  of  her  own 
origin,  and  very  deep  indignation  at  his  tone  in  mentioning  Lady 
Edith,  when,  on  turning  the  corner  of  the  lane,  Beatrice  met  a  per- 
sonage exactly  answering  to  the  description  she  had  heard  of  Mr. 
Macgregor.  He  paused  as  she  was  about  to  pass,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  with  angry  astonishment  and  very  evident  disapprobation 
on  her  splendid  bouquet,  said  in  a  tone  of  surly  amazement,  "  Who, 
in  the  wide  world,  has  dared  to  cut  my  prize  camellias?  These 
flowers  are  all  from  my  garden.  Several  of  these  were  intended 
for  the  flower-show!  Pray,  Miss,  how  on  earth  came  they  hero? 
Am  I  awake,  or  dreaming?  Who  gave  them  to  you,  Miss  Fari- 
nelli  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  could  tell  me,  for  the  gentleman  would  not  give  his 
name,"  replied  Beatrice,  immediately  describing  her  recent  compa- 
nion in  the  garden;  and  while  she  proceeded,  Mr.  Macgregor's 
whole  countenance  changed  to  an  expres?:on  of  the  most  profound 
respect,  as  he  said  in  an  accent  of  surprise,  "  That  must  have  been 
my  lord  himself!  I  thought,  all  along,  his  lordship  would  come 
home  in  time  to  observe  his  own  Saint's-day  to-morrow.  If  you 
wish  to  see  flowers  in  perfection,  Miss,  come  and  see  our  Chapel 
decorated  for  Sunday.  1  have  been  placing  there  what  would  gain 
the  first  prize  in  any  flower-show  throughout  the  world.  Your 
eyes  will  probably  never  see  such  a  sight  again.  It  is  worth  an  old 
man's  while  to  be  gardener  at  Eaglescairn,  where  my  flowers 
are  put  to  so  good  a  purpose.  None  of  your  ball-room  bouquets 
here  !" 

Beatrice  felt  perfectly  blameless  on  the  score  of  ball-room 
bouquets,  but  smilingly  passed  on,  carrying  her  own  splendid 
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present ;  and,  when  she  reached  home,  related  to  Lady  Edith,  with 
girlish  frankness  and  animation,  the  greater  part  of  what  had  passed 
during  her  particularly  adventurous  walk. 

"  Your  account  of  Lord  Eaglescairn's  conversation  only  confirms 
what  I  heard  yesterday,"  said  Lady  Edith,  thoughtfully,  "  that  he, 
and  his  whole  family,  have  become  frantically  eager  of  late  about 
making  converts.  The  manoeuvres  employed  at  present  are  very 
strange;  but  as  for  any  attempt  of  the  kind  on  you,  my  dear  girl,  I 
trust  the  fortress  is  impregnably  garrisoned  by  a  long  course  of 
Bible-reading  and  prayer, — as  well  as  by  the  consciousness  that  you 
are  an  immortal  being,  with  immortal  interests,  not  to  be  hazarded 
on  the  word  of  man,  but  on  the  written  word  of  God." 

"  Yes  !  thanks  to  my  best  of  friends,  Lady  Edith,"  replied  Beatrice, 
in  a  tone  of  solemn  emotion.  "  I  used  to  think  there  was  a  wide 
gulf  between  us  and  all  idolators,  but  now  even  among  my  own  few 
friends,  how  many,  of  late,  have  been  ensnared  into  the  ranks 
of  idol  worshippers.  It  is  a  mystery  that  I  could  wonder  at  for 
ever,  when  an  educated  Protestant  returns  to  the  very  infancy 
of  Pagan  religion,  by  adoring  images,  and  even  instruments  of 
torture.  Who  would  think  of  reverencing  the  knife  with  which  his 
leg  had  been  amputated  ?  Yet  the  stone  that  killed  Stephen,  or  a 
part  of  St.  Peter's  cross,  are  objects  of  actual  worship  to  the 
Papists." 

"  When  I  went  to  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp,"  said  Lady  Edith, 
"I  saw  some  strange  specimens  of  Popish  puerility  and  foppery. 
On  a  stone  pillar  was  hung  a  diamond  necklace,  the  gift  of  some 
devotee,  and  high  above  that  was  suspended  a  bass  violin  by  Stra- 
duarius,  worth  £200.  Advancing. onwards,  I  reached  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary, — a  large  wax  doll,  dressed  in  a  tawdry  old  court 
dress,  the  petticoat,  of  faded  blue  satin,  being  covered  with  a 
spangled  skirt,  such  as  you  would  see  in  front  of  any  booth  at 
a  fair.  A  crown  of  gilt  paper,  and  a  wreath  of  faded  artificial 
flowers,  completed  this  lifeless  idol.  How  truly  is  Romanism  said  , 
to  be  masked  heathenism ;  and  it  might  really  be  disputed  whether 
Mahomet,  Joe  Smith,  or  the  Pope,  is  the  greatest  impostor." 

Beatrice  felt  an  intense  interest  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady 
Edith,  she,  the  following  day,  accepted  the  gardener's  invitation,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  a  Popish  chapel.  The  dim  religious  light, 
struggling  through  many  a  stained-glass  window, — the  incessant 
tinkling  of  little  bells, — the  dressing  and  undressing  of  the  priests, 
— the  shrine  in  a  side  aisle,  containing,  in  a  richly-sculptured  sarco- 
phagus, a  splendidly  dressed  wax  image  of  St.  Veronica, — the  holy 
water,  with  which  the  people  imitated  baptism  by  sprinkling  them- 
selves,— the  tall  candles,  wasting  their  unavailing  light  while 
eclipsed  by  sunshine, — the  dark  box  for  secret  confession, — and  thd 
smoking  incense,  which  seemed  to  Beatrice  as  if  it  had  some  intoxi- 
cating, mystical  effect  upon  those  who  breathed  it,  all  bore  a  mar- 
vellous resemblance  to  what  she  had  recently  read  of  the  Buddhisl 
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superstitions.  A  palm-branch,  plaited  by  the  nuns,  blessed  by  the 
Pope,  and  brought  home  by  Lord  Eaglescairn  from  the  Sistine 
chapel,  was  borne  round  several  times  for  reverential  contemplation, 
though  it  seemed  to  Beatrice  merely  made  of  old  shavings. 

Father  Eustace,  in  his  sermon,  which  began  and  ended  with  an 
invocation  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  related,  on  the 
authority  of  a  living  cardinal,  how  one  of  the  saints  canonized  in 
1839,  when  he  knelt  down  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  to  the  Virgin, 
was  seen  by  all  present  to  be  elevated  more  than  a  foot  from  the 
ground ;  how  St.  John  Joseph,  canonized  at  the  same  time,  "had  a 
halo  of  light  encircling  his  head  during  prayer,"  "  and  how  hia 
frequent  ravishment  from  the  earth  and  suspension  in  the  air 
was  a  well-known  occurrence ;  and  also  that  many  saw  St.  Pacificus 
raised  several  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  altar  steps."  Beatrice 
thought  this  a  most  useless  and  uncomfortable  mark  of  pre-emi- 
nence, and  believed  his  faculties  were  probably  suspended  rather 
than  his  body ;  for  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  tele  monte.  Lady  Edith, 
shocked  at  all  the  dangerous  fallacies  and  blasphemies  she  heard, 
glanced  around,  and  saw  Mrs.  Lorraine  listening,  her  whole  counte- 
nance wrapt  in  almost  delirious  excitement ;  and  beside  her,  to  the 
surprise  and  consternation  of  Beatrice,  sat  Bessie  McRonald,  her 
bright  eyes  brighter  than  ever,  and  her  whole  face  in  a  glow  of  the 
most  intense  admiration. 

Scarcely  had  Beatrice  left  the  chapoi  before  she  was  overtaken  by 
the  young  sportsman  who  had,  on  a  previous  day,  accompanied 
her  from  church ;  and,  while  Lady  Edith  was  detained  behind  by 
an  old  woman,  relating  an  endless  history  of  her  rheumatism,  the 
stranger,  advancing  with  fascinating  grace,  joined  Beatrice,  who  gave 
a  half-glance  round  of  astonishment,  and  the  colour  stole  into  her 
cheek  when  she  unexpectedly  found  that  he  intended  to  escort  her 
along  the  road,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  easy  nonchalance,  "  Here  I  am, 
returned  on  your  hands  like  a  very  bad  shilling !  As  I  attended 
your  church  last  week,  now  you  have  returned  the  visit  to 
mine." 

Beatrice  raised  her  eye  furtively  for  a  moment,  but  dropped  it 
again  instantly  without  speaking,  and  walked  rapidly  on. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  two  lovers  who  held  opposite  persuasions, 
and  would  not  marry  till  they  were  of  one  mind  ?"  asked  her  com- 
panion, amused  at  the  notes  of  astonishment  he  saw  multiplying  in 
the  expressive  face  of  Beatrice.  "  They  both  argued  so  well,  That 
they  both  became  converted,  and  so  remained  as  much  apart  in  doc- 
trine as  ever.  Suppose  we  try  the  same  experiment.  But  I  see 
you  are  going  to  speak !  I  yield  to  your  irresistible  argument? 
without  having  heard  them.  I  admire  all  you  are  going  to  say,  and 
quite  agree  with  you  already.''' 

Beatrice  looked  up  for  half  a  second,  her  face  perfectly  scarlet 
with  astonishment  at  the  oddity  of  her  companion's  manner;  but 
tho  stranger  looked  quite  unconscious  that  he  had  said  anything  at 
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all  unusual,  and  rattled  heedlessly  on,  saying,  "  Pray,  Miss  Farinelli, 
why  did  you  throw  your  bouquet  at  my  head  just  now  ?" 

"  I  did  ?"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  in  utter  amazement.  "  I  have  nc 
bouquet  to  throw !" 

"  Well !  do  not  seem  so  scandalized !  I  merely  wanted  to  see 
you  look  astonished,  and  to  find  a  pretext  to  offer  you  this.  How 
generous  I  am  !  The  camellias  are  perfect,  and  the  perfume  of  this 
gardenia  delicious.  Now,  thank  me  instantly ;  for  I  never  allow 
myself  to  be  treated  with  ingratitude." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  but  rather  peremptory,"  replied  Beatrice, 
smiling,  "  I  have  very  seldom  had  such  flowers,  and  very  seldom 
felt  more  obliged." 

"  Now,  you  are  evidently  wishing  me  a  hundred  miles  off!  I 
ought  not  to  have  ventured  on  approaching  you ;  but  the  temptation 
was  irresistible  when  I  saw  you,  like  a  wandering  Peri,  strolling  on 
the  high-road  alone,  with  no  companion  but  that  small  parasol.  I 
positively  shall  not  be  driven  away  from  you,  even  by  the  most  for- 
bidding words  or  looks.  Say,  then,  that  I  may  remain, — that  I  may 
see  you  safely  home, — that  you  consider  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Brien,  as 
I  announced  myself,  at  least  an  endurable  nuisance." 

"  I  seem  not  likely  to  be  allowed  any  choice,"  replied  Beatrice, 
unable  to  help  laughing,  "you  are  the  most  arbitrary  acquaintance 
I  ever  had, — except,  perhaps,  Lord  Eaglescairn,  whom  I  met  for  the 
first  time  yesterday !  How  very  odd  he  is  !" 

"  Everybody  is  odd  !  My  own  private  opinion  is,  that  no  one  can 
be  considered  quite  sane.  I  am  not ;  you  are  not ;  none  of  our 
relations  are.  Lord  Eaglescairn  is  my  very  eccentric  and  very  near 
relative,  and,  moreover,  very  vehement  in  his  loves  and  in  his  hatreds ; 
time  and  the  gout  have  rusted  his  temper,  so  you  are  lucky  to  be  on 
the  right  side  of  his  good  graces  now." 

"Are  you  sure  that  I  am?"  said  Beatrice,  jestingly  assuming 
a  tone  of  dignified  uncertainty.  "His  manner  to  me  was  very 
abrupt  and  very  strange.  I  am  told  his  son,  Lord  lona,  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  eccentric !" 

"Only  too  true!  Now  let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Eaglescairn 
hates  you  if  he  seemed  to  do  so,  and  that  I  take  the  opposite  part, 
in  rather  liking  you  than  otherwise.  The'fac-t  is.  I  always  like  or 
hate  in  extremes ;  but  you  must  not  mistake  me  for  a  mere  scatter- 
brained rattle,  or  look  puzzled  at  me,  as  if  I  were  a  conundrum  that 
you  are  going  to  give  up.  I  mean  soon  to  be  quite  reformed  into 
dulness." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Beatrice  laughing ;  "  I  like  people  with  some 
vein  of  oddity  in  them." 

"  You  will  think  I  am  now  making  you  my  father  confessor ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  since  I  have  seen  you,  and  known  Lady  Edith,  I 
find  out  that  there  has  long  been  a  sort  of  good-for-nothingness 
about  my  life  that  wearies  me.  I  have  seen  the  world  on  both 
sides  now,  and  am  tired  of  it." 

The  stranger  paused,  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  resumed,  a« 
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if  soliloquising : — "  Look  at  this  beautiful  landscape,  that  noble  resi- 
dence, those  smiling  forms,  and  that  thriving  little  village  ! — all  to 
be  forsaken, — all  rejected  by  him  on  whom  God  in  his  bounty 
bestowed  them,  for  a  lazy  cell,  a  scourge,  and  a  cowl." 

"I  trust  not;  as  Sir  Allan  is  announced  to  be  a  candidate  for 
parliament,"  replied  Beatrice  anxiously.  "  He  is  like  a  brother  to 
me ;  and  as  a  son  to  Lady  Edith,  therefore  we  hope  yet  to  have 
him  restored  to  his  natural  ties,  to  his  old  friendships,  and  to  his 
actual  duties,  by  this  political  movement." 

"  It  is  all  a  mere  ruse  to  blind  the  tenantry,  and  to  mislead  him- 
self,"  muttered  the  stranger  in  an  undertone.  "  No  !  his  doom  is 
sealed  ;  his  intellects  will  be  as  much  as  possible  degraded  by  fairy 
tales  and  visions,  which  is  the  popish  plan  with  newly-caught  vic- 
tims who  are  not  fit  for  their  deeper  schemes,  and  he  will  be  ensnared 
into  becoming  a  voluntary  victim,  shut  up  in  La  Trappe ; — a  trap 
in  every  sense !" 

"  Dreadful !"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  growing  pale  with  apprehension. 
"  Can  nothing  be  done  to  rescue  him  ?" 

"  Nothing,  when  you  consider  the  safe  custody  that  McAlpine  is 
in  with  his  fathomless  uncle,  Father  Ambrose.  If  any  scheme  could 
be  devised,  you  are  sure  of  my  aid.  You  may  draw  a  bill  at  sight 
upon  my  exertions,  to  any  amount ;  and  whenever  you  wish  to  illus- 
trate the  theory  of  attraction  only  summon  me  to  your  presence. 
One  only  hope  remains.  Sir  Allan  had  an  attachment  in  life,  I  know, 
which  equalled  in  depth  and  fervour,  he  once  assured  me,  the  most 
fabulous  imaginations  of  any  poet.  And  can  I  wonder  at  that  feeling 
now  ?  Were  he  to  meet,  again,  that  one  individual  so  deserving  of 
his  affection,  and  to  realize  all  the  hopes  he  confided  to  me  in  his 
hap/ier  days,  could  there  be  a  doubt  that  Sir  Allan  would  be  re- 
stored to  him.-elf  ?  Miss  Farinelli,  you  must  rescue  him,  for  you 
only  could  succeed !" 

"Impossible!  you  quite  misunderstand  the  brother-and-sister 
terms  we  are  on :  no  more,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Beatrice,  becoming 
pale  as  death.  "Think  of  me,  as  I  trust  Allan  has  learned  to  do, 
and  as  I  do  myself,  only  as  a  nameless  foundling." 

"  But  in  all  else  inexpressibly  the  superior  of  others.  I  know 
that  the  name  of  McAlpine  is  as  old  as  any  in  Domesday  Book,  but 
what  then  ?  If  you  were  a  peeress  in  your  own  right,  as  I  dare  say 
you  are,  that  could  not  make  Sir  Allan  more  devoted  than  he  was. 
With  the  allurement  of  such  a  home  as  he  once  promised  himself, 
my  poor  deluded  friend  might  be  recalled.  He  may  yet  become 
the  envy  of  mankind, — mine  more  than  all !  But  it  matters  not! 
That  shall  not  interfere " 

The  stranger  paused,  hesitated,  and  abruptly  bowing  to  Beatrice, 
hurried  away ;  but  Lady  Edith  met  him  afterwards  on  the  road, 
talking  to  this  man,  nodding  to  that,  and  laughing  or  chatting  witk 
all,  the  very  picture"  of  good-humoured  hilarity  and  of  general  ur* 
banity,  as  pleasant  and  sociable  as  if  he  had  been  a  candidate  in  a 
contested  election. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  la  there  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, 
A  wretch  !  a  villain  !  lost  to  love  and  truth  ' 
That  can  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 
Betray  sweet  Bessy's  unsuspecting  youth  1 
Shame  on  his  perjured  arts !  dissembling  smooth  ' 
Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth  1" — BURNS. 

LADY  EDITH  sat  one  morning  early,  reading,  as  was  her  usual 
custom  at  that  hour,  the  Bible  and.  some  other  works  of  intellec- 
tual devotion.  Bright  scarlet  roses  were  rushing  in  at  every  win- 
dow of  her  drawing-room,  perfuming  the  gentle  summer  gale  which 
refreshed  without  disturbing  her,  while  the  song  of  many  birds  in 
joyous  concert  resounded  gladly  among  the  surrounding  teees. 

Lady  Edith,  who  delighted  to  observe  how  much  good  prevails 
over  evil,  even  in  this  world,  looked  cheerfully  up,  to  admire  and 
enjoy  so  many  beautiful  gifts  of  Providence,  when  she  became 
startled  to  perceive  McRonald,  who  had  entered  the  room 
unobserved,  standing  before  her  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  his  lips  quiver- 
ing, and  vainly  attempting  to  speak. 

"  McRonald !"  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  half  rising  from  her  seat, 
in  sudden  consternation,  while  Beatrice  hastily  left  her  drawing  and 
came  forward  with  anxious  alarm.  "  Tell  me  the  worst  at  once, 
McRonald!  What  has  happened  ?" 

"If  you  please,  my  lady,"  said  he,  in  accents  that  seemed  to 
tremble  with  anger  and  grief,  "  that  foolish,  well-meaning  idiot 
Bessie  is  below,  and  poor  Robert  Carre.  This  is  a  very  different 
visit  from  their  last."  The  old  man,  after  a  solemn  and  most  sor 
rowful  pause,  during  which  a  large  tear  rolled  slowly  down  hia 
time-worn  countenance,  mournfully  added  in  a  tone  of  smothered 
despair,  "  Two  more  heart-broken  young  people  I  never  saw.  It  is 
all  Mrs.  Lorraine's  doing;  but  if  any  comfort  can  be  found,  they 
have  come  to  the  right  place  now  when  they  come  to  your  lady- 
ship. Father  Eustace  has  it  all  his  own  way  now,  but  I  wish  the 
world  and  Clanmarina  were  filled  with  better  people." 

Lady  Edith  gazed  at  McRonald's  agitated  countenance  with 
grave  alarm,  which  became  increased  rather  than  diminished  when 
at  her  desire  he  ushered  in  her  two  young  favourites. 

Robert  and  Bessie  entered  not  now,  as  before,  arm  in  arm,  both 
smiling  with  shy  but  conscious  felicity.  To  day,  on  the  contrary, 
young  Carre,  his  cheek  pale,  his  lip  compressed,  and  his  eyes  flash- 
ing with  indignation  and  sorrow,  strode  first  into  the  room.  With 
a  bow  of  the  deepest  but  most  mournful  respect' to  Lady  Edith,  he 
then  firmly  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair  and  glanced  almost  fiercely 
round  at  Bessie,  who  followed  faltering  in  her  step,  and  as  if  crouch- 
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into   nothing   with   misery.      She   looked    beautiful   beyond 
(  expression,  but  it  seemed  only  the  beauty  of  death  ;  for  the  joyous 
"light  that  used  to  dance  in  her  splendid  eyes  was  quenched,  the 
colour  that  once  bloomed  in  her  brilliant  cheek  was  fled,  and  tho 
whole  of  her  figure,  expression,  and  attitude,  seemed  like  that  of 
one  doomed  to  martyrdom.      Joan  of  Arc  herself  could  not  have 
looked  more  rapt  in  dismal  enthusiasm  at  the  hour  of  death  than 
Bessie  McRonald  did  now,  while  she  stood  with  an  expression  of 
r.gid  fixedness  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body  before  Lady  Edith. 

"  Robert  Carre !"  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  in  a  low  tone  of  sor- 
rowful amazement  and  very  anxious  suspense;  "how  is  this? 
What  has  happened  between  you?  Tell  me  all!" 

"  None  can  explain  anything  but  herself,"  replied  Robert,  turning 
slowly  round  with  a  look  of  stern  manly  grief,  but  avoiding  even  a 
momentary  glance  at  Bessie,  who  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  shook  as  in  the  coldest  blast  of  winter.  "  None  know 
the  truth  except  her,  aad  it  is  to  find  out  the  whole  truth  that  I 

have  brought  my .     No !   not  my  Bessie, — no  longer  mine ! 

But  I  wish  at  least  to  have  all  explained.  Tell  me,  Bessie !  what 
has  turned  your  mind  upside  down  ?  only  tell  me  the  real  reason 
why  we  are  parted — tell  me  why  my  faithful  affection — my  devoted 
love"  for  many  long  years,  is  to  be  crushed ;  why  every  hope  of 
home  and  happiness — oh,  Bessie  !  Is  it  you  that  could  say  this  ! 
you  that  could  think  of  such  a  thing !  All,  all  is  ended  for  ever !" 

There  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  during  which  a  deep  con- 
vulsive sob  from  Bessie  was  the  only  sound  to  be  heard,  while  her 
pale  lips  became  compressed  and  her  small  hands  were  firmly 
clenched  together. 

"  Here,  Madam,"  continued  Robert,  in  a  low  tone  of  forced  com- 
posure; "here  is  the  letter  I  received  from  Bessie  some  hours  ago. 
It  has  filled  me  with  a  most  withering  amazement,  and  I  never 
rested  till  I  had  tracked  her  steps  to  this  house, — to  her  uncle's 
room." 

Lady  Edith  deliberately  examined  the  letter,  sealed,  she  could 
not  but  observe,  with  a  Latin  motto  and  a  crest  borne  by  the 
Ambrose  family — the  globe  surmounted  by  a  tiara,  with  which 
Father  Eustace  had  formerly  sealed  his  notes  to  Sir  Evan.  Twice 
Lady  Edith  read  over  this  letter,  and  each  time  she  felt  an  increas- 
ingly sorrowful  perplexity  what  to  think  and  what  to  do.  She 
then  looked  round  with  mournful  regret  at  the  scene  of  devastat- 
ing misery  before  her,  and  sighed  heavily  over  the  sudden  change. 
Following,  as  usual,  the  strong  impulse  of  her  own  kind  heart  and 
clear  understanding,  Lady  Edith  then  drew  her  chair  close  beside 
Bessie,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  said  in  accents  of  heartfelt 
kindness,  but  at  the  same  time  of  most  earnest  remonstrance, 
I'  Surely,  Bessie,  it-  must  require  some  stronger  reason  than  I  can 
imagine,  to  make  you  give  up  the  happy  prospect  of  becoming 
Robert  Carre's  much-loved  wife !  What  can  have  changed  you  sc 
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sadly  since  that  joyous  day  when  I  hoped  that  you  had,  with  tne 
blessing  of  God,  attained  the  certainty  of  a  well-ordered  home  in 
which  to  pass  many  well-spent  years  together  ?  Why  do  you  now 
break  the  heart  of  your  faithful  and  attached  Robert?  Do  you 
prefer  another  ?" 

"No!  no!  impossible!  I  never  mean  to  marry — never — 
never!"  exclaimed  Bessie,  her  voice  rising  to  a  tone  of  high  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  deep  stain  of  scarlet  mounting  to  her  hitherto  pallid 
cheek,  "Robert  will  one  day  find  another  wife.  For  me  there 
shall  never  be  any  husband  on  earth!  never !" 

"  Bessie,"  said  Lady  Edith,  looking  with  earnest  sadness  at  the 
agitated  girl,  "  it  is  early  in  life  to  know  your  own  mind  so  unal- 
terably. In  a  few  years  you  may  probably  change  this  resolution, 
and  then ." 

"  Never !"  replied  Bessie,  with  mournful  firmness,  "  I  shall  soon 
be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  change,  and  I  ought  not  to  regret 
the  sacrifice  as  I  do." 

"  You  are  not  dying,  Bessie,  and  nothing  short  of  death  can 
place  a  young  creature  like  you  so  certainly  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
thousand  vicissitudes  in  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  wishes  and  inten- 
tions of  life." 

"  I  am  bound  for  the  present  by  a  solemn  oath  to  reveal  nothing," 
replied  Bessie,  in  a  tone  far  different  from  its  naturally  melodious 
cheerfulness,  "  time  will  tell  all !  Robert  need  only  look  in  my 
miserable,  altered  face,  to  see  what  it  cost  me  to  give  him  up. 
Friends,  who  must  for  the  present  be  nameless,  have  told  me  what 
I  owe  to  duty  ;  but  it  is  well  that  the  "blue  sky  overhead,  and  the 
sun  shining  brightly  above,  remind  me  now,  in  this  hour  of  tempta- 
tion and  trial,  that  there  is  a  world  for  which  all  on  earth  must  be 
sacrificed — must  be  crushed  like  a  worm  beneath  my  feet."  _ 

Bessie's  voice  had  sunk  away  to  the  lowest  whisper,  while 
Robert  listened  as  if  life  or  death  depended  on  every  syllable  she 
uttered.  He  now  advanced  towards  Lady  Edith,  the  expression  of 
his  features  almost  fierce  with  agitation,  and  said  in  a  tone  stern 
with  anxiety,  "  Ask  Bessie,  Madam,  who  that  man  is  with  whom  she 
has  lately  been  observed  walking  near  Eaglescairn,  almost  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  and  after  dusk  in  the  evening.  From 
whom  has  Bessie  received  of  late  the  rarest  flowers,  grown  in  an 
expensive  conservatory,  such  as  poor  people,  in  our  rank,  cannot 

afford  even  to  look  at  ? Ask  her,  madam,  also  where  she  got 

these." 

Robert  hurled  upon  the  table,  while  his  pale  compressed  lip 
quivered  with  angry  contempt,  a  rosary  of  amber  beads,  a  relic  of 
decayed  bone  in  a  small  glass  case  which  broke  as  it  fell,  an  imago 
of  St.  Bridget  in  stucco,  an  old  tooth  fit  only  for  a  charnel-house, 
some  ancient  iron  instrument  of  torture,  a  lock  of  odd-looking  red 
hair,  said  to  be  St.  Bridget's,  and  a  missal  richly  decorated  with 
brass  corners  and  clasps.  He  turned  then  to  Bessie,  and  said  in 
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accents  dignified  by  the  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  he  spoke, 
"  Your  mother  sent  me  these.  Is  it  for  trash  like  this,  Bessie,  that 
you  give  up  the  honest  affection  of  a  heart  that  would  die  for  you? 
Tell  me  what  villain  has  betrayed  you  into  such  worse  than  folly. 

If  I    could    be    certain if   I  could  only    discover  that  Lord 

Eagleseairn  himself  is  the  enemy  who  has  misled  your  mind,  he 
should  feel  what  man  is  to  man,  where  the  feelings  are  by  nature 
alike.  Bessie,  end  my  suspense!  Do  you  prefer  another? 
Nothing  short  of  that  assurance  can  make  me  abandon  all  hope. 
Whom  do  you  prefer?" 

Bessie  rose  from  her  seat.  With  a  trembling  tearful  glance  she 
held  out  her  hand  towards  Robert,  and  falteringly  advanced  a  few 
st"ps  towards  him.  He  rushed  forward  to  meet  her,  and  she  fell 
fainting  into  his  extended  arms,  while  he  showered  upon  her  a 
thousand  epithets  of  the  tenderest  attachment.  When  Lady 
Edith  observed  the  depth  and  ardour  of  affection  with  which  young 
Carre  watched  the  gradual  restoration  of  Bessie's  consciousness, 
and  the  honest  rapture  with  which  he  welcomed  her  restoration, 
she  thought  how  beautiful  are  the  best  affections  of  human  life, 
how  merciful  is.  the  Creator  who  grants  His  blessing  upon  them, 
and  how  cruel  that  religion  which  would  extinguish  the  most  pleas- 
ing earthly  gift  of  God  to  man. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  Such  thoughts  as  love  the  gloom  of  night, 
1  close  examine  by  the  light; 
For  who,  though  bribed  by  gain  to  lie, 
Dare  sunbeam-written  truths  deny  ?" — GREENE. 

THE  next  news  that  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  heard  of  Bessie 
filled  them  with  indignant  and  almost  incredulous  astonishment. 
She  had  disappointed  her  young  lover,  and  gone  to  serve  Lady 
Eagltscairn  at  the  Castle,  there  to  be  taught  under  an  Abigail  to 
act  as  the  future  assistant  in  the  toilet  and  boudoir,  at  a  very  consi- 
deiable  salary.  Robert,  who  felt  that  the  greatest  of  all  griefs  is  to 
cashier  from  our  affections  one  who  had  hitherto  appeared  deserving 
of  their  utmost  depth,  with  feelings  of  outraged  affection  angrily 
and  sadly  contemplated  Bessie's  farewell  letter  to  him  as  if  he 
almost  hoped  the  words  might  vanish  altogether.  From  that  day 
he  sorrowfully  shut  himself  up  in  a  nut-shell  at  home,  refusing  to 
see  any  one,  while  paying  constant  unremitting  but  most  sorrowful 
attention  to  his  dying  father. 

On  young  Carre's  return  home  from  the  last  interview  at  Lady 
Edith's  with  Bessie  he  saw  a  man  leave  his  father's  house,  and 
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after  obviously  making  a  circuit  to  avoid  meeting  him  he  disappear- 
ed like  a  phantom  among  the  offices.  Robert  hurried  forward  to 
overtake  the  fugitive,  but  failed ;  and  though  he  asked  the  maid 
usually  in  attendance,  who  had  left  the  house  at  his  approach,  she 
maintained  that  no  mortal  had  been  at  Daisybank  during  his 
absence.  There  was  nevertheless  a  hurry  and  confusion  in  the 
servant's  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  look  of  craven  fear  that  per- 
plexed young  Carre,  who  then  approached  the  bedside  of  his  dying 
father.  The  old  farmer,  when  Robert  appeared,  struggled  up  from 
his  pillow  and  sat  erect,  an  effort  which  he  had  been  unable 
before  to  make.  He  then  pointed  towards  the  maid,  who  was  try- 
ing desperately  to  look  quite  unconscious,  and  muttered, — "  She  let 
him  in.  Was  it  a  dream  ?  What  did  I  sign  ?  Ask  her — ask  her. 
Are  we  beggars  ?" 

With  a  vacant  look,  the  old  farmer  fell  shuddering  on  his  pillow, 
but  still  pointed  to  the  maid,  who  looked  greatly  confused,  in  a  per- 
fect agony  of  terror,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room,  saying  that  her 
master  was  delirious,  and  that  he  frightened  her  by  his  insane 
raving.  "  But,"  she  added,  "  not  a  Christian  man,  woman,  or  child 
has  been  within  this  door,  sir,  that  you  did  not  see !"  She  then 
murmured  to  herself,  "  I  have  not  said,  no  Popish  priest,  for  Father 
Eustace  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Christian,  and  besides,  Mr.  Robert 
saw  him  leaving  the  house,  therefore  as  the  priest  said  when  he 
paid  me  that  money,  '  it  is  no  lie  to  make  people  believe  what  is 
false,  if  it  seem  on  the  whole  best  to  do  so.'  " 

Bessie,  when  she  entered  Lady  Eaglescairn's  service  to  learn  the 
secrets  of  Romanism,  had  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Lorraine  to  find 
her  mistress  of  a  temper  difficult  to  please,  but  she  was  not  prepared 
for  an  impossibility.  The  first  glimpse  she  got  into  the  unreason- 
ableness of  Lady  Eaglescairn's  requirements  was  the  day  after  her 
arrival,  when  Monsieur  Martini,  the  cook,  appeared  after  breakfast 
to  receive  his  orders,  and  Lady  Eaglescairn  said  to  him  in  a  languid 
but  peremptory  tone,  "  There  has  been  a  tiresome  sameness  in  your 
luncheons  lately,  Martini,  therefore  pray  think  of  something  new 
to-day  that  one  could  fancy.  I  am  wearied  to  death  of  game,  ham, 
and  butcher's  meat, — fish,  eggs,  and  pastry,  I  cannot  endure  another 
day, — soups,  puddings,  jellies,  and  creams  are  all  detestable,  and  I 
wish  to  have  no  fruit,  vegetables,  puddings,  or  preserves,  no  brown 
or  white  sauces,  but  give  me  something  original  to  show  your 
invention — a  dish  that  we  have  never  seen  before." 

The  unfortunate  Monsieur  Martini  shrugged  his  French  shoulders 
as  high  as  the  most  profound  respect  could  allow,  and  looking  most 
disconsolately  perplexed,  begged  her  ladyship  to  take  the  trouble 
of  naming  any  entree  she  could  condescend  to  imagine. 

"  Well !"  said  Lady  Eaglescairn,  in  a  tone  of  concession,  "I  do 
recollect  once  tasting  something  most  exquisite  at  Prince 
Schwartzenburgh's,  which  you  must  try  to  imitate.  I  have  not  an 
idea  what  it  could  be  made  of,  but  the  flavour  seemed  very  peculiar. 
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It  was  neither  sour  nor  sweet,  and  it  certainly  was  not  bitter. 
It  had  no  spices,  sugar,  nor  butter,  but  it  was  exquisite.  Now 
Martini,  I  have  said  enough  and  am  wearied  of  the  subject,  but  go 
off  and  try  if  you  can  send  me  up  something  similar." 

Monsieur  Martini  retired  in  silent  despair,  and  Bessie  felt  herself 
in  a  place  where  impossibilities  were  expected,  however  impos- 
sible. 

The  only  mark  of  gratitude  that  Lady  Eaglescairn  ever  showed 
to  her  diligent  attendant,  Bessie,  consisted  in  a  most  determined 
and  authoritative  effort  to  complete  her  conversion  to  Romanism. 
The  day  after  Bessie's  arrival,  Lady  Eaglescairn  announced  that 
she  was  to  read  aloud  to  her  for  some  hours  every  day,  and  to 
attend  her  in  the  mornings  to  chapel. 

"  I  can  go  with  your  ladyship  to  the  door,"  said  Bessie,  colouring 
deeply,  "  but  my  mind  is  not  quite  made  up  yet." 

"  Your  mind  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Eaglescairn,  in  a  tone  of  satirical 
contempt.  "  Nonsense !  don't  keep  standing  and  stammering  there, 
but  get  ready  instantly." 

"  Please  your  ladyship,  Mrs.  Lorraine  promised  that  I  should  not 
be  hurried  in  my  decision,  and  that  I  should  not  have  to  attend  a 
Romish  place  of  worship,"  answered  Bessie,  looking  pale  with  con- 
sternation :  "I  cannot  yet  attend  regularly  at  a  Popish  chapel." 

Lady  Eaglescairn  looked  aghast  with  indignation  at  this  appear- 
ance of  rebellion,  and  said  imperatively :  "  Pshaw !  nonsense !  How 
can  an  ignorant  girl  like  you  understand  such  subjects  ?  Father 
Eustace  will  explain  them  all :  but  many  Protestants  have  no 
scruple  in  going  to  hear  the  music  in  our  chapels.  Even  Protestant 
clergymen  do  so  frequently  abroad.  If  Mr.  Clinton  himself  were  at 
Rome  he  would  do  as  Rome  does." 

"  Oh,  no !  my  lady,  I  am  perfectly  sure  and  certain  Mr.  Clinton 
would  not." 

"  Mr.  Clinton  came  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Lorraine  to  hear  the  pri- 
vate rehearsal  of  the  anthem.  In  his  own  parish  he  must  not  come 
publicly ;  but  he  was  quite  charmed,  so  you  have  his  example 
to  sanction  your  ceming,  and  you  must." 

Beatrice  retained  but  one  distinct  trace  of  her  early  adventure 
on  the  ocean,  which  consisted  in  an  extreme  terror  of  bathing,  boat- 
ing, or  any  aquatic  amusement  connected  with  that  most  whimsical 
of  elements  the  sea,  which  she  quite  coincided  with  Bishop  Hall  in 
considering  as  made  for  wonder  and  use,  not  for  pleasure.  Lady 
Edith  used  to  observe  that  Beatrice  had  never  even  shown  any 
childish  pleasure  in  watching  a  paper  boat,  and  the  young  girl  her- 
self smilingly  added,  that  she  could  scarcely  look  at  a  watered  silk 
dress  without  feeling  squeamish  ;  but  she  nevertheless  delighted  to 
walk,  basket  in  hand,  along  the  shore,  an  active  curiosity-monger, 
collecting  rare  sea- weeds,  beautiful  shells  and  curious  spars,  as  well 
as  hi  watching  the  fishermen  bringing  in  their  unfortunate  captives. 
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Free  and  joyous  as  the  sea-gulls  careering  over  her  head,  Beatrice 
set  out  one  afternoon  to  visit  Bessie's  invalid  mother,  followed  by  a 
gardener's  boy,  to  carry  some  fruit,  wine,  and  vegetables  to  the  cot- 
tage. As  she  stepped  lightly  along,  almost  within  water-mark, 
admiring  the  bright  brisk  waves  and  all  the  glories  of  the  boundless 
ocean,  that  solitary  scene  seemed  to  her  like  the  world  in  its  primae- 
val state,  when  nothing  had  been  created  but  the  sea  and  the  dry 
land.  To  Beatrice  all  nature  was  Christian,  for  she  could  trace  out 
religion  in  the  fields,  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  firmament,  in  the 
dashing  spray,  or  in  the  mountain  breezes;  and  she  was  humming  in 
an  undertone  to  herself  the  words  and  air  of  Luther's  Hymn, 
when,  turning  the  sharp  corner  of  a  cliff,  she  observed  far  below 
the  figure  of  Father  Eustace  landing  from  a  small  species  of 
fishing  boat  common  to  that  bay,  and  walking  rapidly  away  he  soon 
disappeared. 

The  sun,  like  a  globe  of  living  fire,  touched  the  horizon  and  lighted 
up  the  wide  ocean  into  a  sheet  of  burnished  gold,  and  the  glory  of 
evening  was  on  mountain,  forest,  and  river.  With  a  buoyant  sense 
of  sea-bird  freedom,  amidst  all  the  joyous  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature,  but  still  far  distant  from  the  lonely  hut  to  which  she  M7as 
bending  her  steps,  Beatrice  suddenly  almost  fancied  that  she  heard  a 
far-off  shout,  a  distant  cry  for  help.  On  looking  round,  however,  not 
a  human  being  was  visible,  nor  a  symptom  of  human  life  except  a 
little  old  half-ruinous  fisherman's  boat,  which  lay  moored  in  the  near- 
est creek  for  the  use  of  McRonald.  who  sometimes  on  very  calm  days 
persuaded  her  to  go  out  in  it  with  him  to  fish  in  Whiting  Bay. 
Beatrice  paused  and  listened  intensely ;  when  there  arose  apparently 
from  the  water  a  cry,  shrill  as  ever  gave  expression  to  human  dis- 
tress, v/hile  her  attention  became  instantly  directed  towards  a  sand- 
bank, which  at  low  water  she  had  sometimes  paddled  out  to  in  the 
little  boat  with  Old  McRonald,  but  which  had  a  habit  in  spring-tides 
of  being  covered  many  feet  deep  beneath  the  waves.  It  was  a 
favourite  perch  for  the  whole  tribe  of  sea-birds,  and  Beatrice  had 
often  been  shown  one  pointed  eminence  on  which  a  regular  sentinel 
bird  was  perched  night  and  day,  on  the  look-out  for  his  more  active 
companions,  who  relieved  him  in  their  turn.  Sportsmen  often 
assembled  on  that  precipitous  point  from  Eaglescairn,  to  shoot  the 
gulls,  hundreds  of  which  were  now  clustering  in  noisy  glee  upon 
the  rolling  tide,  shrieking  with  discordant  delight  in  the  air,  and 
hovering  merrily  around  the  sea-girt  rocks. 

Again  there  was  no  sound  except  the  sullen  monotonous  splash 
of  the  waves;  but  upon  the  narrow  summit  of  <he  rock  Beatrice 
became  almost  certain  that  some  human  being  was  making  signals 
of  distress  to  her,  and  it  seemed  evident  that  his  life,  on  such  a  pre- 
carious porch,  must  be  as  insecure  as  that  of  Sinbad  on  the  back  of 
a  whale.  With  a  look  of  startled  apprehension  she  hurriedly  called 
up  the  boy,  who  was  following  at  some  distance  with  her  heavy 
basket,  and  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  perceive  some  moving 
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object  there.  He  gazed  till  they  could  no  longer  doubt  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  person  signalling  to  them  from  that  sea-girt  stone 
which  would  evidently  be  in  a  few  minutes  washed  over  by  the 
advancing  waves.  The  next  moment  there  arose  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice  in  hoarse  shrieking  accents,  calling  with  terrible  ear- 
nestness for  help.  That  cry  thrilled  through  the  very  souls  of 
those  who  heard  it,  while  they  looked  across  the  boiling  surge,  and 
for  an  instant  Beatrice  stood  helplessly  panic-struck.  The  danger 
was  immediate,  and  no  aid  but  her  own  within  a  mile  or  two.  She 
hesitated — a  film  for  one  moment  darkened  over  her  eyes,  but  she 
hastily  collected  her  agitated  thoughts,  and  seeing  McRonald's 
almost  ruinous  old  boat,  leaky  and  dangerous  as  it  appeared,  she 
instantly  sprung,  lightly  as  any  bird,  into  the  precarious  conveyance 
destined  to  carry  her  over  a  most  uneven  track,  and  calling  to  the 
boy  who  hurried  after  her,  they  pushed  from  the  shore. 

Unskilled  as  Beatrice  and  the  gardener's  boy  were  in  the  use  of 
an  oar,  she  had  sometimes  at  the  instigation  of  Lady  Edith,  who 
wished  to  overcome  her  extreme  aversion  to  the  sea,  jestingly 
entered  a  boat  with  McRonald,  and  imitated  the  fishermen's  wives 
and  daughters  in  Clanmarina,  who  very  frequently  steered  a  small 
boat,  such  as  her  own,  across  the  bay.  Slowly,  because  with  great 
difficulty,  Beatrice  advanced  in  the  frail  and  leaky  vessel,  which  rose 
on  the  crest  of  every  wave,  the  white  foam  curling  high  around  the 
bows;  and  as  she  at  last  neared  the  rock,  white  with  the  breaking 
surf,  a  covey  of  affrighted  birds  whirled  up  in  noisy  terror  to  the 
clouds.  Beatrice  looked  at  the  world  of  waters  around,  which 
were  encroaching  and  encroaching,  advancing  and  advancing  around 
the  solitary  tenant  of  the  almost  invisible  spot,  on  which,  to  her 
utter  amazement,  stood  the  young  stranger  whom  she  had  so  often 
before  encountered  unexpectedly,  but  never  so  unexpectedly  as 
now,  when  she  perceived  him  with  pale  cheek,  compressed  lips,  but 
firm  expression  of  countenance  and  attitude,  awaiting  her  slow 
and  very  uncertain  progress.  The  small  boat  seemed  leaking  fast, 
and  became  heavier  every  moment,  while  at  each  stroke  of  the  oars 
Beatrice  and  her  boy  companion  felt  their  strength  more  exhausted ; 
but  the  head  of  the  little  vessel  was  at  last  within  the  stranger's 
grasp,  and  leaping  lightly  on  board,  he  silently  took  the  oar  from 
Beatrice,  reached  her  his  hat  with  which  to  bale  out  the  water,  and 
assisted  by  the  gardener's  boy,  pulled  so  vigorously  to  the  shore, 
that  in  much  less  than  half  the  time  they  had  taken  to  come,  the 
endangered  trio  *rere  safely  stranded  again  in  that  creek  from  which 
the  inexperienced  navigators  had  so  hastily  started.  All  danger 
being  over,  Beatrice,  like  a  true  woman,  began  for  the  first  time  to 
feel  the  whole  terror  of  that  strange  enterprise,  which  she  had  so 
generously  encountered  and  so  wonderfully  achieved.  Her  face 
became  pale  as  death,  her  lip  quivered,  she  trembled  and  nearly 
Bank  on  the  ground,  while  her  animated  companion  poured  out  a 
whole  volley  of  warm-hearted  thanks  for  her  courageous  preserve 
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tion  of  his  life.  He  spoke  at  first  with  a  solemn  earnestness  very 
unlike  indeed  to  his  usual  manner,  but  seeing  that  this  too  deeply 
affected  her  feelings,  he  with  evident  effort  resumed  his  former 
rallying  tone. 

"  Truly  Grace  Darling  was  nothing  to  you !  Very  few  ladies  in 
this  wide*  world  would  have  ventured  to  wet  an  our  in  my  serv'.co 
to-day!  You  shall  have  the  gold  medal  of  the  Humane  Society, 
— this  is  quite  a  melo-dramatic  adventure.  I  never  expected  to  be 
so  like  a  sea-gull  in  a  storm.  Father  Eustace  and  I  were  pulling 
against  each  other,  and  he  did  not  rightly  describe  the  sunk  rocky 
on  which  my  frail  bark  was  suddenly  and  completely  shattered. 
He  had  fallen  far  behind,  when  the  accident  occurred.  My  little 
cockle-shell  sunk  in  a  moment,  and  no  shouting  or  signals  of  mine 
could  catch  his  attention,  therefore  it  is  the  more  extraordinary  and 
fortunate  that  they  caught  yours.  I  am  like  an  Arctic  voyager 
delivered  from  an  iceberg." 

Beatrice,  whose  pale  face  had  been  till  now  covered  by  her 
trembling  hands,  looked  up  when  the  priest  was  named,  and  at 
once  described  to  her  companion,  in  low  trembling  accents,  the  con- 
duct of  Father  Eustace  on  landing  from  his  own  boat,  jm  hurrying 
away  without  once  looking  round,  a  narrative  to  which  the  stranger 
listened  with  grave  and  intense  interest.  He  then  said  in  a  musing 
tone  : 

"  Father  Eustace  must  have  lost  his  senses,  if  he  ever  had  any ! 
What  can  it  all  mean  ?  The  next  heir  of  entail  after  myself  is  a 
keen,  almost  frantic  Roman  Catholic.  Th ;  zealous  priest  might 
not,  perhaps,  be  over-zealous  to  save  so  unruly  a  son  of  the  Church 
as  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Brien  has  lately  been,  but  we  are  the  best 
friends.  He  could  scarcely  intend  to  load  his  conscience,  if  he  has 
one,  with  the  crime  of  murder,  and  to  make  me  food  for  those  very 
fishes  which  we  were  so  lately  trying  together  to  catch.  Well ! 
1  do  not  wish  any  harm  to  Father  Eustace,  but  I  would  give  him 
10,000/.  a  year  to  live  away  from  Eaglescairn  Castle.  His  influence 
at  Eaglescairn  is  a  mystery  beyond  all  fathoming,  and  if  he  or  I  are 
to  be  sent  away,  it  will  certainly  not  be  him.  I  suppose  he  is  now 
at  the  Castle  expecting  me  home  on  a  stretcher !  How  fortunate 
for  me  that  you  had  a  fit  of  courage  in  my  hour  of  need ; — though 
the  loss  of  life  would  not  have  been  to  my  mind  the  loss  of  any- 
thing much  to  be  valued  either  by  myself  or  others.  I  long  ago 
discovered,  like  the  little  girl  in  Punch,  that  this  world  is  hollow 
and  my  doll  stuffed  with  saw-dust.  You  who  preserved  me  have 
known  little  of  life  yet  to  make  you,  as  I  am,  weary  of  it." 

Lady  Edith,  when  Beatrice,  her  bright  face  sparkling  with  ani- 
mation, gave  an  account  of  the  day's  adventure,  felt  secretly  even 
more  gratified  than  she  chose  to  express,  that  her  beloved  young 
protegee,  such  a  mere  girl  in  appearance,  though  a  woman  in  sense 
and  feeling,  had  shown  the  most  timely  courage  and  judgment  in 
BO  startling  an  emergency.  Next  morning  she  and  Beatrice  were 
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busily  employed  in  arranging  their  enormous  basket  with  a  supply 
of  tracts,  Bibles,  and  medicines  for  distribution,  and  putting  the 
last  touches  to  some  little  gingham  frocks,  when  a  pony  carriage 
whirled  up  to  the  door,  from  which  a  self-important  looking  lady 
alighted,  rustling  in  silks,  and  fluttering  in  lace  and  feathers. 

A  moment  afterwards  the  boy  in  buttons  breathlessly  announced 
— "  The  Countess  of  Eaglescairn."  The  visitor's  air  of  magnificent 
condescension  on  entering,  as  if  the  room  was  not  large  enough  to 
contain  her,  reminded  Beatrice  of  her  own  favourite  peacock  spread- 
ing his  plumage  in  the  sun;  and  her  superb  acknowledgment  of 
Lady  Edith's  polite  reception  was  stiff  and  frigid  as  the  North  Pole 
itself.  Seeing  that  Lady  Eaglescairn  chose  to  continue  as  cold  as 
Wenham-lake  ice,  Lady  Edith  became  -snow.  Very  different  was 
the  aspect  of  haughty  ease  afterwards,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
most  marked  cordiality,  amounting  even  to  kindness,  with  which 
the  dignified  visitor  turned  to  Beatrice,  saying  she  had  called  on 
her  in  consequence  of  the  accident  of  yesterday.  She  then  over- 
whelmed  Beatrice  at  once  by  her  consequential  civilities,  and  with 
the  most  voluble  thanks  for  her  courageous  conduct  in  delivering 
"  dear  Edward  "  from  so  frightful  a  danger.  Who  Edward  was, 
she  evidently  fancied  it  impossible  that  any  one  should  not  know, 
and  Beatrice  thought  it  easier  to  remain  ignorant  than  to  appear  so 
by  asking  any  questions  about  the  soi-disant  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Brien ; 
for  she  felt  that  the  eyes  of  Lady  Eaglescairn  were  fastened  upon 
her  with  a  most  elaborate  stare  of  extreme  curiosity. 

"  When  can  you  come  to  spend  a  long  time  with  us  at  Eagles- 
cairn, Miss  Farinelli  ?  Let  it  be  soon,  and  for  at  least  ten  days," 
said  Lady  Eaglescairn,  in  a  tone  of  arbitrary  good  humour.  "  We 
are  all  anxious  to  improve  an  acquaintance  only  too  late  of  beginning." 

Beatrice  colouring  deeply,  and  with  a  clandestine  glance  at  Lady 
Edith  for  support,  replied  that  she  felt  very  sensible  of  the  honour, 
and  also  of  the  kindness  intended,  but  she  never  left  her  own  cot- 
tage home never. 

The  countenance  of  Lady  Eaglescairn  had  in  general  little  ex- 
pression, except  from  a  pair  of  singularly  elevated  eyebrows,  giving 
her  an  aspect  of  unvarying  surprise,  which  seemed,  if  possible,  in- 
creased by  hearing  the  answer  of  Beatrice  ;  but  she  replied  with  a 
look  of  dignity  and  displeasure,  as  if  all  her  companion  had  said 
were  mere  words,  of  course  meaning  nothing — 

"  On  what  day  shall  I  come  for  you  in  my  carriage  ?  After  lun- 
cheon, to-morrow,  would  suit  perfectly :  my  new  Abigail  is  a  pro- 
iegte  of  yours,  and  will  most  delightedly  attend  on  your  toilette." 

Beatrice  looked  as  she  felt,  distressingly  perplexed,  for  there  was 
a  tone  of  polite  superiority  in  Lady  Eaglescairn's  manner  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  resist  from  a  personage  so  superior  in  age  and 
rank  to  herself,  who  evidently  considered  il  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  proposed  visit  should  commence  the  very  day  and  hour  she 
chose  to  name.  Yet  Lady  Eaglescairn's  marked  avoidance  of  all 
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attention  to  her  own  benefactress  kept  Beatrice  firm,  though  it  was 
in  a  tone  of  remorseful  gratitude  to  Lady  Eaglescairn  that  with  a 
hot  blush  and  tremulous  voice  she  again  more  earnestly  declined  the 
invitation,  and  she  felt  astonished  at  her  own  audacity  in  doing  so. 
Lady  Eaglescairn  listened  to  her  timid,  but  firm  apologies,  witli  an 
air  of  most  majestic  astonishment.  Very  proud,  indeed,  she  looked, 
when  with  an  aspect  of  self-importance  that  might  have  done  honour 
to  Britannia  herself,  and  of  greatly  offended  dignity,  she  at  length 
retreated  to  her  carriage. 

Beatrice  then,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  intense  relief,  turned  to 
Lady  Edith  with  her  own  charming  stnile,—  very  charming  it  was — 
saying,  "  Now  the  world  is  at  liberty  to  go  round  again !  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  grateful  for  this  honour,  and  I  am ;  but  that  dread- 
fully  condescending  Lady  Eaglescairn,  looking  all  dignity  and  dag- 
gers at  my  own  dear  aunt  Edith,  terrifies  me.  Royalty  itself  can 
be  nothing  in  comparison  of  her !  She  must  be  sister  to  the  sun, 
inoon,  and  stars  !  I  would  rather  have  gone  into  solitary  confine- 
ment for  a  week  to  please  any  body,  than  venture  into  such  over- 
powering society  without  you,  dear  Lady  Edith — you,  who  are  more 
than  a  mother  to  me,  and  better  than  a  friend." 

"  How  miserable  it  is  to  think  of  poor  Bessie,  ensnared  by  some 
unaccountable  spell  into  that  house !  "  observed  Lady  Edith  in  a 
musing  tone.  "  She  has  disappointed  me  sadly  ;  yet  her  conduct  is 
mere  delirium,  kept  up  by  those  who  are  resolved  to  divide  the  poor 
girl  from  every  natural  duty  or  affection.  How  I  should  like  to 
see  her  once  more." 

Great  ladies  do  very  odd,  free  and  easy  things  sometimes — at  least 
so  thought  Lady  Edith,  who  was  not  in  general  very  easily  asto- 
nished, when  she  received  next  morning,  a  note  from  Lady  Eagles- 
cairn,  beginning  "  Dear  Lady  Edith."  This  cordial  commencement 
was  followed  by  a  statement  made  in  a  tone  of  friendly  familiarity, 
that  Sir  Allan  McAlpine  was  expected  at  the  Castle  next  week,  in 
order  to  canvass  the  county,  which  would  occupy  ten  times  more 
time  than  he  had  to  spare,  but  that  she  and  Lord  Eaglescairn  hoped 
Lady  Edith  would  come  immediately  to  pass  a  few  days  with  them, 
and  bring  Miss  Farinelli  to  meet  her  old  companion,  with  whom  she 
had  been  so  long  ago  associated. 

A  strange  conflict  in  the  warm  heart  of  Lady  Edith  took  place 
after  reading  this  very  unexpected  note,  and  the  colour  rushed  over  her 
whole  face  with  surprise  and  perplexity.  Pride  and  prudence  bid 
her  reject  an  invitation  unwillingly  given,  evidently  with  the  solo 
object  of  securing  Beatrice  ;  and  what  the  intention  of  these  Popish 
intriguers  could  be,  in  using  this  manoeuvre  to  secure  the  presence 
of  her  young  protegee,  seemed  very  unaccountable.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  evident  that  the  sole  terms  on  which  the  priestly  mas- 
ters of  Sir  Allan  would  sanction  his  having  any  intercourse  with 
herself,  were  that  she  should  accept  this  rather  peremptory  invita, 
tion  to  Eaglescairn  Castle ;  and  Lady  Edith,  her  heart  overflowing 
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with  the  most  touching  recollections  of  old  times,  resolved,  coute 
qui  coute,  to  go.  "  I  must  see  Allan  once  again  before  the  irrevo- 
cable  vows  are  upon  him  ;  he  seems  hopelessly  lost  to  us,  and  tc 
himself;  but  still,  Beatrice,  while  we  can  pray,  we  must  not  cease 
to  hope !  I  have  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  clear-sighted  steadiness 
of  your  faith,  and  feel  no  apprehension  in  exposing  you  to  the  ordeal 
of  living  some  days  at  Eaglescairn ;  therefore,  let  us  go." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  And  all  iu  high  baronial  pride, 
A  life  both  dull  and  dignified." 

LADY  EDITH'S  heart  fluttered,  with  an  unusual  feeling  of  shyness, 
when  she  heard  the  loud-toned  bell  which  heralded  her  arrival 
before  the  grand  Castle-of-Otranto-looking  towers  and  massive  gates 
of  Eaglescairn  Castle ;  and  Beatrice  wished  for  a  moment  that  she 
sould  have  joined  the  herd  of  deer  which  timidly  retreated  into  the 
thicket  as  she  approached.  It  was  a  noble,  impressive  structure, 
though  stern  and  gloomy  in  aspect.  Nothing  indeed  could  be 
more  grand,  more  beautiful,  or  more  dismal,  than  the  long  range  of 
arched  windows  and  fortified  turrets.  These  were  washed  at  their 
base  by  a  rapid  stream,  which  fell  glittering  down  the  mountain 
side,  like  a  shower  of  silver,  and  whirled,  with  a  pleasant  rushing 
noise,  like  laughter  itself,  gurgling  and  chafing  over  its  rocky  bed, 
till  lost  in  the  distant  ocean.  The  wooded  mountains  rose  in  rugged 
grandeur  above  the  gigantic  cliffs  of  Clanmarina,  and  the  barfks  in 
summer  were  enlivened  by  groups  of  wild  flowers  clinging  to  the 
old  grey  rocks,  or  scattered  beneath  the  gnarled  oaks  and  fluttering 
birch-trees. 

A  numerous  cluster  of  powdered  servants  in  gorgeous  liveries 
appeared  in  the  stately  entrance-hall,  and  Lady  Edith,  her  heart 
filled  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Sir  Allan,  felt  herself  almost  absently 
witnessing  the  assiduous  attentions  paid  by  Lord  and  Lady  Eagle- 
scairn to  Beatrice,  while  a  very  stiff  and  scanty  portion  of  civility 
fell  to  her  own  share.  It  required  no  miraculous  degree  of  clair- 
voyance to  show  Lady  Edith  that  there  was  an  intention,  if  possible, 
to  take  exclusive  possession  of  Beatrice  during  this  visit.  Their 
two  rooms,  when  the  visitors  were  conducted  to  see  them,  were  as 
far  apart  as  possible  ;  but  not  a  momentary  doubt  crossed  the  mind 
of  Lady  Edith,  in  considering  this  evident  plan  more  deliberately 
alone,  that  her  beloved  young  protegee  would  be  unalterably  con- 
stant to  the  faith  and  affections  of  her  childhood,  whatever  meana 
might  be  used  to  ensnare  her  from  them. 
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Beatrice  looked  surpassingly  beautiful,  with  the  shy  bright  glance 
of  her  splendid  eyes,  and  the  heightened  colour  which  burned  on 
her  cheek,  deepened  to  scarlet  by  the  agitation  of  her  entrance  into 
a  house  which  she  had  so  long  looked  at  with  an  almost  supersti. 
tious  awe,  as  seen  from  the  distant,  humble,  happy  home  of  all  her 
own  past  life.  She  gazed  with  apprehensive  solemnity  at  the  por- 
traits of  saints  and  martyrs  round  the  walls,  as  well  as  at  the  grotes- 
que-looking portraits  of  many  an  ancient  Earl  who  had  flourished 
within  these  gloomy  walls  since  the  days  of  the  Crusaders.  On  a 
black  marble  pedestal  at  one  end  of  the  drawing-room  stood  the 
cross  which  had  been  borne  by  Godfrey,  first  Lord  of  lona,  at  the 
siege  of  Acre,  and  the  tables  around  it  were  littered  with  flowers, 
music,  magazines,  new  publications,  and  expensive  toys. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  stateliness  and  formality  of  Lady 
Edith's  reception,  to  whom  Lady  Eaglescairn  made  a  perfectly 
unsurpassable  courtesy,  while  Lord  Eaglescairn,  in  his  odd,  abrupt 
way,  said, 

"  It  is  useless  to  say  we  are  happy  to  see  you,  as  I  never  invite 
any  one  here,  but  those  that  I  wish  to  come.  Lady  Edith,  you  and  I 
have  kept  our  distance  like  a  couple  of  mile-stones  these  many  long 
years,  but  we  are  both  looking  younger  and  handsomer  than  ever ! 
I  have  lived  two  lifetimes  myself,  for  so  many  men  die  before 
thirty,  that  being  myself  a  moss-grown  old  man  of  sixty  now,  my 
life  has  been  as  long  as  two." 

"  Then,  as  I  am  far  on  for  eighty,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  smiling, 
"I  ought  to  count  for  three ;  and  very  interesting  lives  they  have  all 
been,  the  last  stage  perhaps  the  most  so." 

Lady  Eagleseairn  having,  with  ostentatious  condescension,  wel- 
comed Beatrice  into  her  rather  formidable  presence,  seemed  anxious, 
in  a  tone  of  benignant  superiority,  and  with  two-handed  cordiality, 
to  make  her  feel  at  home,  as  well  as  to  extinguish  all  recollection 
of  Lady  Edith's  presence  from  her  memory,  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mon decencies  of  civility  had  been  paid.  While  Lady  Eaglescairn 
was  condescending  enough  to  continue  her  conversation  with  Bea- 
trice, the  dialogue  chiefly  consisted  of  her  asking  a  rapid  succession 
of  rather  impertinent  questions  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  could  not 
be  a  human  being  on  earth  whom  it  would  be  possible  for  Lady 
Eaglescairn  to  consider  her  own  equal. 

The  sight  of  even  a  trifling  occupation  is  always  interesting,  but 
no  one  in  the  large  cavern  of  a  drawing-room  at  Eaglescairn  seemed 
to  have  the  shadow  of  an  employment.  Beatrice,  now  for  the  first 
time  trying  her  wing  in  general  society,  looked  round  with  wonder 
at  the  circle  of  loungers  among  whom  she  had  been  so  suddenly 
precipitated.  The  whole  party  were  occupied  in  teaching  a  little 
white  French  poodle  to  beg  for  a  bit  of  biscuit,  and  laughing  at  hia 
successful  appeals  to  the  compassion  of  his  master,  Mr.  Cornelius 
O'Brien,  who  now  seemed  to  consider  Beatrice  an  old  friend.  The 
instant  he  could  do  so  without  becoming  conspicuous,  the  lively 
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laughter-loving  stranger,  full  of  life  and  elasticity,  crossed  the  room, 
and  placed  himself  beside  Beatrice,  saying  in  a  tone  of  animated 
welcome — 

"  It  is  easier  to  tear  a  limpet  from  the  solid  rock,  than  you  from 
your  quiet  home  !  Why  would  you  not  come  ?  Were  you  afraid 
that  we  should  not  .like  you,  or  that  you  could  not  like  us  ?" 

"  Perhaps  both,"  replied  Beatrice,  her  face  beautifully  flushed ; 
but  a  smile  glittering  in  her  eyes,  "  I  am,  like  you,  very  shy." 

"  We  are  not  at  all  formidable  when  you  know  us  thoroughly," 
continued  her  lively  companion,  with  a  laugh  of  triumphant  happi- 
ness ;  "  but  you  have  now  at  first  a  look  of  most  comical  discom- 
fort !  Do  not  expect  too  much  from  us.  None  of  the  ladies  here 
are  Corinnes,  and  I  am  the  only  gentleman  who  can  be  compared 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Let  me  tell  you 
who  all  these  people  are !" 

"  I  am  afraid,  from  that  satirical  look,  you  are  going  to  be  very 
ill-natured  upon  them !" 

"  I  am  neither  ill-natured  nor  good-natured,  but  sternly  truthful ; 
and  am  ready  to  say,  if  that  will  please  you,  that  all  the  ladies 
here  are  beautiful  and  all  the  gentlemen  clever.  You  look  most 
savagely  determined  not  to  listen,"  replied  he,  glancing  at  Bea- 
trice's bright  smiling  countenance.  "  You  always  seem  inclined  to 
treat  me  as  the  dog  treats  the  monkey  on  his  back,  trying  to  throw 
me  off ;  but  I  have  an  iron  will  and  make  everything  bend  to  it. 
That  is  a  way  I  have  got,  and  therefore  you  shall  invariably  find  it 
least  troublesome  to  let  me  enjoy  my  own  will  at  once ;  for  sooner 
or  later  I  must  have  it.  All  my  life  I  have  walked  arm  in  arm  with 
good-fortune,  and  never  was  baulked  in  anything  that  I  had  set  my 
heart  on !" 

"  You  are  a  wizard  then,  I  suppose,  or  perhaps  only  a  magician  ; 
the  one  can  tell  what  is  to  happen,  and  the  other  brings  it  about. 
I  like  obstinate  and  determined  people,  for  I^am  sometimes  totally 
unpersuadable  myself." 

"  So  I  think,  indeed;  for  we  had  to  submit  to  your  own  terms 
before  you  would  come  here  to  let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  admiring 
you !  Donna  Beatrice  would  not  stir  without  her  excellent  Duenna, 
Lady  Edith,  and  if  you  are  not  exceedingly  civil  to  me  I  know  how 
to  punish  you  by  neglecting  her.  What  did  you  apprehend  from 
coming  alone  ?  Are  we  enemies,  whose  bread  and  salt  you  would 
not  eat?''  asked  her  companion,  humorously  working  himself  up  to 
a  perfect  paroxysm  of  mingled  amusement  and  irritation.  "  I  did 
not  close  an  eye  for  several  nights  after  you  refused  to  come." 

"  Of  course !  You  look  quite  emaciated  and  melancholy  in  con- 
sequence !"  replied  Beatrice,  slyly.  "  But  nevertheless  you  can  still 
subscribe  some  spare  nonsense  to  amuse  us  all !" 

"  Surely  no  young  lady  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  insensible  to 
Buch  devoted  assiduity  as  mine !  I  once  had  a  friend  as  cavalierly 
treated  by  the  young  lady  h<j  admired  most  in  the  world,  as  you 
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treat  me ,  and,  poor  fellow !  he  went  at  last  to  the  place  where  ha 
di«L" 

"  Indeed !"  said  Beatrice  earnestly.     "  Where  did  he  go  ?" 

"  To  the  Highland  moors ;  where  a  gun  burst  and  killed  him. 
See  now  what  you  may  bring  me  to.  Pray  take  warning,  Miss 
F;rinelli;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  you  seem  merely  inclined  to  say 
to  pcor  inoffensive  me  now,  as  uncle  Toby  did  to  the  fly  that  tor- 
mented him,  '  Go  !  I'll  not  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head !' " 

"  You  invent  so  many  speeches  and  feelings  for  me,  that  really  I 
need  not  take  the  trouble  of  thinking  or  speaking  at  all  while  you 
remain  here,"  said  Beatrice,  the  most  beautiful  smile  quivering  round 
her  mouth,  and  dimpling  on  her  cheek,  that  any  young  countenance 
could  have  displayed.  -"  Is  your  visit  here  to  last  as  long  as  ours  ?" 

"  Visit !  I  am  at  home.  Nobody  recognises  such  an  absentee  as 
I  have  been.  Do  you  still  seriously  and  in  good  earnest  suppose 
me  Mr.  O'Brien1?  That  is  delightfully  romantic.  But  I  must  put 
an  end  to  the  incognito,  and  introduce  myself,"  said  Mr.  O'Brien, 
assuming  a  look  of  grave  decorum,  which  ended  in  a  laugh  of 
almost  frantic  glee,  "  *  My  name  is  Norval,'  or  at  least  it  is  Edward 
Lord  lona ;  and  as  very  little  good  is  said  among  you  Protestants  at 
Clanmarina  of  poor  me,  or  of  even  the  best  in  this  house,  I  carefully 
concealed  my  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  till  you  and  Lady 
Edith  were  both  safely  caged  in  our  Popish  fortress,  where  I  hope 
you  may  long  continue  willing  captives." 

Lord  lona  enjoyed  his  own  little  practical  joke  so  joyously  that 
he  had  evidently  forgotten  how  to  leave  off  laughing,  as  he  added  in 
a  tone  of  polite  risibility,  "  When  you  want  a  pen  mended,  a  book 
cut  open,  a  bouquet  gathered,  a  new  novel  read  aloud,  a  song 
accompanied,  a  harp-string  repaired,  or  an  escort  on  horseback,  I  am 
your  slave.  Do  not  reject  my  services,"  said  Lord  lona,  in  an  under 
tone,  "  or  I  shall  be  reduced  to  absolute  despair,  or  at  least  to  hope- 
less ennui." 

As  Beatrice  rose  to  depart,  he  tried  to  detain  her,  and  sang  in  an 
under-tone,  but  in  most  beautiful  cadence,  these  words : — 

tl  One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain  ; 
One  long  last  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 
Then  back  to  busy  life  again." 

When  Beatrice  was  shown  to  her  room  an  hour  before  luncheon, 
to  take  off  her  bonnet,  she  thought  with  smiling  pleasure  of  her 
agreeable  companion,  Lord  lona;  and  certainly  gave  a  glance  of  more 
than  usual  interest  at  her  own  face  in  the  mirror.  Beatrice  found, 
instead  of  Lady  Edith's  maid  in  attendance,  one  of  Lady  Eagles- 
cairn's,  a  prim  and  formal  personage  in  the  dress  of  "  a  religieuse,'1' 
who  with  officious,  though  very  majestic  civility,  had  unpacked  her 
boxes,  and  said  that  Lady  Edith's  room  being  so  distant,  she  had 
"  her  Ladyship's  orders  to  attend  on  Miss  Farinelli." 
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In  the  progress  of  time  this  personage  turned  out  so  well  read 
and  so  well  informed,  that  it  became  evident  she  had  once  seen  muck 
better  days ;  and  a  suspicion  soon  took  possession  of  Beatrice  that 
a  Jesuit  lady  had  been  placed  about  her  for  proselyting  purposes, 
who  merely  acted  the  part  of  Abigail  "  for  one  day  only,  and  by 
particular  desire  !"  Beatrice  felt  grievously  disappointed,  that  if  any 
one  was  to  officiate  in  doing  the  very  little  she  required,  it  was  obvi- 
ously not  to  be  Bessie  McRonald,  for  whom  she  now  ventured  to 
make  inquiry. 

"  You  mean  the  new  girl  who  is  under  me  ?"  replied  the  conse- 
quential severe-looking  attendant,  in  a  tone  of  disdainful  civility  to 
Beatrice,  who  felt  rebuked.  "  She  is  not  fit  to  wait  upon  strangers 
yet,  and  her  Ladyship  desires  that  she  shall  remain  entirely  under 
my  own  eye." 

"  Could  I  see  her  ?"  asked  Beatrice  timidly ;  "  she  was  long  one 
of  my  scholars  at  Clanmarina,  and " 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  replied  Madame  Mettarie,  assuming  the  short, 
peremptory  offended  tone  of  a  true  toilet-tyrant,  "  Father  Eustace 
gave  very  particular  directions  that  she  should  be  as  solitary  and 
silent  as  possible  all  this  month.  She  has  to  use  the  discipline 
twice  every  day,  and  Bessie  McRonald  herself  has  now  requested 
that  her  bed  may  be  like  that  used  by  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  stuffed  with 
knotty  lumps  of  wood,  and  broken  pieces  of  pottery.  She  is 
resolved  to  be  a  true  Saint " 

"  Poor  Bessie !"  exclaimed  Beatrice  in  a  tone  of  pity  and  conster- 
nation: "how  is  she  to  sleep  on  such'1  a  couch  as  that?" 

"  Why  should  she  sleep  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Mettarie  in  a  fanatical 
tone ;  "  Sister  Mary  of  Sicily  used  a  pillow  of  thorns  ;  and  our  good 
St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  during  forty  years,  slept  only  an  hour,  or  at 
most  an  hour  and  a  half  each  night." 

"  But  the  poor  girl  cannot  possibly  live  under  such  austerities  !" 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  live.  Those  who  would  be  eminent 
saints  must  soar  above  the  love  of  life,"  replied  Madame  Mettarie, 
in  a  tone  of  superiority.  "  We  all  in  this  house  wear  coarse  hair 
shirts  from  the  neck  to  the  knees,  like  that  of  the  exemplary  saint, 
Sancia  Cariglio." 

"  You  had  much  better  put  on  hair  petticoats  instead,"  sail 
Beatrice,  unable  to  help  smiling.  "How  can  you  think  such  & 
useless  bodily  torture  meritorious  ?" 

"  We  do  not  think,"  replied  Madame  Mettarie,  solemnly.  "  Poi-- 
fect  obedience  to  Father  Eustace  requires  a  soul  without  a  will,  and 
a  will  without  an  intellect." 

"  So  it  appears  ! "  answered  Beatrice,  indignantly.  "  Did  our 
Creator  give  an  intellect  to  every  individual  in  this  house,  that  only 
one  may  use  it  ?" 

"  Any  layman  presuming  to  follow  his  own  opinion,  follows  the 
opinion  of  a  fool,"  replied  Madame  Mettarie.  "When  St.  Franois 
commanded  his  disciples  to  plant  cabbages  with  their  roots  upper- 
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most,  they  obeyed  ;  and  he  obliged  brother  Matthew  to  whirl  round 
and  round  till  he  fell  on  the  floor;  but  such  blind  obedience  is  good 
for  us.  Above  all,  we  should  seek  to  be  poor  in  money,  and  offend 
not  against  poverty,  but  give  all  we  have  to  Father  Eustace  for  the 
Church.  Every  shilling  held  back  is  a  sin.  Silence,  solitude,  and 
poverty  are  all  we  may  desire,  and  our  prayer  should  be  that  of 
Ignatius,  '  Show  me,  Lord,  the  way  in  which  I  ought  to  walk,  and 
though  you  should  give  me  a  dog  for  my  guide,  I  will  follow  him.' " 

Beatrice  was  very  glad  to  be  herself  left  solitary  and  silent  both, 
when  Madame  Mettarie  swept  herself,  in  a  state  of  humble  self- 
importance,  out  of  the  room,  and  she  soon  after  proceeded  to  try 
the  difficult  navigation  of  finding  her  way  through  the  winding, 
innumerable  passages  and  fragments  of  stairs  to  Lady  Edith's  room. 
Beatrice  felt  herself  a  perfect  Ariadne  threading  through  such  a 
labyrinth  !  She  had  either  gone  up  or  down  the  wrong  flight,  and 
w;is  turning  to  retrace  her  mistaken  footsteps,  when  she  observed  a 
nun-like  figure  clothed  in  a  black  serge  gown,  a  rope  round  her 
waist,  and  a  white  conventual-looking  head-dress  like  that  of  a 
corpse,  walking  slowly  and  very  feebly  along  a  narrow  passage  at 
some  distance,  and  as  she  paused  to  observe  this  picturesque-looking 
apparition,  the  object  of  her  notice  stopped  near  a  door,  and  glanced 
round  before  she  disappeared  within  it.  Beatrice,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, at  once  then  recognised  the  pale  and  emaciated  but  still  beau- 
tiful countenance  of  Bessie  McRonald.  A  sudden  impulse  which 
she  could  not  restrain  made  her  rush  forward,  and  though  the  door 
had  been  hurriedly  closed  behind  her  former  favourite,  Beatrice 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  threw  it  open  and  entered,  determined 
at  length  to  satisfy  her  mind  whether  the  misguided  girl  in  leaving 
home  were  blameable  or  unfortunate,  or  both,  or  neither. 

Tn  a  small  half-dark  room,  without  carpet,  curtains,  or  a  single 
article  of  even  necessary  comfort,  Bessie  lay  prostrate  her  whole 
length  on  the  bare  floor,  and  it  almost  appeared  to  the  startled  mind 
of  Beatrice  that  she  was  licking  the  deal  boards  with  her  tongue. 

"  Can  this  poor  girl  be  really  quite  insane?  Does  she  not  require 
medical  advice,  or  medical  restraint  ?"  thought  Beatrice,  advancing 
resolutely  up  to  Bessie,  and  gently  taking  her  hand.  The  girl 
gazed  hurriedly  up,  an  expression  of  abject  terror  at  first  stamped 
on  every  feature ;  but  storting  and  colouring,  with  a  look  of  almost 
speechless  amazement  at  Beatrice,  she  covered  up  her  face  with  her 
long  dishevelled  hair,  and  exclaimed  in  an  under  tone,  "Miss  Fari- 
nelli!  I  thought  it  had  been  Father  Eustace!  He  comes  here 
every  day  for  an  hour  to  see  me  alone — quite  alone.  Oh,  Miss 
Farinelli,  you  must  go !  Pardon  me  !  He  would  be  so  angry  to 
see  you  or  any  one  here !  I  must  see  him  alone! — always  alone !" 

Bessie  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  They  trembled  visibly, 
and  catching  up  a  crucifix  from  a  little  movable  oratory  which  stood 
near,  she  deluged  it  with  her  tears.  A  long  silence  ensued,  during 
which  Bessie's  agitation  seemed  if  possible  to  increase.  Her  breath 
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came  in  short  quick  gasps,  and  the  little  of  her  face  which  remained 
visible  was  white  as  death. 

"  Bessie,"  said  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  mournful  kindness,  "  I  had 
determined  not  to  leave  this  house  without  seeing  you,  and  this 
early  meeting  seems  quite  providential.  Tell  your  old  friend  and 
true  well-wisher, — are  you  happy  here1?" 

No  answer  came,  but  her  whole  frame  shook  with  emotion ;  her 
hands  filled  with  her  long  fair  hair,  which  hung  in  masses  down  her 
cheek,  became  more  firmly  clenched  against  her  face ;  and  a  deep 
convulsive  sob,  in  spite  of  an  evident  struggle,  forced  itself  out  and 
would  be  heard. 

"I  love  and  pity  you," continued  Beatrice  kindly.  "You  made  a 
well-meant  but  perfectly  uncalled  for  sacrifice  in  forsaking  home 
and  all  who  were  your  real  friends.  Do  you  not  wish  now  to  see 
once  more  your  good  old  uncle  ?" 

"  If  I  could  but  die  !"  said  Bessie,  in  a  low  hurried  whisper,  and 
her  whole  aspect  was  one  of  sinking  misery ;  "  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter!— the  sooner  the  better! — and  it  will  be  soon.  I  have  a  vow  to 
taste  nothing  to-day,  but  it  takes  longer  than  I  thought  to  die  of 
sleeplessness  and  starvation.  Look  here !" 

Bessie  tore  open  her  dress,  and  showed  that  beneath  a  hair  shift 
she  wore  a  large  iron  cross,  spiked  with  nails,  which  fretted  the  deli- 
cate white  skin  off  her  neck.  "  There !  you  see  that !  I  neither 
eat  nor  sleep ;  but  I  have  such  visions  !  Yes !  I  am  happy !"  said 
Bessie,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  and  with  her  eye  fixed  on  the  open  door 
at  which  appeared  the  dark,  handsome,  but  very  stern  countenance 
of  Father  Eustace,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  his  hands  crossed,  and 
his  face,  if  possible,  longer  and  graver  than  ever.  "  Miss  Farinelli !" 
added  Bessie,  in  a  tone  of  solemn  excitement,  which  seemed  to 
Beatrice  mere  mid-summer  madness;  "we  shall  meet  no  more  on 
earth,  but  after  my  death  I  shall  appear  to  you  !  I  shall  watch  over 
you!  I  shall — " 

"Surely,  Sir!"  said  Beatrice,  turning  to  Father  Eustace,  with 
deep  emotions  of  pity  for  the  poor  delirious  girl,  while  he  listened 
in  scornful  silence, "  you  cannot  consider  poor  Bessie  in  her  rational 
.  senses.  She  is  not  at  this  moment  a  responsible  being !  Her  re- 
lations ought  to  be  sent  for.  She  has  an  uncle  who  would  die  for 
her — a  mother  who  doats  on  her — a — " 

"  The  low  grovelling  attachments  of  this  life  are  not  for  a  mind 
exalted  as  hers,"  replied  Father  Eustace,  pointing  an  obstinate 
looking  finger  towards  the  agitated  girl.  "  She  remains  here  from 
choice.  Tell  this  lady  herself,  my  daughter,  that  you  never  knew 
happiness  till  now.  Tell  her  your  real  feelings  on  the  subject." 

"  Yes :  I  am  happy !  I  am  quite  happy !"  answered  Bessie,  forcing 
a  short  hysterical  laugh  ;  "  I  saw  such  a  vision  in  the  garden  yes- 
terday,  bright  and  shining  as  the  sun.  I  am  very  happy." 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  a  look  of  delirious  enthusiasm  and 
looked  upwards,  her  brilliant  eyes  glowing  with  unnatural  fire,  and 
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the  colour  rising  to  her  cheeks  like  waves  of  the  sea.  Father 
Eustace  and  Beatrice  gazed  at  the  beautiful  visionary  with  very 
different  feelings,  and  while  a  tear  of  pity  rolled  silently  and  heavily 
down  the  cheek  of  Beatrice,  Father  Eustace  looked  on  with -a  smile 
of  triumphant  satisfaction.  A  moment  more  and  Bessie  sunk  upon 
the  floor  in  strong  convulsions.  Months  afterwards  did  Beatrice 
remember  in  trembling  horror  the  shrieking  laughter  with  which 
that  poor  girl  kept  for  ever  repeating,  in  anxious  obedience  to  Father 
Eustace's  command,  "  Yes ;  1  am  happy !  I  am  happy !  oh  yes ;  I  am 
happy !" 

"  May  all  those  we  love  be  protected  from  such  happiness  !"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Edith,  with  solemn  fervour,  when  she  heard  the  agi- 
tated narrative  of  Beatrice.  "  That  father-and-daughter  system  in 
the  Romish  Church  is  an  outrage  on  nature,  and  language  cannot 
express  its  evils." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  I  sit  with  sad  civility,  I  read 
With  honest  anguish  and  an  aching  head." — POPE. 

To  Lady  Edith  Tremorne  all  the  withered  joys  and  hopes  of  her 
past  life  had  been  like  autumn  leaves  that  fertilize  the  soil  and 
bring  out  its  noblest  fruits.  In  contrast  to  her  look  of  graceful  and 
intellectual  simplicity  in  the  assembled  party,  no  one  ever  had  an 
air  of  more  insolent  prosperity  than  the  ultra-dignified  Lady.Eagle- 
scairn,  when,  after  having  returned  from  her  forenoon  prayers  at  the 
Popish  Chapel,  where  she  had  been  prostrate  on  the  bare  stone-floor 
before  the  image  of  St.  Bridget  for  an  hour,  she  now  with  queen- 
like  stateliness  accompanied  her  guests  to  luncheon.  How  seldom 
do  those  whose  privilege  it  might  be  to  render  a  circle  pleasant, 
deny  themselves  the  gratification  of  making  it  disagreeable  !  Lady 
Eaglescairn  had  that  most  intolerable  of  all  self-conceit,  which  is 
displayed  by  talking  continually  in  a  pompous  self-satisfied  tone  of 
her  own  humility ;  and  now  with  a  look  of  prodigious  patronage, 
she  took  the  arm  of  Beatrice  to  accompany  her  through  the  large 
old  marble  hall.  It  looked  lofty  and  dull  as  an  empty  church,  and 
Lady  Eaglescairn  spoke  to  her  young  guest  with  the  sort  of  ac- 
knowledged superiority  and  kindness  which  she  might  have  used 
towards  a  favourite  little  spaniel.  In  general,  no  smile  is  so  grati- 
fying as  that  which  it  is  difficult  to  gain,  and  those  who  have,  like 
Lady  Eaglescairn,  a  genius  for  rendering  themselves  disagreeable, 
excite  so  pleasing  a  surprise  when  it  is  their  whim  to  be  pleasant, 
that  it  tells  with  double  effect ;  but  Beatrice  felt  more  the  annoy- 
ance of  seeing  Lady  Edith  neglected  than  the  flattering  preference 
lavished  on  herself. 
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Beatrice,  in  a  state  of  total  discomfort,  took  her  place  at  the 
pompous  luncheon-table.  She  had  fallen  into  a  perfectly  statue- 
like  silence,  being  above  all,  vexed  and  astonished  to  see  the  marked 
neglect  shown  to  the  person  she  venerated  above  all  on  earth, 
though  Lady  Edith's  own  distinguished  nature  prevented  her  feeling 
at  all  humiliated  by  the  ill-manners  of  another.  Beatrice,  contrast- 
in^  her  own  happy  home  with  the  present  scene  of  magnificent 
fcxclusiveness,  the  grandest  and  dullest  entertainment  she  had  ever 
sat  down  to,  .thought  how  truly  it  has  been  said,  "  Better  is  a  crust 
of  bread  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hated  therewith." 

Lady  Edith  seemed  almost  to  read  the  mind  of  Beatrice,  for  at 
this  moment  their  eyes  met,  and  the  smile  of  her  beloved  benefac- 
tress, full  of  dignity  and  sweetness,  was  the  only  sunbeam  in  the 
room.  One  lady  after  another  dropped  in  to  luncheon  with  a  quite- 
at-home  look,  and  sat  down  in  lazy  silence,  to  eat  with  uncommuni- 
cative appetite ;  and  if  any  one  spoke  at  all  it  was  in  a  whisper  to 
her  nearest  neighbour,  while  anxiously  and  fastidiously  surveying 
every  dish  within  the  range  of  their  sight. 

At  length  an  empty  seat  next  to  Beatrice  became  suddenly  occu- 
pied by  her  lively  friend  Lord  lona,  whom  Lady  Eaglescairn  had 
evidently  expected  to  sit  there,  for  she  smiled  with  her  most 
benignant  smile  as  he  appropriated  it  to  himself  and  as  he  turned  to 
Beatrice  saying,  "  I  am  coming  to  torment  you  again,  Miss  Farinelli, 
and  to  have  some  of  our  usual  conversation  about  nothing !  Let 
me  help  you  now  to  discuss  the  knife  and  fork  question.  While 
I  remain  in  this  house,  you  shall  never  be  without  a  shadow." 

"  Then  I  might  sell  my  own,  like  Peter  Schlemihl,"  replied  Bea- 
trice,  laughing.  "  But  the  poor  man  missed  his  sadly  when  gone !" 

"  As  you  would  miss  me.  Well !  you  put  on  a  stern  forbidding 
mask  to  me  externally,  but  I  hope  it  is  in  jest,  and  that  a  smiling 
face  is  behind !  It  really  is  kind  of  you  to  come  here  and  enliven 
the  slowest  of  all  houses  !" 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  my  misfortune,  to  make  it  still  slower !" 

"  That  would  be  quite  beyond  human  power.  Father  Eustace, 
who  rules  in  this  Castle,  is  not,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  an 
admirer  of  happy  human  faces.  There  are,  however,  in  this  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedle-dee  society  of  my  mother's  favourite  friends,  some 
rather  diverting  persons,  if  properly  studied.  As  Rochefoucault 
says, '  People  generally  make  themselves  ridiculous,  not  for  what 
they  are,  but  for  what  they  pretend  to  be.'  Since  you  have  made 
your  debut  to-day  on  our  stage,  I  must  introduce  you  to  the  actors, 
and  as  I  never  tell  fibs  even  in  jest,  you  must  be  told  how  blotted 
and  disfigured  is  the  page  of  most  lives  here  by  folly  and  affectation. 
I  shall  give  you  an  inquisitorial  survey  of  all  these  people's  private 
histories  and  characters." 

"  Not  here !  not  now  in  their  presence !"  whispered  Beatrice 
hurriedly,  and  then  added  with  an  arch  smile  of  humour,  "  unless, 
indeed,  you  choose  to  begin  with  your  own." 
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"  What  a  knavish  suggestion  of  yours  to  draw  out  all  my  egotism, 
Well !  ask  ten  thousand  questions,  and  lei  me  answer  them.  After 
that,  since  truth  is  truth,  I  shall  tell  you  all  my  good  qualities  more 
truly  than  if  I  were  a  magnetoscope,  beginning,  as  autobiographies* 
usually  do, — 'I  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  the  county  of 
Blankshire '" 

"  To  end  with  nil  your  most  confidential  letters  and  most  private 
remarks !"  added  Beatrice,  giving  a  low  musical  laugh.  "  I  should 
be  quite  afraid  of  becoming  celebrated  myself  now,  in  case  some 
hungry  author  might  poison  me  to  make  a  profit  of  my  memoirs." 

"  Nobody  escapes  appearing  in  the  press,  and  few  wish  to  escape. 
Observe  my  cousin  Anne's  Popish  governess  at  the  other  end  of 
this  table  in  white,  fit  to  be  a  frontispiece  to  the  '  Magasin  des 
Modes.'  She  always  wears  a  muslin  robe,  having  read  that  it  is 
the  usual  costume  of  heroines,  and  tries  to  look  as  like  as  possible 
to  a  blushing  rosebud.  Anne  says  Miss  Turton  asked  one  day 
at  the  milliner's  for  a  '  sentimental  bonnet,'  and  her  governess-ship 
keeps  a  diary  for  no  eye  but  her  own,  which  is  to  be  published  as 
soon  as  she  takes  the  veil  in  a  convent,  to  which  she  is  going  soon 
at  Inverness.  That  will  be  a  grand  piece  of  excitement  for  her  next 
month.  Miss  Turton  is  vain  to  perfect  insanity,  and  her  great 
object  in  life  is,  to  cause  a  sensation,  which  she  will  do  for  a  day, 
when  plunging  into  her  cell  finally  at  St  Bridget's." 

"  What  a  strange  governess  to  select  for  the  young  heiress  !  I 
thought  Lady  Strathnrden  had  been  a  very  pious  Protestant  ?" 

"  So  she  is !  as  good  and  well-meaning  a  fiddle-faddle  old  dow- 
ager us  exists,  and  perfectly  heart-broken  about  Anne.  My  mother 
must  have  been  mistaken,  for  she,  in  a  disastrous  hour,  recom- 
mended Miss  Turton  as  a  strict  Protestant,  her  only  fault  that 
she  was  too  bigoted  against  all  papists  and  Popery.  My  mother's 
lato  brother,  Lord  Stratharden,  was  a  papist,  but  his  widow  had  a 
right  which  she  greatly  valued,  to  educate  her  daughter  in  her  own 
faith.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  now,  and  sometimes  only  too  late 
in  the  evening,  my  pretty  cousin  Anne  may  be  seen  walking  alone 
ivith  Father  Eustace  in  his  character  of  confessor,  their  heads  down, 
their  steps  slow,  jbeir  whole  aspect  indicating  a  sort  of  spiritual 
flirtation,  and  the  only  point  on  which  Anne  and  her  governess 
differ,  my  aunt  tells  me,  is  a  bitter  jealousy  which  has  arisen 
between  them  relating  to  Father  Eustace.  As  my  cousin  inherits 
all  the  enormous  Stratharden  estates,  she  is  well  worth  entrapping, 
and  no  pains  have  been  spared.  It  will  visibly  be  the  death  cf  that 
good,  religious,  only-too-indulgent  mother,  my  aunt,  now  quite 
superseded  ;  but  do  what  she  may,  the  governess,  the  pupil,  and  the 
s  'irdisant  '  Father'  cannot  be  separated,  tor  habit  has  caused  Lady 
Anne  to  foil  into  their  grasp  as  if  she  were  in  a  man-trap.  Yet  we 
often  laugh  ready  to  die  over  Miss  Turton's  absurdities,  and  you 
may  hear  how  Anne  is  now  appealing  to  Miss  Turton's  opinions 
that  she  may  laugh  at  them.  The  governess  fancies  herself  a 
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poetess,  and  having  strung  some  jingling  rhymes  together  once, 
Sonnets  to  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  the  Snow-drops,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  London  Fog,  she  enclosed  them  to  '  Gordon's  Maga- 
zine,' saying  she  was  not '  a  poor  author  in  want  of  her  dinner,  but 
a  poet  inspired  by  sentiment  and  enthusiasm.'  The  editor  wrote 
back,  in  the  usual  polite  tone  of  rejection,  that  these  were  without 
exception  the  most  beautiful  verses  he  had  ever  read,  but  they  did 
not  exactly  suit  his  pages." 

"  How  very  kind  not  to  unmask  a  pleasing  delusion !"  said 
Beatrice.  "  I  never  do." 

"  It  is  most  diverting  to  put  Miss  Turton  into  a  state  of  beautiful 
confusion  by  catching  her  sometimes  gazing  at  herself  in  a  stream, 
which  she  thinks  more  poetical  than  a  mirror,  warbling  an  air  very 
much  out  of  tune,  and  trying  to  persuade  herself  that  she  is  an 
Arcadian  Shepherdess,  fond  of  reclining  on  the  damp  grass,  and 
picking  wild  flowers,"  continued  Lord  lona.  "  Miss  Turton  said  to 
me  lately,  in  her  usual  seraphic  tone  of  affectation, '  I  never  si  umber 
when  I  can  avoid  it.  I  like  best  to  be  surprised  by  sleep,  and 
instead  of  a  pillow,  to  repose  my  cheek  on  a  book  of  devotion.' " 

"  It  must  be  very  irritating  if  no  one  coincides  in  Miss  Turton's 
high  estimate  of  her  own  merits,"  said  Beatrice,  unable  to  resist  an 
extempore  fit  of  laughing:  "Miss  Turton  probably  lives  under  a 
continual  sense  of  injury  and  of  injustice  from  an  unappreciating 
world." 

"And  it  is  this  mass  of  affectations  and  absurdities,  that  after 

having  wasted  some  years  in  spoiling  the  education  of  my  cousin 

Anne,  is  going  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  a  convent  as  too  good 

.  for  the  world.      She  means  to  set  herself  up  in  the  character  of  a 

I  Popish  saint;  as  those  people  who  are  least  fit  for  domestic  and 

'  Christian  duties  at  home,  are  those  who  become  canonized  at  Rome." 

Miss  Turton  at  this  moment  turned  ostentatiously  round  to  the 
consequential-looking  butler,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  very  audible, 
though  she  affected  secrecy,  "  Pray  inquire  for  me,  as  this  is  Friday, 
whether  these  whitings  are  fried" with  butter  or  with  lard?  Also, 
if  the  roast  potatoes  were  done  under  the  roast  beef,  or  only  under 
the  wild  duck."  Seeing  Lord  lona  listening  with  assumed  gravity, 
Miss  Turton  added  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  superlative  excellence,  "  I 
was  quite  taken  in  last  Friday  by  an  omelette  cooked  with  gravy." 

"  Little  things  are  great  to  little  minds,"  muttered  Lord  lona. 
"Your  luncheon,  Miss  Turton,  would  not  satisfy  a  sylph.  My  fast- 
ing consists  in  never  eating  more  than  is  good  for  me ;  but  pray 
what  authority  have  you  in  Scripture  for  preferring  fish  and  wild- 
duck  to  beef?  May  you  not  as  well  made  a  religion  of  eating  rice 
instead  of  potatoes?  Any  one  might  call  it  a  religious  duty 
always  to  wear  pink  ribbons  rather  than  blue,  or  to  drink  cider 
rather  than  tea ;  but  unless  such  distinctions  are  commanded  in  thu 
Bible,  they  are  no  part  of  Christianity.  When  you  become  a  nun, 
Miss  Turton,  I  do  wonder  how  you  will  feel  after  the  show  is  over 
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the  crowd  dispersed,  the  excitement  subsided,  and  yourself  forgot- 
ten. I  hear  you  are  then  to  take  a  situation  as  your  own  house- 
maid, ""o  sweep  your  cell  and  make  your  bed!  I  dare  say  the 
maida  here  would  gladly  lend  you  a  broom,  and  accept  your  aid  in 
what  they  call  'doing  out  the  rooms.'  Had  you  been  an  Indian 
widow,  I  should  certainly  have  witnessed  your  burning  in  a  suttee" 

The  attention  of  Beatrice  became  at  this  moment  caught,  by  ob- 
serving the  intense  interest  with  which  Lady  Edith  was  listening  to 
a  dialogue  between  Lady  Eaglescairn  and  the  Duchess  of  Dorches- 
ter, whose  ideas  at  first  strayed  about  from  subject  to  subject,  as  a 
bird  hops  from  twig  to  twig,  while  the  particularly  matter-of-fact 
tone  of  her  mind  made  her  Grace's  conversation  seem  dry  and 
tasteless  as  a  stale  biscuit.  At  length  she  said  to  her  attentive 
hostess,  in  a  tone  of  most  benignant  cordiality,  and  suppressing  her 
customary  yawn  : 

"  You  know,  dear  Lady  Eaglescairn,  I  always  am  so  obliged  for 
the  favour  of  your  advice ;  and  though  that  curate  you  kindly 
recommended  very  soon  left  our  church  for  Romanism,  and  carried 
over  some  of  our  most  influential  tenants  along  with  him,  still  that 
was  no  fault  of  yours.  By  the  way,  do  let  me  thank  you  now  for  this 
very  perfect  nursery  governess,  who  has  arrived  to-day.  So  d-propos 
your  finding  her  at  once  !  She  seems  beyond  all  praise,  as  if  made 
to  order,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  find  a  disengaged  English  woman 
in  this  neighbourhood,  where  it  could  so  little  be  hoped.  The  Duke 
says  she  is  the  most  sensible  woman  he  ever  spoke  to.  Her  con- 
versation is  one  ever-flowing  tide  of  complaisance.  She  agrees  with 
him  in  everything,  and  has  a  horror  of  the  Jesuits !  Excuse  me — • 
but  that  remark — that  monstrosity  slipped  off  my  Protestant  tongue 
by  accident,  and  quite  promiscuously." 

Beatrice  felt  surprised  during  this  rambling  speech  from  the 
duchess,  to  perceive  that  Lady  Eagiescairn  fell  into  a  state  of  em- 
barrassment which  it  was  evident  she  could  neither  conceal  nor  sup- 
press. Her  Grace  of  Dorchester's  gratitude  continued  in  a  most 
voluble  state  of  animation,  which  evidently  increased  the  confusion 
of  her  greatly  perplexed  hostess,  though  Lady  Eaglescairn  might 
as  easily  have  intercepted  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  a  tea-tup,  as 
attempted  to  impede  the  flow  of  her  Grace's  animated  communica- 
tions. 

"  My  eldest  boy  is  charmed  with  some  pretty  books  the  new  go- 
verness showed  him !  I  had  not  time  to  do  more  than  glance  at 
them,  but  the  little  allegory  of  '  The  Golden  Fountain '  is  enchant- 
ing,— also  '  The  Dream  of  Delights ;'  *  The  Tom  Flower '  is  very- 
touching,  and  likewise  '  The  Guardian  Spirit.'  It  contains  a  beauti- 
ful frontispiece  of  a  child  with  its  eyes  bandaged  and  its  hands  tied 
behind,  but  carefully  led  up  an  impossible  precipice  by  a  sort  of 
fairy  with  wings.  I  did  not  clearly  catch  the  meaning,  but  she  says 
these  books  are  all  excellent  little  Protestant  stories,  and  so  im- 
proving." 
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"Allow  me  to  say,  that  I  think  the  '  Goody  Two  Shoes,'  or  «  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton,'  of  our  own  nursery  days,  were  much  safer  studies 
for  the  young,  and  quite  as  true  as  these,  which  have  recently  led,  in 
some  sad  instances,  to  very  disastrous  consequences,"  observed  Lady 
Edith,  in  an  undertone  to  the  Duchess,  while  Lady  Eaglescairn  was 
giving  some  directions  to  the  butler.  "  The  very  books  your  grace 
has  named,  were  lent  to  the  children  of  my  industrial  school  by  an 
English  schoolmistress  there  last  summer,  who  deceived  me  as  to 
her  real  faith,  and  misled  one  of  my  most  promising  pupils." 

"  Not  a  Papist  ? "  whispered  the  Duchess  in  a  tone  of  unmitigated 
horror.  "  What  would  my  Duke  say,  if  such  a  thing  ever  happened 
in  our  family !  But  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  either  him  or  me. 
We  have  all  our  eyes  open  !  Jn  these  times  it  is  necessary  to  be 
very  circumspect.  Excuse  me,  Lady  Eaglescairn — you  and  I  have 
agreed  to  differ  and  be  friends.  My  Duke  always  says  that  we 
Tudors  are  as  old  a  Protestant  family,  as  you  De  Bathes  are  Roman 
Catholic,  therefore  we  could  never  forgive  ourselves  if  my  boy, — 
likely  to  have  such  a  stake  in  this  country, — were  in  his  very  infancy 
charged  to  the  muzzle  with  religious  controversy.  You  tell  me  that 
there  are  the  highest  testimonials  to  Mrs.  Lor " 

"  Yes !  yes  !  "  interrupted  Lady  Eaglescairn,  hurriedly,  while  a 
deep  blush  overspread  her  countenance,  and  she  almost  buried  it 
over  a  large  tumbler  of  water.  "Your  governess  has  many, — vo- 
lumes of  testimonials" 

"Particularly  from  your  excellent  friend" : — 

"  Yes  !  from  everybody  ! — from  all  my  most  esteemed  correspond- 
ents,— Lady  Linlithgow, — and  Lady " 

"  But  especially,"  persisted  the  unstoppable  Duchess,  who  was 
not  accustomed  to  follow  the  lead  of  any  one;  "  my  duke  and  I 
pin  our  faith  implicitly  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Clinton." 

Lady  Edith  exchanged  a  look  of  consternation  with  Beatrice,  and 
then  the  dark  suspicion  that  hovered  in  their  minds  becoming  con- 
firmed, Lady  Edith  anxiously  fixed  her  penetrating  eyes  on  Lady 
Eaglescairn,  who  seemed  reading  out  of  her  plate  as  she  bent  down 
over  it,  and  replied  hesitatingly,  "  I  cannot  answer  for  Mrs.  Lorraine's 
morals.,  but  her  principles  are  excellent.  I  believe  Mr.  Clinton  knows 
her  well  and  esteems  her  much.  He  has  great  reason  to  do  so.  She 
had  a  severe  struggle  of  mind  on  some  religious  points  which  he 
piloted  her  through  with  most  exemplary  wisdom  and  kindness. 
You  may  rest  assured  she  is  a  perfect  treasure." 

It  now  flashed  into  the  memory  of  Beatrice,  that  as  she  drove 
through  Clanmarina  that  morning,  the  little  village-shop  of  Mrs. 
Lorraine  was  unexpectedly  shut  up,  and  had  a  deserted,  uninhabited 
aspect ;  therefore  this  highly  extolled  Protestant  governess,  with  a 
bushel  of  testimonials,  was  evidently  no  other  than  Mrs.  Lorcame, 
a  suspicion  which  became  confirmed  by  the  final  words  of  the  poor 
misguided  duchess. 

"  Well !  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  have  Mr.  Clinton's  warrant,  foi 
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really  I  do  not  fully  understand  everything  on  these  subjects,  and 
might  have  been  deceived.  Your  protegee  tells  me  she  is  in  mourn- 
ing for  several  near  relations,  therefore  begs  to  live  quite  secluded 
during  some  weeks,  that  she  may  give  attention  night  and  day  to 
my  boy  till  this  party  disperses.  The  doctors  have  forbid  her  to 
eat  any  animal  food.  In  fact  she  seems  willing  to  live  on  a  crust, 
and  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  I  never  saw  any  one  more  accommodat- 
ing, and  so  humble  that  she  never  lifts  her  eyes  from  the  ground." 

"  That  is  what  Jesuits  call  '  the  custody  of  the  eyes,' "  observed 
Lady  Edith,  quietly.  "  I  never  yet  found  any  one  to  be  trusted 
who  could  not  look  me  in  the  face,  eye  to  eye,  as  well  as  mind  to 
mind." 

"But,"  whispered  the  duchess,  earnestly,  "pray  tell  me,  Lady 
Edith,  do  you  think  Mrs.  Lorraine  capable  of  assuming  two 
characters  ]" 

"  Not  only  two,  but  twenty,"  replied  Lady  Edith.  "  You  would 
very  much  underrate  Mrs.  Lorraine's  powers  as  an  actress,  by  sup- 
posing her  limited  to  so  small  a  range  of  parts.  Mrs.  Lorraine 
belongs  to  that  fearful  religion  which  gives  a  license  to  tell  any  lie, 
if  it  be  for  the  good  of  yourself  or  others,  and  you  may  read  now  in 
the  life  of  a  certain  favourite  Papist,  Saint  Alphonso  Liguori,  this 
very  un-English  and  un-Christian  opinion.  '  For  a  just  cause,  it  is 
lawful  to  confirm  equivocation  with  an  oath.'  Think,  then,  what 
hope  there  is  that  Mrs.  Lorraine  will  ever  betray  her  own  secret  to 
you,  or  declare  truly  who  and  what  she  is/' 

"  But,"  said  the  duchess,  incredulously,  "  you  do  not  seriously 
believe  that  anything  calling  itself  a  religion  can  teach  immorality." 

"  As  to  that,  Lady  Eaglescairn  herself  says  she  cannot  answer  for 
Mrs.  Lorraine's  morals,  but  that  her  principles  are  excellent.  Read 
the  lives  of  the  five  saints  of  1829,  and  you  will  find  that  they  had 
no  morals.  According  to  the  creed  of  that  sect,  a  son  may  rejoice 
at  his  father  being  murdered,  if  thereby  good  accrues  from  it  to  the 
Church  ;  and  when  a  servant  thinks  himself  underpaid  in  respect  to 
wages,  he -may  help  himself  to  the  difference.  If  Mrs.  Lorraine 
thinks  her  services  to  you  worth  100Z.  per  annum,  and  you  give  her 
only  50/.,  she  is  sole  judge  of  her  own  merits,  and  may  rob  you  of 
the  balance  in  any  way  most  convenient.  Do  not  be  deterred  by  the 
almost  romantic  viilany  of  these  doctrines,  from  believingthat  they  are 
taught  now  by  the  Jesuits  in  England,  for  I  have  collected  chapter 
and  verse  from  their  own  writings,  more  than  I  dare  repeat.  Any  day 
your  grace  may  see  my  little  volume,  and  then  '  by  their  works  ye 
shall  know  them.'  Some  of  their  books  are  a  perfect  Paganism  of 
corruption,  frightful  to  those  who  examine,  and  incredible  to  those 
who  do  not." 

WhHe  this  conversation  was  going  on,  two  gentlemen,  who 
seemed  quite  at  home  in  the  house,  though  they  had  arrived  only  aa 
hour  before,  were  seated  together  in  the  embrasure  of  a  distant 
window,  carrying  on  a  low  earnest  conversation,  evidently  forgetful 
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that  any  human  being  was  in  the  room  but  themselves.  The  clear 
hard  voice  of  the  elder,  all  power  and  no  expression,  sounded  in  an 
almost  continual  flood  of  energetic  discourse.  It  was  but  seldom 
interrupted,  and  only  for  a  short  moment,  by  the  very  harmonious 
and  beautiful  tone  of  his  young  companion,  who  seemed  listening 
to  the  other  with  reverential  awe.  At  length  they  both  rose,  while 
the  young  man,  vith  evident  feebleness  of  health  and  strength, 
languidly  strolled  towards  the  luncheon  table.  A  mass  of  night- 
black  hair  overshadowed  a  thin  emaciated  countenance,  so  perfectly 
colourless  to  the  very  lips,  that  it  seemed  like  a  beautiful  mask  of 
alabaster,  and  he  never  raised  his  eyes  till  the  last  remark  of  Lady 
Edith  reached  his  ear.  He  suddenly,  then,  looked  up  with  a  start 
of  astonishment,  the  colour  rushed  in  a  flood  of  scarlet  to  his  very 
forehead,  his  eyes  became  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  rapture, 
and  rushing  with  hurried  steps  to  where  she  sat,  he  almost  franti- 
cally clasped  the  hands  of  Lady  Edith  in  his  own,  and  staggering 
into  a  chair  fainted  away. 

"  Allan  !  dear  Allan  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Edith  in  accents  of  inex- 
pressible grief,  as  she  gazed  with  all  the  sorrow  that  a  mother  could 
have  felt  at  the  lifeless  wreck  before  her :  "  Can  this  be  Allan  ?  Oh ! 
how  changed !" 

Beatrice  had  stood  up  with  all  the  other  guests  in  consternation 
and  confusion,  while  her  spirit  at  once  discerned  who  was  the  heart- 
broken and  wasted  being,  a  momentary  glimpse  of  whom  had  already 
excited  her  sympathising  pity.  This  then  was  her  long-desired 
meeting  with  the  associate  of  her  childhood, — loved  as  a  brother, 
prayed  for  since  his  boyhood,  and  now  probably  lost  to  her  com- 
panionship for  ever.  Tears  coursed  each  other  irresistibly  down  her 
cheek,  pale  with  grief  and  agitation,  as  she  tried  to  conquer,  or  at 
least  to  conceal  her  agitation ;  but  there  was  one  eye  fixed  upon 
her  with  searching  interest,  not  to  be  avoided,  and  that  was  the  eye 
of  her  new  friend,  Lord  lona,  who  contrived  with  apparent  careless- 
ness to  screen  her  from  observation.  She  felt  the  delicacy  of  his 
considerate  attention  in  that  trying  moment,  and  with  a  grateful 
glance  more  than  rewarded  him. 

Mr.  Ambrose  now  advanced,  and  stood  beside  his  insensible  pupil 
and  nephew.  His  countenance  was  perfectly  placid  and  immovable 
without  one  such  momentary  indication  of  human  feeling  as  any 
mortal  face  might  naturally  have  now  displayed,  but  assuming  ar 
indisputable  right  to  act  for  Sir  Allan,  he  tacitly  excluded  the  at 
tentions  of  the  other  guests,  and  only  noticed  the  presence  of  Ladj 
Edith,  by  taking  from  her  hand  a  glass  of  wine  she  had  poured  oin 
for  Allan,  saying,  "  Pardon  me,  Madam  !  My  nephew  fasts  all  thu 
week !" 

"  What !"  asked  Lady  Edith,  "  neither  wine  nor  cordials,  if  h. 
were  to  die  for  want  of  them  ?" 

"  Let  me  entreat,"  answered  Mr.  Ambrose, "  that  as  Allan's  nerve-- 
are  exceedingly  weak>  you  will  not  appear  when  he  recovers.  Thi 
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unlucky  necessity  for  our  returning  here  has  quite  upset  him.  Allan 
was  most  unaccountably  low  during  our  whole  journey  from  Rome, 
and  must  remain  some  days  secluded  in  his  own  private  room  now, 
to  recruit." 

"No  wonder  he  needs  it,"  whispered  Lord  lona  to  Beatrice,  in 
his  wisest  tone ;  "  I  am  singular  enough  to  know  that  I  am  myself 
mortal,  but  well  do  I  guess  the  sort  of  thing  McAlpine  goes  through, 
from  my  own  experience.  I  nearly  sunk  under  it  myself;  but 
Father  Eustace,  then  my  confessor,  was  proud  of  my  '  frost-bit 
feet  and  dirty  serge,'  crusts  of  bread  for  a  fortnight,  and  midnight 
vigils.  As  a  boy  I  used  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  thrown  out  to  the 
sparrows,  and  often  slept  standing  or  walking.  McAlpine  is  hardly 
ever  now  quite  awake,  for  sleep  steals  over  him  against  his  will,  or 
without  his  knowledge,  but  one  cannot  trick  him  into  unconsciously 
eating." 

Beatrice  soon  after  found  Lady  Edith  in  the  quiet  sanctuary  of 
her  own  room,  where  prostrate  on  her  knees  she  wept  such  tears 
of  anguish  as  only  strong  minds  can  ever  shed.  She  now  believed 
that  Allan  loved  her  as  before,  loved  his  uncle's  memory,  and  pre- 
served all  the  kind  affections  of  his  boyhood  ;  but  she  saw  how 
boundless  was  the  authoritative  influence  of  Mr.  Ambrose ;  how 
deeply  Allan's  faith  had  been  tampered  with,  and  how  small  her 
own  hopes  could  be  of  gaining  access  to  the  dear  object  of  her  early 
instructions  and  subsequent  prayers. 

Sir  Allan  and  Mr.  Ambrose  appeared  no  more  that  day,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  strange  to  Lady  Edith,  with  her  retired 
habits,  than  to  find  herself  in  so  very  gay  a  circle  and  so  obviously 
an  unwelcome  guest,  though  she  now  felt  more  than  at  first,  that 
being  invited,  duty  and  affection  bound  her  to  remain  so  long  as 
Beatrice  did,  if  not  also  for  the  sake  of  Allan,  so  dear  to  her  memory, 
but  whose  name  now  was  never  heard. 

In  the  whirlpool  of  small  talk  around,  Lady  Edith,  though  ex- 
tinguished herself,  derived  much  amusement  from  listening  with 
intelligent  curiosity  to  the  best  talkers  near,  and  especially  the  Lord 
lona,  laughing  and  chatting  with  Beatrice,  who  never  left  the  side 
of  her  benefactress,  but  always  hovered  near,  all  dimples  and  smiles,, 
the  admired  of  many  admirers,  while  inexpressibly  amused  and 
surprised  at  the  audacity  of  Lord  lona's  wit,  when  once  fairly  started 
in  a  favourite  vein  of  nonsense. 

"  I  have  a  magical  ring  here,  Miss  Farinelli,  which  tells  me,"  he 
said  slily,  "  all  that  everybody  thinks  of  myself,  and  I  am  consulting 
it  at  this  moment  as  to  your  opinion." 

"  What  a  mortifying  answer  it  will  give !"  replied  Beatrice, 
laughing.  "  No  wonder  you  learn  diffidence." 

"  There  now  you  are  immensely  mistaken  !  I  might  safely  agree, 
like  the  Sultana  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  to  lose  my  own  head  as 
soon  as  I  cease  to  please,  and,"  added  he,  bowing,  "  to  be  pleased. 

"  You  seem  very  easily  pleased  with  yourself  and  others," 
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Beatrice,  jestingly ;  "  I  carry  a  thermometer  to  tell  me  what  I  ought 
to  think  of  myself,  and  it  never  rises  above  zero." 

Lady  4nne  Darlington,  at  once,  on  the  shortest  notice,  began  a 
vehement,  undying,  boarding-school  friendship  for  Beatrice  on  the 
most  romantic  model.  They  had  already  exchanged  bouquets,  and 
would  probably  be  soon  at  the  pitch  of  exchanging  locks  of  hair, 
but  meanwhile  she  astonished  Beatrice  by  her  very  decided  manner, 
her  irrepressible  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  amusement,  her  frolick- 
sorne  vivacity,  and.her  indefatigable  flow  of  spirits.  "  I  am  so  glad," 
she  said  next  evening,  "  to  find  a  person,  place,  or  thing  as  young 
as  myself  in  this  old  house  !" 

"  It  is  a  complete  melo-drama,  I  suppose,  with  a  ghost,  an  eastern 
turret,  and  a  trap-stair,"  replied  Beatrice  smiling ;  "  very  grand  and 
very  gloomy." 

"  Come,  you  seem  both  gentle  and  mirthful,"  said  Lady  Anne ; 
"  let  us  be  inseparable  friends." 

As  the  two  young  girls  sat  side  by  side,  they  grouped  in  beauti- 
ful contrast  together  on  the  sofa  before  Lady  Edith,  with  Lord  lona 
entertaining  the  trio  in  his  best  style  of  nonsense  on  his  favourite 
subject,  Lady  Anne's  pet  governess. 

"  Miss  Turton  is  perfect  in  the  art  of  looking  religious.  Her 
attitudes  in  the  drawing-room  always  seem  as  if  she  were  sitting 
for  the  picture  of  a  saint.  There,  Anne !  look  now  !  your  invaluable 
governess  has  her  clasped  hands  resting  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
slightly  turned  up  in  a  state  of  transcendental  enthusiasm !  Yet 
biing  her  back  to  common  life,  and  no  one  is  such  a  manufacturer 
of  petty  grievances,  so  given  to  take  offence,  and  to  imagine  imagi- 
nary slights,  as  well  as  imaginary  conquests.  My  whole  life 
is  one  unsuccessful  effort  to  prevent  her  being  either  in  love 
with  me  or  hating  me." 

"  Poor  soul !"  said  Lady  Anne,  bursting  into  a  juvenile  peal  of 
laughter,  "  She  has  had  three  disappointments  this  year — all 
excellent  speculations  too !" 

"Speculations!"  asked  Lord  lona,  looking  full  of  laughing 
intelligence.  "  What,  in  the  railways !" 

"  Pshaw,  George !  you  know  very  well,  the  old  story !"  said  Lady 
Anne,  in  a  most  fascinating  half-petulant  tone  of  humour.  "  She 
was  always  as  romantic,  you  know,  as  any  abigail  on  the  stage. 
Miss  Turton  told  me  sentimentally  yesterday,  looking  d  la  Siddons, 
and  expanding  her  chest  like  an  air  cushion,  with  sighs,  that 
her  affections  have  been  blighted !" 

"  Nonsense !  all  our  affections  have  been  blighted !  everybody's 
are  :  yours  are,  mine  are,  Miss  F.-irinelli's  are.  If  everybody  retires 
into  a  living  grave  who  fancies  their  affections  blighted,  we  shall 
have  nobody  left.  I  well  remember  last  June,  when  Miss  Turton 
intended  in  the  first  place  to  marry  a  Welsh  curate,  and  in  the 
second  place  failing  him,  a  free  church  clergyman,  both  excellent 
men,  but  poorer  than  church  mice,  as  neither  had  a  church.  Then 
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she  thought  herself  engaged  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  He  held  the  Epis- 
copal  Chapel  at  Inverness,  and  turned  out  to  have  been,  from  the 
first,  a  Jesuit  Priest  performing  Protestant  services  by  special  dis- 
pensation from  his  superior.  That  is  quite  a  common  manoeuvre 
now,  against  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  as  a  blind 
to  conceal  his  being  a  Popish  priest,  pretended  he  was  engaged  t« 
poor  deluded  Miss  Turton.  The  Duke  of  Dorchester  blew  up  the 
mine  by  recognising  Mr.  Fitzgerald  as  Father  Dominiek,  from  the 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Naples." 

"  That  was  Priest-craft  and  Jesuit-craft  indeed !"  exclaimed  Bea- 
trice with  irrepressible  indignation.  "  If  the  saints  of  Rome  be  such 
men  what  must  the  sinners  be  !" 

"  But  Miss  Turton,  being  thrown  out  of  all  situations,  is  now 
finally  devoted  to  celibacy  and  Father  Eustace !"  added  Lord  lona, 
watching  the  effect  of  what  he  said  on  Lady  Anne,  who  coloured 
slightly  and  looked  down.  "  When  your  confessor  enters  the 
room  it  becomes  evident  that  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  Miss 
Turton  are  engrossed  with  almost  adoring  interest,  in  catching  his 
every  word  and  action !  In  her  estimation  he  is  evidently  a  perfect 
demi-god,  and  as  those  whose  feelings  are  most  excitable  on  some 
points  are  naturally  most  excitable  on  all,  your  worthy  governess 
has  given  up  all  her  '  speculations,'  for  the  one  absorbing  object  of 
pleasing  Father  Eustace.  Look  now  at  her  St.  Agnes  expression 
in  gazing  with  adoration  at  this  picture  of  St.  Anthony,  by  Teniers  !" 

"  What  a  tongue  you  have !"  said  Lady  Anne,  unable  to  resist 
the  influence  of  her  cousin's  lively  humour,  and  recovering  her  usual 
careless  grace  of  manner.  "  I  wonder  in  the  convent  how  she  will 
manage  a  long  broom!" 

"  If  she  merely  shut  a  door  it  was  in  an  attitude  fit  to  play  the 
harp  in,  with  simpering  face  and  downcast  eyes ;  but  I  have  a  vision 
before  me  now,  of  poor  dear  Miss  Turton,  next  week  virtuously 
walking  to  her  convent  chapel  over  the  snow,  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  living  in  a  trance  without  food,  till  she  become  so 
spiritualized,  that^he  is  visibly  suspended  a  little  way  up  in  the  air, 
telling  her  beads  at  about  a  yard  from  the  ground.  She  might  as 
well  attempt  climbing  to  heaven  on  a  rope  of  sand  as  to  ascend  by 
all  her  own  absurd  affectations." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Turton  !"  said  he,  looking  as  amusingly  malicious  as  a 
young  kitten.  "  We  were  just  talking  of  you!  It  quite  spoils  you 
being  in  such  rude  health  now,  for  there  is  nothing  I  admire  so 
much  as  a  graceful  invalid ;  and  it  is  a  sad  blunder  to  wear  coloured 
flowers  in  your  bouquet — they  are  reckoned  quite  vulgar  now. 
They  shou'cl  all  be  pure  white.  I  could  not  have  supposed  you 
making  such  a  mistake." 

"No  one  has  a  more  off-hand  way  of  saying  unpleasant  truths— 
if  they  are  truths — than  you,  my  Lord !"  replied  Miss  Turton  with 
a  stage  laugh,  but  looking  excessively  angry ;  while  trying  not  to 
seem  ashamed  of  her  brilliant  bouquet.  "  But  I  shall  be  very  soon 
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beyond  the  reach  of  every  earthly  annoyance,"  and  starting  up  soon 
after,  she  made  her  exit  from  the  room  with  simpering  atfectation, 
tripping  across  the  floor  in  a  style  which  eclipsed  all  her  previous 
performances,  and  might  have  petrified  Cerito  or  Carlotta  Grisi, 
while  Lord  lona,  with  a  most  unamiable  cough  and  satirical  smile, 
directed  Lady  Anne's  eyes  to  watch  Miss  Turton,  looking  more  fit 
for  a  lunatic  'asylum  than  for  a  religious  institution.  "  How  well 
she  would  do  in  a  tableau  !  Could  we  get  up  a  few  scenes  ?  I  am 
excellent  in  charades !" 

"You,  George,  who  are,  as  Byron  said  of  such  another  rattle- 
pated  mortal,  'an  ignorant,  noteless,  timeless,  tuneless  fellow!' 
We  could  not  trust  you  to  be  candle-snuffer,  or  you  would  snuff  all 
the  candles  out !" 

"  What  envy  and  detraction,  cousin  Anne !  but  those  like  me  who 
stand  upon  a  pedestal  must  expect  to  have  stones  thrown  at  them ! 
Apropos  of  throwing  stones :  Father  Eustace  has  been  acting  the 
political  firebrand  at  Clanmarina,  and  worked  up  the  Papists  there 
into  such  a  ferment  of  superstitious  terror  and  excitement  that  our 
election  will  be  riotous  as  an  Irish  fair.  There  are  not  stones  enough 
on  the  road  for  the  Protestant  windows,  and  Father  Eustace  yes- 
terday denounced  Lady  Edith  from  the  pulpit." 

Mr.  Clinton  had  arrived  before  dinner,  but  he  kept  obviously  aloof 
from  that  part  of  the  room  where  Lady  Edith  sat,  and  seemed 
desirous  to  appear  perfectly  unconscious  of  her  presence,  while 
deeply  engaged  in  conversation  with  Father  Eustace.  That  wily 
priest,  who  knew  his  time  for  all  things,  and  could  be  a  perfect 
Proteus,  stern  or  submissive  on  the  shortest  notice — firm  as  a  rock, 
pliant  as  a  willow — felt,  or  rather  feigned  such  an  interest  in 
Mr.  Clinton's  opinions,  looking  into  his  spectacles  with  such  an  air 
of  profound  reverence,  that  the  two  remained  in  apparently  endless 
discussions  together,  during  which  the  cunning  Father  allowed  Mr. 
Clinton,  like  an  unpractised  gamester,  to  gain  every  point  at  first  in 
order  to  his  losing  all  at  last. 

"  Father  Eustace  is  a  man  of  supernatural  intellect,  yet  he.  quite 
looks  up  to  my  husband  for  his  extraordinary  acquirements,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Clinton,  in  a  comfortable,  self-satisfied  tone,  while  Lady 
Edith  fixed  her  deep-set  eyes  anxiously  and  kindly  upon  her.  "  You 
need  not  look  alarmed,  Lady  Edith  !  it  is  the  wildest  notion  that 
there  can  be  any  danger  from  that  agreeable  Jesuit.  His  arguments 
have  not  a  feather's  weight  with  either  my  husband  or  me !  He  has 
distinctly  explained  to  me  six  times  over  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
infallibility,  without  my  ever  understanding  it  one  atom  more 
clearly,  or  being  in  any  danger  of  adopting  it " 

"  Mr.  Clinton  has  surely  altered  his  style  of  dress  lately,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  stern  solemnity  in  his  manner  quite  strange  to 
me ;  I  cannot  like  the  new  cut  of  his  coat  or  of  his  countenance," 
observed  Lady  Edith,  quietly.  "  He  was  always  abstemious,  as  all 
Christians  ought  to  be ;  but  how  very  rigidly  he  fasts  now.  Mrs. 
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Clinton,  let  my  aged  experience  lift  up  its  voice  to  you,  even  though 
you  should  consider  me  speaking  mere  old-womanisms.  Before 
it  be  too  late,  let  me  implore  you,  as  I  do  with  tears,  to  discourage 
that  intimacy." 

"  You  are  become  quite  an  alarmist,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  with  e 
victorious  air,  "  but  never  fear  for  my  husband !  He  is  really  bring- 
ing over  Father  Eustace.  Do  you  remember  the  unaccountable 
antipathy  my  husband  and  Father  Eustace  used  to  show  against 
each  other  in  society?  How  very  different  it  is  now!"  said  Mrs. 
Clinton,  with  an  approving  glance  at  her  husband,  whose  appear- 
ance was  as  great  a  contrast  as  his  nature  to  Father  Eustace.  Mr. 
Clinton's  fair  Saxon  countenance,  with  clear,  prominent,  light  eyes, 
wanted  steadfastness  of  expression,  while  his  quick,  frank,  voluble 
manner  was  strangely  contrasted  by  the  taciturn  contemplative  tone 
of  the  priest,  so  well  adapted  to  the  grave  energy  expressed  in  his 
dark,  handsome,  but  very  sensual-looking  physiognomy.  "  Father 
Eustace  has  become  such  a  friend  to  my  husband  !" 

"  Or  rather  such  a  flatterer !"  observed  Lady  Edith,  glancing  at 
his  look  of  profound  respect  for  what  Mr.  Clinton  was  saying ;  "  I 
scarcely  recognise  your  husband  now  in  the  sort  of  Mediaeval  and 
architectural  dilettante  he  has  lately  become,  and  in  the  kind  of  pre- 
Raphael-ite  costume  he  now  adopts." 

"  Yes !  everything  is  changed  except  his  spectacles,"  whispered 
Lord  lona  to  Beatrice.  "  He  is  always  looking  through  them  like 
the  windows  of  an  old  post-chaise !  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Clinton  will 
be  buried  in  spectacles  !" 

Every  one  in  speaking  to  Lady  Anne  Darlington,  or  in  talking  of 
her,  used  some  nomine  de  caresse,  for  she  was  the  very  idol  of  soci- 
ety. She  was  "  Bijou"  to  her  intimate  friends,  "Anne"  to  her 
mother,  and  "  St.  Cecilia"  to  Lord  lona.  It  seemed  to  Beatrice's 
fascinated  partiality,  that  no  eye  should  look  at  any  one  else  when 
her  new  friend  appeared,  yet  Lady  Anne  was  not  regularly  beauti- 
ful,  though  beauty  might  hide  its  diminished  head  before  the  charm 
o£  her  presence.  Lady  Anne's  dress  had  almost  a  conventual  cha- 
racter in  its  extreme  simplicity,  being  of  rich  black  velvet  in  the 
evening,  and  of  black  cloth  in  the  morning,  worn  on  both  occasions 
up  to  the  throat  and  down  to  the  wrists,  with  white  linen  collar 
and  cuffs.  Her  fair  brown  tresses  were  braided  tightly  round  her 
small  Grecian  head,  and  her  complexion  was  so  dazzlingly  white, 
without  a  tinge  of  colour  on  lip  or  cheek,  that  she  looked  to  Bea- 
trice like  a  beautiful  corpse,  or  the  ghost  that  might  haunt  an  old 
abbey  of  some  murdered  nun.  There  was  in  all  Lady  Anne's  move- 
ments a  singular  grace ;  her  manner  was  natural  as  the  wild-bird  in 
a  hedge ;  she  had  a  spirit  of  enjoyment,  where  others  would  have 
found  only  weariness ;  her  laugh  was  soft  and  musical ;  her  clear 
ringing  lark-like  voice  had  an  enchantment  in  every  tone, — but  who 
shall  describe  her  singing  ?  It  was  such  music  as  Beatrice  had 
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read  of,  or  heard  of,  but  it  had  an  intensity  of  expression  that  she 
never  could  have  conceived.  She  was  entranced  and  amazed  by 
the  noble  stream  of  harmony  which  swelled  and  sank  upon  her  ear 
each  time  Lady  Anne  performed.  While  every  sense  this  evening 
appeared  wrapped  in  ecstacy,  a  low  voice  whispered  close  to  her, 
— it  was  the  voice  of  Lord  lona  speaking  to  Lady  Anne,  in  a  tone 
of  comic  ecstacy,  "  There  is  not  a  finch  in  the  grove  whose  notes 
you  cannot  imitate ;  a  dying  swan  is  nothing  to  you,  Anne.  You 
must  feel  here  like  a  stray  canary-bird  among  ordinary  vulgar  spar- 
rows. What  a  pity  that  Sir  Allan  has  not  come  ^own  yet,  to  throw 
in  his  note  and  to  enjoy  yours  as  he  used  to  do." 

The  faintest  tinge  of  pink  stole  into  the  cream-coloured  cheek  of 
the  fair  "  Bijou,"  who  glanced  uneasily  towards  Beatrice,  and  then 
bent  her  head  over  some  sheets  of  music,  and  began  warbling 
with  most  intense  expression  of  unaffected  feeling,  a  simple  but 
very  mournful  hymn,  while  Father  Eustace  turned  over  the  leaves 
and  accompanied  her.  Beatrice,  radiant  with  delighted  admiration, 
glanced  round  the  circle  to  share  the  pleasure  of  every  listener, 
when  her  eye  was  caught  by  one  countenance  that  startled  and 
shocked  her.  Never  in  all  her  short  experience  of  life  had  Beatrice 
seen  on  any  face  before  an  expression  of  such  intense  and  helpless 
grief,  as  on  the  venerable  countenance  of  Lady  Stratharden,  as  she 
gazed  from  an  obscure  corner  of  the  room  at  her  daughter  and 
Father  Eustace.  Lady  Stratharden's  look  was  one  of  dignified 
sorrow,  but  so  entirely  heart-broken,  that  words  would  be  inade- 
quate to  express  any  part  of  her  grief.  Large  tears  rolled  slowly, 
heavily,  and  unheeded  down  her  pale  wasted  cheek,  arid  once  a  low 
sob  that  would  not  be  suppressed,  became  sadly  audible,  as  if 
wrung  from  her  very  heart,  while  unheeded  tears  gushed  afresh 
from  her  aged  eyes. 

Nothing  excites  so  much  painful  sympathy  as  the  silence  of 
intense  grief,  and  Beatrice  could  not  refrain  from  a  stolen  glance 
occasionally  towards  the  afflicted  mother,  till  at  length  when  Father 
Eustace  and  Lady  Anne  commenced  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  Lady 
Stratharden,  unable  evidently  to  remain  passive  in  the  room, 
attempted  to  rise.  Again  and  again  she  made  an  effort  in  vain,  for 
she  sank  feebly  back  on  the  sofa,  pale  with  agitation,  which  seemed 
every  moment  to  increase.  All  were  pre-occupied  with  the  music, 
and  none  observed  the  grief-stricken  mother  but  Beatrice,  who 
quietly  made  a  pretext  of  looking  at  some  flowers  for  strolling 
towards  that  obscure  corner  where  Lady  Stratharden  was  seated, 
who  instantly  made  her  a  sign  for  help,  and  in  another  minute  they 
were  arm  in  arm  together,  proceeding  slowly  to  Lady  Stratharden's 
dressing-room.  There,  in  a  voice  broken  and  low,  the  agitated 
mother  tried  to  thank  Beatrice  for  her  timuly  aid.  but  her  voice 
failed,  and  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  in  an  agony  of  convulsive 
grief  which  had  no  utterance  but  sobs  of  bitter  anguish.  A 
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stranger  now  did  the  offices  of  kindness  which  a  daughter  should 
have  done,  but  sympathy  was  for  ever  at  an  end  between  the 
mother  and  child. 

"  Miss  Fariuelli,"  said  Lady  Stratharden,  speaking  with  difficulty, 
"I  find  you  can  feel  for  me,  and  understand  all  my  grief.  Let  your 
own  heart  be  its  best  reward.  It  relieves  me  now  to  speak  ol 
one  who  used  to  be  for  ever  beside  me,  and  in  every  hope  or  feeling 
the  same  as  myself.  Oh  !  think  of  the  change.  By  opposing  what 
Father  Eustace  calls  *  the  vocation  of  my  child  for  a  convent,'  I 
have  incurred  a  curse  expressed  in  his  most  fearful  language.  It 
does  not  of  course  weigh  a  feather  with  me,  but  it  grieves  my  poor 
girl,  still  struggling  with  the  old  affection  of  her  heart  for  the 
mother  who  loves  her  only  too  well.  Anne  has  been  in  tears  to-day, 
imploring  me  to  let  her  have  the  anathema  removed.  Well  may 
that  fearful  superstition  be  abhorred  by  God  and  man  which  speaks 
thus  to  a  mother  for  trying  to  protect  her  own  young  daughter 
from  imprisonment  for  life  and  from  worse.  Well  may  we  say 
like  David,  '  Let  me  fall  into  the  hands  of  God  rather  than  of  man.' 
The  Popish  Church  has  quite  a  genius  for  cursing,  and  here  are  the 
words  written  by  Father  Eustace  in  the  name  of  his  superstition  to 
me ;  but  they  have  no  more  influence  than  these  hail-stones  rattling 
on  the  window-pane." 

Beatrice  took  the  letter  and  read : — "  Cursed  may  she  be  in  her 
home,  and  out  of  her  home ;  may  she  be  cursed  in  the  city  and  in 
the  field,  cursed  in  watching  and  cursed  in  sleeping,  cursed  in  eating 
and  drinking,  cursed  in  walking  and  sitting  ;  may  her  flesh  and  her 
bones  be  cursed,  and  from  the  sole  of  her  foot  to  the  crown  of  her 
head  may  she  enjoy  no  health.  May  her  name  be  erased  from  the 
book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  recorded  with  the  righteous !" 

There  was  a  very  solemn  silence  in  the  room  for  several  minutes, 
while  Lady  Stratharden,  pale  as  a  sheet,  riveted  her  hands  together 
and  was  evidently  engaged  in  fervent  prayer ;  but  at  length  she  said 
in  accents  of  subdued  feeling,  "Who  that  ever  had  a  Bible,  could 
recognise  in  these  words,  the  still  small  voice  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good- will  to  man !" 

"  Surely  the  fierce  un-Christian  conduct  of  Father  Eustace  will 
startle  your  daughter's  mind,  and  awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  duty 
and  affection,"  said  Beatrice  earnestly.  "  She  cannot  have  extin- 
guished every  remembrance  of  the  past,  every  consciousness  of  her 
divinely  appointed  duty  to  you  !" 

"  She  seems  in  a  magnetic  dream  now,  quite  incapable  of  any 
rational  thought,"  observed  Lady  Stratharden  meditatively,  while 
grasping  the  arms  of  her  chair,  and  breathing  convulsively  as  it 
every  respiration  were  a  sob.  "  Till  very  recently  I  hoped  that  she 
and  her  cousin  lona  might,  have  made,each  other  hapoy  ;  but  since 
my  daughter  has  been  so  constantly  practising  snared  music  with 
Father  Eustace  and  Sir  Allan,  a  young  enthusiast  fike  herself,  she 
never  seems  to  remember  her  cousin,  and  he  thinks  as  little  about 
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her.  The  young  Baronet,  I  am  told,  has  some  entanglement  i» 
this  country.  I  never  could  hear  exactly  who  the  lady  is,  but  no 
matter  now.  My  daughter  and  he  have  a  mere  musical  intimacy 
and  if  she  had  married  any  one  it  would  probably  have  been  he! 
cousin.  Now  all  her  bright  prospects  are  soon  to  be  exchanged  for 
a  flock-bed,  a  hair-shift,  an  open  coffin,  and  an  entire  subjection  of 
mind  to  some  fellow-sinner,  who  calls  himself  her  eonfessor." 

"  We  may  still  hope  and  still  pray,  Lady  Stratharden,  while  the 
irrevocable  step  is  not  finally  taken,"  said  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  the 
kindest  earnestness.  "Though  the  influence  of  Father  Eustace 
over  all  in  this  house  seems  without  limit  and  without  end,  yet 
there  is  no  extremity  of  human  anguish  on  this  side  of  eternity  that 
should  not  send  us  the  more  earnestly  and  even  hopefully  to  a  lis- 
tening God.  What  sorrow  would  so  readily  find  His  sympathy  as 
that  of  a  mother  for  her  only  child !" 

"  Such  a  daughter  as  yourself,  Anne  might  have  been  to  me,  had 
not  my  own  cousin  and  old  friend  Lady  Eaglescairn  betrayed  me  by 
recommending  Miss  Turton,"  said  Lady  Stratharden,  clasping  the 
hand  of  Beatrice,  while  her  grief  broke  out  anew.  "  I  once  had  a 
prejudice  against  any  mere  honest  English  boarding-school  for  my 
precious  Anne,  fearing  contamination  from  the  indiscriminate  com- 
panionship of  other  girls,  but  at  the  very  worst  boarding-school  in 
Britain,  no  man  is  left  alone  for  hours  with  a  young  pupil,  secretly, 
to  suggest  any  ideas  of  sin  or  impropriety  he  pleases.  Father 
Eustace  hears  Anne's  thoughts  more  confidentially  than  she 
ever  entrusted  them  to  me.  Dreadful !  how  dreadful,  none  but  her 
own  mother  can  tell.  I  lately  read  over  Anne's  book  of  confession, 
and  now  I  know  the  worst.  The  day  she  degrades  herself  to  be 
a  nun,  she  might  as  well  drive  over  my  body  at  once,  for  I  could 
not  survive  the  consciousness  of  her  ruin.  Miss  Farinelli,  every 
hour  of  your  life  thank  God  that  you  are  a  Protestant,  that  you 
belong  to  a  faith  which  does  not  abhor  every  human  affection  and 
annihilate  every  relative  duty." 

As  Beatrice  was  about  slowly  to  leave  the  room,  an  idea  which 
had  been  banished  before  recurred  again  to  her  mind,  that  possibly 
there  might  be  more  sense  than  nonsense  in  Lord  lona's  gay  rattling 
supposition,  that  some  small  spark  of  preference  had  arisen  between 
Lady  Anne  and  Sir  Allen,  which  it  were  in  the  nature  of  things 
might  be  fanned  into  brighter  existence,  and  as  the  generous  mind 
of  Beatrice  meditated  upon  this  one  remaining  hope,  not  a  thought 
occurred  to  herself  that  the  total  extinction  of  Allan's  early  attach- 
ment should  be  a  subject  of  regret.  The  meditations  of  Beatrice 
were  interrupted  by  suddenly  observing  that  the  dark  sinister  eyes 
of  Father  Eustace  were  fixe'd  upon  her  with  a  gaze  of  fierce  and 
eager  scrutiny,  most  startling  and  unaccountable,  but  the  next 
moment  he  gathered  up  his  features  into  a  look  totally  destitute  of 
expression,  and  his  eyes  remained  immoveably  cast  down  during 
the  whole  remaining  night. 
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"If  you  please,  Madam,"  said  McRonald  that  evening,  after 
receiving  some  orders  from  Lady  Edith,  "  I  cannot  understand  why 
wax-lights  were  burned  in  our  chapel  yesterday,  while  the  sun 
dazzled  my  eyes.  I  like  no  changes,"  added  the  old  man,  omi- 
nously shaking  his  white  head.  "  It  always  alarms  me,  if  I  am 
made  to  stand  when  I  used  to  kneel  in  our  service,  or  to  kneel 
when  I  used  to  stand.  Mr.  Clinton  is  altogether  getting  very  long 
in  the  candle  now." 

"  The  custom  of  lighting  candles  in  the  day-time,"  replied  Lady 
Edith,"  was  begun  when  Christians  had  no  church  but  the  dark 
catacombs  at  Rome,  where  daylight  never  penetrated ;  but  you  are 
right,  McRonald,  to  be  watchful  against  one  stej)  in  advance  to 
Romanism.  A  seeming  trifle,  like  a  flag  on  the  "main-mast,  often 
intimates  a  great  deal." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

"  Here  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat ; 
With  home-bred  plenty,  the  wise  owners  bless, — 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  their  happiness." — Dryden. 

LADY  EDITH  had  retired  late,  and  with  restless  grief  and  anxiety 
she  thought  of  Allan,  and  even  the  greatness  of  her  sorrow  on  his 
account  did  not  so  engross  her,  but  she  had  still  some  solicitude  to 
spare  for  Mr.  Clinton,  some  sympathy  for  Lady  Stratharden,  and 
much  pity  for  poor  lost  Bessie  McRonald.  Thus,  like  a  tree  cut 
down  to  the  very  ground,  Lady  Edith's  own  life  was  prostrated  to 
the  earth,  yet  in  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  others  she  found  sources 
of  interest  such  as  her  own  could  never  more  supply. 

Towards  morning,  Lady  Edith,  hearing  the  deep-toned  sound  of  a 
bell,  rose  to  look  out  of  the  window,  where  she  found  a  soothing 
pleasure  for  some  time  in  observing  many  a  light,  cloud  careering 
swiftly  across  the  hemisphere,  which  veiled  from  time  to  time  the 
calm  effulgence  of  the  crescent  moon  and  of  the  silent  stars.  How 
beautiful,  in  every  aspect,  are  the  varying  pictures  of  cloud  and  sky  I 
Masses  of  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  were  hanging  on 
every  branch  of  the  old  oak  avenue,  stretching  nearly  a  mile  long, 
and  ending  in  a  perspective  like  the  roof  and  window  of  some  vast 
cathedral.  Every  trunk  and  branch  was  white  as  marble,  and  every 
leaf  on  the  evergreens  beneath  seemed  as  if  carved  in  ivory.  A  few 
snow-flakes,  like  fairy-gems,  sparkled  as  they  fell,  and  the  hoar-frost 
lay  like  a  sheet  of  frosted  silver  over  the  extensive  park  and  distant 
hills.  The  beautiful  chapel  was  hung  with  long  icicles,  which  glit- 
tered like  drawn  swords  hanging  from  the  roof,  and  also  fringing  the 
porch,  under  the  shadow  of  which  they  were  but  dimly  seen. 
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As  Lady  Edith  stood  admiring  this  glorious  landscape,  clearly 
shown  by  the  silver  lamp  of  night,  suddenly  the  whole  building,  as 
if  by  magic,  became  lighted  up  inside,  the 'fine  gothic  arches  were 
brilliantly  illuminated  from  the  interior,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
stained  glass  windows  lay  stretched,  like  a  many-coloured  xainbow 
on  the  snow  beneath. 

Lady  Edith  would  have  felt  recompensed  for  the  loss  of  a  month's 
sleep,  by  witnessing  the  solemn  glory  of  such  a  scene,  where  a  mil- 
lion of  stars  above,  and  the  ancient  church  beneath,  filled  her  mind 
with  thoughts  of  time  stretching  on  to  eternity.  As  she  stood 
impressively  but  pleasingly  meditating  on  that  Divine  Creator  who 
had  called  herself  and  all  these  glorious  objects  into  being,  the  loud 
sonorous  bell  suddenly  tolled  again  for  the  service,  and  there  issued 
forth  from  the  castle  a  procession  of  figures  advancing  in  the  dim 
moonlight  and  along  the  untrodden  snow  towards  the  chapel.  In 
the  female  group  which  advanced  first,  Lady  Edith  at  once  recog- 
nized the  light  and  graceful  form  of  Lady  Anne,  leaning  on  Miss 
Turton.  Keeping  at  a  respectful  distance,  Bessie  followed,  escorted 
by  Father  Eustace,  who  seemed  talking  very  earnestly  to  her. 
Behind  these,  to  the  grief  and  consternation  of  Lady  Edith,  she 
unmistakeably  recognised  in  this  Popish  troop  Mr.  Clinton,  walking 
slowly  beside  the  tall,  robust,  and  stately  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  sup- 
ported on  his  other  side  the  slight,  stooping,  feeble  form  of  Sir  Allan 
McAlpine,  advancing  with  painful  effort  over  the  untrodden  snow ; 
and  as  he  once  looked  back,  for  a  moment,  towards  the  Castle,  his 
face,  pale  and  spectral  in  the  moonlight,  looked  to  Lady  Edith  like 
the  lace  of  a  spirit.  Had  she  seen  him  stretched  on  his  death-bed, 
the  grief  could  not  have  been  more  profound  of  Lady  Edith,  the 
truest  friend  he  had  upon  earth,  at  seeing  the  young  chief  thus 
enlisted  by  craft  and  cunning  into  a  state  of  slavery,  endless  as  time, 
and  boundless  as  human  nature. 

At  breakfast  Sir  Allan  did  not  appear,  and  Mr.  Ambrose,  smiling 
significantly  to  the  assembled  party,  made  his  nephew's  perfectly 
authentic  apology,  "  Quite  knocked  up  with  his  journey  !" 

"  Or  rather  with  his  midnight  pilgrimage  in  the  snow,"  whispered 
Lord  lona  to  Beatrice.  "  The  less  fit  his  health  is  for  such  efforts, 
the  more  meritorious  do  his  .spiritual  advisers  consider  it  that  he 
should  perpetrate  a  gradual  suicide,  by  obeying  all  their  supernatural 
requirements.  Father  Eustace  says  that  those  in  earnest  about 
another  life  must  not  expect  to  remain  long  in  this  world.  The 
priest  will  take  care,  however,  that  Sir  Allan  lives  till  after  his  next 
birthday,  when  he  comes  of  age  and  signs  away  his  whole  property." 

"Is  it  true  that  he  is  to  take  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  that  in  Sir 
Allan's  deed  of  resignation  he  must  not  omit  so  much  as  a  na>l  or  a 
piece  of  twine,  if  he  has  any  such  trifles,  besides  his  plate,  jewels, 
books,  and  estates  ?"  asked  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  almost  desponding 
grief.  "  Poor  Clamnarina !  and  all  its  honest,  worthy,  Protestant 
tenants !" 
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what  am  I  to  think  and  believe1?"  added  he,  mournfully  contemplating 
one  of  his  thin,  emaciated,  almost  transparent  hands.  "  Till  we 
met  yesterday,  I  scarcely  realized  how  altered  I  am, — altered  !  yes! 
in  mind  as  much  as  in  body !  Beatrice,  you  would  not  have  known 
me  again!" 

"  Allan,  you  are  changed  indeed,  but  no  change  could  have  so 
altered  you  that  my  sisterly  affection  could  have  been  deceived," 
replied  Beatrice,  her  pulse  fluttering  with  a  thousand  conflicting  emo- 
tions. "  If  your  hair  were  white  as  snow,  if  your  figure  were  bent 
to  the  ground,  could  I  forget  the  companion  of  all  my  happy  days?" 

"But  you  did  forget  me, Beatrice!"  said  Sir  Allan,  in  a  low  voice 
of  mournful  reproach.  "  Yes  !  before  I  allowed  the  link  to  be  cut 
that  bound  my  heart  in  the  dearest  of  bonds  to  yours,  they  had  told 
all—" 

"  Told  you  what,  Allan  ?"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  in  accents  of  inex- 
pressible astonishment.  "  There  could  be  nothing  to  tell  you  about 
me !" 

"  Much,  Beatrice,  much ;  and  you  know  it.  Could  you  suppose 
me  ungenerous  enough  to  urge  my  previous  claim  ?  My  uncle  told 
me  I  should  see  all  confirmed,  by  finding  you  domesticated  in  this 
house  !  Yes;  you  could  not  write  it  to  me,  and  therefore  you  did 
not  write  at  all." 

"  We  did  write,  Allan!  constantly — incessantly!"  replied  Beatrice, 
pale  with  astonishment  at  his  reproachful  accent,  while  he  listened 
at  first  with  a  smile  of  hopeless  incredulity.  "  Surely,  Allan,  you 
do  not  imagine  there  is  a  thought  in  my  heart  I  need  conceal  from 
you  !  We  were  always  to  befriends, — brother-and-sister  friends, — 
though  duty  forbad  me  to  accept  a  deeper  love  from  you  than  friend- 
ship. Lady  Edith  knows  all — " 

'•  Yes :  they  told  me  so ! — they  told  me,  Beatrice,  that  Lady  Edith 
approved  of  your  receiving  Lord  lona's  addresses,  and  nothing  short 
of  that  could  have  brought  about  my  finding  you  in  a  house,  always 
hitherto  so  shunned  and  abhorred  by  this  dear  friend  of  us  both. 
Yes ;  she  has  consented,  as  I  was  told, — she  encourages  it,  as  I  was 
assured, — yes,  Lady  Edith  ;  you  disapprove  of  my  attachment  to 
Beatrice,  because  it  might  cast  a  reflection  on  the  prudence  of  Sir 
Evan.  Months  ago  I  was  told  all,  and  then  hope,  as  well  as  happU 
ness,  died  with  me." 

"Allan,  dear  Allan !  believe  not  a  single  word  that  any  one  has 
said,  since  you  left  Heatherbrae !"  exclaimed  Beatrice  earnestly. 
"It  was  Lady  Edith's  deep  love  for  yourself  that  brought  us  here, — 
the  desire  we  both  had  to  see  you  once  again.  I  am  unchanged  in 
my  resolution  never  to  be  yours,  never  to  go  anonymously  into  any 
family;  but  shall  die  as  I  live,  grateful  to  all  who  will  be  the  friend 
of  one  without  relatives.  Lord  lona  is  a  mere  amusing  acquaintance, 
who  has  never  yet  spoken  a  word  of  sense  to  me,  or  expressed  a 
single  feeling  of  any  description,  approaching  even  to  friendship. 
Ji  you  had  seen  our  letters  to  you — " 
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"  Letters !  Yes !  I  guess  .ill  now !  My  mother  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  my  reproaches,  but  she  has  betrayed  me.  I  also  wrote,  Beatrice 
—often — very  often — and  longed,  how  anxiously  !  to  hear  from  you 
both.  It  has  been  a  gradual  work,  but  oh,  how  sure!"  continued 
Sir  Allan,  half  speaking  to  himself,  in  quivering  tones  of  anguish. 
"  The  world  itself  seems  to  have  broken  down  beneath  me !  yet  I 
dare  not  wish  it  undone !  The  ignorance  of  my  childhood  was  bliss 
indeed,  and  so  were  its  attachments.  Aunt  Edith,  I  have  learned 
much  since  we  parted,  but  I  have  forgotten  how  to  be  happy;  yet 
still  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  here  with  you,  that  I  may  look  and  speak 
as  miserably  as  I  feel.  How  difficult  for  me  now,  when  I  see  you 
both,  to  wish  for  old  times  again,  and  old  affections  !  My  mind  and 
heart  are  tossed  in  a  tempest  of  perplexity.  Happiness  and  I  have 
become  strangers  for  ever.  My  own  uncle,  Father  Ambrose,  with 
the  best  intentions,  has  made  it  s<^.  There  seems  no  rest  for  me 
but  in  the  grave !" 

With  a  look  of  dignified  affection,  the  venerable  Lady  Edith 
placed  her  hand  within  the  arm  of  Sir  Allan,  and  led  him  to  the 
window,  where  her  eye  became  mournfully  fixed  on  the  distant 
battlements  of  Cairngorum  Castle,  its  ancient  towers  proudly  over- 
hanging the  lowly  cottages  of  Clanmarina.  A  look  of  death-like 
sorrow  was  in  her  countenance  as*  she  gazed  on  the  glorious  sceme, 
and  Sir  Allan,  clasping  his  hands  over  his  face  with  a  gesture  of 
almost  frenzied  grief,  groaned  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 

They  stood  side  by  side  for  several  minutes  in  silence,  during 
which  Beatrice  felt  a  dizzy  rush  of  agitation,  and  her  beautiful 
countenance  became  convulsed  with  emotion  when  the  vision  of 
past  days  arose  to  the  mind's  eye  of  all.  Her  whole  frame  shook 
as  in  the  blast  of  winter,  but  she  became  still  as  in  death,  when 
Lady  Edith,  in  low  earnest  accents  which  trembled  with  agitation, 
said,  still  clinging  to  the  young  Chief's  arm,  "  You  left  us,  Allan, 
heart-broken  with  grief  for  the  brave  and  generous  uncle  who  fell 
in  your  defence.  You  were  kidnapped  into  the  hands  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent uncle,  who  has,  not  by  fair  means,  but  by  very  unscrupulous 
ones,  perverted  your  inexperienced  mind  from  the  true  faith  of  your 
pious  ancestors,  and  you  are  come  back  labouring  under  a  night- 
mare of  superstition — bound  heart  and  sou!  to  undo  all  the  good 
work  that  your  best  of  friends,  Sir  Evan,  did  here." 

"Never!"  muttered  Sir  Allan,  vehemently.  "May  the  round 
world  perish  first !  " 

"  It  is  death  in  life  to  become  a  Jesuit !  "  continued  Lady  Edith, 
fervently.  "  The  Popish  religion  is  not  a  refreshing  gale  from 
heaven,  but  a  destructive  whirlwind,  which  will  sweep  away  every 
independent  wish  you  can  form  !  Yes !  I  know  the  worst.  Mr. 
Talbot,  alias  Ambrose,  practised  a  cheat  on  Sir  Evan,  and  has  per- 
formed the  rest  of  his  task  with  most  fearful  success.  You  are  hia 
blind  but  willing  victim." 

"In  one  thing  let  me  set  you  right.     My  uncle.  Father  Ambrose 
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was  till  lately  an  enthusiastic  Protestant !  He  assures  me  of  th&.t ! 
At  first  he  really  regretted,  beyond  all  measure,  the  effect  produced 
on  my  mind  by  circumstances  quite  unforeseen — friends  lie  inadver- 
tently introduced  to  me — books  he  heedlessly  left  in  my  way — per- 
plexities in  his  own  mind  on  which  he  thoughtlessly  consulted  me ! 
— these  all  brought  convictions  on  my  awakened  conscience  which 
he  never  anticipated.  Had  my  tutor  deceived  Sir  Evan  as  to  his 
own  creed,  I  should  have  despised  and  hated  him,  but  he  only  de- 
ceived himself." 

"  Of  course  ! "  replied  Lady  Edith,  with  a  perfectly  incredulous 
smile.  "  You  are  still  as  unsuspicious,  Allan,  as  in  your  boyhood, 
when  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  you  that  any  one  deliberately 
did  wrong  !  Mr.  Ambrose,  then,  had  not  any  hand  in  the  perversion 
of  your  mother's  faith  !  " 

"  Believe  me,  none  whatever !  It  would  be  undoubted  injustice 
to  suspect  him  on  that  score,"  said  Sir  Allan,  in  a  strange  agitated 
voice.  "  He  was  quite  heart-broken  about  the  whole  affair,  though 
of  course  his  church  gains  2,OOOZ.  a-year  by  the  conversion.  It  took 
Mr.  Ambrose  quite  by  surprise !  For  several  days  previously  he 
was  shut  up  during  many  anxious  hours  alone  with  my  mother, 
trying  to  dissuade  her  " 

"Did  you  say  to  *  dissuade,'  or  was  it  not  rather  to  persuade? 
Allan  !  dear  Allan !  you  are  too  good  and  truthful  for  the  deep- 
waters  of  Jesuitism,"  said  Lady  Edith,  with  a  sad  dreary  smile; 
"  but  there  is  a  hole  in  that  mill-stone,  which  any  one  but  yourself 
would  see  through.  Look  beyond  the  surface" 

"  I  do !  but  how  you  mistake  Mr.  Ambrose  !  His  attachment  to 
me  is  unbounded,  and  mine  to  him  ! " 

"  I  thought  that  among  the  Jesuits  no  special  preferences  were 
allowed,  that  the  Priests  annihilated  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lect, and  that  you  Proselytes  must  never  either  unbend  or  unfold 
your  minds — neither  feel  nor  expect  any  peculiar  attachments,  ex- 
cept in  respect  to  your  confessor,"  said  Ludy  Edith,  sadly.  '"  You 
know  sportsmen  say  that  in  coursing,  if  any  greyhound  becomes 
partial  to  one  individual  more  than  to  another,  he  is  no  longer  fit 
for  his  work ;  and  the  same  idea  is  carried  out  among  those  to  whom 
you,  Allan,  are  about  to  be  united.  You  must  become  like  wax,  to 
be  moulded  at  their  discretion,  and  as  Madame  Tussaud  models 
her  wax  at  will  into  a  Jack  Sheppard,  an  O'Connell,  or  a  Mrs.  Fry, 
you  must  be  ready  to  take  any  part  appointed  in  the  programme  of 
your  superiors.  Chalk  must  be  cheese  in  your  eye?,  if  you  are 
desired  to  think  it  so  ;  and  the  blackest  crime,  Allan,  must  be  white 
in  your  conscience,  if  you  are  commanded  to  perpetrate  it." 

The  evident  blindness  of  Sir  Allan,  in  respect  to  the  conduct  and 
intentions  of  Father  Ambrose  his  uncle,  made  Lady  Edith  fear  thai 
any  check-string  her  feeble  hand  could  apply  to  his  Rome- ward 
progress,  would  be  weak  as  a  spider's  web ;  yet  she  prayerfully 
resolved  to  hope  where  all  seemed  hopeless,  and  continued  in  a» 
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cents  tremulous  with  emotion,  "  You  would  need  two  pair  of  eyes, 
and!  two  pair  of  ears,  to  bo  sufficiently  on  your  guard  with  those 
among  whom  you  are  now  about  to  be  enlisted !  Is  it  not  true, 
Allan,  that  when  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  desires  one  of  his  Pro- 
selytes to  become  degraded,  or  even  criminal,  the  more  your  con- 
science might  forbid  the  sacrifice  of  virtue,  the  greater  becomes  your 
merit  in  resisting  your  own  convictions,  and  violating  your  own 
sense  of  right  ?  Not  only  musty  ou,  if  once  a  sworn  victim,  vow 
perpetual  poverty,  and  give  up  every  hallowed  tie  of  earthly  affec- 
tion,— not  only  must  you  be  ready  falsely  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  Protestant  servant  or  tutor,  to  act  as  spy  in  any  confiding 
family  that  is  to  be  deceived  and  betrayed, — but  you  must  not 
shrink  from  crimes  the  most  odious,  if  these  will  enrich  an  order 
of  religious  hypocrites,  who  are  individually  poorer  than  beggars, 
but  are  collectively  richer  than  the  mines  of  Golconda.  Jesuitism 
is  the  most  successful  conspiracy  of  sinful  man  against  the  health, 
happiness,  and  liberty  of  every  young  victim  to  its  withering  influ- 
ence. Your  confessor  has  already  ascertained  all  the  assailable 
points  in  your  mind  ; — well  he  knows  now,  by  deep  underhand  ob- 
servation, how  to  shift  his  sails  and  steer  his  helm,  so  that  you  shall 
be  shipwrecked,  and  your  uncle  himself,  like  a  true  wrecker,  gain 
every  fragment  of  the  ruined  craft." 

"  Many  an  anxious  thought  I  have  had,  many  a  feeling,  and  many 
a  fear,"  muttered  Sir  Allan,  meditatively.  "  I  seem  to  have  grown 
old  beneath  a  burden  of  thought  that  no  one  could  share !  Solitary 

and  bewildered  at  Rome,  my  perplexities  of  soul  involved, oh  ! 

what  did  they  involve  ? " 

"Allan,  can  you  wonder  if  I  feel  as  if  the  very  spirit  of  Sir  Evan 
himself  might  rise  from  the  dead  to  warn  you  against  the  snares  of 
Mr.  Ambrose,  to  plead  for  the  dear  old  place,  for  the  home  and  the 
tenantry  of  your  ancestors,  for  myself,  your  almost  heart-broken  old 
friead.  It  would  stir  up  the  smouldering  ashes  of  my  existence,  if 
I  could  yet  hope  to  see  you  snatched  from  this  fearful  gulf,  and  no 
longer  cowering  in  slavish  obedience  be' ore  your  priestly  uncle. 
Cowper  describes  the  captive  chained  in  a  lungeon,  but  whose  mind 
could  soar  unfettered  to  the  skies!  It  r  tnained  for  Jesuitism  to 
deprive  man  of  his  most  glorious  gift,  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
prayer,  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  and  to  leave  you  a  mere 
breathing  image,  without  will,  responsibility,  feeling,  or  conscience. 
Allan!  in  the  name  of  Sir  Evan,  I  implore  you  to  pause,  and  may 
God  himself  protect  you,  for  no  power  of  man  is  able  to  cope  with 
the  falsehood  and  cunning  that  are  employed  for  your  destruction!" 

There  were  tears  in  Sir  Allan's  eyes  when  the  venerable  Lady 
Edith  held  out  her  trembling  hand  to  him  ;  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  had  become  more  natural, — less  pre-occupied,  and 
less  oppressed  with  a  nameless  horror,  than  it  had  been.  He  looked 
for  a  short  moment  himself  again,  but  at  this  instant  a  slow  heavy 
step  was  heard  coming  along  the  passage,  which  caused  the  whole 
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countenance  of  Sir  Allan  to  change.  It  seemed  as  if  a  magical 
spell  were  upon  him,  for  in  a  moment  the  dull,  blank,  musing  look 
of  wretchedness  overclouded  that  handsome  young  face  again  ;  the 
words  froze,  on  his  lips,  and  he  seemed  alarmed  and  uneasy.  There 
w;)s  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  grand  authoritative  bell  of  the 
chapel  at  the  same  moment  sounded.  Sir  Allan  rose  to  look  out, 
and  in  an  instant  stood  face  to  face  with  his  uncle,  the  priest,  who 
said,  in  a  bland,  smooth  tone  of  courteous  censure,  though  there 
was  much  suppressed  excitement  in  his  deep  impressive  voice,  "  I 
rightly  guessed,  my  son,  that  your  kind  heart  would  bring  you  here, 
to  visit  our  old  friends  and  am  happy  also  to  pay  my  sincere  respects 
to  Lady  Edith  and  Miss  Farinelli.'  A  bitter  smile  parted  his  thin  com- 
pressed lips,  as  he-  added,  "At  the  same  time  do  not  forget,  Allan, 
that  though  you  have  been  beguiled  into  an  imprudence  by  coming 
here,  we  are  under  strict  rules  of  punctuality.  Dinner  before 
prayers,  and  there  is  not  now  a  moment  to  lose.  Good  morning, 
Lady  Edith  !  Excuse  this  necessary  interruption  :  health  must  be 
attended  to,  and  our  watch-word  is  obedience." 

Lady  Edith  listened  with  a  quiet  stateliness  of  demeanour.  Now 
for  a  moment  the  pride  of  manhood  and  of  independence  flashed 
proudly  in  the  bright  eyes  of  the  young  Chief,  and  his  whole  figure 
seemed  to  expand  with  a  new  dignity.  He  paused,  as  if  about, 
wiih  almost  despairing  resolution,  to  assert  his  own  freedom;  but 
IVIr.  Ambrose,  whoee  eyes  in  general  scarcely  ever  looked  at  any- 
thing, as  if  they  were  only  placed  in  his  head  for  ornament,  not  for 
use,  now  fixed  them  on  Sir  Allan  with  an  intensity  perfectly 
startling.  Slowly  then  the  light  of  intellect  became  quenched  in 
the  countenance  of  Sir  Allan,  his  expression  grew  haggard,  his 
I'heek  of  an  ashy  hue,  and,  with  one  farewell  look  of  speechless 
anguish  at  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice,  ashamed  to  yield,  "yet  unable 
to  resist,  he  slowly,  and  evidently  with  great  unwillingness,  disap- 
peared. 

Lady  Edith,  shivering  with  agitation,  exchanged  a  look  of  unut- 
terable sorrow  with  Beatrice,  who,  pale  as  ashes,  felt  it  a  grief 
under  which  to  wither  and  grow  old,  when  she  thought  that  never 
more  was  she  to  listen,  probably,  to  all  the  hundred  things  she  had 
hoped  to  hear  from  Allan,  and  that  all  she  had  to  tell  him  must  re- 
main forever  unsaid  ;  but  her  thoughts  were  in  a  moment  transferred 
to  her  kind-hearted  and  aged  benefactress,  who  sunk  upon  the  sofa, 
exhausted  with  agitation,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  saying, 
"Anything  else  I  could  have  borne  better,  but  to  see  all  the  noble. 
\vorks  that  Sir  Evan  lived  to  accomplish*  destroyed  by  his  own  be- 
loved Allan, — to  see  Allan  cheated  of  his  all,  enslaved  and  degraded, 
. — why  have  I  survived  to  witness  that !  Yet  let  me  not  question 
the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  all  that  is  ordained.  I  am  crossing  the 
last  arch  in  the  mysterious  bridge  of  life,  and  possibly  there  is  yet 
something  left  for  me  to  do,  that  may  cheer  my  latest  breath  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  not  lived  my  last  hours  in  vain." 
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Beatrice  struggled  for  composure,  but  large  tears  drenched  her 
long  dark  eyelashes  as  they  drooped  on  her  pallid  cheek,  and  she 
thought,  "  How  true  is  that  ancient  saying, '  The  crowning  sorrow 
of  sorrow  is  the  remembrance  of  happiness  for  ever  departed!' 
Even  if  those  feelings  were  a  deception,  would  that  we  might  all 
dream  them  over  again!  But  the  past  has  vanished  like  a  shadow 
in  the  stream ; — like  a  flashing  meteor,  that  leaves  us  all  darker  than 
before  it  shone." 

Beatrice  conscientiously  believed  lierself  not  at  all  in  danger  of 
becoming  attached  to  Lord  lona,  yet  she  caught  herself  constantly, 
incessantly,  and  invariably  thinking  of  him,  and  certainly  rather 
more  interested  in  the  reflection  of  her  own  mirror  than  formerly. 
There  was  a  gay  light-heartedness  in  his  manner,  extremely  attract- 
ive from  the  very  first,  but  on  more  intimate  acquaintance  she  dis- 
covered, that  beneath  a  surface  of  strange  wayward  originality,  and 
odd  whimsical  thoughts,  there  lay  a  mine  hitherto  deeply  hid  and 
unsuspected,  of  solid  thought,  genuine  and  sterling  as  Californian 
gold. 

"  lona !"  said  Lady  Anne,  one  day,  in  a  complaining  tone, "  I  might 
as  well  attempt  to  argue  with  a  whirlwind  as  with  you !  The  great 
secret  of  success  on  all  occasions  is,  to  take  people  by  surprise — 
and  you  always  do,  Mr.  Cousin.  We  must  put  a  drag  on  the 
wheels  of  your  chariot,  to  make  you  keep  pace  with  other  people." 

"  Yes !  as  drivers  break  in  a  too  spirited  horse  by  yoking  it  into  a 
London  omnibus,"  replied  Lord  lona,  assuming  a  tone  of  good- 
humoured  conceit.  "  People  all  live  and  think  at  railway  speed, 
Anne,  while  nothing  makes  any  permanent  impression  on  anybody. 
It  is  like  the  way  we  look  at  a  landscape  in  travelling  now,  when 
you  can  scarcely  tell  a  tree  from  a  house,  or  a  horse  from  a  donkey, 
and  it  does  not  matter  for  the  passing  moment  which  they  are ;  but, 
long  ago,  every  object  was  deliberately  viewed  in  every  light,  and 
remembered  for  ever." 

"  Suppose  we  all  make  an  old-fashioned  tour  this  summer  on 
horseback,  to  admire  the  country  at  our  leisure '(  You  shall  ride 
Plantagenet,  and  carry  me  on  a  pillion  behind  to  point  out  what  you 
should  admire." 

"  In  that  case  I  must  have  eyes  at  the  back  of  my  head,  Anne,  to 
see  what  I  should  of  course  admire  most !  I  shall  be  quite  ready 
to  go  on  the  thirteenth  month  of  this  year." 

"  Or,  suppose  we  fix  it  for  the  fifty-third  week  ? — and  in  case  any 
one  else  asks  me,  I  shall  now  label  myself,  like  the  railway-car- 
riages— '  Pre-engaged.' " 

"  Not  to  me,  Anne !  We  know  each  other  too  well ;  for,  as  the 
poet  says,  how  soon  you'll '  shift  the  merry  toy-shop  of  your  heart !' 
Our  meetings  are  always  pleasant  to  me,  as  a  breeze  that  has  passed 
over  a  garden  of  roses,  but  I  never  expect  the  said  breeze  to  settlt 
itself  with  me  for  life!" 

"  You  know,  lona,  that  water  requires  to  be  kept  incessantly  agi. 
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tatea  to  preserve  it  from  stagnating,  and  my  mind  really  needs  the 
effervescing  powder  of  variety  and  amusement,"  said  Lady  Anne. 
"Who  would  have  dreamed,  long  ago,  that  either  Sir  Allan  or  I 
would  have  plunged  into  monastic  life  ?  but  I  am  always  in  extremes. 
How  happy  and  cheerful  he  and  I  used  to  be  at  Rome  together !" 
"And  how  happy  you  might  be  yet!"  answered  Lord  lona,  in  a 
tone  of  heartfelt  kindness;  but  Lady  Anne  sighed  heavily,  and 
turned  away — her  face  pale,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears, 
as  she  gazed  at  Beatrice,  who  was  speaking  at  the  moment  to  the 
young  Chief,  Allan  looking  now,  in  his  Highland  dress,  quite  him- 
self again,  in  all  the  dignity  of  free  and  intellectual  manhood. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  But  flowers  of  amaranth  spring  not  in  the  shade, 
And  faith,  hope,  charity,  are  vain  parade 
In  him  whose  sour  abstraction  to  the  cell 
Of  malcontent  misanthropy  retires, 
Forgetting  and  forgotten,  there  to  dwell, 
Cambering  the  ground." — HoYLE. 

LADY  EDITH  was  seated  one  day  on  a  camp-stool  in  the  glen  enjoy- 
ing a1  bright  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  listening  delightedly  to  the  loud 
roar  of  the  cataract,  when  she  suddenly  observed  two  figures  stroll- 
ing along  a  shady  lane  towards  the  little  rocky  recess  in  which  she 
had  sat  down  to  rest.  Their  heads  were  both  down,  and  the  con- 
versation appeared  so  deep  and  earnest,  that  they  were  evidently 
unconscious  of  all  surrounding  objects,  so  anxiously  did  they  listen 
to  each  other. 

The  tall  figure  of  a  man  in  black,  standing  occasionally  still,  in 
the  vehemence  of  animated  discussion,  while  he  demonstrated  grace- 
fully with  his  arms,  might  have  formed  an  admirable  accident  to  any 
artist  studyirg  the  picturesque  in  that  beautiful  landscape ;  and 
beside  him  was  a  slight  girlish  form,  enveloped  in  black  and  white 
draperies  of  a  conventual  aspect,  and  almost  crouching  with  appre- 
hensive timidity  of  look  and  attitude,  as  she  slowly  as  well  as  very 
feebly  moved  along.  Her  step  was  almost  tottering,  her  head  droop- 
ing, and  her  hands  folded  with  an  air  of  hopeless,  heartless  dejec- 
tion ;  but  still  the  girl's  attention  seemed  in  a  state  of  fascination 
so  intense,  that  Lady  Edith  could  have  touched  her  without  disturb- 
ing the  dream-like  absorption  of  her  thoughts  as  they  approached. 

It  did  not  long  remain  a  mystery  to  Lady  Edith  who  these 
were.  From  the  second  glance  she  recognised  the  tall  portly  figure 
of  Father  Eustace,  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  though  his  usually 
solemn  countenance  had  in  it  now  a  sentimental  expression  not  very 
usual,  while  he  spoke  in  accents  less  grave  and  stern  than  common. 
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But  who  was  the  companion  of  Father  Eustace?  Never  in  all 
her  long  experience  of  life  had  Lady  Edith  seen  any  young  face  so 
utterly  mournful.  Never ! — Yes !  it  was  all  that  remained  of  Bes- 
sie McRonald ! 

An  unbidden  tear  sprang  into  the  eye  of  Lady  Edith  as  she  gazed 
at  this  strangely  deluded  girl,  apparently  sinking  into  the  grave,  a 
voluntary  victim  to  the  saddest  delusions  that  ever  robbed  mankind 
of  their  senses  and  happiness.  Bessie's  dejected  steps  had  carried 
her  nearly  past  the  retired  nook  in  which  Lady  Edith  sat,  when  she 
accidentally  looked  up,  and  with  a  sudden  cry  of  almost  agonized 
recognition,  was  about  to  rush  forward  and  clasp  the  hand  of  her; 
former  benefactress,  but  a  look  from  the  powerful  eye  of  Father 
Eustace  stopped  her,  as  if  she  had  been  paralysed,  and  she  shrunk 
back  to  his  side  like  a  bird  under  the  fascination  of  a  serpent. 
Lady  Edith  gave  Bessie  a  kind  smile  of  encouragement,  but  she 
ventured  to  do  no  more  in  return  than  to  make  a  respectful  curtsy, 
and  pass  mournfully  on.  Father  Eustace  then  in  a  low  voice  said 
to  her,  while  assuming  now  a  tone  of  stern  authority,  "  You  have 
not  yet  sufficiently  crushed  down  those  sinful  attachments  which 
should  hereafter  be  considered  odious,  when  felt  towards  an  obsti- 
nate heretic  such  as  Lady  Edith.  The  sorrow,  too,  that  you  still 
cherish,  and  were  describing  to  me  now,  respecting  Robert  Carre, 
is  wrong  and  unavailing.  Mingling  as  that  young  man  does  in 
scenes  of  worldly  occupation,  he  will  soon  console  himself  with 
some  new  object  of  affection." 

"Never!  No,  Bessie,  never!"  exclaimed  a  voice  close  to  the 
speaker,  and  in  a  moment  Robert  Carre  had  bounded  over  a  hedge, 
sprung  across  a  ditch,  and  approaching  with  rapid  strides  stood 
before  the  startled  girl,  his  dark  eyes  flashing  with  excitement,  and 
his  lip  quivering  with  emotion.  "  Never  did  man  give  to  woman  a 
deeper  or  more  lasting  love  than  mine  for  you,  Bessie.  You  were 
the  first  to  possess  my  affections! — they  are  now  like  the  leaves  of 
autumn,  wafted  in  withered  desolation  before  the  blast,  but  never 
more  to  take  root  for  any  other,  or  to  live  in  this  world  again.  I 
mourn  for  you  now  as  dead,  and  as  dead  I  forgive  you,  too." 

Lady  Edith  had  scarcely  believed  it  possible  for  a  human  counte- 
nance to  express  so  much  sorrowful  and  solemn  emotion  ;  but  when 
he  turned  to  the  Jesuit,  Robert's  eyes  shot  fire,  his  lips  became 
compressed  as  if  the  very  blood  would  spring  from  them,  and  there 
was  a  stern  determination  in  his  finely  formed  countenance,  before 
which  a  bolder  man  than  Father  Eustace  might  have  quailed,  as  ha 
evidently  did. 

u  Fear  nothing,  Mr.  Eustace,"  said  Robert  in  a  tone  of  heart- 
broken contempt,  "  vengeance  is  not  for  man,  and  least  of  all  for  a 
Protestant  Christian.  You  are  perfectly  safe  from  me ;  yet,  the  day 
must  come  when  every  husband  and  father  in  Britain  will  banish 
such  as  you  from  his  house,  and  may  I  live  to  see  it!" 

"  Bessie  !"  added  he,  turning  slowly  round  to  the  trembling  girl 
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and  his  voice  changed  to  a  tone  of  the  tenderest  pity,  "  that  Da(3 
man  has  succeeded,  and  we  are  parted  for  ever  and  ever ;  but  our 
love  has  been  the  loadstone  of  my  existence.  The  widest  sea  on 
earth  is  nothing  compared  to  the  gulf  that  separates  me  now  from 
you  ;  I  would  Have  crossed  deserts  or  oceans  to  prove  my  affection- 
but  not  one  inch  of  the  ground  that  divides  our  immortal  souls. 
There  is  no  hope  for  me  now,  and  not  even  the  remotest  wish  left 
that  we  should  ever  be  united." 

Robert  paused  a  moment  in  solemn  thought ;  and  then  continued, 
in  a  low,  impressive  voice, — "  Bessie  !  listen  to  one  whose  broken 
heart  shall  beat  for  you  while  it  beats  at  all.  Do  not  irrevocably 
pledge  yourself  to  be  under  any  man's  guidance,  instead  of  God's. 
There  is  only  one  instance  in,  Holy  Scripture  of  man's  confessing  to 
man:  that  instance  was  Judas,  when  he  confessed  to  the  Jews;  and 
little  did  that  confession  avail  him,  either  with  God  or  man.  May 
you  return  one  day,  Bessie,  to  the  simple  faith  of  your  Bible;  and 
though  I  shall  then  be  far  away,  yet,  even  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
earth,  it  will  gladden  my  heart  to  hear  that  the  bird  has  escaped 
from  the  snare.  Farewell,  Bessie  ! — a  long,  long,  long  farewell !  " 

Robert  remained  for  several  moments  silently  gazing  at  Bessie, 
more  in  pity  than  in  anger  or  sorrow ;  while  the  colour  burned  like 
fire  on  her  cheeks,  and  it  would  evidently  have  been  a  relief  if  the 
earth  had  kindly  opened  and  swallowed  her  up.  He  then  turned 
towards  the  priest.  Father  Eustace  stood  immovable  in  attitude 
as  in  countenance,  his  long  coat  almost  touching  the  ground,  like  a 
black  petticoat,  and  his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  which  were  now, 
as  usual,  carefully  veiled  from  observation,  by  the  dropping  of  his  eye- 
lids. Lady  Edith  thought  she  had  never  seen  so  singular  a  contrast. 
The  clear  eye,  the  open  brow,  the  attitude  of  native  dignity,  the 
frank  expression  of  Robert  Carre,  and  the  free  action  of  his  finely- 
formed  limbs,  beside  Father  Eustace,  who  stood  in  the  position  of 
a  perpendicular  corpse,  his  eyes  closed,  his  mouth  pursed  in,  his 
hands  folded  together,  his  feet  ranged  side  by  side,  and  his  whole 
figure  crouching  with  assumed  humility. 

For  a  moment  Robert  Carre  seemed  about  to  address  him,  and 
fixed  on  Father  Eustace  a  look  that  seemed  to  read  his  very  soul; 
but  he  suddenly  paused,  and,  with  a  glance  of  stern  contempt  that 
might  have  done  for  ten  emperors,  turned  away.  He  then  respect- 
fully lifted  his  hat  to  Lady  Edith,  gave  one  last  look  at  Bessie,  who 
was  leaning  her  forehead  against  a  tree,  and,  springing  over  the 
hedge,  disappeared  into  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

4 

•'  L'honn6te  homme  est  celui  qui  ne  vole  pas  sur  les  grands  chemini,  «t 
qui  ne  tue  personne." — LA  BRUYERE. 

"  What  signifies  what  weather  we  have  in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like 
ours?  Taxes  rising  and  trade  falling.  Money  flying  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Jesuits  swarming  into  it.  I  know  at  this  time  no  less  than  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  Jesuits  between  Charing  Cross  and  Temple-bar. 
— GOLDSMITH'S  Good-natured  Man. 

PREPARATORY  to  the  impending  contested  election,  the  village 
of  Clanmarina  was  covered  with  placards,  setting  forth,  in  tremen- 
dous type,  the  once  honoured  name  of  "  McAlpine  for  ever."  These 
placards  were  torn  down  every  day,  and  every  day  renewed.  It  was 
quite  the  .golden  age  of  Clanmarina  now;  while  the  agent,  Mr. 
Gordon,  seemed  to  have  become  a  perfect  political  Croesus,  ready 
to  buy  any  body,  or  any  thing,  at  any  price.  It  was  indeed  a  sight 
now  to  behold  Lord  and  Lady  Eaglescairn,  when  they  first  began 
their  unpractised  attempts  to  "  do  a  little  popularity."  Always  am- 
bitious to  be  the  ruling  family  of  Clanmarina,  though  not  liking  the 
arts  of  popularity  nor  its  expenses,  they  now  threw  aside  every  hin- 
drance to  success,  while  evidently  enjoying,  with  all  the  excitement 
of  a  horse-race,  the  dash  and  bustle,  the  manoeuvring,  the  pushing, 
the  conquering  of  difficulties,  the  incessant  arrivals  and  departures, 
the  discussions  over  the  dinner  table,  the  driving,  the  riding,  the 
sauntering,  the  galloping,  and  the  whole  complicated  game  of  poli- 
tics. They  seemed  to  have  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  and  indemnity 
respecting  all  differences  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics,  while  in- 
viting, with  almost  frantic  hospitality,  every  voter,  and  every  relation 
of  a  voter,  to  dine  and  to  vote  with  them. 

"  McAlpine  and  Cheap  Bread  !" — "  McAlpine  and  Independence !" 
read  Robert  Carre,  one  day,  as  he  walked  through  the  village. 
"  Give  us, '  McAlpine  and  Protestantism ! ' — that  would  gain  every 
vote  in  the  district !  What  independence  could  there  ever  be  under 
priestly  tyranny  ? " 

It  was  evidently  a  very  forced  interest  that  Sir  Allan  took  in  his 
own  canvas ;  and  Lady  Edith,  who  knew  by  heart  every  intonation 
of  his  voice,  every  turn  of  his  countenance,  plainly  perceived  how 
unwilling  a  tool  her  beloved  Allan  was  in  the  strong  grasp  of  those 
from  whom  he  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  disentangle  himself. 
The  baleful  eye  of  Mr.  Ambrose  seemed  to  possess  a  mesmeric 
power  over  his  young  nephew,  and  was  fastened  for  ever  upon  him, 
especially  when  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Edith,  the  revival  of  whose 
influence  he  evidently  apprehended ;  and  as  he  generally  kept  Sir 
Allan  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  her  or  Beatrice,  they  were 
surprised  one  morning  to  see  Mr.  Ambrose  pass  his  arm  within  that 
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of  Sir  Allan,  and  after  a  short,  but  earnest  consultation,  lead  him 
up  to  where,  in  a  state  of  voteless  insignificance,  they  sat,  with  an 
evident  desire  of  entering  into  conversation.  It  was  obvious  that 
Sir  Allan  accompanied  his  uncle  most  unwillingly;  and  Lady  Edith 
did  not  wonder,  after  she  had  ascertained  the  purport  of  his  unex- 
pected advance ;  for  while  the  young  Chief's  countenance  became 
scarlet  with  emotion,  even  Mr.  Ambrose  looked  a  little  abashed  in 
opening  a  negotiation  with  Lady  Edith,  by  saying  in  his  most 
insinuating  tone — 

"  I  find,  Lady  Edith,  I  find  that  the  extent  of  your  long-tried  and 
unalterable  affection  for  my  nephew  is  now  to  be  most  efficiently 
proved.  I  am  sure  he  may  reckon  upon  your  utmost  influence  to 
benefit  him ;  and  during  our  canvass  to-day  I  discovered  that  his 
election  must  be  won  or  lost  according  as  three  of  the  electors  vote 
— old  Carre,  of  Daisybank,  and  his  two  sons,  over  whom  you  are 
believed  to  have  the  very  greatest,  the  most  unbounded  influence." 

There  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes  before  Lady  Edith  could 
reply,  which  she  did  in  a  low  tone  of  concentrated  emotion,  yet  of 
the  gentlest  earnestness.  "  What  is  there  on  earth  that  I  would 
not  do  really  to  benefit  Allan  McAlpine  ?  From  his  childhood  till 
now  not  a  day  has  elapsed  without  my  praying  that  in  all  things  he 
might  prosper ;  but  little  did  I  dream  that  the  hour  should  come 
when  I  could  not  even  wish  him  success, — when  it  should  become 
my  duty  to  counteract  as  much  as  possible  his  wishes,  and  almost 
to  seem  like  an  adversary.  In  the  coming  election  he  appears  not 
to  me  as  the  much-honoured  Chief  of  his  noble  clan,  but  only  as 
the  nominee  of  Lord  Eaglescairn.  You,  Allan  !"  added  Lady  Edith, 
addressing  her  young  favourite  in  a  tone  of  mournful  incredulity, 
"  Sir  Allan  McAlpine  of  Clanmarina,  carrying  the  Popish  banner  of 
Eaglescairn  !  Think  what  such  a  sight  must  be  to  the  old  heredi- 
tary adherents  of  your  family,  to  the  old  friends  of  Sir  Evan,  to 
friends  such  as  myself  and  Mr.  Clinton." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken  as  to  Mr.  Clinton,"  replied  Mr.  Ambrose, 
in  a  dry,  measured  voice,  and  with  scarcely  subdued  triumph.  "  He 
promises  to  do  nothing  against  my  nephew.  In  fact,  his  generous 
friendship  has  not  failed  us  in  the  hour  of  need,  like  some  otners, 
who  say  much  and  do  little." 

"  You  cannot  mean  that  Mr.  Clinton  will  avowedly  support  your 
candidate,  Mr.  Ambrose,  even  though  he  be  Sir  Allan  McAlpine? " 
asked  Lady  Edith,  with  astonished  dismay.  "A  Protestant  clergy- 
man cannot  surely  sanction  any  candidate  possessing  Jesuit  views : 
— observe,  Allan,  that  I  cannot  call  them  principles.  Does  Mr. 
Clinton  promise  you  his  actual  support?  " 

"  Not  openly,"  replied  Sir  Allan,  frankly,  "  but  he  engages  not 
to  oppose  me,  unless  I  make  any  distinct  declaration  against  what 
he  calls  « that  branch  of  the  Church  established  in  this  country.'" 
Such  iargon  is  perfectly  clear  to  me,  Allan !  Your  intentions 
distinct  enough  to  Mr.  Clinton,  were  he  not  afflicted  with 
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the  deafness  of  one  who  does  not  wish  to  hear.  Believe  me,  Allan, 
nothing  can  estrange  rny  long-cherished  attachment  to  yourself  per- 
sonally. If  you  became  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  yourself,  that  could 
not  blot  out  the  memory  of  past  years,  unless  it  broke  my  heart 
entirely.  Yet,  my  dear  Allan,  the  times  are  not  yet  gone  by,  when 
Christians,  rather  than  yield  one  principle  of  Protestant  truth,  would 
suffer  that  martyrdom  of  the  heart  which  is  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  that  of  the  body.  I  could  much  rather  sacrifice  this  right  hand 
than  thus  speak  to  you  as  my  conscience  bids  me  now.  Since  I  must, 
then,  choose  between  my  love  to  God  or  man,  Allan,  that  forces 
me  to  use  any  little  influence  I  have  against  your  having  a  vote  in 
the  councils  of  this  great  nation." 

"  Console  yourself  if  I  gain,  Aunt  Edith,  that  I  shall,  never  be  a 
very  leading  member,"  said  Allan,  sadly  smiling ;  "  my  Catholic 
duty  obliges  me  to  act  by  the  decision  of  those  who  consult  no 
individual  wishes, — not  even  individual  duties, — but  only  the  inte- 
rests of  their  own  Church.  I  have  neither  wit,  eloquence,  humour, 
nor  assurance  enough  ever  to  become  a  popular,  speaker." 

"  Nor  independence,  Allan.  Any  one  chained  like  a  galley-slave 
to  the  oar  of  Jesuitism  has  parted  with  the  noblest  incentive  to  ex- 
ertion ;  that  freedom  of  thought  and  of  action  which  gives  energy 
and  dignity  to  every  Protestant  Christian." 

Lady  Edith's  mild  eye  was  fixed  on  the  countenance  of  Allan 
with  an  expression  deeply  sad  and  thoughtful,  while  he  listened  _, 
with  a  look  of  polite  impatience,  and  of  most  evident  pain?  his  f 
colour  deepened  to  scarlet,  and  his  embarrassment  every  moment' 
increased;  for  the  strange,  glittering  eye  of  Mr.  Ambrose  was  fa*: 
tened  upon  him  with  an  unwinking  intensity  perfectly  startling. 
The  commanding  power  of  such  a  look  few  could  resist,  and  of 
those  few  Sir  Allan  was  not  one.  His  own  eye  sunk  beneath  its 
irresistible  influence,  as  he  gathered  himself  up  and  slowly  with- 
ilrew  ;  but  when  Sir  Allan's  groom  appeared  at  the  door,  bringing 
round  '•  Skirt-the-JMoon,"  a  fine,  spirited  led  horse,  the  young  Chief, 
\\itii  some  of  his  old  energy,  sprang  upon  the  noble  animal's  back, 
an  i  <iug  the  spur  into  his  ddes  with  heedless  irritation.  It  reared 
ami  plunged  furiously,  but  finding  a  rider  so  bold  and  skilful  was 
not  to  be  unseated,  Skirt-the-Moon  sprang  forward  at  a  gallop, 
while  Sir  Allan,  enlivened  by  the  conflict,  raised  his  hat  to  Lady 
Edith,  with  a  smile  of  melancholy  affection,  and  rapidly  vanished 
Mr.  Ambrose  angrily  muttered  to  himself  that  he  hated  to  see  his 
ihpiu-w  with  that  heavy-cavalry  manner,  while  Lady  Edith  then 
turned  slowly  away,  sadly  musing  on  the  change  of  times  since  Sir 
Evan  used  to  be  a  hereditary  bulwark  of  the  throne,  and  the  here-- 
ditary  opponent  of  that  foreign  faith  which  would  supplant  the  royal 
authority  in  all  things. 

Beatrice,  meanwhile,  had  taken  advantage  of  being  so  near  Cairn- 
gorum  Castle,  to  stroll  in  that  direction,  and,  always  unwilling  to 
make  Lady  Edith  melancholy,  she  availed  herself  of  this  opportu- 
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nity  to  go  alone.  As  she  advanced  towards  the  old  towers  and  bat- 
tlements, Beatrice  gazed  with  emotions  of  solemn  regret  at  the  dis- 
mal dust-covered  ivy,  at  the  long  approach  overgrown  with  weeds, 
at  the  carriage-track  covered  with  grass,  at  the  door-step  green  with 
moss,  at  the  shutters  closed,  at  the  chimneys  without  smoke,  at  the 
whole  desolate  aspect  of  a  beloved  home,  once  adorned  with  so 
much  care,  and  ringing  with  every  sound  of  earthly  joy.  Sir  Evan's 
voice  seemed  in  her  ear,  of  friendly  welcome  to  those  who  entered, 
of  glad  companionship  to  contemporaries,  of  ready  benevolence  to 
the  needy,  ot  indulgent  affection  to  herself  and  Allan. 

Through  a  small  window  opening  into  the  hall,  Beatrice  looked 
earnestly  in  at  the  once  familiar  objects  there,  now  sad  memorials 
of  what  had  been  happiness.  Sir  Evan's  own  gun  lay  on  the  white 
marble  table,  unmoved  since  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  Highland 
bonnet  he  usually  wore  was  beside  it.  Allan's,  fishing-rod  stood 
before  the  nearest  chair,  and  her  own  old  garden  bonnet  was  yet 
suspended  on  a  peg  where  she  had  hastily  hung  it  when  she  re- 
turned home  on  that  fatal  morning. 

Every  inanimate  object  was  unaltered,  but  in  whatever  had  be- 
longed to  life  there  was  now  the  ghastly  aspect  of  death,  or  sorrow, 
or  absence.  When  Beatrice  had  wandered  towards  "  the  old  fairy 
mount,"  she  sat  down  beneath  "the  haunted  cedar,"  once  the  scene 
of  all  her  frolics  with  Allan ;  while  now  its  moaning  branches,  as 
they  creaked  and  groaned  in  the  winter  blast,  seemed  alone  to  pre- 
serve the  voice  of  other  days.  That  sound  which  had  formerly 
saddened  her  joyous  childhood  seemed  now  in  melancholy  unison 
with  the  mournful  changes  already  made  by  time,  and  the  still  v^orse 
changes  to  be  made  hereafter  ns  the  fruits  of  a  delusive  superstition. 

Beatrice  was  buried  in  a  painful  reverie,  meditating  on  the  change 
in  her  old  and  still  much-loved  companion,  who  had  said  in  her 
hearing  that  day  to  Mr.  Ambrose,  when  asked  to  accompany  his 
uncle  there,  that  he  could  not  yet  face  a  visit  to  his  home,  and 
that  if  ever  he  mustered  courage  to  go,  it  must  be  alone.  She 
coul'd  not  wonder  that  on  such  anx  occasion  he  avoided  the  com- 
panionship of  his  tutor-uncle,  aqfl  she  was  idly  conjecturing  whether 
Sir  Allan  never  felt  sufficient  freedom  of  thought  to  ask  himself  if 
he  had  not  been  unfairly  tricked  into  his  present  strange  position, 
when  a  light  step  attracted  the  attention  of  Beatrice,  a  dark  shadow- 
appeared  on  the  grass ;  she  started,  turned  round,  and  gasped  as  if 
for  life  itself  when  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Sir  Allan. 

"  Beatrice!  dear  Beatrice !"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her  hand  before 
she  had  in  the  slightest  degree  recovered  her  astonishment.  "If 
this  world  could  afford  me  a  pleasure,  it  is  that  you  and  I  should 
once  more  stand  on  this  spot  together,  as  we  promised  each  other, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  our  own  old  haunted  cedar.  Is  not  the 
remembrance  of  our  past  lives  here,  like  that  of  a  long  sunny  day 
sadly  recalled  to  memory  after  the  darkness  of  night  has  closed  in?" 

"  Yes,  Allan !  that  aged  tree  is  the  only  remaining  witness  here 
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of  all  our  former  nappincss,"  replied  Beatrice  in  low  tremulous  a«/- 
cents,  while  tears  stood  in  her  lovely  eyes,  and  a  scarlet  flush  rose 
suddenly  to  her  cheek.  "  This  place  is  haunted  indeed  by  many  ar. 
old  remembrance.  Dear, — oh  !  how  very  dear,  to  us  both  !  Once 
more,  then,  we  meet  here  as  friends  !" 

"  Friends,  Beatrice !  much  more  than  friends  !v  exclaimed  Allan, 
in  hurried  accents  of  strong  emotion.  "  It  must  and  shall  be  a  far 
dearer  tie  that  is  to  unite  us." 

"Impossible,  Allan!  oh,  how  impossible!"  exclaimed  Beatrice, 
while  tears  flowed  down  her  face.  "  Consider  me  dead  in  so  far  as 
any  such  engagement  is  concerned.  I  cannot  esteem  and  scarcely 
could  love  one  so  strangely  perverted  as  to  become  an  apostate  to 
our  faith.  Allan !  are  we  not  aliens  now  on  the  only  earthly  sub- 
*  ject  of  real  importance?  and  could  we  ever  enter  on  that  sacred 
engagement  which  ought  to  unite  people  for  both  worlds  ?  Ev.en 
the  brother-and-sister  confidence  and  affection  from  which  I  hoped 
to  derive  most  of  my  future  happiness  in  life,  can  scarcely  now 
continue !" 

"  Beatrice !"  exclaimed  Sir  Allan,  in  accents  of  reproachful  as- 
tonishment ;  "  with  you,  I  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  happiness 
and  love.  Can  you,  then,  look  around  on  the  scenes  of  our  child- 
hood and  not  wish  that,  as  we  were  friends  from  the  first,  we  should 
remain  so  to  the  last  ?  How  could  you  for  a  moment  dream  of 
forgetting  our  early  affection,  and  of  discarding  me  at  once  like  an 
old  hat  or  a  torn  parasol  ?" 

"  Allan,"  replied  Beatrice  in  low  accents  that  trembled  with  emo- 
tion, "  it  withers  up  my  heart  to  say  so  ;  but  you  know  as  I  do,  that 
we  can  never,  never  be  to  each  other  what  we  once  were.  You 
were  the  first  to  forget, — for  have  you  not  forgotten  those  principles 
which  it  was  formerly  our  greatest  happiness  to  share  ?  It  seems 
a  less  agony  at  once  to  break  off  our  mutual  confidence,  rather  than 
to  endanger  my  own  mind  by  holding  any  confidential  intercourse 
with  yours;  for  you  must  remember  how  in  old  times  you  always 
led  and  I  always  followed.  That  must  not  be  now !  Mine  is  a 
simple,  undoubting,  Bible  faith,  such  as  any  old  woman  in  a  cottage 
might  attain  to.  It  will  last  me  through  life  and  support  me  in 
death  ;  but  I  dare  not  hereafter  enter  into  controversy.  Allan,  dear 
Allan  !  my  first  and  only  companion,  I  can  but  pray  for  you." 

Beatrice  covered  her  face  with  both  her  hands,  and  sobbed  with 
uncontrollable  grief,  while  Sir  Allan,  pale  as  a  spectre,  fixed  and 
pallid  as  stone,  stood  by  her  side,  and  evidently  struggled  as  if 
throwing  off  a  spell.  His  eyes  lost  their  glazed  unnatural  look,  and 
his  mind  appeared  restored  from  the  dreamy  abstraction  of  a  habitual 
trance.  Still  Beatrice  continued  to  speak,  her  own  eyes  closed  ;  for 
she  felt  unable  to  look  Allan  in  the  face  without  betraying  the  depth 
of  her  emotion  : — 

"  Very  sorrowful  indeed  has  been  the  ordeal  .to  my  feelings, 
Allan,  before  I  could  allow  myself  to  be  convinced  that  you  must 
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scarcely  be  even  a  brother  to  me.  I  have  prayed  '.nd  wept  for  you, 
Allan,  and  while  the  breath  of  life  remains  sha7  I  not  do  so  still  1 
But,  with  all  my  old  sisterly  affection  for  you,  'jjl  much  of  my  old 
respect,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  even  to  speak  01  the  sacred  subjects 
of  our  faith.  Without  some  sympathy  in  these  there  can  be  no 
friendship.  It  is  not  that  I  'distrust  the  strength  of  the  good  Pro- 
testant cause,  but  I  do  greatly  distrust  my  own  ability  to  maintain 
it  against  you.  The  staff  is  strong,  though  the  hand  that  would 
*'ield  it  be  feeble  and  incompetent." 

After  a  short  pause  of  sorrowful  reflection,  Beatrice  added  slowly 
calmly,  and  very  deliberately,  "  From  this  hour,  Allan,  I  finally  and 
for  ever  resign  all  claim  on  your  attachment,  such  as  it  was  on  that 
never  forgotten  day  when  we  met  here,  long,  long  ago.  I  do  not 
speak  under  any  excitement.  Grateful  as  I  am  for  your  generous, 
attachment,  it  has  always  been  my  wish  that  you  should  remain  free 
as  the  winter  breeze  around  us  now, — and  you  are.  I  sat  down 
yesterday  to  write  you  a  farewell  letter,  Allan,  but  the  pen  so 
trembled  in  my  hand  that  it  would  not  obey  me." 

Beatrice  turned  away,  her  face  drenched  iv  tears,  and  was  hur- 
riedly departing,  when  Sir  Allan  imperatively  stopped  her,  saying, 
evidently  under  an  irresistible  impulse  of  the  veiy  strongest  emotion, 
which  rendered  his  words  almost  inaudible, — "  We  must  not  part, 
Beatrice!  You — you  only  could  give  a  new  tone  to  the  broken 
strings  of  my  mind  and  heart.  This  world  without  you  would  be 
one  wide  unlimited  blank,  for  yours  is  the  name  that  in  death  will 
be  found  engraved  on  my  heart.  The  flame  has  smouldered  on,  it 
can  never  be  extinguished.  Let  its  light  then  remain  to  preserve 
me  from  final  desolation?  Do  not  thus  break  the  only  tie  that  can 
yet  bind  me  to  life.  Nothing  holds  me  back  from  becoming  a  Jesuit 
Priest  but  my  deep,  unquenchable  love  for  you.  You  must  act  like 
a  conductor  to  lightning,  and  lead  me  aright.  In  that  hour  when  I 
learn  to  despair  of  your  affection,  I  shall  be  driven  on  to  take  the 
plunge  from  which  there  is  no  return." 

"  Allan,  think  no  more  of  me  :  there  is  another  far  more  suited 
to  make  you  happy  than  I,"  said  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  earnest  kind- 
ness. ".There  would  be  no  disparity  of  birth,  no  difference  of  - 
sentiment,  if  you  could  but  form  a  mutual  attachment  with  that 
accomplished  and  most  fascinating  Lady  Anne.  ,  Forget  me  from- 
this  day,  and  consider  what  a  home  you  might  have  with  her !" 

"  Impossible  !  oh,  how  impossible  !  Lady  Anne  attracts,  but  she 
does  not  attach  me,  Beatrice ;  you  only  can  bring  me  back  to  life 
and  its  enjoyments,"  said  Sir  Allan  with  tremulous  ardour.  "For 
you  and  with  you  I  might  yet  attempt  to  be  happy.", 

"Allan,"  said  Beatrice,  firmly,  but  most  sorrowfully,  "  once  I 
loved  you,  it  matters  not  now  how  deeply  and  truly.  I  believed 
you  unfaithful  to  your  first  affection  and  to  your  religious  principles, 
and  I  taught  myself  to  consider  that  you  had  become  a  stranger  to 
both.  We  are  aliens  in  religion,  and  I  dare  not  let  my  old  attach- 
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ment  revive.  Your  influence  over  me,  always  great,  might  become 
irresistible.  Take,  then,  my  farewell  sisterly  advice :  I  see  and 
believe  that  Lady  Anne  is  already  partial  to  you.  I  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken  in  saying  so.  Would  that  the  partiality  were  reciprocal ! 
For  myself,  Allan,  you  never,  never  can  be  more  to  me  than  you 
are  now.  All  the  roses  that  surrounded  us  in  childhocu  are  lurned 
t6  thorns ;  but  come  what  may,  your  name  shall  be  ever  dear  to 
me.  It  shall  be  the  last  uttered  in  my  latest  earthly  prayers." 

Beatrice,  overwhelmed  by  her  feelings,  turned  and  almost  fled 
home,  leaving  Sir  Allan  plunged  in  a  deep,  intense,  and  most 
mournful  reverie.  He  gave  a  long  earnest  gaze  around  him,  like 
the  farewell  look  with  which  a  man  at  the  point  of  death  might 
have  bid  adieu  to  this  world,  and  with  an  aspect  lost  and  woe- 
begone beyond  all  expression,  he  turned  away,  while  every  tree 
around  seemed  to  groan  in  the  blast,  and  heavy  clouds  gathered 
over  the  noble  towers  of  Cairngorum  Castle.  Few  things  in  life 
cause  an  interest  so  startling  and  exciting,  as  to  stand  among  the 
unaltered  scenes  of  our  own  childhood  when  feeling  that  all  is 
changed  within.  It  seemed  to  Allan  now  but  a  very  few  short 
hours  since,  in  his  animated  boyhood,  he  had  stood  there  beside 
Beatrice,  both  in  the  zenith  of  youthful  happiness ;  and  since  then, 
while  her  countenance  had  matured  into  an  expression  of  thought- 
ful, bright  intelligence,  his  own,  bronzed  by  an  Italian  sun — and  still 
it  must  be  allowed  handsomer  than  any  other — was  wasted  with 
care,  haggard  with  sleepless  nights  of  anxious  thought,  and  prema- 
turely aged  with  strange  austerities,  that  now  in  a  lucid  interval  he 
almost  blushed  to  think  of. 

Beatrice,  on  her  return  home,  was  surprised  to  find  on  hei 
toilette  a  letter,  crumpled  and  ill-folded  as  if  put  up  in  great  haste, 
and  directed  to  her  in  a  youthful,  almost  childish  hand.  Truly,  it 
was  a  wild-looking,  hieroglyphical  scrawl,  almost  as  illegible  as  an 
arrow-headed  inscription.  She  tore  open  the  uncouth-looking  seal, 
and  discovered,  with  surprise,  a  few  hurried  lines  from  Bessie 
McRonald.  They  were  incoherently  and  strangely  expressed,  with 
a  fervour  of  love  and  gratitude  to  herself  which  appeared  to  be  the 
outpouring  of  a  broken  heart  as  well  as  of  a  clouded  understanding. 
-  .Death  itself  seemed  her  only  remaining  wish,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  "I  am  utterly — utterly  wretched,"  she  wrote  in  pages 
Blurred  and  blotted  in  tears.  "  I  have  no  one  to  advise  or  sym- 
pathise with  me  but  Father  Eustace,  and  I  begin  to  doubi  whether 
he  is  a  safe  and  friendly  counsellor.  Have  I  sinned  in  telling  you 
this?  in  asking  for  your  sympathy,  when  before  this  miserable  letter 
reaches  you  I  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  help?  I  have  discovered 
circumstances  relating  to  you,  that  gratitude  made  me  wish  to  tell, 
but  Father  Eustace  has  sworn  me  to  secrecy,  yet  in  case  of 
my  betraying  them,  I  am  to  be  shut  up  in  a  distant  convent,  where 
no  mortal  can  communicate  with  me,  and  where  all  my  letters  will 
be  examined.  I  have  not  a  moment  in  which  to  tell  you  all 
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now,  or  I  would.  Farewell,  Miss  Farinelli — a  long,  long  farewell ! 
Oh,  if  I  have  sacrificed  all  my  earthly  happiness,  and  am  yet 
mistaken  !  Nothing  was  wanted  to  make  me  utterly  wretched,  but 
a  doubt  whether  I  did  right  in  leaving  home,  and  now  that  doubt 
has  come.  At  this  moment  there  is  a  vision  before  my  eyes  of 
what  might  have  been  my  happy  lot — the  lovely  garden  of  Daisy-  j 
bank,  the  cheerful  fire-side,  the' daily  prayers,  the  honoured  Bibl«>, 
the  long  attached  husband,  and  his  kind  old  father,  whom  I  might 
have  been  assisting  Robert  to  nurse !  I  have  been  all  night  in  ' 
chapel,  prostrate  on  the  stone  floor,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  repeating 
my  Ave  Marias  three  hundred  times,  and  I  thought  the  image 
of  St.  Bridget  stretched  its  arms  toward  me  at  last  and  smiled ;  yet 
strange  to  say  I  am  not  consoled.  I  dread,  above  all,  the  sight  of 
Father  Eustace.  Must  I  confess  to  him  this  letter  ?  Alas,  no ! 
There  are  home  feelings  that  cannot  be  uttered  even  to  him ;  and  oh, 
Miss  Furinelli,  should  you  see  Robert  Carre,  tell  him  that  there  is 
no  sorrow  he  has  ever  endured  at  our  being  parted  that  is  not  mul- 
tiplied ten  thousand  times  over  in  my  wretched  heart.  I  was  sup- 
ported long  by  the  belief  that  my  advisers  were  all  infallibly  right, 
that  my  merits  were  to  save  myself  and  Robert — you  and  all 
who  love  me,  if  I  revenged  my  sins  on  myself  by  penances ;  but  cir- 
cumstances make  me  doubt  Father  Eustace  now,  and  yet  I  am 
in  the  meshes  of  a  net  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  He  comes ! 
Farewell  for  ever." 

"  There  shall  be  an  escape  for  Bessie,"  muttered  Robert  between 
his  teeth,  which  he  ground  together  with  an  energy  that  seemed 
almost  insane,  after  Beatrice  had  showed  him  this  letter,  full  of  such 
inexpressible  anguish.  "  Bessie  may  never  now  be  mine ;  there  is  a 
soul-dividing  barrier  between  us ;  but  I  forgive  her  all  the  misery 
she  has  caused  me,  and  if  the  power  of  man  can  find  out  where  she 
is  shut  up  and  deliver  her  from  imprisonment,  it  shall  be  done.  If 
there  -be  a  law  on  earth  that  can  reach  within  the  walls  of  a 
convent,  I  shall  trace  out  the  den  into  which  she  has  been  decoyed, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  human  or  inhuman  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
release  her." 

"  It  is  a  very  generous  intention,  Robert,"  said  Beatrice  kindly ; 
"  but  be  very  wary  what  you  say  or  do  when  Father  Eustace  comes 
in  question.  He  is  of  a  species  not  yet  understood  in  this  country ; 
but  if  there  were  a  showman  qualified  to  exhibit  him  in  his  den,  you 
would  hear  of  habits,  feelings,  and  opinions  which  it  would  require 
the  moral  courage  of  a  Van  Amburgh  to  defy." 

"  But  I  do  defy  him,"  said  Robert,  in  a  low  deep  voice  of  concen- 
trated emotion.  "  Honest  straightforward  Protestantism  maybe  no 
match  for  Popish  intrigues  and  falsehood,  backed  by  superstition 
and  conventual  prisons,  yet  I  can  but  try,  and  let  life  itself  be  the 
sacrifice  rather  than  I  should  be  a  coward." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"  Oh  happiness,  our  being's  end  and  aim  ! 
Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content,  whate'er  thy  name — 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die." — YOUNQ. 

IT  is  remarkable  how  long  men  may  dwell  under  the  same  roof 
with  others,  and  sit  at  the  same  table,  yet  remain  alike  unknowing 
and  unknown.  A  veil  had  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  and  she 
discovered  how  completely  long  absence,  long  silence,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  divided  in  faith  and  in  feeling,  had 
restored  her  sentiments  for  Allan  to  the  brother-and-sister  terms  of 
their  early  days ;  but  she  had  not  come  to  the  secret  of  Lord  lona's 
long-cherished  preference,  nor  to  a  suspicion  that  she  herself 
returned  it. 

Beatrice  wandered  next  day  thoughtfully  along  the  river's  side 
gazing  at  the  azure  sky,  and  forming  a  thousand  imaginary  images 
in  the  drifting  clouds,  while  she  sung  in  a  low  musing  tone  the 
beautiful  air  of  "Bendemere  Stream."  Occasionally  with  a  feeling 
of  girlish  enjoyment  she  threw  a  leaf  upon  the  tide  as  emblematic 
of  some  wish,  and  idly  watched  in  its  progress  for  an  omen  whether 
success  or  failure  should  be  the  result ;  or  she  dropped  the  bright 
pebbles  to  observe  their  descent  in  the  crystal  flood ;  when  most 
unexpectedly  a  voice  close  behind  her  took  up  the  tune  she  sung1, 
and  made  it  a  duet.  Beatrice  started,  and  looking  as  timidly  round 
as  a  frightened  hare,  felt  a  blush  mount  to  her  cheek  on  observing 
Lord  lona,  fishing-rod  in  hand,  trailing  it  rapidly  along  that  he 
might  overtake  her;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  quite  within  conversible 
distance  he  said,  "You  seem  just  in  the  sort  of  idle  humour  that 
I  am  myself,  Miss  Farinelli,  when  even  a  man  and  monkey  with 
a  hurdy-gurdy  would  be  a  resource ;  so  let  me  do  my  best  to  divert 
your  ennui." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  no  ennui  to  be  diverted,"  said  Beatrice  smiling 
archly,  while  the  delicate  pink  on  her  cheek  became  a  bright  carna- 
tion. "  You  are  a  true  quack  doctor,  pretending  to  have  discovered 
a  complaint  that  does  not  exist,  and  then  offering  to  cure  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall  be  a  perfect  gad-fly,  to  persecute  and  tormeni 
you  for  the  rest  of  our  walk ;  but  pray  do  not  play  upon  my 
feelings  as  if  they  were  the  notes  of  your  own  pianoforte,  as  they 
are  much  out  of  tune  at  present,  Miss  Farinelli.  Now  tell  me 
whether,  if  you  could  look  into  the  depths  of  my  heart  as  clearly  as 
into  that  pool,  you  would  do  so.  No  stone  could  be  found  at  the 
bottom  there." 

"  No,  nor  an  iron  will  on  the  surface,  though  I  remember  some- 
body once  saying  that  he  had  one,"  replied  Beatrice  with  a  look  of 
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merry  malice.  "  You  really  seem,  like  this  gay  stream,  to  run  on 
through  life  with  sunshine  sparkling  at  the  top  and  shining  even  to 
its  deepest  depths." 

"  You  think  me  shallow.  You  think  I  have  no  more  in  me  than 
my  mother's  educated  bullfinches  and  learned  mice.  I  see  that  in 
your  eye.  It  is  very  ungrateful,  when  I  have  such  an  opinion 
of  your  depth  that  I  verily  believe  you  could  stand  a  'little-gV 
examination  at  Oxford." 

"  Thank  you.  Since  nothing  is  reckoned  so  odious  by  gentlemen 
as  a  blue-stocking,  I  may  guess  now  pretty  accurately  what  position 
I  hold  in  your  estimation.  Perhaps,  like  Portia  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  I  may  yet  put  on  a  doctor's  gown,  or,  like  Othello,  address 
you  as  a  '  Potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signer.' " 

"  Wait  till  I  am  one,"  answered  Lord  lona,  hurriedly  snatching 
up  a  sprig  of  laurustinus,  which  Beatrice  had  cast  upon  the  stream, 
and  placing  it  in  his  button-hole.  "  By  this  badge  I  appoint  myself 
your  knight  for  the  day." 

"  For  one  day,  that  day  being  more  than  half  over,  you  may 
safely  encounter  all  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and  fatigues,"  replied 
Beatrice,  trying  still  to  preserve  the  usual  bantering  tone  of  their 
conversation  ;  but  she  was  surprised  and  somewhat  startled  at  the 
increasing  agitation  observable  in  Lord  lona's  tone  and  manner. 
"  How  I  should  like  on  some  fine  day  to  see  a  tournament !" 

"  And  to  be  yourself  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  with  me  for  your 
true  knight?  I  could  die  for  you  any  day.  We  all  come  into  the 
world,  you  know,  to  search  for  the  other  half  of  ourselves,  and  are 
never  happy  till  it  is  found.  Have  I  not  at  last  discovered  mine  ? 
At  least  I  shall  never  look  for  any  other." 

There  was  less  of  jest  than  of  earnest  in  the  tone  with  which 
Lord  lona  spoke  these  words,  and  seeing  Beatrice  start  and  colour 
with  astonishment,  he  added  in  tones  of  unaffected  sincerity,  "  You 
cannot  be  surprised,  Miss  Farinelli,  even  though  perhaps  annoyed, 
that  I  venture  to  express  the  respect — the  much  more  than  respect, 
I  have  felt  for  you,  increasing  rapidly  from  the  first  moment 
we  met." 

"'We  met — 'twas  in  a  crowd!'  and  what  a  crowd  it  was 
that  day  to  meet  our  Bishop  in  the  church !"  said  Beatrice,  trying 
still  to  turn  off  the  startling  earnestness  of  Lord  lona's  manner. 
"  Do  you  remember  so  unconsciously  telling  us  that  day  so  much 
about  Sir  Allan?  and  now  you  have  already  enlisted  me  into  a  plot 
againt  him — or  rather  for  his  greatest  good,  though  I  fear  our  plan 
is  but  a  beautiful  impossibility." 

"Nothing  shall  be  impossible  that  you  and  I  agree  in  wishing 
for.  It  was  a  mistake  I  made  in  respect  to  McAlpine — my  belief 
that  Sir  Allan  and  you  were  mutually  engaged — that  delayed  so 
long,  so  very  long,  my  declaring  how  I  loved  you  at  once  and  for 
ever,  how  entirely  you  have  possession  of  my  whole  heart.  I  could 
not  even  attempt  now  to  live  without  you." 
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The  deep  earnestness  of  Lord  lona's  voice  formed  a  strange  con. 
trast  to  his  usual  tone  of  reckless  vivacity,  which  made  this  expres. 
sion  of  his  feelings  the  more  impressive.  Beatrice  paused  in  per- 
fectly  bewildered  astonishment  at  this  unexpected  declaration,  and 
at  the  tone  of  impassioned  eloquence  in  which  it  was  made.  She 
trembled  with  agitation,  perhaps  with  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure, 
but  could  no  more  have  spoken  than  a  Greek  statue,  while  Lord 
lona  continued  to  speak  in  a  yet  more  earnest  tone,  as  if  afraid  of 
being  unfavourably  answered,  if  answered  at  all. 

"  Why  look  so  astonished,  so  absolutely  shocked  ?  Never  from 
the  first"  moment  have  I  attempted  to  conceal  my  unbounded  devo- 
tion to  you,"  added  Lord  lona  in  a  high-flown  style  of  eloquence  ; 
but  seeing  the  almost  incredulous  amazement  depicted  in  the  beau- 
tiful eyes  of  Beatrice,  turned  for  a  moment  full  upon  him  with  inex- 
pressible wonder,  he  added,  "  I  can  no  longer  hide  my  actual  frenzy, 
for  it  is  beyond  my  control,  and  why  should  it  be  controlled  ?  If  I 
can  be  happy  enough  to  gain  your  favour,  life  itself  would  be  too 
short  for  my  gratitude  and  happiness ;  if  not,  life  has  no  more  to 
interest  me,  my  game  is  played,  my  best  stake  lost,  and  I  throw  up 
the  cards." 

Beatrice  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  away  inaudibly 
on  her  lips,  which  merely  quivered  for  a  moment  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  articulate ;  but  Lord  lona  hurriedly  continued,  in  a  low  tone  sub- 
dued by  emotion — "  Give  me  no  answer  now.  Make  no  tremendous 
and  irrevocable  vows  against  me  at  present,  but  let  us  have  a  few 
bright  moments  of  hope  and  happiness  here  together.  Let  me 
recommend  myself  to  your  favour  by  weeks,  or  by  months  if  you 
will,  of  devoted  assiduity.  Ail  your  most  inconvenient,  or  even 
impossible  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled.  My  love  shall  be  worthy  of 
yourself — not  the  common-place  feeling  of  a  common  mind.  It  is 
pure,  lasting,  and  warm  as  that  glorious  sun  now  blazing  so  brightly 
on  us  both.  May  our  hearts,  like  its  rays,  be  soon  blended  into 
one ! " 

They  walked  on  slowly  together  for  several  minutes,  both  too 
much  agitated  to  speak,  for  Beatrice  was  not  only  amazed,  and, 
truth  to  say,  gratified,  but  almost  intimidated  at  the  impassioned 
eloquence  of  Lord  lona's  tone  and  manner.  At  length  with  an 
effort  she  found  voice  to  say,  "  For  your  own  sake,  Lord  lona,  try 
to  hate  rather  than  to  love  me,  but  at  all  events  to  forget  me.  We 
can  never  be  more  to  each  other  than  we  are." 

"Why?  Tell  me  why.  I  would  give  a  whole  hecatomb  of 
worlds  to  gain  your  affection.  Is  it  then  true  that  Sir  Allan  won 
the  treasure  of  your  first  love,  and  now,  though  almost  uader  vows 
as  a  Jesuit  Priest,  still  keeps  his  hold  over  you?"  exclaimed  Lord 
lona,  in  a  tone  of  reckless  despair;  and  then  added,  his  voice  low 
and  sad,  "  Give  me  even  hope  deferred,  for  if  that  makes  my  heart 
sick,  what  wrould  hope  utterly  destroyed  be !  Say  not  that  you 
love  McAlpine!  His  spirits  are  never  above  half-mast  high.  He  is 
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a  dull  horse  DOW  that  shall  not  win  the  race.  Can  Jt  be  for  his 
sake  that  I  am  rejected  ? — that  I  am  to  be  snuffed  out  and  extin- 
guished at  once  ?  Impossible  ! " 

"  No,  Lord  loua  !  The  same  answer  awaits  all  who  love  mo  as 
you  do.  With  a  nameless  being  like  myself,  neither  you  noi  any 
one  should  wish  for  an  alliance,  and  I  never  will  degrade  any  family 
by  entering  it,  till  I  know  by  what  name  I  am  about  to  do  so.  I  feel 
often  like  an  impostor  in  society,  for  what  title  have  I  to  be  in  any  I 
I,  who  am  worse  off  than  the  most  desolate  orphan,  for  an  orphan 
would  at  least  know  where  to  look  for  the  tombs  of  her  own 
parents." 

Tears  coursed  each  other  down  the  cheek  of  Beatrice,  which  had 
become  crimson  with  emotion,  and  she  added  in  a  tone  of  the  deep- 
est earnestness, — "I  have  no  right  to  your  good  opinion,  and  never 
expected  to  obtain  it.  I  am  nobody — less  than  nobody !  What 
could  make  you  ever  dream  of  me  ?  It  never  till  this  moment 
entered  my  head  that  you  could  care  for  me  seriously.  We  are  so 
totally  unsuited.  It  agitates  me  almost  to  death !  I  know  how 
generous  it  is  in  you  to  overlook  all  the  many  barriers  that  ought 
to  divide  us,  but " 

"  Neve*  mind  barriers !  I  like  a  steeple-hunt  over  difficulties,  the 
more  the  better,"  said  Lord  lona,  in  a  tone  of  obstinate  resignation, 
and  with  a  momentary  relapse  into  his  usual  vivacity.  "  I  am  not, 
like  Sir  Allan,  gifted  with  the  power  of  change,  and  in  every  diffi- 
culty the  gates  all  open  at  my  approach.  If  you  had  all  Bnrke's 
Peerage  for  relations,  and  the  mines  of  Golconda,  with  California 
besides,  for  a  portion,  that  would  make  no  difference  to  me.  I  went 
to  my  father  this  morning,  like  a  dutiful  son,  to  state  my  case,  and 
ask  his  consent;  I  seem  scarcely  in  my  sober  senses  to-day,  if  I 
ever  have  a  sense  that  can  be  called  sober.  Quite  beyond  my 
hopes,  Lord  Eaglescaini  gave  his  consent  as  cordially,  heartily,  joy- 
fully, as  if  your  pedigree  had  been  measured  on  twenty  pages  of 
Debrett.  He  made  only  one  stipulation" — 

"My  religion,"  said  Beatrice,  seeing  him  hesitate;  "of  course, 
Lord  lona,  I  am  as  unauited  to  your  family  in  creed  as  in  birth !  No ; 
I  differ  from  your  relations  in  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  existence,  in 
our  sorrows  and  consolations,  in  every  thought  and  feeling,  there- 
fore even  death  itself  could  scarcely  render  it  more  impossible  that 
we  should  be  united.  It  can  never — never  be  !" 

"You  fire  off  a  perfect  arsenal  of  objections,  but  only  say  the 
impossibility  does  not  arise  from  your  own  aversion  to  me — that 
your  heart  is  not  finally  bricked  up  against  me,  and  I  shall  acknow- 
ledge no  other  impediment,"  said  Lord  lona  eagerly.  "  Father  Eus- 
tace, the  Cardinal  of  Clanmarina,  would,  if  he  could,  make  T,ord 
Eaglescairn  cut  me  off  with  a  bad  shilling,  but  my  father,  strange 
to  say,  merely  stipulated  that  I  should  conceal  my  wishes  from  his 
confessor,  who  has  some  strange  hold  over  him,  quite  unaccountable 
to  me,  and  would  not  allow  of  my  marriage  to  a  heretic,  as  he  is 
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pleased  to  call  you.  Pius  the  Sixth  said  the  greatest  of  sins  is  tc 
be  a  heretic,  ana  the  next  greatest,  to  favour  one ;  so  my  honoured 
parent  has  really  stretched  a  point  on  this  occasion.  Think  of  the 
bondage  my  father  must  be  in,  to  imagine  that  I  would  submit,  for 
half  a  moment,  to  the  interference  in  such  an  affair  of  that  priest, 
of  whose  tyranny  my  father  himself  is  evidently  very  tired,  though 
very  much  afraid ! " 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Beatrice,  "  if,  according  to  the  strange  unjusti- 
fiable commands  of  Loyola,  Lord  Eaglescairn  is  obliged  to  obey 
Father  Eustace,  as  a  stick  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  walks  with 
it, — if  he  must  extinguish  conscience  itself  when  commanded." 

"  Well !  I  am  no  Telemachus  to  such  a  Mentor  as  Father  Eus- 
tace. Neither  am  I  that  frivolous  butterfly  of  the  hour  that  you  may 
naturally  think  me,  Miss  Farinelli,  for  I  jest  sometimes  when  on  the 
verge  of  distraction.  I  have  a  thousand  convincing  reasons  to  give, 
why  I  deserve  your  better  opinion.  Let  me  then  live  on  the  thin- 
nest diet  of  hope.  Even  if  you  despise  my  love,  tell  me  at  least  that 
you  believe  in  it !"  said  Lord  lona,  his  utterance  becoming  quick  and 
earnest,  as  the  expressions  of  one  pouring  forth  the  emotions  of  an 
excited  and  fervent  heart,  while  Beatrice  listened  with  blushing  agi- 
tation. His  eyes  flashed,  and  there  was  the  stamp  of  a  powerful 
mind  in  every  feature  of  his  handsome  countenance,  beaming  with 
intellect  and  sensibility,  through  the  strange  mixture  in  his  manner 
of  levity  and  seriousness.  "  Be  mine,  and  your  every  wish,  before 
it  be  spoken,  I  shall  fulfil, — not  a  sorrow  shall  reach  you  till  it  has 

Sierced  my  own  heart.  Say  not  a  word  now,  lest  it  be  a  negative  ; 
ut  only  let  my  bondage  to  you  continue,  for  that  bondage  is  my 
delight.  Like  any  lover  in  an  old  play,  I  must  sigh,  read  poetry, 
look  pale,  eat  nothing,  and  remain  on  ray  knees  here  for  ever,  if  that 
would  not  weary  you ;  but  you  evidently  do  not  appreciate  rny 
merits.  As  love,  like  hay,  comes  up  at  first  full  of  thistles,  only 
let  me  wait  (patiently,  or  impatiently,  I  do  not  say  which)  till  your 
own  mind  is  deliberately  made  up,  whether  you  can  ever  do  a  wiser 
thing,  than  to  accept  the  most  devoted  of  your  admirers.  Only 
consider  how  very  singular  you  would  be  in  not  liking  me !  Why, 
the  very  dogs  in  the  street  cease  to  bark  when  they  observe  my 
approach,  and  I  have  a  spare  corner  in  every  heart  that  knows  me, 
but  your  own." 

"  Mine  is  barred  by  circumstances  against  all  but  friendship," 
said  Beatrice  in  a  low  timid  voice.  "If  you  will  accept  every 
grateful  feeling  of  regard  on  my  part,  Lord  lona,  that  is  all  I  have 
to  offer  those  who  generously  interest  themselves  in  a  nameless 
orphan.  I  hope  hereafter  to  witness  your  happiness" — 

"  You  shall  witness  none  that  you  do  not  create  and  share," 
exclaimed  Lord  lona  vehemently  ;  "  mere  good  wishes  would  be  a 
very  stale  crumb  of  comfort  to  me  now.  All  you  can  say  about 
my  happiness  is  a  mere  clap-trap  speech,  if  at  the  same  time  you 
intend  consigning  me  to  hopeless  wretchedness.  You  threaten  me 
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with  encountering  impossibilities,  but  only  say  you  have  the  will, 
and  I  shall  soon  find  the  way  to  end  all  impediments ;  and  mean- 
while, so  long  as  you  remain  another  hour  without  forbidding  me 
to  hope,  that  hour  is  a  gain.  I  could  as  soon  imagine  a  colour  un- 
known to  the  rainbow  as  any  happiness  without  yon,  yet  you  Jeave 
me  in  such  a  gloomy  suspense  in  the  meantime  that  I  shall 
scarcely  be  able  even  to  bear  the  society  of  my  own  dog." 

Hearing  a  footstep  close  to  them,  Lord  lona  and  Beatrice  turned 
hastily  round  and  discovered  Father  Eustace  a  step  or  two  behind, 
his  eyes  as  usual  on  the  ground,  his  hands  folded  together,  hia 
whole  countenance  as  destitute  of  expression  as  if  he  had  been  one 
of  his  own  wooden  images  which  had  been  endowed  with  a  p^wer 
of  locomotion.  He  slightly  bowed  when  Lord  lona  made  w?  /  for 
him  to  pass  on,  while  the  young  man  turned  contemptuously  away 
from  the  silent  priest  to  Beatrice,  saying  in  a  lively  tone,  "  When 
you  and  I  become  partners  he  will  lose  the  rubber.  If  anything 
could  add  to  the  happiness  of  gaining  you,  it  would  be  the  frustra- 
tion of  Father  Eustace's  wishes.  Now  pray  do  not  look  a  negative 
as  you  are  doing  with  that  beautiful  but  obstinate  smile.  It  makes 
me  wretched,  and  I  am  like  Moliere's  Malade  imaginaire — '  The 
physicians  have  ordered  me  never  to  be  contradicted.'  Nothing  is 
so  hard  to  bear  as  an  unanswered  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  unbecom- 
ing to  you  as  that  grave  forbidding  look.  You  would  be  a  perfect 
mill-stone  to  reject  me.  Yet  if  it  be  true  that  a  man  must  be  supe- 
rior to  a  woman  before  she  can  love  him,  I  must  despair  of  ever 
gaining  Beatrice  Farinelli." 


CHAPTER    XXVIH. 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be, 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me." — ScOTT. 

BEATRICE  FARINELLI  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  lively 
imagination,  and  there  was  moreover  no  small  tinge  of  romance  in  \ 
her  disposition,  both  of  which  tendencies  were  excited  to  the  high-  J 
est  degree  of  activity  by  her  present  circumstances.  The  attach- 
ment of  Sir  Allan,  so  long  apparently  dormant,  had  seemed,  ever 
since  she  considered  him  so  changed,  a  mere  boyish  partiality, 
which  she  believed  herself  conscientiously  bound  never  fully  to 
reciprocate,  therefore  she  had  carefully  guarded  her  own  feelings 
lest  they  should  exceed  towards  him  that  true  sisterly  affection  to 
which  she  believed  that  they  ought  to  be  limited,  and  to  which  she 
had  little  difficulty  in  restoring  them.  It  was  otherwise  in  respect 
to  Lord  lona.  The  depth  and  power  of  his  attachment  to  herself 
had  taken  Beatrice  completely  by  surprise,  and  caused  her  a  per. 
fectly  new  feeling  of,  truth  to  say,  delightful  embarrassment.  His 
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whole  manner  and  character  were  piquant  and  original;  nothing 
that  he  ever  said  or  did  resembled  anybody  but  himself;  none  of 
his  ideas  were  common,  like  an  old  tune  set  to  a  barrel-organ ;  but 
even  in  expressing  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  love  it  was  done 
as  no  one  else  would  have  done  it,  and  Beatrice,  agitated  as  she  was, 
could  not  but  smile  at  the  recollection.  In  his  graver  mood,  how- 
ever, Lord  lona  had  touched  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  Beatrice,  which 
seemed  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to  vibrate,  revealing  an  hitherto 
undeveloped  faculty  of  love,  such  as  her  young  heart  had  never 
before  experienced.  Like  other  girls,  Beatrice  had  often  dreamed 
over  an  imaginary  declaration  of  devoted  love,  and  now  her  own 
heart  whispered  that  none  but  a  mere  automaton  could  have 
remained  insensible  to  the  disinterested  and  generous  preference  of 
such  a  man  as  Lord  lona.  She  was  touched  by  the  noble  frank- 
ness with  which  he  had,  in  half-spoken  accents,  hurriedly  but  ener- 
getically declared  it,  and  as  there  is  to  the  labyrinth  of  every 
human  heart  some  infallible  clue,  that  of  Beatrice  had  certainly 
been  discovered  at  last. 

Had  Lord  lona  been  son  and  heir  to  Croesus  as  well  as  heir  to 
one  of  the  proudest  coronets  in  Scotland,  that  would  have  only 
seemed  an  additional  barrier  between  them ;  but  great  was  the  sur- 
prise of  Beatrice,  mingled  with  some  rather  uneasy  curiosity  on 
the  subject,  to  find  that  Lord  Eaglescairn  entertained  such  treasona- 
ble thoughts  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  Father  Eustace  as  to 
dream  of  encouraging  Lord  lona's  attachment  to  herself  without 
his  sanction,  or  rather  contrary  to  his  wishes.  She  rubbed  her 
eyes  to  ascertain  that  she  really  was  now  wide  awake,  and  really 
at  Eaglescairn  Castle,  having  thought  that  Lord  •Eaglescairn  would 
rather  have  stood  in  the  way  of  an  express  train  than  withstood  to 
the  face,  on  any  pretext,  the  decree  on  any  matter,  public  or  domes- 
tic, of  that  name,  now  in  connexion  with  Sir  Allan's  perversion  so 
dismally  familiar  to  her  thoughts,  "  Father  Eustace." 

Beatrice  once  told  every  thought  of  her  heart  to  Lady  Edith, 
wno  seemed  to  grow  young  again  under  the  influence  of  that  affec- 
tionate interest  with  which  she  listened  to  all  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  her  adopted  child  ;  endeared  to  her  more  and  more  every 
day  by  the  unbounded  confidence  which  subsisted  between  them ; 
not  a  secret  having  ever  for  a  moment  divided  their  minds.  It  was 
with  great  astonishment,  therefore,  and  with  long  continued  incre- 
dulity, that  Lady  Edith  was  soon  after  this  led  to  suspect  that  her 
own 'beloved  Beatrice  had  at  length  some  concealment  from  her, 
and  that  her  mind  had  become  suddenly  preoccupied  on  some  sub- 
ject which  she  was  evidently  anxious  to  avoid  mentioning.  Once 
or  twice,  Lady  Edith,  when  she  entered  the  room  unexpectedly, 
found  Beatrice  intently  brooding  over  papers  which  she  hastily 
huddled  into  a  drawer ;  while,  with  greatly  heightened  colour,  she 
hurriedly  spoke  on  any  subject  apparently  the  farthest  from  that 
with  which  her  mind  was  entirely  preoccupied.  Lady  Edith  had 
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an  entire  trust  in  her  much-loved  Beatrice ;  and  though  surrounded 
by  those  who  were  opposed  to  her  in  faith  and  feeling,  she  never 
for  a  single  instant  doubted  the  loyalty  of  attachment  with  which 
Beatrice  would  ever  remain  devoted  to  the  religion  and  to  the  affec 
tions  of  her  own  home.  Still,  though  Lady  Edith,  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  a  refined  and  high-born  disposition,  refrained  from  the 
most  distant  hint  that  her  young  protegee  had  become  unaccounta- 
bly absent  and  thoughtful,  she  inwardly  felt  a  deep  increasing  soli- 
citude, raised  by  degrees  to  the  utmost  endurable  pitch,  when 
plainly  perceiving  that  the  dear  girl  had  obviously  some  hidden 
anxiety  within  her  heart  of  hearts,  not  to  be  alluded  to : — while 
avoiding  all  that  really  interested  her,  she,  in  a  tone  of  the  strictest 
confidence  and  the  deepest  mystery,  consulted  Lady  Edith  which 
picture  in  the  gallery  was  thought  the  finest  painting,  and  whether 
Lady  Anne's  new  song  suited  her  soprano  voice.  There  had  evi- 
dently arisen  a  small  dark  closet  in  the  mind  of  Beatrice  now,  that 
Lady  Edith  was  not  to  enter;  and  most  anxiously  did  that  kindest 
of  friends  await  the  time  when  her  motherly  anxiety  should  be 
relieved  by  a  clear  explanation  of  the  mystery  which  had  suddenly 
stood  up  like  a  wall  between  them ; — but  it  came  not. 

In  most  country  houses,  the  hostess  good-humouredly  assumes 
to  herself  the  patronage  of  arranging  at  breakfast  a  programme  for 
the  amusements  of  the  day, — who  shall  go  in  her  chariot  after 
luncheon  to  the  old  ruined  abbey  in  one  direction,  who  shall  climb 
up  the  wet  slippery  path  in  a  distant  glen  to  admire  the  celebrated 
cascade,  and  who  shall  undertake  a  day's  shopping  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country  town  with  herself. 

Lady  Eaglescairn  had  a  polite  but  peremptory  habit  of  thus  set- 
tling every  visitor's  plans  for  the  day,  and  always  began  with  over- 
turning whatever  project  any  one  else  had  formed  for  himself. 
With  a  benevolent  tyranny,  which  called  itself  a  friendly  interest  in 
the  diversion  of  her  guests,  every  one  must  be  amused  in  her  way 
and  in  that  only.  There  was  no  escape!  The  guests  most  diffi- 
cult to  please  were  always  those  to  whom  her  chief  interest  was 
directed;  for  there  is  in  all  houses  a  premium  on  discontent,  so 
that  those  who  are  known  to  be  fastidious  become  objects  of  assi- 
duous attention,  but  those  who  are  known  to  be  easily  satisfied  are 
left  to  their  good-humoured  insignificance.  Lady  Eaglescairn, 
dressed  like  a  peacock,  so  gorgeous  was  the  variety  of  her  colours, 
stepped  every  day  with  a  smile  of  almost  royal  condescension  into 
her  barouche  and  four,  which  was  decorated  inside  and  outside  with 
a  shower  of  coronets  on  the  lace,  the  hammer-cloth,  and  the  trap- 
pings. The  postilions  and  outriders  appeared  in  all  the  rainbow 
magnificence  of  their  gaudy  liveries — yellow  faced  with  blue — and 
two  powdered  servants,  quite  up  to  London  pitch  in  their  height,  ia 
the  length  of  their  gold-headed  sticks,  and  in  the  precise  angle  at 
which  they  poised  those  sticks  on  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  ushered 
into  this  exceedingly  dignified  equipage  the  very  select  few  invited 
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to  accompany  Lady  Eagleseairn  herself.  Among  those  maiked  out 
for  this  ineffable  distinction  Beatrice  was  invariably  one,  and  almost 
as  constantly  the  party  became  completed  by  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Clinton  and  Father  Eustace.  They  kept  up  tho  conversation 
incessantly,  and  had  often  dived  so  deeply  into  subjects  of  interest- 
ing  discussion,  that  the  two  clergymen  were  afterwards  invited  along 
with  Beatrice,  who  listened  always  in  silence,  to  finish  the  argu- 
ment by  accompanying  Lady  Eagleseairn  to  her  private  sitting- 
room. 

Lady  Eagleseairn  patronisingly  called  Beatrice  "A  perfect  dot;  a 
darling!"  and  gave  her  other  terms  of  condescending  endearment; 
but  still  Beatrice  could  not  for  her  very  life  feel  comfortable,  happy, 
or  at  ease  under  such  a  flood  of  supernatural  civilities.  She  per- 
ceived that  Lady  Eaglescairn's  delight  was  always  to  patronise 
some  one  favoured  individual  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  If  she 
could  make  one  selected  personage  happy  and  every  other  in  the 
room  miserable,  it  would  have  delighted  her  to  exercise  so  much 
power.  If  there  were  but  two  in  the  room  of  equal  merit  and  of 
equal  importance,  one  was  invariably  left  out,  while  Lady  Eagle- 
seairn sat  in  a  corner  whispering  to  the  other  with  well-acted  viva- 
city, assuming  an  air  of  astonishment  or  amusement,  to  raise  the 
curiosity  of  those  unfortunate  enough  to  be  excluded,  and  Beatrice 
found  herself  promoted  now  to  be  "  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute." 

Amidst  a  cluster  of  splendid  equipages,  regularly  every  day 
grouped  round  the  castle  gate  after  luncheon  to  take  every  body 
everywhere,  there  was  one  specially  appointed  for  Lady  Edith  and 
Mrs.  Clinton.  It  was  a  low,  small,  old-fashioned  pony-carriage, 
drawn  by  what  seemed  the  father  of  all  ponies,  shaggy  and  shat- 
tered looking.  Even  the  well-bred  servants  scarcely  restrained  a 
titter,  when  watching  the  stiff  slow  pace  at  which  this  respectable 
quadruped  felt  disposed  to  move.  Lady  Edith,  however,  looked  in 
no  degree  disconcerted,  but  with  her  usual  quiet  grace  placed  her- 
self in  the  humble  conveyance  appointed  for  her  use,  and  when 
exchanging  a  sly  glance  with  Beatrice,  her  smile  was  the  same  intel- 
lectual, benignant  smile  as  ever. 

Lady  Edith,  who  often  said  that  neither  music  nor  painting  ever 
afforded  her  more  delight  than  architecture,  had  wandered  one 
morning  meditatively  round  the  beautiful  little  structure  of  St. 
Bridget's  Chapel,  admiring  with  enlightened  taste  its  light  and  airy 
symmetry,  when  she  suddenly  observed  a  low  massy  door  like  that 
of  a  prison  standing  ajar,  and  believing  that  it  led  into  the  vestry, 
she  gently  pushed  it  open  and  quietly  stole  in.  To  her  extreme 
surprise,  Lady  Edith  found  herself  in  a  cell,  precisely  realizing  her 
conception  of  one  in  La  Trappe.  The  floor,  like  the  ceiling,  was  ol 
rough  unhewn  stone,  a  wooden  bench  evidently  intended  as  a  couch 
to  sleep  on  stood  beside  a  rustic  table,  on  which  lay  something  that 
seemed  intended  for  bread,  though  black  and  hard  as  a  piece  of  coal, 
An  earthen  jar  of  water  stood  beside  it,  the  contents  purposely 
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rendered  nauseous  by  a  mixture  of  bitter  herbs,  and  a  gaudily  deco- 
rated missal  lay  open  on  the  table,  beside  a  crucifix  of  stucco,  and 
a  rosary  of  amber  beads.  In  a  distant  corner  appeared  a  large 
image  dressed  in  blue  satin  and  gold,  meant  apparently  to  represent 
St.  Bridget  herself,  and  before  this  idol,  full  length  on  the  floor,  lay 
motionless  as  death  a  female  form,  which  Lady  Edith  did  not  at 
once  discover  to  be  that  of  a  living  being.  While  she  stood  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot  for  several  minutes  with  wonder  and  curiosity,  she 
became  startled  by  hearing  a  rapid  muttering  sound  from  the  recum- 
bent figure  as  if  the  same  words  were  repeated  in  frantic  haste  over 
and  over  and  over  again  with  ceaseless  perseverance.  The  vain  repeti- 
tions seemed  to  go  on  without  end,  and  when  Lady  Edith,  who  almost 
expected  to  see  the  black  face  of  a  Hindoo  worshipper,  obtained  at 
last  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  stranger's  features,  it  was  a  sight 
she  never  to  her  latest  hour  forgot.  A  countenance  so  emaciated, 
so  expressive  of  utter,  hopeless  wretchedness  she  had  never  hitherto 
beheld,  yet  there  was  something  silly  and  almost  idiotic  in  the  eye, 
painful  to  look  on.  The  recluse's  hands  were  as  soiled  and  dirty  as 
a  housemaid's  gloves  for  mending  the  fire  ;  and  the  dress  like  that 
of  a  corpse,  added  to  the  mournful  effect  of  that  woe-begone  face. 
A  fold  of  linen  was  round  the  stranger's  forehead,  and  a  drapery  of 
white  cloth,  tightly  pinned  round  her  face,  hung  disconsolately  down 
to  her  very  feet,  so  as  almost  to  cover  her  black  serge  gown.  A 
scourge  lay  beside  her,  as  well  as  the  stucco  crucifix,  the  finely  de- 
corated missal,  and  the  rosary  of  amber  beads. 

Never  could  Lady  Edith  witness  any  human  sorrow  withotit  an 
earnest  desire  to  relieve  it,  and  never  had  she  seen  any  before,  with- 
out a  consoling  certainty  that  her  sympathy  would  be  acceptable. 
Here,  however,  a  wide  gulf  of  difference  divided  her  from  this  object 
of  her  heartfelt  commiseration,  and  though  anxiously  desirous  to 
offer  the  sufferer  some  comfort,  she  felt  as  if  her  only  duty  now 
might  be  to  withdraw  in  silence.  Lady  Edith  hesitated  another 
moment,  and  advanced  another  step,  but  paused  again,  and  before 
she  could  decide  what  to  do,  the  stranger,  either  not  observing  her 
or  not  choosing  to  observe  her,  had  vanished  through  a  low  gate 
that  seemed  as  if  it  led  into  the  vaults  beneath.  Long,  long  aiter- 
wards,  the  memory  of  Lady  Edith  was  haunted  by  that  face  of 
indescribable  misery,  and  by  the  sort  of  dim  idea  which  sometimes 
unaccountably  besets  people,  that  in  some  far  off  period  of  almost 
forgotten  existence,  she  had  seen  that  corpse-like  countenance  before. 

Long  and  deeply  did  Lady  Edith  meditate  on  the  strangely  secret 
and  mysterious  religion  which  was  now  being  acted  out  in  its  fullest 
perfection  around  her: — the  frantic  efforts  to  gain  over  converts 
made  by  those  who  expected  to  escape  a  few  centuries  of  purgatory 
for  every  proselyte, — the.  fantastic  austerities,  the  picturesque 
dresses,  the  attitudes  of  prostration,  the  spiritual  pride,  the  want  of 
truth,  the  abandonment  of  every  natural  duty,  the  contempt  foi 
every  simple  pleasure,  and  in  short,  the  masquerade  of  life  in  which 
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those  she  now  associated  with  spoke  and  acted  always  artificially 
There  is  in  the  natural  mind  of  man  a  delight  in  mystery,  and  here 
it  was  to  be  found  even  in  trifles.  The  only  person  in  the  Eagles- 
cairn  family  to  be  thoroughly  understood  was  Lord  lona;  and  Lady 
Edith  smiled  when  sha  thought  of  his  eccentric,  amusing,  mock- 
modest,  whimsical,  sublime,  and  absurd,  but  perfectly  open-hearted 
conversation,  while  she  could  not  but  observe  the  rapidly  increasing 
earnestness  of  his  endeavours  to  please  Beatrice.  All  the  assiduous 
attention  of  all  the  party  at  Eaglescairn  to  her  beautiful  protegee 
had  made  no  change  in  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  Beatrice's  man- 
ner, or  in  the  devoted  affection  she  testified,  with  if  possible  more 
respectful  gratitude  than  ever,  to  her  kind  benefactress,  who  felt 
conscious  that  it  required  no  small  degree  of  moral  courage,  as  well 
as  of  right  feeling,  to  testify,  as  she  invariably  did,  her  unshaken 
iillegiance  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  her  adopted  mother.  Few 
mothers,  indeed,  receive  from  their  own  daughters  in  society  so 
heartfelt  an  homage  of  affectionate  consideration  as  Beatrice 
delighted  to  show  towards  her  own  best  of  friends. 

Still  there  had  arisen,  within  these  few  days,  a  certain,  but  inde- 
scribable change  in  the  expression  of  Beatrice's  countenance,  and 
while  Lady  Edith's  elevated  mind  was  incapable  of  being  tortured 
by  idle  curiosity,  she  could  not  but  observe  that  the  lovely  young 
face  had  become  pale,  and  that  the  voice,  usually  cheerful  as  the 
song  of  a  bird  in  spring,  was  recently  subdued  almost  to  sadness. 
Lady  Edith,  always  observant,  was  not  likely  to  overlook  anything 
affecting  the  happiness  of  her  own  incomparable  Beatrice,  whose 
manner  to  herself  seemed  to  become  even  more  devotedly  affection- 
ate, in  proportion  as  her  confidence  appeared  so  unaccountably  with- 
held. Lady  Edith  on  her  return  home  one  day  found  Beatrice  pen- 
sively seated  with  her  work  beside  the  fire,  which  threw  a  deep  red 
glare  over  every  object,  and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  there  were 
traces  of  tears  on  the  young  girl's  cheek,  which  was  ghastly  pale, 
while  her  fingers  trembled  visibly  as  she  attempted  to  continue  her 
occupation.  When  Lady  Edith  made  her  presence  known  by  gently 
breaking  the  deep  silence  that  reigned  in  the  room,  Beatrice  visibly 
started  as  from  a  dream,  she  coloured  de  ply,  and  while  evidently 
trying  to  shun  observation,  she  yet  hurriedly  rose,  and  with  almost 
solemn  affection,  which  had  in  it  a  sort  of  mysterious  charm,  kissed 
her  benefactress,  then  sitting  down  by  her  side,  continued  with  a 
shaking  hand  and  nervous  haste  to  work,  while  her  face  looked 
flushed  and  anxious. 

**  Beatrice,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone  ot 
calm,  deep,  earnest  affection ;  and  then,  seeing  her  young  compa- 
nion looking  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  with  heightened 
colour,  and  in  evident  perplexity  how  to  avoid  answering,  Lady 
Edith  added,  in  a  low  tone  of  concentrated  emotion, 

"  I  can  trust  you  entirely,  Beatrice.  If  anything  must  be  con. 
cealed  from  me,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  on  your  part  willingly, — but, 
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ray  dear  child,  be  very  wary  whom  you  confide  in  here.  No  one 
knows  better  than  yourself  what  ambuscades  and  manoeuvres  are 
considered  praiseworthy,  to  kidnap  a  convert  in  this  house,  there- 
fore I  would  gladly  have  given  you  my  sympathy  and  support  in 
any  perplexities  that  may  have  arisen  here.  What  they  are,  I  can- 
not conjecture  ;  but  promise  me  you  will  take  no  step  of  importance 
without  my  knowledge." 

•'  And  consent,"  added  Beatrice,  eagerly.  "  Dear  Lady  Edith  !  if 
you  could  but  know  how  gradually  I  have  been  led  on  since  we 
came  here  into  perplexities,  quite  inexplicable  at  present ! — I  was 
wrong  to  be  hurried  into  any  promise  ;  but  who  could  have  escaped 
or  evaded  the  snare  ?  If  it  involved  in  the  remotest  degree  my 
principles  or  affectionate  gratitude  to  you,  then  indeed  I  should 
have  asserted  my  liberty,  but — " 

"  Beatrice !  there  is  nothing  selfish  in  my  curiosity,  therefore, 
now,  since  you  have  convinced  me  that  no  danger  threatens  your 
own  faith,  I  shall  calmly  await  the  time  when  you  can  follow  the 
dictates  of  your  kind  spirit  by  restoring  our  confidence  to  its  for- 
mer uninterrupted  state.  My  own  heart  is  like  the  dried-up  bed  of 
a  torrent,  empty  and  desolate,  but  for  that  spring  of  cheerfulness 
derived  from  the  happiness  of  my  adopted  child.  I  have  lived  to 
witness  the  prostration  of  every  other  earthly  hope, — let  me  then 
trust  that  your  present  anxieties  are  but  a  light  and  temporary 
sloud." 

Beatrice  fervently  embraced  Lady  Edith,  who  was  startled  to 
feel  the  hot  tears  pouring  in  torrents  from  those  eyes,  the  smiling 
brightness  of  which  had  hitherto  been  her  delight  to  look  upon, 
and  the  small,  white,  transparent  hand  trembled  as  she  held  it  in 
her  own. 

"Why  is  this?"  asked  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  almost  com- 
manding interest,  but  immediately  retracting  the  expression  of  her 
anxiety,  she  hurriedly  added,  "  No,  Beatrice !  I  am  wrong ;  I  pro- 
mised to  trust  you,  and  I  do." 

Lady  Edith,  as  if  afraid  to  rely  on  her  own  fortitude,  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  and  Beatrice,  throwing  herself  on  the  sofa,  burst 
into  an  agony  of  weeping.  It  was  no  ordinary  distress  that  could 
so  greatly  move  the  well-regulated  mind  of  Beatrice,  but  she  was 
indeed  plunged  into  the  deep  waters  of  a  conflict  in  which  it  was 
painfully  difficult  to  see  her  way,  though  firm  as  a  rock  in  all  that 
related  to  her  principles  and  affections. 

Lady  Edith  having  accidentally  returned  next  morning  earlier 
than  usual,  without  executing  the  whole  programme  mapped  out 
for  her  by  Lady  Eaglescairn,  set  out  to  enjoy  the  bright,  glittering 
sunshine  of  a  winter  day,  by  strolling  alone  in  the  magnificent  gar- 
dens, where  no  labour  or  expense  had  been  spared  to  keep  up  a 
continual  succession  of  plants  to  decorate  the  chapel.  When  about 
to  enter  the  gate,  Lady  Edith's  eyes  were  suddenly  attracted  by  a 
eight  which  filled  her  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  Glancing 
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along  a  dark,  silent  shrubbery  walk,  not  usually  frequented,  she 
observed  the  gigantic  angular  figure  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  jroming  in 
tall  and'  gloomy  mystery  at  a  distance.  He  was  walI-'.Tjg  slowly 
along,  hanging  his  head  "down,  in  obviously  very  deep  conference, 
and  by  his  side,  there  could  be  not  one  moment's  doubt,  that  in 
most  confidential  conversation  was  Beatrice.  Mr.  Ambrose  seemed 
speaking  with  a  vehemence  perfectly  startling,  and  his  gesticulation 
became  more  and  more  energetic,  while  Beatrice,  with  her  hand- 
kerchief held  to  her  eyes  as  if  weeping,  shrunk  evidently  with 
timidity,  and  yet  seemed  as  if  unable  to  escape  listening. 

Lady  Edith  hesitated  for  a  short  moment  what  to  do,  but  her 
characteristic  was  to  be  always  frank  and  above-board ;  therefore, 
though  resolved  never  to  force  the  confidence  of  Beatrice,  she 
nevertheless  determined  to  alter  her  course,  and  at  least  to  inter- 
rupt this  uncommon  interview. 

So  intent  were  both  Beatrice  and  Father  Ambrose  on  whatever 
they  were  saying,  that  neither  saw  Lady  Edith  till  she  had  advanced 
close  to  the  tete-a-tete,  and  smilingly  held  out  her  hand  to  her 
adopted  child,  who  fervently  clasped  it,  but  changed  colour  vividly, 
even  painfully ;  and  though  there  was  a  smile  of  affection  in  her 
bright  dark  eyes,  they  had  evidently  been  dimmed  by  recent  tears. 
The  first  impulse  of  Beatrice  was  to  receive  her  kind  benefactress 
with  an  exclamation  of  joyous  astonishment,  the  next  to  turn 
away  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  distress,  and,  burying  her  hands 
and  face  in  the  clustering  ringlets  of  her  dark  brown  hair,  to  burst 
into  an  agony  of  weeping,  which  it  was  evidently  out  of  her  power 
to  control. 

Mr.  Ambrose  stood  calmly  looking  on.  His  remarkable  eyes 
seemed  vacantly  fixed  on  the  garden  wall.  He  might  have  been 
counting  the  bricks,  but  his  look  hardly  expressed  intelligence 
enough  for  that.  Nothing  ever  surprised  or  agitated  him,  and 
from  his  cold,  polite,  matter-of-course  reception  of  Lady  Edith,  it 
might  have  appeared  as  if  he  knew  an  hour  before  that  she  was 
coming,  and  that  it  was  impossible  she  should  not  have  appeared 
at  the  very  moment,  and  at  the  very  spot  that  she  did. 

As  Lady  Edith  approached,  Mr.  Ambrose  had  uttered  a  deep, 
sepulchral  "  Hem !"  and  gazed  earnestly  at  Beatrice  till  he  caught 
her  eye,  while  in  his  own  there  was  an  expression  both  of  warning 
and  admonition.  He  once  more  glanced  at  Beatrice  as  if  to  re- 
mind her  of  something  in  which  they  had  a  mutual  understanding, 
and  then  assuming  a  careless,  off-hand  look,  said  to  Lady  Edith. 
"  I  am  in  luck  this  morning,  as  to  accidental  rencontres — " 

"  With  Lady  Edith  your  meeting  is  accidental,  Mr.  Ambrose," 
Baid  Beatrice,  her  countenance  in  a  glow  of  indignant  crimson  at 
the  false  impression  he  evidently  meant  to  convey :  "  but  we  met 
by  appointment." 

"  I  did  not  say  otherwise,  Miss  Farinelli !"  replied  Mr.  Ambrose, 
with  a  look  of  appalling  dignity  at  Beatrice,  who  stood  tremblingly 
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and  tearfully  silent.  "  But  our  little  tryste  was  about  nothing  of 
any  particular  importance — nothing." 

"It  must  have  been  something  rather  peculiar  that  could  agitate 
my  Beatrice,  as  I  see  her  now,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  steadily  h'xing 
he/  eye  on  the  truthful  countenance  of  her  adopted  child,  which 
had  become  pale  with  emotion.  "  Whatever  may  be  concealed 
from  me  is,  I  am  certain,  without  her  consent,  but  all  I  see  makes 
me  resolve  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  her  to  our  own  quiet 
home." 

"You  need  have  no  fears!  She  is  a  very  stout  theologian," 
replied  Father  Ambrose,  with  a  rather  irritated  laugh  ;  then  added 
in  an  under  tone  of  bitter  malignity,  "  As  soon  as  possible  may  not 
be  so  soon  as  you  expect!  You  are  naturally  surprised,  Lady 
Edith,  to  find  Miss  Farinelli  somewhat  agitated,  but  I  was  relating 
a  most  singular  story,  in  which  she  felt  deeply  interested.  Wero 
you  not,  Miss  Farinelli?" 

"  Inexpressibly  so,"  replied  Beatrice,  impetuously  clenching  her 
small  white  hands  together,  while  fresh  tears  sprung  into  her  eyes, 
and  poured  down  her  glowing  cheeks.  "  Oh !  tell  me  more.  Tell 
me  all." 

"  Not  under  a  thousand  and  one  nights !"  replied  Mr.  Ambrose, 
slightly  shrugging  his  shoulders :  then  with  another  cautionary 
glance  to  Miss  Farinelli,  which  seemed  both  to  threaten  and  com- 
mand her,  he  hastily  disappeared  into  the  thickest  groves  of  the 
deer  forest.  Beatrice  lowered  her  eyes  in  painful  confusion  when 
thus  left  alone  with  Lady  Edith  ;  her  breathing  was  fluttered  like 
that  of  a  captured  bird,  but  it  was  evident  she  dared  not  trust  her- 
self to  speak.  Tears  fell  gently  over  her  face  like  the  dropping  of 
an  evening  shower,  while  she  walked  on  evidently  overwhelmed 
with  perplexity  beside  Lady  Edith,  who  looked  thoughtful,  melan- 
choly, and  perplexed. 

"  Beatrice,"  said  she  at  last,  affectionately  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  beloved  protegee ;"  k'  Tell  me,  have  I  done  wrong  in  venturing 
to  bring  you  here  ?  How  has  that  artful  man  been  tampering  with 
your  feelings?  Does  he  pretend  to  know  the  history  of  your 
origin?  Explain  to  your  old  friend  why  that  young  face  is  now 
blistered  with  such  tears  as  through  life  I  never  saw  }  ou  shed 
before.  Speak  to  me,  ray  own  dear  Beatrice, — what  can  a  stranger 
have  said  to  cause  such  agitation  as  I  see  now  ?" 

There  was  a  pin-drop  silence  of  some  moments,  while  Beatrice, 
with  a  quick  impulsive  emotion,  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Lady  Edith,  wept  convulsively,  but  could  not  articulate.  It  seem- 
ed a  strong  burst  of  passionate  grief,  as  hopeless  as  it  was  bitter. 
Instead  of  becoming  more  composed,  the  young  girl's  agitation 
visibly  increased,  until  Lady  Edith  gazed  with  apprehensive  asto- 
nishment at  the  pale  countenance  of  her  much  loved  protegee,  con- 
vulsed with  sorrow  that  she  seemed  unable  to  control,  and  yet 
more  unable  to  explain. 
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"  My  dear  child  !  my  own  Beatrice !"  exclaimed  Lady  Edith  with 
mournful  ejrrnestness,  "  we  seem  in  a  painful  dream  !  I  reproach 
myself  for  having  brought  you  here.  It  was  well  meant,  but  rash. 
There  is  a  blight  on  the  happiness  of  all  who  come  within  the 
reach  of  a  cruel  superstition.  No  one  should  be  exposed  to  such 
an  ordeal !  I  was  tempted  by  the  vain  hope  of  regaining  my  place 
in  the  confidence  of  one  dear  old  pupil.  Must  I  fear  to  lose  both  ?" 

"No!  nc!  dearest  Aunt  Edith!  I  shall  die  first,"  replied  Bea- 
trice, hiding  her  face  on  the  shoulder  of  her  benefactress,  and  rivet- 
ing her  arms  around  her  neck  with  the  ardent  affection  of  a  child ; 
"  I  am  bewildered,  and  scarcely  know  what  I  may  answer.  More 
than  life  I  owe  to  you,  and  nothing — oh,  nothing  ever  shall  part 
us !  Let  your  dear  mind  be  at  rest  about  my  faith, — that  under 
your  teaching  has  been  grounded  on  too  clear  a  foundation  ever  to 
be  shaken,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed, — but — but — oh, 
Aunt  Edith,  my  best  of  friends, — I  am  under  a  dreadful  necessity, 
— under  a  solemn  promise  to  give  you  no  hint  of  what  is  the 
weight  now  oppressing  my  heart.  It  is  nothing  wrong, — nothing 
even  doubtfully  right, — nothing  relating  to  my  religion, — at  least 
not  directly,  but — " 

Beatrice  stammered,  hesitated,  coloured  deeply,  and  paused, 
while  Lady  Edith's  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  her  with  affectionate 
earnestness,  expressive  of  deep  anxiety,  and  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  she  said — 

"  My  very  dear  girl !  I  shall  believe  nothing  unpleasant  so  long 
as  it  can  be  avoided.  Let  us  now  return  to  our  own  peaceful 
home.  Let  us  forget  all  this,  and  be  happy  as  we  were  before  in 
our  own  simple  faith  and  single-hearted  occupations.  Yes,  Bea- 
trice, let  us  return  home  to-morrow." 

"  I  cannot, — I  dare  not,"  replied  Beatrice,  with  a  deep  gasp  for 
breath,  and  in  a  low  whisper,  which  became,  from  extreme  agitation, 
almost  inaudible.  "  Oh,  Aunt  Edith  !  it  is  not  in  my  power  now 
to  return  to  our  dear  home,  any  more  than  it  is  in  my  power  to 
return  to  the  careless  ease  of  my  happy  childhood.  I  cannot !" 

"  You  cannot,  Beatrice !  what  am  I  to  think  ?  What  can  this 
mean  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Edith  becoming  most  seriously  alarmed. 
"  Who  has  acquired  any  right  thus  to  influence  you — to  plant  a 
barrier  between  us — to  raise  any  secret  that  shall  alienate  your 
confidence  from  the  only  remaining  friend  of  your  early  youth? 
Theie  must  be  something  wrong  ?  If  they  are  beguiling  you  with 
any  lomantic  history  of  your  origin,  be  very  sure  of  its  truth  before 
you  are  led  to  act.  Whatever  befals,  however,  I  shall  take  you 
home  to-morrow." 

Beatrice  wept  so  convulsively  that  her  answer  was  almost  inaudi- 
ble, yet  Lady  Edith  with  difficulty  gathered  that  she  spoke  a  nega- 
tive, and  exclaimed  in  accents  of  agitated  astonishment,  "If  I  go 
home  to-morrow,  Beatrice,  surely  you  do  not  refuse  to  accompany 
me!" 
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u  I  cannot  go !"  sobbed  Beatrice,  clasping  Lady  Edith .  more 
uosely  in  her  arms.  "Oh !  why  cannot  I  tell  you  all?" 

Lady  Edith  at  this  moment  felt  Beatrice  lean  more  heavily  on  her 
shoulder, — the  next  moment  she  lay  prostrate  and  insensible  at  her 
feet.  Never  had  Beatrice  fainted  before  !  Now  her  aspect  was 
perfectly  deathlike,  and  the  time  seemed  to  Lady  Edith  endless, 
during  which  every  means  she  could  think  of  had  been  tried  in  vain 
to  bring  back  life  and  consciousness.  All  proved  totally  unavailing, 
for  no  corpse  could  have  looked  more  cold,  still,  and  insensible. 

"  Beatrice !  my  own  Beatrice !  they  shall  not  part  us  !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Edith,  in  a  voice  of  such  piercing  anguish  that  it  might  almost 
have  awakened  the  dead,  while  stooping  over  the  pale  young  face 
she  kissed  her  cold  cheeir,  chafed  her  temples,  and  rubbed  her 
hands.  Still  she  moved  not,  till  suddenly  life  and  consciousness 
became  at  once  restored,  and  she  sat  up  looking  wildly  but  earnestly 
round,  exclaiming,  "A  mother  did  you  say1?  Where,  where!" 
Checking  herself  suddenly,  the  next  moment  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

So  deeply  were  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  occupied  with  -each 
other  that  they  continued  quite  unconscious  of  a  light  step 
approaching  on  the  turf,  till  Lord  lona  stood  close  beside  them, 
his  intelligent  eye  fixed  on  the  agitated  group,  and  his  whole  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  indignant  sympathy. 

"I  guess  all!"  he  exclaimed  with  friendly  interest,  and  shaking 
his  riding-whip  relentlessly  after  the  retreating  figure  of  Mr.  Am- 
brose ;  "  my  mother  and  Father  Eustace  have  held  several  cabinet 
councils  lately,  which  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  think  somebody  or 
another  too  happy  for  this  world.  Father  Eustace  is,  like  Mother 
Carey's  chickens,  the  sure  precursor  to  a  storm.  What  mischief 
have  they  done  you  ?  Tell  me,  Miss  Farinelli.  My  mother  should 
conceal  nothing  from  so  dutiful  a  son  ;  but  her  great  delight  is  in 
little  mysteries.  If  her  poodle  is  going  to  be  washed  it  is  a  secret 
I  have  often  promised  solemnly  not  to  tell  a  million  of  trifles  that 
no  mortal  on  earth  would  care  to  hear!  Miss  Farinelli,  it  makes 
me  wretched  to  see  you  unhappy ;  say  something — say  anything 
• — but  do  relieve  my  suspense.  Has  my  mother  a  share  in  your 
distress  ?  for  if  she  has,  there  is  no  well  so  deep  from  which  I  shall 
Tiot  bring  up  the  truth." 

"  I  am  very  peculiarly  circumstanced  !"  stammered  Beatrice,  while 
her  countenance  assumed  a  glow  of  modest  embarrassment  at  the 
fervent  earnestness  of  tone  and  look  with  which  Lord  lona  thus 
offered  her  his  services.  "  The  only  duty  that  I  plainly  see  before 
me  is,  to  say  nothing.  No  one  values  more  than  I  do  the  kindness 
of  such  dear  friends,  but  the  only  proof  of  gratitude  must  be  with- 
held. I  dare  not  say  why  my  mind  is  so  agitated." 

"There!  I  knew  it!"  exclaimed  Lord  lona,  almost  pleased  to 
have  his  suspicions  confirmed.  "There  has  been  some  Popish 
plot  hatching  for  the  last  week;  but  the  invisible  Guy  Fawkes 
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shall  be  detected !  You  think  it  possible  to  conceal  a  secret  from 
me,  but  no  hound  on  a  scent  can  track  one  out  better.  When  your 
happiness  is  concerned,  Miss  Farinelli,  I  shall  not  be  idle — " 

"  It  is  not  the  trifle  you  think,"  interrupted  Beatrice,  touched  and 
gratified  by  the  honest,  open-hearted  desire  of  Lord  lona  to  serve 
her.  "  Many  interests  are  deeply  at  stake  !  Yours — mine — " 

"  Let  but  our  interests  be  united,  and  I  care  not  for  the  conse- 
quences !"  exclaimed  Lord  lona,  taking  Beatrice's  hand,  which 
trembled  with  agitation,  but  for  the  first  time  she  did  not  withdraw 
it.  At  this  moment  Sir  Allan  advanced  with  a  hurried  step  along 
the  path  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  look  of  earnest  interest  with  which 
Lord  lona  was  speaking  to  Beatrice,  he  hastily  turned  away, 
slouched  his  hat  over  his  temples,  and  disappeared  with  a  sudden 
gesture  of  mute  despair. 

"Father  Eustace  has  a  genius  for  intrigues  that  should  have 
placed  him  above  Metternich  or  Talleyrand,"  observed  Lord  lona, 
totally  unconscious  of  Sir  Allan's  momentary  appearance;  "but 
here  he  has  a  very  insufficient  scope  for  his  talent.  He  must  feel 
like  a  forest-tree  in  a  flower-pot.  The  influence  he  exercises  over 
his  victims  in  this  house,  especially  over  my  father,  is  marvellous. 
When  any  one  does  wrong  at  a  priest's  instigation,  I  always  think 
of  that  rascally  little  puppet  Punch,  whose  crimes  are  all  instigated 
by  the  invisible  director  behind  a  curtain  below;  and  the  game  of 
life  in  our  own  castle  is  carried  on  as  in  a  Marionnette  theatre,  the 
strings  and  pulleys  guided  by  Father  Eustace !  I  wish  he  guided 
them  better." 

Lord  lona  gave  a  most  vindictive  cough  as  he  concluded  this 
philippic  against  the  obnoxious  confessor,  and  his  animation  seemed 
to  take  eflfect  in  one  respect,  that  it  revived  Beatrice  by  diverting 
her  thoughts  from  the  subjects  which  too  deeply  engrossed  them. 
With  the  buoyancy  of  girlhood  she  smilingly  listened  to  Lord 
lona's  tirade,  yet  there  was  a  burning  hectic  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
dazzling  lustre  in  her  eye  which  startled  Lady  Edith,  and  before 
night  Beatrice  was  dangerously  ill  of  a  nervous  fever,  brought  on 
evidently,  the  doctor  said,  by  some  secret  anxiety  and  distress  of 
mind. 

It  was  evident,  Dr.  Mclndre  said,  that  Miss  Farinelli  had  met  with 
some  sudden  shock  occasioning  her  great  mental  excitement  and 
therefore  the  most  intense  quietness  of  mind  and  body  were  abso- 
lutely essential  to  give  any  hope  of  her  recovery.  This  Lady  Edith 
did  her  utmost  to  secure,  by  herself  sitting  calmly  and  alone  beside 
the  bed  of  her  own  Beatrice ;  yet  if  for  a  single  hour  she  left  her 
charge,  it  always  seemed  as  if  some  new  agitation  had  seized  tho 
beloved  invalid,  whose  burning  fever  daily  increased,  while  she 
talked  so  incessantly,  rapidly,  and  deliriously,  that  it  became  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  a  word.  In  calmer  moments,  there  was  in  the 
aspect  of  Beatrice  a  look  of  anxious  dejection,  which  she  appeared 
unable  for  a  moment  to  throw  off.  Her  eye  followed  Lady  Edith 
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with  an  expression  of  more  ardent  affection  than  ever,  but  mingled 
with  a  look  of  almost  compassionate  sympathy  for  which  it  was 
impossible  to  account. 

Sir  Allan  came  several  times  a  day  to  inquire  at  the  door  for 
Beatrice,  and  mingled  with  his  almost  despairing  anxiety  for  the 
sufferer  was  a  look  of  affectionate  commiseration  for  Lady  Edith 
herself,  which  startled  and  perplexed  her.  Lord  lona  alone,  of  all 
thoae  around,  seemed  perfectly  natural  and  perfectly  comprehensi- 
ble, for  he  almost  besieged  the  door,  for  ever  on  the  alert  tc 
ascertain  the  latest  intelligence,  and  for  ever  keeping  his  hopes  up 
to  certainties,  that  she  must  speedily  recover,  saying,  "  If  she  has 
fair  play,  and  they /do  not  drive  her  delirious  with  their  clandestine 
intrigues,  Miss  Farinelli  will  do  well.  There  is  a  spring  of  life  in  the 
young  that  can  do  battle  with  almost  any  amount  of  illness,  and  who 
ever  had  more  perfect  health  till  now  than  Miss  Farinelli  ?  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  how  she  has  been  frightened  or  worried  into  this 
fever.  Depend  upon  it,  Lady  Edith,  this  illness  is  Father  Eustace- 
ism  in  some  way  or  other,  and  never  rest  till  you  wring  out  the 
truth.  Probably  some  vision  or  apparition  has  been  got  up,  by 
means  of  a  magic  lantern  and  phosphorus,  to  convert  her.  They 
tried  it  all  upon  me  abroad,  but  I  am  ghost-proof  and  detected  all 
their  pious  frauds.  Not  a  string  or  a  pulley  escaped  my  notice. 
The  gorgeous  dress,  Latin  canticles,  and  theatrical  processions  were 
all  thrown  away  upon  my  simple  taste  and  feelings." 

"  You  had  good  English  eyes  of  the  old  school,  wearing  the 
spectacles  of  sound  sense  and  Protestant  judgment,"  replied  Lady 
Edith,  sailing  kindly  at  Lord  lona's  rattle-pated  humour.  "A 
fashionable  clergyman  used  to  boast  once,  that  he  had  a  satin  and 
velvet  congregation,  but  abroad  people  have  a  Satin  and  velvet 
religion,  all  made  up  of  painting  and  music,  dress  and  attitudes." 

"  On  some  minds  dress  has  an  incredible  effect,"  observed  Lord 
lona.  "  What  would  Lord  Burleigh's  nod  be  without  his  wig,  and 
what  would  Father  Eustace  be  without  his  tonsure  1  It  requires  a 
great  mind,  like  my  own,  to  rise  above  the  influence  of  embroidered 
robes,  gorgeous  images,  and  finely  decorated  processions.  When 
the  present  Pope  fled  as  footman  to  Gaeta,  the  mob  at  Rome  threw 
nearly  a  hundred  cardinals'  hats  into  the  Tiber.  These  floated 
down  the  stream  two  and  two,  slowly,  in  such  solemn  procession 
that  one  could  not  but  fancy  the  venerable  cardinals  were  under- 
neath ;  but  these  majestic  hats  are  so  accustomed  to  go  in  proces- 
sion that,  even  out  of  their  own  element,  they  fall  into  line  quite 
instinctively.  I  often  wish  that  by  putting  on  another  man's  hat,  1 
could  put  on  his  thoughts  and  ideas  for  the  moment  and  know  all 
that  is  in  his  head !" 

"  I  wish  you  could  in  that  case  put  on  Father  Eustace's,"  replied 
Lady  Edith,  thoughtfully.  "  Who  can  ever  read  the  mysterious 
mind  of  that  man  ?  It  would  puzzle  Lavater  himself  to  find  any 
expression  in  his  countenance,  and  like  the  Upas-tree,  does  he  not- 
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east  a  blight  upon  all  he  looks  on?  Poor  Bessie  McRonald,  once 
bright,  fresh,  and  cheerful  as  any  wild  flower  on  a  hedge,  but  now, 
evidently  sinking  into  an  early  grave, — Robert  Carre  utterly  crushed 
in  every  honest-hearted  hope  he  cherished  of  earthly  happiness, 
— Allan  McAlpine,  too,  and  my  own  beloved  Beatrice !  It  is  a 
fearful  wreck !" 

Lady  Edith's  voice  grew  low  and  impressive,  she  slowly  sunk 
upon  a  chair,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  seemed  for  some 
moments  utterly  overwhelmed,  while  Lord  lona  paced  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  room  like  a  caged  lion,  his  eyes  flashing  with  excite- 
ment, and  his  whole  countenance  indicating  irrepressible  agitation. 
He  paused  at  length,  and  his  countenance  had  assumed  a  look  of 
calm  solemn  determination,  when  he  said,  in  accents  of  recovered 
composure,  "  This  shall  not  last !  Be  the  consequences  what  they 
may,  my  father  must  explain  himself.  Either  Father  Eustace  or  I 
leave  this  house  to-morrow.  We  have  been  too  long  under  the 
same  roof  already.  I  have  had  the  presumption  to  fancy  that  eve- 
rything and  everybody  shall  be  set  right  by  me,  but  hitherto  I  have 
been  merely  a  well-intentioned  fool,"  said  Lord  lona,  in  a  tone  of 
self-depreciation  ;  "  but  for  the  sake  of  Beatrice  Farinelli  what 
could  I  not  be  ?  when  did  my  heart  ever  cease  to  hope  ?  and  without 
her  my  life  hereafter  would  be  one  long  and  melancholy  blank, — 
one  ceaseless  thought  of  the  only  being  I  ever  could  truly  love. 
Lady  Edith,  from  this  hour  you  shall  see  me  a  new  man  entirely." 

"  I  am  not  sure  if  you  shall  have  my  consent  to  so  entire  a 
change !"  said  Lady  Edith,  kindly  holding  out  her  hand  to  Lord 
lona,  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw.  "  My  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Cornelius  O'Brien,  had  so  much  good  and  agreeable  in  him  that  I 
positively  forbid  the  metamorphosis.  No!  Lord  Tona,  I  have  a 
great  love  of  what  is  genuine,  and  I  am  an  implicit  believer  in  you. 
Assist  me,  then,  to  rescue  those  I  love  from  their  present  thraldom, 
and  no  language  could  ever  express  the  gratitude  I  shall  feel." 

"  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  merit  it,  by  serving  Miss  Farinelli," 
replied  Lord  lona  with  deep  emotion.  "  Yes !  it  may  cost  me  much, 
if  half  what  I  have  lately  conjectured  be  true.  Yesterday,  Lady 
Edith,  I  gained  access  to  that  delirious  girl,  McRonald,  who  made 
me  open  the  eyes  of  astonishment  with  all  she  said.  I  afterwards 
conversed  with  that  heart-broken  man,  Robert  Carre.  Poor  fellow, 
— in  his  awkwardness  and  agitation  during  our  interview,  I  am  sure 
he  must  have  bitten  his  gloves  to  tatters,  and  eaten  up  an  entire 
Bandana  pocket-handkerchief!  If  all  he  communicated  be  true, 
then  ruin  and  disgrace  await  this  house ;  but  nevertheless,  I  would 
tread  on  red-hot  ploughshares  that  justice  may  be  done." 

Lord  lona  said  these  words  with  agitated  rapidity,  and  before 
Lady  Edith  could  at  all  comprehend  their  import  he  had  vanished 
from  the  room.  Some  moments  afterwards  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Lord  Eaglescairn's  study,  where  the  father  and  son  continued 
for  several  hours  shut  up  together.  Evening  closed  in  and  the  con- 
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ference  still  continued,  but  the  louder  tones  in  which  it  commenced 
had  fallen  into  the  lowest  whisper,  and  when  Lord  lona  left  his 
father's  room  his  face  was  lividly  pale. 

"  It  is  as  I  feared.  That  is  indeed  a  stunning  blow !"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself;  "I  must  probe  the  story  to  the  bottom,  and  thfen, 
coute  qui  coute,  the  truth  shall  be  proclaimed  on  the  very  house- 
tops !  I  will  have  no  concealments,  though  the  dream  of  my  life 
may  never  now  be  realized.  My  father  still  holds  back  something 
but  it  shall  be  dragged  out  to  the  light  of  day.  His  terror  of  Father 
Eustace  is  frightful,  but  the  confessor  must  now  become  an  econo- 
mist of  lies,  and  not  make  him  tell  more  for  the  benefit  of  Rome 
than  are  absolutely  necessary,  or  there  are  symptoms  of  rebellion. 
Fear  in  this  case  shall  not  be,  if  my  father  listens  to  me,  the  fear  of 
man,  but  of  God,  and  duty  shall  be  done  though  it  were  to  make 
myself  a  nameless  beggar." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"If  I  am  right  thy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  oh  !  teach  my  heart 
To  find  that  better  way."— POPE. 

PERHAPS  the  most  startling  sound  that  can  be  heard  in  a  house 
by  the  ear  of  man  is  that  of  a  bell  ringing  suddenly  in  the  dead  of 
night ;  and  such  was  the  reveille  which  disturbed  every  inhabitant 
of  Eaglescairn  that  night  about  one  o'clock.  Peal  after  peal  rang 
through  the  old  castle;  and  when  all  its  inmates  had  hurriedly 
answered  the  summons,  it  was  discovered  that  Lord  Eaglescairn 
had  been  taken  dangerously  ill.  It  was  a  sudden  and  total  collapse 
of  strength  with  which  he  had  been  seized ;  and  he  lay  on  his  bed 
perfectly  conscious,  but  pale,  cold,  and  feeble,  as  if  life  itself  were 
ebbing  away  for  want  of  fuel  to  support  its  vital  power. 

It  is  said'that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  any  house  in  which  a  confessor  lives,  as  there  he  must 
reign  supreme.  When  Father  Eustace  anxiously  approached  his 
bed,  the  feeble  sufferer  turned  away  with  a  visible  shudder ;  but  a 
faint  smile  lighted  up  his  wan,  almost  livid  face,  when  Lord  lona 
approached,  to  whom  he  feebly  held  out  his  trembling  hand.  No 
son  could  have  received  such  a  token  of  kindness  with  more  ardent 
affection,  but  a  tear  fell  upon  the  hand  when  Lord  lona  grasped  it 
in  his  own.  To  see  a  strong  man  reduced  to  the  weakness  of  a 
child,  and  a  stern,  proud  nature  molted  into  softness,  is  a  sight  that 
few  can  witness  without  emotion,  and  of  those  few  Lord  lona  wast 
not  one.  He  clasped  his  hand  over  his  face,  which  was  convulsed 
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with  agitation,  and  seated  himself  by  the  bed,  resolved  not  to  stir 
from  his  father's  side  while  life  and  consciousness  remained. 

To  Lady  Edith  Tremorne  her  own  position  became  daily  more 
perplexing,  yet  with  all  her  ingenuity  she  could  not  see  her  way  out 
of  it.  From  hour  to  hour  every  imaginably  attention  was  lavished 
on  Beatrice  by  Lady  Eaglescairn,  who  stole  on  tiptoe  frequently 
into  the  room,  and  adopted  in  speaking  to  her  a  tone  of  the  most 
caressing  affection.  "  My  dearest,  dear,  dear  girl !"  was  the  very 
least  of  her  endearing  expressions  to  Beatrice  every  morning  when 
she  entered ;  but  to  Lady  Edith,  after  a  slight,  formal  curtesy  of 
recognition,  as  cold  and  stiff  as  the  North  Pole  itself,  the  noble  hos- 
tess seemed  to  become  perfectly  unconscious  of  her  existence. 

Lady  Edith  could  not  but  observe  with  affectionate  emotion  how 
anxiously — most  anxiously — Beatrice  watched  the  thermometer  of 
Lady  Eaglescairn's  civility  to  her,  and  that  a  universal  blush  over- 
spread the  face,  arms,  and  neck  of  her  young  favourite,  when  the 
least  slight  was  inflicted  on  her.  It  seemed,  nevertheless,  that  Bea- 
trice either  had  not  the  strength  or  the  courage  to  make  an  audible 
observation  on  the  subject ;  but  she  merely  became,  if  possible,  the 
more  eager  to  evince,  when  they  were  alone,  her  own  grateful  and 
most  unbounded  affection. 

When  Lady  Edith,  the  morning  after  Beatrice's  illness,  took  out, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  her  Bible,  that  they  might  as  usual  read  a 
chapter  together,  the  young  invalid  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  well- 
known,  long-loved  volume,  and  her  aged  friend  was  surprised  to 
observe  that  large  tears  fell  slowly  from  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  as  she 
thoughtfully  gazed  at  the  accustomed  pages,  so  long  associated  in 
her  young  heart  with  all  her  happiest  hours,  with  all  her  deepest 
feelings,  with  every  hope  for  time  as  well  as  for  eternity. 

As  Lady  Edith  sat  with  the  large  old  Bible  open  before  her, 
leatrice  pensively  contemplated  that  noble  forehead,  the  firm  yet 
i  lild  expression  of  her  beautiful  mouth,  and  the  perfectly  simple 
( legance  of  her  benevolent  aspect,  till  the  entire  picture  seemed  as 
i '  Vandyke  should  have  painted  such  a  portrait,  and  as  if  even  his 
ubfime  pencil  could  scarcely  do  justice  to  that  mild,  earnest  coun- 
tenance, while  reading  the  sentences  she  loved  so  •  well.  No  nun 
/prostrate  on  the  floor  could  have  felt  more  truly  done  with  the 
/  world,  in  so  far  as  she  was  personally  concerned ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  keenest  votary  of  this  world's  enjoyment  never  felt  so  true 
a  pleasure  as  she  did,  when  an  opportunity  occurred  of  extending  to 
others  the  same  divinely-written  source  of  consolation  and  of  hope 
that  proved  always  sufficient  for  herself. 

"Dear  Beatrice,"  observed  Lady  Edith,  "how  pitiable  was  the 
case  of  those  unhappy  monks  in  former  days,  who  immured  both 
themselves  and  this  holy  book  from  all  mankind !  They  sternly 
prohibited  sinners  such  as  ourselves  from  seeking  in  these  enlight- 
ened pages  for  such  words  of  mercy  as  we  are  reading  now.  The 
young,  such  as  you,  they  prevented  from  opening  this  precious 
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volume,  to  gather  precepts  for  their  future  life ;  the  aged,  like  my-, 
self,  must  not  draw  from  it  a  lesson  how  to  die.  No  morning 
chapter  inspired  them  to  enter  the  busy  day  with  trust  in  God ;  no 
evening  lesson  expressed  their  thankfulness  for  past  blessings,  or 
inculcated  forgiveness  to  foes,  or  charity  to  those  from  whom  they 
differed.  This  is  the  volume,  Beatrice,  which  I  first  taught  you  in 
early  infancy,  and  which,  hereafter,  you  must  read  to  me  when  I 
hover  tremblingly  on  the  brink  of  an  eternal  world." 

Beatrice  seized  Lady  Edith's  hand,  and  passionately  kissed  it, 
saying,  "  Your  teaching  has  been  my  sufficient  safeguard  in  ery 
recent  trials.  Such  prayers  as  yours  are  registered  for  ever  n  my 
behalf;  but  when  I  hear,  as  of  late,  that  the  intellects  of  many 
young  ladies  have  been  excited  to  actual  insanity  by  the  awful 
views  of  eternity  forced  clandestinely  upon  their  thoughts  by  these 
Popish  priests  ;  when  I  know  that  several  are  now  necessarily  placed 
in  asylums ;  when  I  hear  of  even  poor  Bessie  McRonald,  more  fit 
for  a  strait  waistcoat  than  for  actual  everyday  life,  I  do  feel,  Aunt 
Edith,  that  there  are  trials  of  my  faith  awaiting  me  that  call  for  a 
double  fortification  of  prayer  and  of  Scripture  reading." 

"Let  us  leave  this  house,  Beatrice.  No  spell  can  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  us  back  from  our  safe,  quiet,  peaceful  home.  Oh, 
that  we  had  never  left  it !" 

Beatrice  hid  her  head  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  a  low,  deep  sob  was 
her  only  answer.  Hours  passed  on,  and  she  lay  still  as  a  corpse, 
while  Lady  Edith,  finding  that  the  punctual  pony-carriage,  so  faith- 
fully dedicated  to  her  use,  had  waited  some  time,  resolved  to  leave 
Beatrice  to  the  perfect  quiet  she  so  much  needed,  and  herself — wind, 
weather,  and  Lady  Eaglescaim  permitting — to  call  on  old  Farmer 
Carre,  who  had  fervently  begged  to  see  her  once  more  before  he 
died. 

Whenever  Lady  Eaglescaim  made  a  favourite  arrangement,  there 
was  no  escape ;  and  she  had  resolved  that  Lady  Edith  should  be 
driven  to  visit  a  wet,  slippery  glen,  six  miles  off;  therefore,  as  usual, 
it  must  be  so.  Mrs.  Clinton  waited  at  the  door  to  accompany  Lady 
Edith,  all  smiles  and  complaisance,  while  Mr.  Clinton,  wearing  a 
white  neckcloth,  so  tight  that  he  seemed  practising  how  to  bear 
being  gradually  suffocated,  stood  ready  to  assist  them  in,  smiling 
vaguely,  without  uttering  a  word  ;  and  having  touched  his  hat  very 
dubiously,  as  if  not  quite  sure  if  his  head  were  on  his  shoulders  or 
not,  when  they  drove  off  stood  absently  mooning  for  some  time,  in. 
apparently  serious  contemplation  of  his  gloves. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  ladies  driven  more  than  a  mile,  before  Lady 
Edith  suddenly  recollected  that  she  had  not  administered  to  Bea- 
trice a  composing  draught  which  had  been  most  anxiously  and  most 
emphatically  prescribed  for  her  by  Dr.  Mclndre ;  and  having  \\ith 
the  greatest  difficulty  persuaded  Mrs.  Clinton  to  let  the  pony-car- 
riage be  turned  homewards,  she  hurriedly  re-entered  the  castle,  pro- 
mising,  if  Mrs.  Clinton  would  wait  two  seconds,  to  return.  How 
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long  Mrs.  Clinton  sat  in  the  carriage  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
though  it  seemed  like  hours ;  but  Lady  Edith  never  re-appeared. 
Everything  has  its  limits,  and  nothing  narrower  limits  than  the 
patience  of  a  lady  waiting  in  a  cold  open  carriage  ;  therefore  Mrs. 
Clinton  at  last  gave  up  the  point,  and  drove  off  alone,  wondering 
much  what  could  have  detained  her  intended  companion. 

Lady  Edith  meanwhile  almost  ran  up  stairs  to  Beatrice's  room,  but 
was  greatly  surprised,  the  door  being  ajar,  to  hear,  as  she  approached, 
several  voices  engaged  apparently  in  low  and  earnest  conversation. 
As  Dr.  Mclndre  had  specially  ordered  the  most  unbroken  qui<?t  for 
his  patient,  the  presence  of  any  one  individual  would  have  caused 
her  most  unbounded  amazement;  but  this  intrusion  of  more  than 
one,  seemed  to  Lady  Edith  most  unaccountable.  She  remembered 
now  that  during  the  previous  day  she  had  found  Beatrice  on  her 
return  from  a  temporary  absence,  looking  far  from  refreshed  by  the 
period  when  she  was  supposed  to  have  been  lying  perfectly  quiet. 
On  that  occasion,  a  deep  and  permanent  flush  on  the  cheek  of  Bea- 
trice had  indicated,  by  its  hectic  brilliancy,  an  alarming  accession  of 
fever,  the  suddenness  of  which  had  appeared  to  Lady  Edith  quite 
unaccountable,  while  there  was  a  blazing  brightness  in  her  eyes, 
very  different  from  their  usual  expression  of  deep  and  tender  sensi- 
bility. 

The  voice  of  Lady  Eaglescairn,  speaking  in  low  tones  of  coaxing 
persuasion,  became  distinctly  audible  now  to  Lady  Edith,  who  felt 
panic-struck  with  astonishment  at  this  unjustifiable  conduct,  as  it  at 
once  flashed  upon  her  conviction  that  these  daily  airings  of  her  own 
were  all  arranged  with  an  intention  to  take  advantage  of  Beatrice 
being  alone  to  gain  access  to  her  room.  How  such  a  deception 
could  have  gained  the  connivance  of  Beatrice,  Lady  Edith  was  at  a 
loss  to  imagine,  so  contrary  was  any  concealment  to  the  honest 
frank-hearted  child  of  her  adoption,  whose  nature  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  that  superstition  which  begins  by  secrecy  and  ends 
in  deception. 

Lady  Edith,  always  open  and  above-board,  as  well  as  very  decided 
herself,  resolved  at  once  to  test  the  whole  mystery  by  appearing  in 
person.  Hitherto  the  tone  of  Lady  Eaglescairn's  voice  and  of  her 
companion,  whoever  he  might  be,  had  continued  quite  inaudible; 
but  suddenly  Lady  Edith's  whole  heart  was  moved  by  the  most  in- 
tense emotion,  when  she  heard  the  clear,  young,  silvery  voice  of 
Beatrice,  in  reply  to  some  observation  of  Lady  Eaglescairn's,  exclaim 
in  a  tone  of  mournful  earnestness : — 

"  I  should  not  deserve  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life  another  hour, 
Lady  Eaglescairn,  if  for  one  brief  moment  I  could  conceive  it  pos- 
sible to  give  up  Aunt  Edith,  to  break  her  heart,  and  to  forsake  her 
faith !  To  that  kind  benefactress  I  owe  much  more  than  life ;  and 
may  life  itself  depart  from  me  before  I  forget  it.  Her  religion  h 
mine.  For  its  principles  and  for  her  I  am  ready  to  relinquish  every 
thing  in  existence,  or  even  existence  itself." 
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"  We  must  give  you  time,"  replied  Lady  Eaglescairn,  in  a  caress, 
ing  tone ;  "  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  no  more  can  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  be  embraced  in  an  hour  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  your  hearing  what  we  have  to  urge.  As  my  exemplary 
friend  Mrs.  Lorraine  long  since  informed  you,  mine  is  no  ordinary 
offer.  My  son's  affections  are  devotedly  yours,  but  not  our  consent 
while  you  remain  a  heretic.  But  I  can  give  you  a  name  of  your 
own  that  would  make  your  alliance  an  honour  to  him;  I  can  at  a 
single  sentence,  and  I  will,  if  you  say  that  word,  produce  a  transfor- 
mation from  your  present  miserable  state  of  dependence  as  an  anony- 
mous foundling,  to  one  of  the  highest  condition  in  this  country. 
Now  or  never  is  your  time,  then,  to  choose  rank,  fortune,  distinction, 
and  every  earthly  luxury,  or  to  cast  them  away,  never  to  be  recalled. 
Consider!" 

"  Lady  Eaglescairn,"  replied  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  faint  and  low 
from  extreme  emotion,  "  your  offer  requires  no  consideration ;  it 
never  did.  The  -difference  of  religion  is  one  for  which  many  have 
died — for  which  I  am  ready  to  forfeit  all.  It  is  with  sorrow  that  I 
do  so,  but  with  no  hesitation.  Under  Aunt  Edith  I  have  never 
known  what  you  speak  of — '  a  miserable  dependence.'  Oh  no ! 
never  one  momentary  annoyance  that  she  could  save  me.  Never! 
How  much  rather  I  would  suffer  any  trial  than  ever  hurt  her  kind 
and  generous  feelings !" 

Lady  Eaglescairn's  attention  was  at  this  moment  attracted  by  a 
slight  sound,  and  looking  hurriedly  up,  she  saw  before  her  the 
calm  and  mournful  countenance  of  Lady  Edith,  with  tears  of  very 
solemn  emotion  filling  her  expressive  eyes,  while  she  silently  con- 
templated the  scene  before  her.  Beatrice,  who  had  not  yet  per- 
ceived the  entrance  of  her  aged  friend,  was  lying  back  on  the  pil- 
low, a  burning  hectic  glowing  on  her  cheek,  and  her  large  lustrous 
eyes  looking  upwards  with  a  glance  of  intense  devotion, — which 
appeared  in  that  lovely  young  countenance  almost  sublime, — so  pure, 
so  angelic  that  she  seemed  scarcely  a  being  of  earthly  mould. 
Lady  Eaglescairn  had  taken  her  hand,  which  she  still  held,  with  a 
look  intended  to  be  affectionate,  and  beside  her  sat  an  individual 
with  his  arms  folded,  his  head  down,  and  his  whole  face  concealed ; 
but  when  the  entrance  of  Lady  Edith  caused  him  to  look  up,  she 
with  increased  astonishment  recognised  Father  Ambrose.  A  long 
silence  ensued  on  all  sides ;  but  Lady  Edith,  having  advanced  to  the 
bedside  and  kissed  Beatrice,  who  gave  her  a  faint  smile  of  gratified 
affection,  then  turned  to  Father  Ambrose,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of 
calm  determination,  "  I  need  only  point  to  that  fevered  countenance 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  requesting  the  absence  of  all  strangers. 
Lady  Eaglescairn,  you  are  now  doing  what  your  own  dreadful  reli- 
gion inculcates  as  a  duty.  That  creed  enjoins  you,  at  every  sacri- 
fice of  honour,  hospitality,  or  kindness,  to  make  proselytes.  I  for- 
give this  attempt  the  mo*re  readily,  as  a  kind  Providence  has  ren- 
dered it  unsuccessful.  This  is  no  time,  however,  for  discussion. 
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as  my  Beatrice  requires  rest  and  composure.  It  is  at  the  risk  of 
her  life  that  she  has  been  thus  agitated ;  let  me  therefore  close  the 
curtains  now,  and  remain  with  her  alone." 

A  strange,  almost  triumphant  smile  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Ambrose,  as  with  a  courteous  bow  to  Lady  Edith,  he  stealthily, 
silently,  but  rapidly  disappeared  out  of  the  room  ;  and  Lady  Eagle- 
scairn  seemed  quite  absorbed  in  the  occupation  of  removing  a  speck 
of  dust  from  her  dress  as  she  slowly  followed,  muttering  to  herself, 
"  If  my  son  should  die  of  the  disappointment,  he  never  shall  marry 
that  girl  while  she  adheres  to  Lady  Edith.  Never!  Yet  what 
may  be  the  fatal  consequences  to  us  all  if  he  does  not !" 

Lady  Edith's  attachment  to  Beatrice  was  the  exalted  affection  of 
a  powerful  mind  without  one  thought  for  herself;  but  in  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  her  long  attendance  in  the  sick-room,  she  had 
ample  time  to  meditate  on  her  own  difficult  position,  living  within 
the  very  house  of  those  whom  she  had  detected  in  a  design  to  steal 
from  her  the  affections  of  one  dearer  to  her  than  life,  and  who  were 
united  in  a  yet  worse  conspiracy  to  estrange  her  adopted  child  from 
the  sacred  truths  in  which  she  had  been  so  carefully  instructed. 
Had  Beatrice  been  less  firm  in  her  faith  and  affections,  so  that  Lady 
Edith  had  found  herself  cheated  of  the  dear  girl's  attachment,  sho 
must  have  sunk  beneath  the  blow ;  for  she  could  not  have  lived  to 
witness  Beatrice  becoming,  like  Allan,  a  convert  to  that  supersti- 
tion which  destroys  the  happiness  of  its  victims,  prostrates  their 
intellects,  cramps  their  liberty,  and  perverts  their  whole  sense  of 
duty ;  but  now  Lady  Edith  reaped  the  benefit  of  having  strength- 
ened the  understanding  of  her  young  pupil,  so  that  the  little  trum- 
pery affections  and  impersonations  of  a  false  faith  offered  no  entice- 
ments to  her,  and  Beatrice  had  a  mind  to  which  beads,  dolls,  and 
perfumes  presented  no  attractions. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

*'  Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not. 
Of  those  beloved  and  vanish'd  hours, 

When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee ; — 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot, 
Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powers, 

And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be."— BYRON. 

THERE  are  times  in  the  experience  of  every  mortal  when  all 
things  in  life  seem  to  run  contrary  to  their  wishes  and  hopes,  when 
nothing  on  earth  goes  upon  castors,  and  when  even  those  most 
known  and  beloved  in  the  world  appear  all  combined  to  disappoint 
every  sanguine  expectation  of  happiness.  During  several  days  fol- 
lowing the  first  attack  of  indisposition,  the  young  and  unbroken 
constitution  of  Beatrice  was  evidently  conquering  her  bodily  illness; 
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but  Lady  Edith  became  astonished  to  perceive  that  her  beloved 
charge,  instead  of  becoming  more  composed  by  the  gradual  effect 
of  time,  grew  much  more  agitated  and  excitable.  The  slightest 
noise  startled  her  and  brought  a  flood  of  scarlet  to  her  cheek.  To 
Lady  Edith,  meanwhile,  her  manner  became  not  only  more  tenderly 
affectionate  than  ever,  but  there  appeared  in  it  a  degree  of  nervous 
and  demonstrative  excitement,  very  different  from  their  usual  quiet 
matter-of-fact  intercourse.  Beatrice  often  leaned  her  head  now  on 
the  shoulder  of  Lady  Edith,  or  clasped  Lady  Edith's  hand  in  her 
own,  while  tears,  wrung  from  her  evidently  by  the  deepest  anguish, 
sprang  into  her  eyes ;  and  there  seemed  in  her  manner  a  sort  of 
remorseful  gratitude,  a  sort  of  sympathising  concern  for  Lady  Edith 
herself,  as  if  some  undeveloped  misfortune  were  impending  over  her 
benefactress,  which  could  be  neither  averted  nor  explained. 

On  mentioning  this  circumstance  to  Lord  lona,  he  expressed  the 
most  anxious  solicitude  that  Lady  Edith  would  probe  it  to  the  very 
bottom,  as  he  evidently  saw  there  was  some  scheme  in  agitation, 
v/hich  his  father  was  under  promise  to  conceal,  and  which  eluded 
all  his  efforts  to  discover ;  and  Lady  Edith,  in  consequence,  observing 
Beatrice  one  day  unusually  revived  in  bodily  strength,  but  greatly 
depressed  in  mind,  unable  longer  to  postpone  her  anxiety,  said  with 
an  expression  of  affectionate  reproach,  "  My  dear  Beatrice !  some- 
thing weighs  down  your  spirits  to  the  very  earth,  yet  I — once  your 
only  friend — must  watch  in  silent  suspense,  without  being  told  what 
your  sorrow  is !  My  dear  child,  why  are  not  our  hearts  one  as  in 
happier  days  ?  Formerly,  my  aged  experience  could  assist  you, 
while  your  joyous  affection  enlivened  me.  This  would  have  been 
a  wide  and  empty  world  to  me  without  you  !  Who  but  yourself 
could  have  cheered  my  broken  heart  and  prompted  my  anxious 
prayers  ?  Now,  dear  Beat-Ice,  your  health  and  spirits  are  extinct, 
and  why  ?  I  like  direct  answers,  therefore  give  me  one  now.  Can 
any  secret  be  a  right  one  which  must  not  be  confided  to  your  oldest 
and  best  friend  ?  I  deserve  your  entire  confidence,  and  none  can  be 
your  true  friends  who  would  deprive  me  of  it." 

Beatrice  hurriedly  snatched  Lady  Edith's  extended  hand  in  her 
own,  clasped  it  to  her  lips,  and  drenched  it  with  tears,  which  rolled 
unheeded  down  her  cheek ;  but  in  this  burst  of  passionate  emotion, 
she  did  not  or  could  not  articulate  a  word,  and  Lady  Edith,  having 
waited  some  moments  in  anxious  suspense,  mournfully  added,  while 
observing  with  astonishment  the  convulsive  working  of  that  beau- 
tiful young  countenance, — 

"  This  all  seems  to  me  a  painful,  an  incredible  dream.  You 
cannot  wonder,  dear  Beatrice,  if  I  feel  bewildered,  agitated,  almost 
irritated,  by  seeing  you,  my  child,  as  you  are  now.  I  have  read 
in  old  books  of  Popish  intrigues,  but  that  fears  and  uncertainties, 
such  as  now  oppress  me,  should  ever  coine  into  my  own  neighbour- 
hood, into  my  own  home,  into  my  own  heart,  Beatrice,  into  my  very 
deepest  affectic  ns,  is  overwhelming.  We  seem  in  a  new  world 
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aow !  During  my  own  youth  all  was  fair,  open,  and  above-board 
Then  there  was  no  masquerading,  but  all  knew  what  were  the  faith 
and  feelings  of  all  with  whom  they  were  intimate ;  but  now,  young 
people  approach  those  they  love  and  ought  to  trust,  with  a  mask 
over  their  very  hearts.  Be  open  with  your  old  friend,  Beatrice !" 
exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  her  own  strong  mind  for  once  giving  way ; 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  wept,  saying  in  accents 
of  trembling  anxiety, — "  What  is  the  spell  over  you  ?  Say  some- 
thing, Beatrice,  as  a  guide  to  my  fears !  Anything  would  be  a  relief. 
Every  evil  that  can  possibly  befal  my  child  presents  itself  by  turns 
before  my  thoughts.  Let  me  but  know  that  there  is  only  one  dis- 
tinct evil,  and  great  as  that  may  be,  I  can  bear  it.  Am  I  still  to 
grope  on  in  total  darkness  about  you,  Beatrice, — sometime?  indig- 
nant that  you  should  be  betrayed  into  withdrawing  your  confidence 
from  one  who  loves  you  as  I  do, — sometimes  fearing  that  you  have 
been  ensnared  by  some  network  of  deceit,  from  which  none  can 
deliver  you.  Speak,  my  own  beloved  Beatrice,  and  say — whatever 
you  can  say." 

"  It  will  break  my  heart  if  you  are  so  kind,"  said  Beatrice,  while 
tears  fell  in  torrents  from  her  eyes,  and  dropped  on  the  floor.  Her 
whole  expression  and  attitude  indicated  the  very  prostration  of 
helpless  sorrow,  and  the  entire  energy  of  her  soul  seemed  extinct. 
Lady  Edith  gazed  at  the  pallid  face  before  her,  with  a  look  of  in- 
terrogatory anxiety,  which  became  gradually  one  of  deepening 
apprehension,  and  of  increasing  anguish.  Beatrice  was  no  ordinary 
girl  in  respect  to  the  promptitude  and  decision  of  her  energetic 
mind ;  but  now  there  was  no  vigour  even  in  her  grief.  It  seemed  to 
Lady  Edith  like  the  helpless  abandonment  of  one  who  could  but 
suffer  and  die.  A  few  short  weeks  before,  and  who  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  a  more  brilliant  flush  of  health  and  happiness,  fervent  in 
her  affections,  keen  in  her  enjoyments,  gay  in  her  anticipations, 
useful  in  her  employments,  and  open  as  the  light  of  day  in  all  her 
happy  thoughts ;  but  now  the  Papal  blight  seemed  upon  her,  and 
Lady  Edith,  after  gazing  some  moments  at  the  beautiful  wreck, 
mournfully  closed  her  own  eyes  in  silent  anxious  prayer  for  help 
and  direction  how  to  act. 

"  Aunt  Edith,"  at  length  faltered  Beatrice  feebly,  but  most  affec- 
tionately resting  her  forehead  on  the  shoulder  of  her  much-loved 
benefactress,  "my  best  of  all  advisers  and  friends,  I  need  your 
prayers,  and  believe  me  I  deserve  them  as  much  as  I  ever  did,  per- 
haps more.  If  I  were  now  speaking  to  you  across  my  own  open 
grave  I  could  not  feel  more  overawed  by  my  present  circumstances. 
Were  1  doing  wrong,  could  I— dare  I  look  my  benefactress  in  the 
face,  and  ask  you,  as  I  now  do,  to  pray  for  me  ?  From  you,  Aunt 
Edith,  I  never  foiled  to  find  comfort — oh !  give  me  now  the  conso- 
lation of  saying  you  still  can  trust  in  my  entire  affection — that 
you  still  can  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  your  own  former  teaching 
to  preserve  me  from  wilful  deceit.  Appearances  are  all  wrong, 
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but  if  you  could  read  my  heart,  dear  Aunt  Edith,  you  would 
see  that  a  duty  binds  me  to  silence  besides  a  promise.  Feel  how 
my  forehead  burns  with  agitation.  Does  it  not  scorch  you  ?  My 
circumstances  are  at  present  frightfully  changed — my  heart  is  not." 

Lady  Edith  silently  but  most  mournfully  embraced  the  agitated 
girl.  Her  hands  were  burning,  her  face  was  lividly  pale,  and  she 
trembled  visibly.  After  a  thoughtful  pause  of  several  minutes,  Lady 
Edith  said  in  a  tone  of  very  solemn  affection, 

"  You  are  not,  I  see,  to  blame,  Beatrice. — but  others  are.  Who 
could  in  fairness  tell  a  young  thing  like  you  any  secret  so  important 
as  to  wither  the  bloom  off  your  cheek  as  I  see  it  now,  and  yet  forbid 
you  the  comfort  of  consulting  your  oldest,  and  I  need  not  say  your 
truest  friend  ?  That  which  avoids  the  light  must  be  evil.  I  can 
implicitly  trust  in  your  good  intentions,  my  child,  but  your  young 
judgment  may  err.  It  has  already  erred  in  giving  that  promise,  but 
once  given — once  solemnly  pledged — let  me  not  be  the  person  who 
would  ask  or  wish  you  to  break  it.  From  my  earliest  years  I  never 
\vas  troubled  with  idle  curiosity,  and  less  than  ever  now.  Be  very 
wary,  my  dearest  girl,  for  yours  is  the  credulity  natural  to  one  who 
has  herself  no  guile.  Remember  you  stand  alone  in  the  world, 
without  one  legal  protector,  and  therefore  protect  yourself.  The 
motto  of  Romanism  is  '  Mystery,  mystery,  mystery ;'  and  there  is 
about  Mr.  Ambrose  a  deep  inscrutable  darkness  never  to  be  fathomed. 
Do  not  trust  him.  Dear  Beatrice,  above  all  men  on  earth  distrust 
that  deep  and  bad  man.  Whatever  happens  recollect  that  nothing 
can  ever  alter  my  affection,  or  diminish  my  fervent  desire  to  serve  you. 
By  my  prayers  I  can  do  so  now,  and  perhaps  hereafter  by  my  efforts." 

They  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms  with  a  fervent  embrace 
— these  two  so  devotedly  attached  to  each  other,  but  neither  spoke. 
Hours  flew  past  while  Lady  Edith  afterwards  sat  immovable  by  the 
bedside  of  her  beloved  young  invalid,  her  own  heart  swelling  with 
suppressed  emotion.  She  at  length  cautiously  looked  within  the 
curtains  ;  Beatrice  lay  wide  awake,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  en- 
gaged in  silent  prayer.  Those  prayers  could  not  be  more  earnest 
and  persevering  than  Lady  Edith's,  who  felt  how  sadly  strange  it 
was  that  for  the  first  time,  while  yet  gazing  in  each  other's  faces 
with  unchanged  affection,  un  insuperable  barrier  divided  their 
thoughts. 

"  We  look  at  each  other  now  as  of  old,  and  yet  what  a  change  !" 
said  Lady  Edith,  sadly,  "neither  now  dare  tell  the  other  all  she 
thinks.  I  can  but  wish  for  my  Beatrice  the  fulfilment  of  all  her« 
own  desires,  knowing  they  will  certainly  be  right  and  good ;  not 
mere  happiness  in  the  common  estimate,  Beatrice,  but  the  happiness 
of  devoted  piety,  of  moderate  desires,  of  peaceful  contentment,  of 
much  to  enjoy,  and  of  much  also  to  bestow,  in  works  of  usefulness, 
charity,  and  kindness." 

"  Long,  long  may  these  be  yours,  Aunt  Edith  !"  exclaimed  Bea- 
trice fervently,  clasping  the  hand  of  her  benefactress,  while  it  be^ 
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came  obvious  that  a  deep  conflict  was  agitating  her  young  mind, 
too  sadly  betrayed  by  the  tremulousness  of  her  lip.  "  To  enjoy  ia 
mine  no  longer — it  perhaps  may  never  be  again.  Our  old  cherished 
dreams  of  open-hearted  peace  and  unreserved  confidence  have 
ended  in  a  sad,  sad  awakening !" 

Beatrice,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  rested  them  on  her 
knees,  and  wept  convulsively,  swaying  her  body  slightly  backwards 
and  forwards,  with  an  expression  of  passionate  grief  greater  than 
any  circumstance  within  Lady  Edith's  wildest  conjectures  could 
account  for,  and  while  she  trembled  for  what  the  mystery  might 
be,  already  attended  with  such  calamitous  results,  she  felt  how 
truly  it  is  the  case  that  the  dearer  our  ties  are  to  life,  the  more  we 
have  to  suffer. 

Lord  lona  meanwhile  watched  as  unwearyingly  as  ever  a  deer- 
stalker watched  for  his  prey,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Beatrice,  till  at 
length  he  gained  intelligence,  through  the  vigilance  of  his  valet, 
that  she  had  obtained  from  Dr.  Mclndre  permission  to  pass  an  hour 
in  the  library ;  therefore,  summoning  all  his  courage,  he  resolved, 
coute  qui  coute,  to  snatch  an  interview  with  the  object  of  all  his 
affections  and  thoughts.  Affecting  to  suppose  the  library  as  usual 
quite  untenanted,  Lord  lona,  on  entering,  though  with  flushed 
cheek  and  eager  eye,  assumed  a  careless,  whistling,  off-hand  man- 
ner, as  if  he  had  merely  dropped  in  to  search  for  a  book ;  but  on 
turning  to  the  sofa  on  which  Beatrice  reclined,  with  Lady  Edith 
seated  by  her  side,  he  could  not  restrain  a  burst  of  passionate  emo- 
tion and  fervent  delight  on  meeting  her  once  again.  Never  had 
Beatrice  looked  so  lovely,  with  the  delicate  languor  of  indisposi- 
tion in  her  countenance,  and  yet  a  look  of  shy,  fluttering  pleasure, 
as  he  approached;  and  Lord  lona  sanguinely  hoped  that  in  time  he 
might  become  as  dear  to  her  as  she  already  was  to  him.  In  a  voice 
faltering  with  extreme  emotion  he  mustered  presence  of  mind 
enough  at  last  to  speak,  saying, 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Miss  Farinelli,  for  you  know  it,  how  happy, 
how  more  than  happy  I  am  that  you  are  restored  to  us  again,"  said 
Lord  lona,  approaching  her  with  an  air  of  the  most  respectful  ani- 
mation, "  the  fact  is,  in  short,  that  my  whole  mind  is  turned  topsy- 
turvy with  joy,  and  though  I  wish  to  be  on  my  best,  my  very  best 
behaviour  on  this  occasion,  yet  positively  I  want  words  to  express 
half  the  energy  of  my  delight.  Speak"  one  word  to  me,  and  say 
that  my  presence  here  is  not  an  unwelcome  intrusion !  I  shall  de- 
test myself  for  ever,  if  you  have  been  disturbed  by  my  appearance 
here." 

The  vivid  carnation  which  dyed  the  cheek  of  Beatrice  could  not 
have  been  matched  by  any  rose  in  the  conservatory,  as  she  smilingly 
held  out  her  hand  to  Lord  lona,  and  accepted  a  beautiful  bouquet, 
which  he  professed  to  have  accidentally  gathered  during  an  idle 
hour  that  morning  in  the  greenhouse.  It  was  with  a  wonderful 
effort  of  taste  and  genius  that  he  had  combined  all  ihe  most  beau- 
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tiful  hues  and  rarest  plants  into  one  splendid  mosaic,  which  might 
have  done  honour  to  a  flower-show,  and  with  unmitigated  delight 
that  he  watched  her  examining  each  plant  in  evident  enjoyment, 
while  she  smilingly  turned  to  him,  saying — 

"  I  am  voting  you  a  prodigious  grant  of  gratitude  for  this  consi- 
derate attention.  To  a  convalescent  invalid  like  myself,  these 
fresh  bright  blossoms  seem  a  joyous  welcome  back  to  life  and 
health." 

"  If  I  have  given  you  a  pleasure,  then  let  it  be  written  on  my 
tombstone,  *  J'ai  ve9U ! '  "  exclaimed  Lord  lona  enthusiastically. — 
"That  lily  of  the  valley  I  picked  as  an  emblem  of  yourself;  but 
what  are  the  points  of  resemblance  deponent  saith  not.  Those 
tawdry  tulips,  with  neither  honey  nor  perfume,  represent  Miss  Tur- 
ton ;  and  those  scarlet  berries  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  Father 
Eustace.  Positively  that  man  is  getting  a  sort  of  condemned-cell 
aspect  that  frightens  one  !  I  merely  asked  him  where  Bessie  Mc- 
Ronald  was,  that  she  might  take  a  message  for  me  to  my  mother, 
and  he  scowled  under  those  deep  dark  pent-house  eyebrows  of  his, 
as  if  I  had  purposely  insulted  him.  She  confesses  to  him  every 
morning,  and  therefore  why  should  he  not  know  her  whereabouts 
afterwards  ?  That  poor  girl  is  now  driven  rapidly  on  to  her  ruin 
by  the  powerful  machinery  of  superstition,  which  no  papist  can 
resist  any  more  than  I  could  resist  the  inexorable  doom  of  fate." 

"  Where  can  they  have  taken  her  ?"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  in  a  tone 
of  almost  agonized  interest ;  "  poor  Bessie  !  She  has  forsaken  her 
own  peaceful,  happy,  inviolable  home,  to  pursue  the  merest  bubble 
that  ever  danced  in  a  sunbeam.  What  a  happy  lot  hers  should 
have  been,  and  how  wretched  it  is  now  !  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
rescue  the  poor  girl?" 

"  Have  you  no  clue  by  which  to  trace  her  ?"  asked  Lord  lona, 
reflectively.  "  My  mother  always  changes  the  subject  now  when 
she  is  named,  and  Father  Eustace  drops  it  like  a  hot  chestnut.  His 
olive  complexion  becomes  darker,  aud  his  eye  more  stern,  when  I 
sometimes  jestingly  inquire  for  McRonald's  niece,  which  the  old 
man  requested  me  occasionally  to  do.  I  believe  Father  Eustace 
suspects  that  I  have  accepted  in  my  father's  own  house  the  honour- 
able post  of  a  Protestant  spy," 

For  some  days  Lady  Edith  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  refrain 
from  alluding  to  any  subject  connected  with  those  which  so  greatly 
agitated  Beatrice,  and  was  more  than  rewarded  by  seeing  her  bodily 
strength  gradually  revive,  and  a  lovely  tinge  of  bloom  again  on  her 
cheek.  At  length,  observing  her  one  morning  unusually  well, 
Lady  Edith  asked  whether  there  could  be  any  harm  in  her  asking 
Mr.  Ambrose  himself  to  explain  what  were  the  secret  circumstances 
relating  to  Beatrice  which  he  professed  to  know,  and  she  was 
pleased  to  perceive  the  glow  of  pleasure  with  which  her  young 
favourite  entreated  her  to  do  so,  saying  it  would  be  the  greatest  of 
comforts  to  her  if  all  could  be  at  once  declared,  and  that  she  hoped 
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Mr.  Ambrose  might  feel  it  impossible  to  refuse  so  very  reasonable 
a  demand. 

Lady  Edith  was  not  one  who  ever  postponed  a  good  resolution, 
and  the  very  next  time  she  saw  Mr.  Ambrose,  accompanied  by  Sit 
Allan  and  Lady  Eaglescairn,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  of 
ordinary  courtesy,  she  said  in  that  gentle  voice  which  was  music 
itself,  but  which  now  trembled  with  anxiety, — "Let  me  intrude 
upon  your  more  than  common  attention,  Mr.  Ambrose,  by  request- 
ing an  explanation  very  important  to  myself.  Till  this  month  I 
have  had  as  entirely  the  confidence  of  my  young  Beatrice  as  you 
have  of  your  nephew;  but  veiy  recently,  for  the  first  time  in  hei 
life,  she  has  become  reserved  to  me  on  one  subject,  and  attributes 
that  most  unusual  reserve  to  your  injunctions.  I  ask,  therefore,  in 
the  presence  of  Sir  Allan  and  Lady  Eaglescairn,  bv  what  right  you 
exercise  any  secret  influence  over  a  girl  whom  you  scarcely  know  ? 
By  what  right,  Mr.  Ambrose,  do  you  suddenly  place  yourself  be- 
tween me  and  the  child  of  my  adoption,  who  cannot  remember  one 
hour  of  her  life  till  now,  during  which  we  were  not  of  one  mind 
and  of  one  heart  ?" 

Lady  Edith  stopped,  for  her  voice  refused  its  office ;  and  Sir 
Allan,  after  giving  a  glance  of  respectful  sympathy,  or  rather  of 
sorrowful  commiseration,  fixed  his  large  eyes  on  Mr.  Ambrose 
with  an  intensity  of  interest,  as  if  he  would  have  looked  through 
the  depths  of  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Ambrose's  ?  His  colour  remain- 
ed unaltered,  his  eye  perfectly  calm,  and  his  voice  as  bland  as  ever, 
while  apparently  occupied  in  laboriously  cutting  up  the  pages  of  a 
new  book,  and  cheerfully  answering, — 

"My  very  dear  Madam,  we  all  know  the  obligations  of  Miss 
Farinelli  to  your  brother's  memory,  and  that  for  his  sake  you  be- 
friended her  while  she  needed  friends.  Reasons  of  paramount  im- 
portance prevent  me  from  explaining  myself  fully  at  present;  but  I 
have  discovered  her  family  in  Spain,  and  she  will  very  soon  be  no 
longer  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  a  generous  benefactress,  who 
can  perhaps  ill  afford  a  longer  trespass  on  her  liberality." 

"  What  I  can  afford  need  be  no  subject  of  consideration,  Mr. 
Ambrose,  to  any  one  but  myself.  Between  Beatrice  and  me  it 
never  was  thought  of — never  named  till  this  moment.  Your  civili- 
ties now  remind  me  of  those  who  used  to  poison  their  enemies 
with  perfumed  gloves  and  sugarplums.  Setting  aside,  therefore,  en- 
tirely what  needs  no  comment, — what  proof  has  Beatrice,  or  any  one 
interested  for  her,  that  you  have,  as  you  mention,  discovered  her 
real  connexions  ?" 

"Perhaps,  Lady  Eaglescairn,  you  will  testify  for  me  that  1  am 
no  impostor,"  said  Mr.  Ambrose,  assuming  a  light  jocular  tone  and 
a  look  of  humorous  gravity,  though  his  eyes  flashed  fire  for  a  mo- 
ment;  "Allan,  say  one  word  for  your  uncle,  'honest,  sober,  and 
trustworthy.' " 

"  Mr.  Ambrose,"  said  Lady  Edith,  in  a  low  earnest  voice,  for  she 
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was  thoroughly  alarmed  by  observing  that  the  countenance  of  Sir 
Allan  had  become  deeply  depressed  while  he  fixed  his  eye  on  her- 
self with  a  look  of  affectionate  compassion  for  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  account,  "  you  have  a  legitimate  right  to  the  influence  you 
assume  over  Sir  Allan,  being  your  own  nephew;  but  what  is  your 
right  to  become  first  in  the  confidence  of  my  adopted  child  ?" 

"  If  we  come  to  talk  of  rights  in  relation  to  Miss  Farinelli,  neither 
you  nor  I,  Lady  Edith,  have  any  legal  claim  over  her,"  answered 
Mr.  Ambrose,  speaking  in  a  slow  determined  voice,  which  sounded 
deep  and  solemn  like  a  cathedral  bell,  while  Sir  Allan,  with  an 
agitated  step,  hurried  to  the  window  as  if  unable  to  control  what 
he  would  have  said  in  support  of  Lady  Edith.  "  There  are  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  interesting  foundling  not  at  present  to 
be  fully  explained.  .  As  to  the  propriety  of  some  disclosures  being 
made  to  her,  and  not  to  others,  I  have  satisfied  Lady  Eaglescairn, 
in  whose  house  she  is  a  guest,  and  therefore  of  course,  under  her 
protection  now.  Allan  also  knows  all,  and  approves " 

For  a  moment  the  young  Chief  looked  startled  and  perplexed  at 
this  evidently  unexpected  appeal  to  himself.  He  glanced  doubt- 
fully first  at  Mr.  Ambrose,  and  then  at  Lady  Edith,  who  sat  pale 
as  death  with  astonishment  and  perplexity.  Sir  Allan  hesitated, 
and  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  powerful  eye  of  his  uncle  be- 
came fastened  upon  him,  and  seemed  to  claim  implicit  obedience. 
Then  the  light  of  intellectual  energy  became  gradually  extinguish- 
ed in  Sir  Allan's  countenance,  his  looks  became  vaguely  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  he  remained  silent  while  Mr.  Ambrose  said  to  him 
in  a  commanding  tone,  "  You  surely  remember  that  interesting 
narrative  I  gave  you  in  the  summer-house  this  morning !" 

"  Allan,"  said  Lady  Edith,  in  a  low  agitated  voice,  and  with  a 
penetrating  look,  "was  the  secret  of  Mr.  Ambrose  one  that  you 
thought  Beatric^  should  act  upon  without  any  advice  from  those 
she  is  accustomed  to  consult?" 

Sir  Allan  attempted  to  reply,  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  and 
a  deep  scarlet  stain  burned  on  his  cheeks.  He  appeared  evidently 
under  a  perfect  prostration  of  distress  and  perplexity;  but  the 
vow  of  obedience  seemed  upon  him,  for  he  made  no  sign,  and  turned 
mournfully  away,  unable  even  to  look  up;  but  as  it  by  ni  means 
suited  Mr.  Ambrose's  convenience  to  be  affronted  at  what  Lady 
Edith  said,  he  was  not,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  spoken  what  waa 
unwelcome  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Lady  Edith  with  an  air  of  dignified  resignation  now  slowly  rose 
to  leave  the  room,  and  gave  as  she  did  so  one  deliberate  look  at 
each  of  the  countenances  present.  Lady  Eaglescairn,  with  a  slight 
accession  of  colour,  had  resumed  her  usual  look  of  empty  self-im- 
portance, and  occupied  herself  in  laboriously  drawing  on  and  but. 
toning  a  pair  of  very  tight  gloves.  Sir  Allan  was  leaning  his  head 
on  the  window-sill  in  an  attitude  of  apparently  hopeless  depression, 
and  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  had  such  a  fund  of  civility  that  he  found 
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some  even  to  spare  for  Lady  Edith,  wore  his  most  polite  and  sub- 
missive  smile.  He  opened  the  door,  as  she  withdrew,  and  bowed 
her  out  of  the  room  with  an  expression  of  the  most  unlimited 
respect,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  really  granted  every  wish  of 
her  heart 
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"  They  sought  her  tilth  in  bow'r  and  ha', 
The  lady  was  no.  seen."— SCOTT. 

"  Alack,  now,  that  all  the  world  should  be  cnt  sight-seeing  and  saint-making,  and 
we  laid  up  here,  like  two  lame  jack-daws  in  a  b  'Ifry  \"— Saints'  Tragedy. 

NIGHT  and  morning  Lady  Edith  was  determining  to  set  off  with 
Beatrice  from  the  cold  and  stately  halls  of  Eaglescairn  to  their  own 
little  peaceful  warm-hearted  home,  but  night  and  morning  found  her 
yet  a  most  unwilling  prisoner  in  the  gloomy  Castle  of  Eaglescairn, 
where  the  cold,  proud,  tranquil  incivility  of  its  hostess  became  every 
day  more  intolerably  galling  to  one  like  Lady  Edith,  who  lived  but 
for  the  exchange  of  kind  affections  and  friendly  good  offices.  She 
had  now  learned,  so  to  distrust  Mr.  Ambrose  that  she  would  not 
even  have  had  an  honest-hearted  quarrel  with  him  about  his  clan- 
destine conduct  respecting  Beatrice.  One  morning  Lady  Eaith 
found  a  note  from  him  dropped  accidentally  on  the  floor,  which 
enclosed  her  young  protegee  the  loan  of  a  relic,  to  be  placed  under 
her  pillow.  It  was  a  finger  -bone  of  St.  Alphonso  Liguori,  pre- 
served in  a  purple  velvet  bag,  richly  embroidered  with  pearls,  and 
also  a  fragment  of  the  coal  used  to  burn  St.  Lorenzo.  Mr.  Ambrose 
in  his  note  informed  Beatrice,  that  "  when  St.  Francis  of  the 
Reformed  Franciscan  order  was  attacked  once  by  violent  rheumatic 
pains,  which  daily  increased  until  the  physicians  pronounced  that 
he  had  not  long  to  survi  ^e,  he  had  placed  this  relic  on  his  breast, 
saying, — 'If  thou,  Liguoii,  art  really  in  heaven,  deliver  me  from 
this  death;'*  and  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  these  words  he  fell 
into  a  calm  sleep,  and  awoke  perfectly  cured."  Mr.  Ambrose,  in 
his  note,  proceeded  to  intimate,  that  if  Beatrice  recovered  from  her 
present  illness,  she  must  consider  it  a  special  miracle  worked  by 
this  precious  relic,  and,  in  gratitude  to  his  Church,  dedicate  her 
remaining  days  to  its  service ;  as  a  preliminary  to  which  he  requested, 
almost  in  a  tone  of  command,  that  she  would  receive  his  visits  daily 
for  the  discussion  of  affairs  to  which  he  need  not  more  particularly 
advert. 

"My  dear  Aunt  Edith,"  said  Beatrice,  after  she  received  this 
strange  note  from  her  benefactress,  "  can  there  be  rational  persons, 

*  Liguori's  Life,  p.  54. 
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born  and  educated  like  ourselves,  who  are  enticed  into  a  Church 
where  such  trash  is  seriously  taught,  and  such  men  are  actually 
canonized  ?  No  wonder  that  Romanism  has  been  called  the  paren* 
of  atheism." 

"  In  the  early  Church,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  "  men  were  called 
saints  on  the  same  principle  on  which  every  clergyman  is  now  '  The 
Leverend,'  and  every  Bishop  'Right  Reverend^'  whether  appro- 
priate to  their  actual  characters  or  not.  Such  saints  as  are  described 
in  old  Popish  books  are  mere  nonentities  of  the  imagination — mere 
wild  chimeras  of  a  heated  brain ;  and  when  devotees  are  expected 
to  believe  their  miracles  as  devoutly  as  those  of  Holy  Scripture, 
their  whole  faith  is  generally  thrown  overboard,  and  they  become 
infidels." 

"  Lady  Eaglescairn  read  me  lately,  with  enthusiastic  delight,  her 
favourite  passage  from  the  *  Flowerets  of  St.  Francis,'  by  Cardinal 
Bonaventure,  which  might,  as  Lord  lona  remarked,  have  outdone 
the  Arabian  Nights,"  continued  Beatrice :  "  it  asserted  that  the  birds 
hung  motionless  in  the  air,  or  rested  upon  the  boughs,  to  hear  the 
Saint's  words,  and  would  not  depart  till  they  received  his  bene- 
diction." 

"How  perfectly  credible!"  said  Lady  Edith  ironically;  "and 
when  St.  Pacificus,  who  was  canonized  by  a  Cardinal  in  1839, 
walked  abroad,  neither  rain  nor  snow  fell  upon  him,  nor  were  his 
feet  ever  touched  or  soiled  by  the  mud  upon  the  roads,  while  his 
companions  were  obliged  to  change  their  habits-,  drenched  by  rain 
that  had  fallen  during  their  journey.  Beatrice,  my  very  dear  girl, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  fortify  our  minds  by  a  timely  study  of  the  end 
to  which  Romanism  leads,  for  once  beguiled  within  the  vortex  of 
that  strange  whirlpool,  there  seem  no  limits  to  the  infatuation  that 
gradually  warps  the  mind.  Fables  fit  only  to  amuse  the  Italian 
donkey-boys,  take  gradual  possession  of  minds  once  erilightened  by 
education ;  and  I  see  former  friends  of  my  own  now  professing  to 
believe  in  legends,  compared  with  which  that  of  Androcles  and  the 
Lion  is  a  mere  matter-of-course." 

"  Many  in  this  house  are  certainly  '  under  strong  delusion  to 
believe  a  lie,' "  said  Beatrice,  meditatively.  "  They  are  priest- 
ridden  dupes,  obliged  to  believe  that  the  grass  is  red,  if  ordered  to 
do  so ;  till,  at  last,  nothing  is  beyond  the  limit  of  their  credulity. 
A  child  of  eight  years  old  could  scarcely  be  got  to  credit  the  story 
Lady  Eaglescairn  told  me  of  St.  Veronica  at  four.  She  assured 
me,  that  when  a  pilgrim  begged  an  alms,  this  juvenile  saint,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  give,  took  off  a  pair  of  new  shoes  she  had 
recently  put  on,  and  gave  them  to  him.  This  act  was  so  pleasing  to 
God,  that  one  of  the  shoes  having  stuck  fast  on  an  arch  over  the 
doorway,  the  pilgrim  supcrnaturally  rose  to  more  than  human 
height  to  reach  it  down  ;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  soon  after 
to  St.  Veronica,  with  the  shoes  in  her  hand,  both  shining  richly  in 
jewels,  and  told  her  that  she  had  herself  personated  the  pilgrim  t« 
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receive  them.  Such  is  the  religion  to  which  those  priests  would 
convert  me,  if  they  could,  Aunt  Edith ;  but,  thanks  to  a  kind  Pro- 
testant benefactress,  while  life  and  sense  remain,  your  pupil  is  safe 
from  all  the  wiles  of  a  Church  where  pardons  are  bought  and  sold 
at  a  marketable  value,  and  where  bowing  and  genuflexions  to  the 
altar  and  priest  are  substituted  for  moral  obedience  to  God  himself. 
Could  any  courtier  hope  to  obtain  a  pension  and  title  merely  by 
prostrations  ?  A  loyal  subject,  while  paying  all  due  attention  to 
established  etiquette,  doing  all  that  is  right  and  usual  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  sovereign,  could  never  hope  to  improve  his  reception  by 
introducing,  at  his  own  discretion,  forms  and  ceremonies  from  the 
court  of  China." 

"  Yet  there  are  such  wrongheaded  samples  of  humanity,  who 
waste  the  noble  energies  of  their  intellect  in  a  blind,  headlong  obe- 
dience to  the  most  crushing  and  arbitrary  authority  on  the  earth, 
which  chills  the  intellect  of  individuals  like  a  palsy ;  but  we  must 
spurn  at  every  enticement  of  the  senses,  to  keep  our  faith  untar- 
nished in  the  holy  light  of  Scripture." 

Lady  Edith  felt,  by  this  confidential  discussion,  much  reassured 
against  all  apprehensions  respecting  any  intrigues  to  subvert  the 
faith  of  Beatrice;  who  succeeded,  with  a  generous  hypocrisy,  in 
looking  so  cheerful,  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  remained  to  weigh 
down  her  usually  animated  spirit.  It  was  a  pleasant  illusion;  and 
the  day  at  last  came  when  Dr.  M'Indre  assured  Lady  Edith  that  her 
precious  invalid  might  be  removed  with  perfect  safety  to  Heather- 
brae,  as  the  change  would,  in  fact,  be  very  salutary. 

Little  as  Lady  Edith  relished  applying  to  any  one  for  a  favour  in 
that  house,  she  found  it  necessary  to  ask  Lady  Eaglescairn  for  the 
loan  of  her  close  carriage,  that  the  young  invalid  might  be  con- 
veyed home  without  danger  of  cold.  To  her  great  perplexity,  her 
hostess,  generally  cold  and  dignified  as  a  statue,  looked  much  con- 
fused when  she  spoke ;  and  there  followed  such  an  interchange  of 
curtsies  and  civilities  between  the  two  ladies,  as  had  never  taken 
place  before,  though  it  all  ^nded  in  Lady  Eaglescairn  politely 
regretting  to  say  that  her  chariot  had  been  sent  to  the  pier,  five 
miles  off,  in  the  morning,  where  a  foreign  lady  of  distinction  and 
her  suite  were  expected  that  day  to  land.  "But,"  she  added, 
eagerly,  returning  to  her  employment  of  drawing  plans  for  encaustic 
tiles,  "if  you  will  accept  the  pony-carriage  for  yourself  imme- 
diately, Lady  Edith,  I  promise  to  bring  our  dear  invalid  to  Heather- 
brae  to-morrow,  should  she  wish  to  leave  us." 

At  this  moment,  Father  Eustace  entered,  with  his  usual  long, 
stealthy  step,  his  head  bent  down,  and  his  wonted  expression  of 
dismal  solemnity  ;  while  he  glided  into  a  chair,  with  a  diffident, 
hesitating,  cautious  glance,  as  if  he  expected  it  would  be  snatched 
from  under  him.  Lady  Edith  could  not  but  think  he  would  have 
been  a  perfect  study  for  "any  good  actor  representing  the  Tartuffe,— 
or,  rather,  he  seemed  to  her  like  a  jester  performing  sanctity  in 
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burlesque ;  and  yet  there  was  a  deep,  sharp,  inquisitorial  expression 
in  his  eye,  when  for  a  moment  he  raised  it  from  the  ground,  where 
that  eye  in  general  remained  immovably  cast  down  beneath  the 
half-closed  lid.  Lady  Edith  shrank  from  the  priest  as  she  would 
have  done  from  the  sting  of  a  serpent;  and  there  was  a  curious 
contrast,  certainly,  now  between  his  affected  humility  and  his  bound- 
Jess  authority  in  that  old  castle ;  while  he  evidently  had  a  dreadful 
pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  genius  for  intrigue,  and 
in  considering  all  around  him  as  mere  puppets  to  be  wound  up,  or 
wound  down,  at  his  own  supreme  will. 

Something  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  Lady  Eaglescairn  boded,  to 
the  quick  ear  of  Lady  Edith,  no  good.  Her  hostess  could  not  stand 
being  face  to  face,  and  eye  to  eye  with  her,  but  appeared  to  veil 
some  concealed,  evasive  meaning  in  all  she  said — except  one  mean- 
ing, which  was  plain  enough — that  her  guest  was  expected  to 
depart,  on  that  day,  alone.  To  leave  Beatrice  behind  for  a  single 
hour  was  out  of  the  question  ;  therefore  Lady  Edith  at  once  politely 
intimated  her  fixed  resolution  to  wait  until  Beatrice  could  be  ready 
to  move,  even  it  she  had  to  wait  a  week  longer. 

Father  Eustace  shot  a  glance  at  Lady  Eaglescairn  of  warning  or 
admonition,  while  he  turned  over  the  rustling  sheets  of  a  news- 
paper, as  if  absorbed  in  politics;  and  Lady  Eaglescairn,  looking 
much  perplexed  at  this  claim  on  her  hospitality,  remained  silent. 

There  was  a  quiet  firmness  and  dignity  in  Lady  Edith's  manner, 
very  superior  to  the  mere  fine-ladyism  of  Lady  Eaglescairn,  who 
looked  anxiously  on  Father  Eustace,  and  his  eyes  remained  on  the 
ground.  At  length,  Lady  Eaglescairn,  after  having  appeared  for 
some  time  intent  on  matching  a  thread  of  crimson  Berlin  wool,  felt 
obliged  to  say  something,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  a  misfortune  it  is 
not  to  have  more  carriages !  I  am  quite  grieved,  Lady  Edith  ! — 
Where  are  my  gloves  ? — I  am  quite  vexed  and  annoyed.  Have  you 
got  the  '  Morning  Post,'  Father  Eustace?" 

It  became  perfectly  obvious  that  no  close  carriage  was  to  be 
forthcoming  that  day  for  the  conveyance  of  Beatrice  ;  therefore' 
Lady  Edith,  politely  repeating  her  hope  that  next  morning  they 
might  be  kindly  favoured  with  the  use  of  one,  rose,  with  her  usual 
quiet  grace  of  manner,  and  slowly  withdrew. 

As  Lady  Edith  opened  the  door,  she  was  surprised,  and  almost 
startled,  to  meet  Mr.  Clinton  entering  Lady  Eaglescairn's  boudoir. 
He  carried  in  his  hand  a  box  of  metallic  colours,  and  a  large  port- 
folio, containing  sheets  of  glass,  on  which  Father  Eustace  was 
teaching  him  and  Lady  Eaglescairn  to  paint  some  legendary  subject 
for  an  eastern  window  to  be  placed  in  his  own  little  chapel.  By  means 
of  these  lessons,  and  the  planning  of  encaustic  tiles.  Lady  Eagles- 
cairn had  found  an  outlet  for  all  her  spare  time  and  thoughts ;  while 
with  Mr.  Clinton  and  Father  Eustace  she  pored  over  the  lives  of 
Romish  saints,  in  search  of  subjects  for  her  brush.  While  Father 
Eustace  taught  his  zealous  pupils  to  copy  missals  and  brasses,  and 
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to  study  all  the  mysteries  of  rubrical  or  legendary  antiquity 
he  talked,  with  sententious  learning,  of  rood  screens,  stone-altars, 
albs,  copes,  tunicles,  eagles,  ambos,  and  lecterns,  till  their  minds 
were  in  a  whirl,  like  any  kaleidoscope. 

"  A  lip  of  lies,  a  face  form'd  to  conceal, 
And  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel ; 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown, 
A  cheek  of  parchment  and  an  eye  of  stone." — Byron, 

Lady  Eaglescairn's  carriage  stood  before  the  gateway  next  mom- 
ing,  at  the  hour  appointed  by  Lady  Edith,  all  her  own  baggage  having 
been  placed  there ;  but  Lord  Eaglescairn's  servants  appeared  most 
unaccountably  to  have  overlooked  that  of  Beatrice,  which  stood 
ready  packed  in  her  room.  Miss  Farinelli  had  actively  arranged  it 
all  herself  in  the  morning,  in  the  full  anticipation  of  going  home ; 
but,  nevertheless,  Lady  Edith  observed  a  tremulous  hurry  in  her 
manner,  and  a  burning  hectic  on  her  cheek,  which  unmistakeably 
indicated  an  extraordinary  degree  of  suppressed  agitation.  Beatrice 
was,  if  that  had  been  possible,  more  than  usually  affectionate  in 
manner  to  her  anxiously  observant  benefactress,  who,  nevertheless, 
fancied  that  she  traced  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  an  almost  compas- 
sionate melancholy,  which  amazed  and  perplexed  her.  Their  whole 
intercourse  now  gave  Lady  Edith  a  vague  feeling  of  apprehension, 
as  if  Beatrice  knew  of  some  great  but  inevitable  misfortune  about 
to  befal  them  both  ;  and  yet  how  could  it  be !  Though  Lady  Edith 
had  not  forgotten  the  remark  of  Junius,  that  a  priest's  resentment  is 
implacable,  yet  she  apprehended  nothing  from  Father  Eustace ;  and 
in  the  whole  wide  circuit  of  her  conjectures,  could  imagine  nothing 
sufficiently  agitating  to  account  for  the  perfect  agony  of  tenderness 
with  which  Beatrice  had  embraced  her  when  they  met  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  which  still  thrilled  in  her  voice,  as  well  as  spoke  in  her 
tearful  eyes. 

"  When  we  get  home,"  thought  Lady  Edith,  cheerfully,  "  no 
mysteries  are  acted  there :  all  is  free  and  open  as  Heaven's  own 
light.  Those  who  have  stolen  from  me  the  confidence  of  my  own 
child  here,  cannot  follow  me  there.  Lady  Eaglescairn  must  see, 
from  what  I  said  yesterday,  that  priestly  intriguers  need  expect  no 
admission  to  my  little  home  of  simple  habits,  and  of  simple, 
unadorned  faith, — a  home  of  peace,  without  manoeuvres,  mysteries, 
or  cabals,  where  life  passes  according  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
nature  and  of  Divine  grace." 

Lady  Edith  had  been  impatient  to  set  off  during  some  time,  wait- 
ing for  Beatrice,  when  it  suddenly  struck  her  as  very  surprising 
what  could  be  thus  delaying  her  usually  punctual  companion,  who 
had  been  evidently  anxious  herself  to  escape  as  early  as  possible 
from  Eaglescairn  Castle.  Finding  from  her  watch  that  it  was 
already  long  after  the  hour,  and  her  own  impatience  making  it  seem 
double  the  time,  Lady  Edith  threaded  her  way  through  thc-lonp 
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passages  to  Beatrice's  apartment,  whom  she  had  so  little  doubt  of 
finding  there,  that  she  spoke  while  opening  the  door — but  Lady 
Edith's  words  seemed  to  come  back  as  an  empty  echo.  No  ODO 
was  there,  and  though  the  baggage  of  Beatrice  was  packed,  it  lay 
untouched  on  the  floor. 

When  Lady  Edith  stood  alone  in  the  vacant  room,  a  sense  of 
unaccountable  apprehension  suddenly  came  over  her.  Why  was 
Beatrice  absent  so  long,  and  where  had  she  gone?  Dr.  Mclndre 
had  thought  it  almost  too  gn  at  a  risk  of  fatigue  if  she  ventured 
down  stairs  at  all,  and  had  with  the  greatest  hesitation  consented 
that  she  should  attempt  to  drive  to  Heatherbrae.  That  she 
had  left  her  room,  therefore,  without  Lady  Edith  was  surprising, 
and  still  more  so  that  she  remained  long  absent.  Beatrice  had 
jestingly  said  that  very  morning,  in  pronouncing  a  jocular  panegyric 
on  herself,  that  if  all  the  time  she  had  ever  in  her  life  kept  anybody 
waiting  were  thrown  together  it  would  not  make  ten  minutes,  and 
here  she  was  keeping  Lady  Eaglescaira's  carriage  at  the  door  nearly 
an  hour. 

Lady  Edith  sat  anxiously  down  to  watch  for  the  return  of  Bea- 
trice, who  must,  she  thought,  be  detained  in  the  grand  exclusive 
boudoir  of  Lady  Eaglescairn,  there  to  take  a  more  friendly  leave 
than  in  the  drawing-room  would  be  vouchsafed  to  herself.  Lady 
Eaglescairn  was  a  great  giver  of  small  presents,  and  Lady  Edith 
saw  before  her  mind's  eye  the  little  painted  paper-cutter  or  card- 
board work-box  she  would  probably  give  as  a  mark  of  everlasting 
friendship  and  patronage  to  Beatrice,  after  having  elaborately  dis- 
played to  her  all  the  splendours  of  her  own  magnificent  jewel-box. 
Lady  Edith  amusing  her  weariness  thus  with  an  imaginary  sketch 
of  Lady  Eaglescainvs  pompous  farewell,  seated  herself  almost 
absently  in  the  window  of  her  own  room,  gazing  at  the  chapel. 
Every  window  now  glittered  in  the  golden  tints  of  a  noon-day  sun, 
and  the  long  row  of  massy  cedars  which  led  up  to  the  porch  cast  a 
grand  and  solemn  shade,  "  a  dim  religious  light"  over  the  beautiful 
building.  A  little  bell,  that  scarcely  sounded  louder  than  a  sheep- 
bell,  tinkled  in  the  breeze — that  cruel  bell  which  had  before 
summoned  her  to  the  same  unfortunate  window  from  which  she  had 
seen  Allan  supported  to  chapel ;  and  now  Lady  Edith  glanced 
around,  when  suddenly  her  almost  incredulous  eyes  fell  upon 
the  figure  of  Beatrice,  walking  feebly  along  the  same  path, 
towards  the  same  chapel,  and  leaning  for  support  on  the  arm  of 
Mr.  Ambrose,  while  Father  Eustace  followed  with  Lord  Eaglescairn, 
now  supposed  to  be  convalescent,  though  a  corpse  could  scarcely 
have  looked  less  alive  than  he. 

Lady  Edith  sprung  from  her  seat  in  an  agony  of  astonishment 
and  alarm.  Any  burst  of  sudden  emotion  was  most  unusual  to  her, 
but  now  in  an  irresistible  paroxysm  of  perplexity  she  clasped  her  hands 
together,  while  the  whole  blood  of  her  body  seemed  rushing  up  into 
her  face  and  throat.  Scarcely  pausing  to  see  the  procession,  which 
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was  joined  by  Lady  Eaglescairn,  enter  by  the  vestry  door,  Lady 
Edith  was  in  a  moment  on  their  track.  She  almost  flew  to  overtake 
the  party,  but  in  vain,  and  when  she  hai  reached  the  gate  it 
had  been  closed  in  her  face  and  locked.  Lady  Edith  struggled 
almost  frantically  to  open  it,  but  without  success;  she  then  called 
for  help,  but  no  ear  seemed  to  listen,  for  all  around  was  still  and 
silent  as  death. 

Strong  and  calm  as  the  mind  of  Lady  Edith  usually  was,  it  now 
seemed  to  give  way,  for  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  over- 
borne by  the  suddenness  of  a  shock  which  almost  took  from  her  all 
power  of  recollection,  and  bewildered  her  with  a  perplexity  what 
to  think,  and  still  more  what  to  do.  Until  now,  Lady  Edith  had 
always  been  able  to  trace  out  a  clear  line  of  duty,  and  had  death 
itself  been  the  penalty  she  could  have  bravely  followed  in  the  path; 
but  here  she  felt  bewildered  in  a  mesh  of  little  intrigues  and  little 
secrets  not  to  be  explained  or  understood,  though  threatening  ap- 
parently all  in  life  that  she  held  precious  upon  earth,  the  affection 
and  even  the  religious  principles  of  her  own  beloved  Beatrice,  dear 
to  her  as  the  memory  of  her  own  buried  children. 

Lady  Edith,  standing  at  the  chapel-gate,  leaned  her  forehead  on 
the  cold  iron  railing,  and  though  not  a  tear  came  to  her  relief,  she 
remained  absorbed  in  anguish,  hearing  nothing,  seeing  nothing,  and 
scarcely  conscious  of  time,  as  the  heavy  weight  of  suspense  and 
anxiety  gathered  more  depth  on  her  lonely  heart.  A  light  step  ap- 
proached, but  she  heard  it  not  till  suddenly  her  hand  was  clasped 
in  that  of  another,  and  on  looking  up  Sir  Allan  stood  before  her 
his  eye  beaming  with  all  its  old  expression  of  respectful  affection 
and  kindness.  In  his  smile,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  fixed  sadness 
far  deeper  than  tears,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before  either 
could  articulate. 

At  length  Lady  Edith,  making  an  effort  to  compose  herself, 
shortly  related  all  that  had  occurred  during  that  morning,  while  Sir 
Allan  listened  with  a  look  of  burning  indignation  and  sorrow.  No 
sooner  had  Lady  Edith  finished  her  brief  and  agitated  narrative, 
than  he  exclaimed  with  glowing  energy,  "  This  must  not  be,  Aunt 
Edith:  you  shall  see  Beatrice  instantly.  I  rashly  bound  myself  to 
secrecy.  I  may  not  speak,  but  I  may  act  They  have  taught  me 
such  evasions,  and  shall  take  the  consequences.  I  carry  a  pass-key 
to  this  private  chapel.  You  shall  enter  immediately,  if  such  be  your 
desire.  No  inducement — no,  none  whatever,  can  lead  me  to  desert 
your  interests.  I  was  no  party  in  this  affair,  and  never  shall  be." 

Sir  Allan  paused  not  a  moment,  but  threw  open  the  massy  gates, 
and  Lady  Edith  hastily  entered  by  the  same  low  door  at  which 
Beatrice  had  previously  disappeared,  beside  which  one  of  Lord 
Eaglescairn's  servants  stood,  who  ostentatiously  crossed  himself  on 
seeing  a  heretic  advancing  into  the  chapel.  A  strong  smell  of 
incense,  which  seemed  intoxicating  as  chloroform,  assailed  Lidy 
Edith  as,  approaching  the  door  of  an  inner  apartment,  she  passed 
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through  the  chancel  and  entered  that  stone  cell  wherein  she  had 
once  observed  the  prostrate  figure  of  an  aged  man. 

Prepared  as  she  had  been  for  something  uncommon,  a  sight  mef 
the  view  of  Lady  Edith  on  advancing  into  that  room,  far  exceeding 
;  er  utmost  anticipations  or  her  worst  fears.  Father  Eustace  stood 
Trithin  the  cell,  attired  in  the  foil  costume  of  his  order,  a  black  robe 
in  the  form  of  a  toga,  with  a  cross  worked  in  gold  on  the  right 
breast,  his  bright  black  Spanish  eyes  fixed  on  Beatrice,  who  stood 
trembling  beside  him,  evidently  shaken  by  some  deep  emotion, 
while  he  spoke  with  vehemence  and  gesticulation  quite  unusual  even 
to  him.  Mr.  Ambrose  had  placed  himself  before  Beatrice,  evidently 
in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  and  beside  Lord  and  Lady  Eaglescairn 
sat  a  foreign- looking  lady  in  a  conventual  costume,  the  sight  of 
whose  countenance  startled  Lady  Edith,  engrossed  at  once  her 
whole  attention,  and  filled  her  with  dismay.  Lady  Edith's  eyes 
seemed  to  freeze  as  she  looked  at  the  stranger,  her  lips  became 
livid,  and  she  stood  motionless  with  consternation,  for  she  saw  be- 
fore her  one  who  was  in  dress,  features,  and  expression  the  living 
realization  of  that  long-cherished  miniature  which  had  been  restored 
to  Beatrice  in  her  childhood — the  very  individual  in  whose  arms  her 
young  yrotegie  had  been  landed  from  the  wreck. 

It  burst  upon  Lady  Edith  in  one  frightful  shock  that  her  own 
Beatrice,  her  adopted  foundling,  had  been  claimed  by  some  hitherto 
unknown  Popish  relatives ;  and  great  was  the  agitation  of  Lady 
Edith  when  this  conjecture  first  darted  into  her  mind.  For  a  few 
moments  her  impulse  was,  hopefully  to  consider  what  proofs  of  the 
stranger's  identity  might  be  wanting, — that  she  could  resist  the  evi- 
dence unless  it  were  too  strong  to  be  impugned ;  but  after  Lady 
Edith  had  measured  the  stranger's  face,  inch  by  inch,  with  intense 
examination,  who  could  deny  an  unmistakeable  likeness  to  the  lady 
who  had  been  cast  ashore  from  the  shipwreck  with  Beatrice  ?  As 
the  consciousness  of  this  flashed  on  her  conviction,  she  shivered 
with  grief  and  agitation.  It  could  be  no  chance  resemblance,  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hand%  Lady  Edith  silently  smothered  a 
groan  of  anguish,  while  she  turned  away  and  wept  in  the  sorrowful 
apprehension  that  Beatrice  might  soon  be  wrenched  from  her  by 
foreign  relatives  and  priestly  guardians. 

In  respect  to  the  religious  creed  of  that  stranger  lady,  the  conse- 
crated place  in  which  Lady  Edith  had  seen  her  some  weeks  before, 
as  well  as  now.  left  her  not  a  vestige  of  hope  that  this  relative  of 
Beatrice  was  otherwise  than  a  Papist,  and  obviously  a  very  strict 
one.  She  looked  like  the  living  personification  of  Vandyke's  cele- 
brated portrait  representing  the  dignified  abbess  of  a  Spanish  con- 
vent The  white  linen  round  her  forehead,  the  dark  hood  over  her 
head,  the  night-black  drapery  of  her  robe  hanging  in  massy  folds, 
the  knotted  rope  round  her  waist,  and  the  long  rosary  of  richly 
carved  beads,  from  which  a  large  cross  of  magnificent  diamonds 
was  suspended  at  her  girdle,— the  whole  figure  was  a  striking 
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tableau,  and  exhibited  a  personage  of  no  ordinary  importance ;  while 
the  dignified  expression  of  her  pale  countenance,  and  the  command- 
ing stateliness  of  her  whole  aspect,  proclaimed  the  stranger  accus- 
tomed to  authority,  and  very  capable  of  using  it ;  yet  she  bent  down 
in  a  semblance  of  the  lowliest  humility  before  Father  Eustace,  whom 
she  looked  at  with  a  reverence  amounting  almost  to  adoration. 

Lady  Edith  had  entered  so  noiselessly  at  the  open  door  of  the 
vestry,  that  neither  she  nor  Allan  attracted  any  notice  at  first  from 
the  assembled  party,  whose  feelings  were  evidently  at  that  moment 
in  a  state  of  the  most  vehement  excitement,  Mr.  Ambrose  had 
ceased  to  Address  Beatrice  as  Lady  Edith  entered,  but  Father  Eus- 
tace  took  "up  the  subject,  saying  in  a  tone  of  deep  and  very  stern 
resolution,  "  Consider  well  before  you  answer.  More  than'life  de- 
pends on  your  decision." 

"It  requires  no  consideration — it  never  can,"  replied  Beatrice  in 
a  low,  tremulous,  but  perfectly  decided  voice.  "  I  adhere  to  my 
own  faith,  and  to  my  old  home." 

"  Yet  you  are  told,  Beatrice  Farinelli,  as  you  have  hitherto  been 
named,  how  near  are  the  relatives  ready  to  claim  your  dutiful  affec- 
tion— that  your  own  mother,  ignorant  of  our  language,  and  believ- 
ing that  not  a  soul  but  herself  had  been  saved  from  the  shipwreck, 
retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Veronica,  under  a  vow  of  perpetual 
penitence,  and  of  a  meritorious  silence  never  to  be  broken,  except 
to  her  confessor.  Through  me,  then,  she  now  claims  your  affec- 
tion and  your  obedience.  Instead  of  being  as  hitherto  an  outcast 
from  every  tie  of  relationship,  you  are  now  offered  troops  of  friends, 
and  a  position  high  above  them  all  in  rank  and  fortune.  The  sim- 
ple condition  is,  that  you  remain  in  this  house  to  be  taught  the 
truth.  She  cannot  and  dare  not  acknowledge  a  heretic  daughter, 
whose  influence  must  become  so  great  if  used  against  her  own 
faith,  her  own  church,  and  her  own  noble  family — a  family  which 
you  may  perhaps  one  day  represent.  Say,  can  you  hesitate  1  Does 
not  duty  aa  well  as  inclination  dictate  obedience  to  your  only 
parent  ?  From  the  moment  when  you  were  lost  she  has  remained 
under  a  saintly  vow  of  perpetual  silence,  a  penance  which  she  has 
faithfully  kept,  to  the  praise  and  edification  of  all  who  witness  it. 
Never  more  is  her  voice  to  be  heard  on  the  earth,  till  you  are  con- 
verted. Let  the  voice  of  filial  duty  speak  in  your  own  heart." 

"  Why  was  not  I  claimed  at  once  ?  Why  have  I  been  left  here 
in  ignorance  of  any  such  relationship,  when  my  history  was  known 
throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood  ?  Surely,  even  from  within 
the  walls  of  a  convent,  I  might  have  been  traced,"  said  Beatrice  in 
a  low  trembling  whisper.  "  Through  life  I  have  known  but  one 
mother  and  one  friend.  Whatever  I  am,  she  formed  me ;  whatevei 
I  know,  she  taught  me ;  whatever  I  posses?,  she  gave  me.  Lady 
Edith  has  been  all  in  all  to  her  adopted  child,  and  I  cannot  give  hei 
up." 

"  You  shall ! — you  must ! "  exclaimed  Father  Eustace  in  a  tone  of 
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the  most  imperious  authority,  and  holding  up  his  finger  in  a  mena- 
cing attitude ;  "  I  can  produce  now  your  late  father's  will,  appoint- 
ing  you  to  be  Lord  Eaglescairn's  ward ;  therefore,  he  legally  claims 
you  to  remain  under  his  guardianship.  He  can  force  you  to  do  so. 
He  will  make  you  listen  to  the  teaching  of  our  Church,  and  disown 
all  who  ever  taught  you  otherwise." 

"  No — no  !  an  hundred  times  no !"  exclaimed  Beatrice  in  low, 
earnest  accents.  "  Would  the  first  lesson  of  your  Church  be  to 
inculcate  ingratitude  1  What  is  there  on  earth  that  I  do  not  owe 
to  my  more  than  mother,  my  most  generous  benefactress?  Oh, 
that  she  could  but  know  all  and  advise  me  now — tell  me,  with  her 
own  true  judgment,  what  would  be  the  dictate  of  religion  !" 

"Her  religion!"  muttered  Father  Eustace,  contemptuously 
between  his  teeth.  "  The  old  heretic  !  I  could  willingly  thrust  her 
alive  into  that  fire  and  stamp  upon  her !  Do  you  persist  in  adhering 
to  one  whom  we  consider  an  enemy  to  truth  and  to  ourselves  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Beatrice,  with  scarcely  audible  agitation,  "  I  have 
said  it,  and  need  not  unnecessarily  repeat  words  which  irritate  you 
thus." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Edith,  having  overheard  the  half  soliloquy 
of  Father  Eustaee  and  his  subsequent  question,  slowly  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and  with  unflinching  firmness  looked 
steadily  at  each  of  the  astonished  countenances  around.  To  all 
but  the  delighted  Beatrice,  her  presence  was  as  unwelcome  as  it 
was  unexpected,  and  yet  the  calm  dignity  of  her  expression  com- 
manded instant  respect.  In  the  silence  which  followed,  no  eye  but 
that  of  Beatrice  could  meet  hers,  in  which  there  shone  the  lofty 
consciousness  of  rectitude  and  truth. 

Lady  Edith  had  heard  all,  as  though  she  heard  it  not;  and  hav- 
ing recalled  her  nearly  bewildered  senses,  she  now,  with  her  wonted 
tranquil  grace  of  manner,  walked  straight  up  to  Beatrice,  and  laying 
her  hand  on  her  arm,  said  in  low  solemn  accents,  while  every  sylla- 
ble fell  singly  from  her  lips  in  the  effort  it  cost  her  to  speak,  "  I 
know  all  now,  my  child ;  I  know  how  deeply  you  have  been  tried, 
— how  firmly  you  have  stood.  Beatrice,  I  am  at  this  moment  more 
than  rewarded  for  a  lifetime  of  prayer  on  your  account." 

Lady  Edith's  voice  faltered,  she  bent  her  head  till  it  rested  on  the 
shoulder  of  Beatrice,  and  struggled  to  conceal  the  overwhelming 
emotion  that  choked  her  utterance.  After  a  short  conflict  with  her 
feelings,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Ambrose,  whose  countenance 
had  already  resumed  its  usual  imperturbable  nothingness  of  expres- 
sion, and  in  a  low  voice  of  earnest  remonstrance  she  said,  "It 
would  have  been  unlike  the  frank  and  honest  character  of  any  Pro- 
testant minister  to  sanction  proceedings  so  clandestine  as  these ; 
but  your  Church  thinks  otherwise.  Why  am  I,  always  till  this 
hour  the  guardian  of  Beatrice,  to  be  excluded  from  the  knowledge 
of  events  which  seem  to  involve  her  whole  welfare?  That  I  see 
before  me  now,  probably,  the  mother  of  my  adopted  child,  it  isim- 
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possible  to  dispute ;  that  face  once  seen  I  could  not  forget ;  but 
why,  if  your  intentions  bo  legally  right,  conceal  the  facts  from  me? 
If  anything  be  for  the  real  good  of  Beatrice,  could  I  do  otherwise 
than  rejoice  at  it,  knowing  well  that  no  prosperity  can  shake  hei 
attachment  to  myself,  nor  her  allegiance  to  the  faith  in  which  we 
both  hope  to  live  and  die  ?" 

"  Let  your  attachment  to  «Miss  Farinelli  be  proved  now,"  said 
Father  Eustace  contumeliously.  He  then  advanced  with  his  usual 
noiseless  velvet  step,  while  his  glittering  eyes  looked  cold  as  steel 
at  Lady  ^dith,  seeing  which,  Beatrice  cowered  closer  to  her  bene- 
factress, while  the  nervous  pressure  of  her  hand  upon  her  arm 
indicated  the  agitation  she  endured.  "  This  young  lady,  once  acci- 
dentally thrown  into  your  power,  and  now  discovered  by  her  only 
parent,  is  claimed  to  fill  a  noble  position,  for  which  she  was  born. 
While  Miss  Farinelli  continues  under  the  baleful  influence  of  here- 
tics, the  proofs  that  entitle  her  to  rank,  fortune,  friends,  and  influ- 
ence beyond  your  utmost  dreams,  shall  be  withheld.  Resign  her 
then  entirely,  and  at  once,  to  a  parent  who  will  allow  no  half-mea- 
sures. She  is  entitled  by  law,  as  much  as  by  duty,  to  claim  her 
own  daughter." 

Beatrice  tearfully  clasped  in  her  hands  the  folds  of  Lady  Edith's 
dress,  who  threw  her  own  arm  round  her  adopted  child  with  a 
solemn  sadness  of  manner,  more  impressively  affecting  than  the 
keenest  burst  of  anguish,  while  the  affectionately  attached  girl 
trembled  like  a  leaf  in  the  blast  of  autumn.  In  the  progress  of  a 
conversation  which  ensued,  the  intentions  of  Father  Eustace  and 
of  Mr.  Ambrose  appeared  more  and  more  developed,  when  the 
astonishing  conviction  became  unavoidable  to  Lady  Edith,  that  they 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  immediate  and  final  separation  of 
herself  from  the  child  of  her  whole  affections  and  care.  Still,  sho 
lost  neither  her  presence  of  mind  nor  her  dignified  composure,  but 
listened  with  a  look  of  solemn  patience  to  all  they  said,  while 
Beatrice  tightly  grasped  her  arm  as  if  for  protection.  The  more 
her  agitation  increased  the  less  outward  show  did  it  make,  for  Bea- 
trice had  become  still  and  pale  as  a  corpse,  while  Father  Eustace 
proceeded  in  a  calm  resolute  voice  to  intimate,  that  as  the  mother 
of  Beatrice  had  obtained  but  a  short  leave  of  absence  from  her 
convent  at  present,  it  was  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
for  so  brief  a  period  her  daughter  should  remain  with  her  at 
Eaglescairn  Castle,  to  receive  through  him  those  communications 
which  owing  to  her  rigid  vow  of  silence,  she  could  not  give  her- 
self. 

Lady  Edith  listened  in  dignified  attention,  but  with  a  penetrating 
look  that  made  Father  Eustace  cast  down  his  eyes  and  become 
as  silent  as  if  he  had  been  a  stone  statue  of  himself,  and  as  if  his 
mind  had  been  marble.  The  presence  of  Sir  Allan  became  now  of 
importance,  because  the  priests  felt  it  necessary,  before  an  intended 
proselvte  like  himself,  with  much  in  his  power,  to  moderate  the 
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harshncs*  )f  their  measures.  While  Beatrice  drew  her  ha,,«  across  . 
her  forehead,  evidently  bewildered  by  the  scene,  Sir  Allan  stood 
near  her,  with  his  peculiarly  long,  dark  eye-lashes  so  entirely  con- 
cealing his  eyes,  that  whether  he  had  any  eyes  or  not  might  have 
seemed  doubtful ;  but  when  the  voice  of  Lad'y  Edith,  in  attempting 
to  speak,  utterly  failed,  he  suddenly  looked  up  with  a  flashing 
glance  of  indignant  remonstrance  to  Father  Eustace,  which  re- 
minded Beatrice  of  old  times,  when  Allan'  s  heart  and  mind  were 
allowed  to  act  for  themselves,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Surely  a  separ&- 
tion  so  sudden  and  so  final  never  can  be  dreamed  of.  Lady  Edith 
can  remain  here  also." 

"Allan  McAlpine,  leave  all  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Ambrose,  laying  a 
hand  on  the  arm  of  his  nephew,  and  fixing  on  him  that  intense  and 
peculiar  look  which  seemed  always  to  command  implicit  obedience. 
"  Much  is  due  to  the  life-long  attachment  of  Lady  Edith  for  Miss 
Farinelli,  therefore  let  an  arrangement  now  be  made  that  they  meet 
occasionally.  I  cannot  doubt  that  Lady  Edith,  seeing  the  claim  of 
filial  duty  now  made  on  her  young  favourite,  will  consent  to  a  short 
separation,  on  condition  that  frequently  Miss  Farinelli  shall  be  con- 
veyed for  an  hour  to  Heatherbrae.  There  can  be  no  hesitation 
about  a  mother's  prior  claim." 

The  hard  and  cruel  voice  of  Mr.  Ambrose  was  studiously  softened 
as  he  uttered  this  wily  proposition,  while  Lady  Edith  listened  with 
dignified  astonishment,  scarcely  believing  that  her  ears  were  listen- 
ing to  such  a  suggestion  as  that  of  leaving  Beatrice  behind.  If  the 
assembled  party  had  proposed  to  eat  her  up  alive,  she  could  scarcely 
have  looked  more  surprised  and  shocked  than  at  the  idea  of  her 
adopted  child  becoming  exposed  alone  to  the  machinations  of  such 
very  skilful  intriguers ;  yet,  before  many  minutes  Lady  Edith  found 
that  these  were  the  best  terms  likely  to  be  offered.  The  three  con- 
spirators, as  she  considered  Mr.  Ambrose,  Father  Eustace,  and 
Lord  Eaglescairn,  whose  countenance  had  become  uncommonly 
red,  looked  all  contemptuously  certain  of  carrying  their  point, 
while  the  whole  soul  of  Beatrice  seemed  in  her  eyes  and  ears,  as 
she  still  convulsively  riveted  her  hold  of  the  only  friend  in  that 
room  she  could  trust. 

Lady  Edith,  seeing  an  increasing  pallor  on  the  countenance  of 
Beatrice,  became  deeply  anxious  to  end  a  scene  so  agitating,  and 
affectionately  taking  her  hand  said,  with  deep  emotion,  "  My  Bea- 
trice knows  I  have  always  loved  her,  but  she  shall  now  see  how  I 
esteem  and  can  trust  her.  For  one  week,  Beatrice,  you  have  my 
consent  to  remain  here,  and  I  know  without  that  you  would  not 
stay  an  hour.  There  can,  I  trust,  be  no  risk.  Your  welfare  is 
necessary  to  make  my  own  life  endurable  ;  but  you  are  well  aware, 
that  no  one  is  worse  than  I  am  at  refusing  a  request,  therefore  come 
to  me  sometime*  for  one  hour ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  without 
you  during  the  rest,"  At  these  words  an  expression  of  fierc« 
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delight  glittered  in  the  eyes  of  Father  Eustace,  while  Lady  Edith, 
on  whom  nothing  was  lost,  slowly  continued:  "I  must  honestly 
own — for  cost  what  it  may,  I  will  speak  the  truth — that  this  lady 
habited  now  as  an  abbess*  is  evidently  the  person  saved  from  ship- 
wreck with  Beatrice;  no  legal  proof  is  necessary  of  that;  but  tell 
me,  Lord  Eaglescairn, — on  your  word  of  honour  as  a  British  peer, 
• — is  this  the  mother  of  Beatrice?" 

Lady  Edith's  brilliant  eyes  had  always  seemed  to  have  the  power 
of  divining  at  a  glance  the  inmost  recesses  of  any  one's  most  secret 
thoughts,  and  her  look  became  fastened  on  Lord  Eaglescairn,  as  if 
life  or  death  were  in  his  reply,  but  he  stammered,  his  eyes  fell,  and 
his  answer  broke  down  entirely;  until  Father  Eustace,  w7ith  a  reso- 
lute composure,  put  in  his  word,  saying,  "  We  are  ready  to  pledge 
ourselves" 

Lady  Edith's  eye,  calm,  resolute,  and  clear-sighted,  still  remained 
steadily  fastened  on  Lord  Eaglescairn,  while,  as  if  no  interruption 
had  taken  place  from  the  priest,  she  added,  "  Let  my  reliance  be  on 
your  honour,  Lord  Eaglescairn.  Your  confessor  and  1  have  always 
preferred  being  strangers.  In  my  Church  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  wicked  falsehood,  and  a  religious  lie  told  under  a  dispen- 
sation for  the  advantage  of  a  certain  church.  To  you,  Lord  Eagles- 
cairn, I  appeal  as  a  British  peer,  to  whom  truth  and  honour  are  one. 
If  you  can  pledge  your  sacred  word  that  Beatrice  is  now  in  the 
presence  of  her  own  mother,  she  shall  have  my  consent  to  remain 
under  your  roof  for  a  week." 

Lord  Eaglescairn,  industriously  twisting  his  spectacles  between 
his  fingers,  gave  a  furtive  glance  towards  Father  Eustace.  He 
looked  much  confused,  ai-d  considerably  alarmed  besides,  but  his 
very  soul  seemed  in  a  state  of  helpless  prostration  before  the  priest, 
whoso  features  retained  their  usual  imperturbable  stillness;  yet  some 
signal  passed  between  them,  such  as  the  initiated  only  could  under- 
stand. Lord  Eaglescairn  carefully  avoided  the  eye  of  Lady  Edith, 
and  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  assumed  towards  her  an  expression 
of  towering  pride  not  to  be  questioned,  and  said,  vainly  attempting 
a  tone  of  resolute  assurance,  "  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  asser- 
tion of  Father  Eustace,  or  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  that  the 
mother  of  Miss  Farinelli  still  lives." 

Lady  Edith's  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  averted  face  of  Lord 
Eaglescairn,  with  a  look  of  almost  pitying  forbearance,  though  of 
evident  misgiving,  while  trying  to  trace  whether  any  Jesuitical  eva- 
sion were  concealed  under  his  reply,  and  her  silence  was  eloquent 
with  emotion,  while  a  pause  of  several  minutes  ensued,  during  which 
the  fine  but  very  stern  eyes  of  Father  Eustace  shot  a  glance 
at  the  hesitating  peer,  of  angry  and  very  solemn  admonition. 
Beatrice  meanwhile  could  not  but  perceive  the  telegraphic  looks  of 
the  priest,  and  with  what  an  angry  shrug  he  turned  away  while  she 
leaned  on  the  chimney-piece,  looking  white  as  the  marble  beside. 
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her,  yet  there  appeared  an  increasing  air  of  lofty  decision  and  of 
gentle  firmness  in  her  expression  now,  very  different  indeed  from  the 
careless  girlish  vivacity  of  former  days. 

Sir  Alhin,  while  in  his  restless  agitation  he  impatiently  tattooed 
on  the  table  beside  him,  secretly  thought  that  among  all  the  beautiful 
statues  he  had  ever  admired  abroad,  he  had  never  yet  beheld  tho 
representation  of  so  much  grace,  of  so  much  beauty,  of  so  much 
simple  dignity,  as  in  the  lovely  companion  of  his  own  boyhood,  now 
lost  to  him  for  ever. 

"  Beatrice,"  said  Lady  Edith,  her  lip  quivering  with  emotion,  but 
now  impatient  to  close  an  interview  which  had  caused  to  both  the 
most  death-like  anguish,  "  this  is  our  first  separation,  but  I  can  trust 
to  your  faithful  affection  even  when  leaving  you  in  this  house. 
Your  religion  is  not  like  the  ivy  that  cannot  stand  alone,  yet  were 
rny  words  now  the  last  piece  of  motherly  advice  your  old  friend  is 
ever  to  give,  it  should  be  this,  'Adhere  to  your  Bible.' " 

Father  Eustace  started  angrily  forward  with  teeth  clenched,  and 
contempt  blazing  in  his  eye ;  but'Lady  Edith  firmly  met  his  irritated 
glance,  and  then,  with  an  irresistible  burst  of  strong  emotion,  most 
unlike  her  usual  calm  self-possession,  she  clasped  Beatrice  in  her 
arms  and  added,  in  a  tone  of  solemn  earnestness,  "Martyrs  will 
abound,  Beatrice,  where  martyrs  are  required,  but  how  many  have 
died  for  the  difference  of  faith  which  divides  you  from  those  with 
whom  you  are  now  to  be  left !  I  could  myself  go  to  the  stake, — I 
could  perish  in  such  flames  as  Father  Eustace  says  I  deserve,  rather 
than  see  you  part  with  a  single  Protestant  principle.  May  that  be 
your  guide,  and  then,  come  what  may  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world 
to  come,  we  shall  meet  again.  Time  is  short  and  life  very  uncertain, 
but  no  mortal  can  part  us  for  ever.  We  meet  again !" 

"  Yes !"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  with  a  flash  of  strong  determination 
in  her  beautiful  eyes,  "  When  you  please,  Aunt  Edith,  and  where 
you  please,  we  shall  meet  again." 

Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  remained  for  several  minutes  locked  in 
each  other's  arms.  Their  feelings  were  too  solemn  for  tears,  too 
deep  for  words ; — once  more  they  embraced,  and  Lady  Edith,  filled 
with  internal  anguish,  and  not  venturing  to  look  up,  passed  out  of 
the  room,  leaning  on  the  offered  arm  of  Sir  Allan,  who  conducted 
her  to  the  carriage,  and  protested,  in  a  voice,  low,  tremulous,  and 
broken  with  agitation,  that  he  would  watch  over  Beatrice, — that  he 
would  call  soon  and  often  to  see  Lady  Edith  herself  at  Heatherbrae. 

Father  Eustace  and  Mr.  Ambrose,  looking  like  a  couple  of  lay 
figures,  observed  every  evidence  of  natural  feeling  with  strongly 
marked  contempt;  but  while  Sir  Allan  had  listened  and  observed 
what  passed  with  an  almost  convulsive  engerness,  the  shadowy 
chain  of  all  his  old  associations  and  of  all  his  long  cherished  love 
for  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice,  seemed  to  revive  in  greater  strength 
if  possible  than  ever.  "  Surely  my  uncle  will  never  be  found  beside 
Truth  at  the  bottom  of  .a  well,"  muttered  he  to  himself;  "Father 
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Eustace,  too,  sailed  very  near  the  wind  in  all  he  asgerted,  but 
whatever  pain  it  costs  his  conscience  is  a  sacrifice  to  benefit  the 
church." 

A  smile, — a  momentary  one,  passed,  like  a  gleam  of  light,  over 
Lady  Edith's  features,  as  in  taking  the  arm  of  Sir  Allan  she  ob- 
served his  emotion ;  for  now  a  hopefulness,  not  to  be  entirely  crushed 
by  surrounding  circumstances,  whispered  to  her  that  he  might  yet 
be  reclaimed, — and  her  last  words  tq  Beatrice  at  parting  were,  "  Be 
happy  here,  my  dear  girl,  if  you  can, — it  will  be  my  greatest  com- 
fort, in  our  first  separation,  to  believe  that  you  are  so.  No  doubt 
can  ever  occur  to  my  mind  that  you  will  always  even  here  remain 
faithful  and  true  to  your  own  religion  and  to  your  own  friend.  Yes ! 
you  will  walk  safely  through  all  the  burning  ploughshares  of  con- 
troversy." 

Beatrice  listened  in  tears,  and  felt  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
enjoy  anything  without  the  kind  companion,  who,  having  lost  every 
earthly  desire  on  her  own  account,  yet  endeavoured  to  bestow  on 
her  beloved  young  protegee  such  happiness  as  she  could  never  her- 
self enjoy.  There  is  no  second  spring  on  earth  for  the  broken  in 
heart. 

One  moment,  and  the  carriage  had  drawn  to  the  door  of  St. 
Bridget's  Chapel,  to  convey  Lad}  Edith,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
moment  she  had  been  handed  into  it.  Gradually  her  spirits  became 
more  composed,  and  the  sight  of  external  nature  again  had  its  usual 
influence  in  soothing  her  agitated  spirit ;  and,  above  allj  the  sight  of 
her  own  pupils  and  pensioners  at  Clanmarina,  who  rushed  to  the 
doors  and  windows  of  their  dwellings  to  give  her  a  smiling  wel- 
come on  returning  home  "  at  last ;"  and  a  hurrah  so  loud  ar  1  dis- 
cordant that  it  sounded  almost  like  a  chorus  for  the  million. 


CHAPTER  XXXH. 

**  Did  any  one  that  he  was  happy  say, 
Johnson  would  tell  him  plainly  'twas  a  lie  ! 
A  lady  told  him  she  was  really  so, 
On  which  he  sternly  answer'd,  '  Madam,  no !'  " 

BEATRICE,  according  to  Lady  Edith's  advice,  resolved  to  be 
amused  and  happy,  while  joining  in  all  the  diversions  at  Eaglescairn, 
during  this  forced  absence  from  her  own  quiet  home.  The  pom- 
pously magnificent  style  continued  long  a  subject  of  wonder  and'a 
source  of  ennui  to  her  unaccustomed  mind  ;  but  she  never  tired  of 
contemplating  the  fine  old  pictures,  among  which  .was  one  by  Gains- 
borough universally  thought  to  bear  an  almost  miraculous  resem- 
blance to  herself.  It  was,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  previous  Lord 
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Eaglescairn,  in  all  the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  but  so  startlingly 
like  Beatrice  that  Lord  lona  declared  he  could  hardly  tear  himself 
away  from  admiring1  it.  "  She  must  have  been  your  grandmother 
without  knowing  it!"  he  said  one  morning, after  looking  first  at  the 
portrait  and  then  at  Beatrice.  "  Do  you  not  feel  as  if  looking  in  a 
mirror  when  that  picture  catches  your  eye  1" 

"  Yes ;  if  I  had  ever  worn  a  court-dress  like  that  splendid  gold 
brocade,  and  the  nodding  plume  of  feathers.  One  of  them  has 
dropped  out  of  her  head,  you  see,  and  she  has  smilingly  picked  it 
up.  I  never  saw  so  exquisite  a  painting,  or  so  life-like  a  coun- 
tenance." 

"  Do  let  us  have  you  in  a  tableau  to  represent  this  picture !" 
exclaimed  Lady  Anne.  "  I  know  where  that  very  dress  has  lain  in 
a  chest,  like  the  '  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe  Bough.'  for  half  a  century, 
and  you  positively  shall  let  us  see  you  in  it,  feathers  and  all !  I  am 
sure  we  should  all  then  trace  the  resemblance,  though  Miss  Turton 
says  the  picture  is  quite  as  like  herself." 

"  Pshaw !  Miss  Turton  would  see  herself  in  a  stone  wall?'  said 
Lord  lona  impatiently.  "  But  now  for  making  that  portrait  live. 
My  mother  allows  me  the  use  of  her  whole  stage  wardrobe  for  such 
occasions ;  therefore,  Anne,  pray  lose  not  a  minute." 

"  You  speak  as  if  I  were  a  perfect  dawdle,  lona ;  but  when  did  I 
ever  put  off  any  pleasure  for  half  a  moment "?"  said  Lady  Anne,  hur- 
rying Beatrice  away  with  her ;  "  but  I  am  a  perfect  Gulliver,  insen- 
sible to  all  the  Lilliputian  attacks  of  your  petty  malice." 

In  the  very  shortest  possible  time  a  picture-frame  had  been  pro- 
duced from  the  garret,  a  black  gauze  was  hung  before  it,  and  Bea- 
trice, blushing  and  smiling,  stood  beside  that  old  picture.  It  had  a 
pretty,  pouting,  spoiled-child  expression,  which  she  exactly  imitated, 
and  thus  appeared  as  its  living  and  perfect  representative.  "  Won- 
derful! strange!  unaccountable!"  was  the  universal  exclamation, 
and  so  occupied  were  the  company  of  comedians  and  actors  with 
the  astonishing  effect  of  their  experiment,  that  they  were  not  aware 
of  any  one  else  having  entered,  till  Beatrice  was  startled  out  of  her 
assumed  posture  by  hearing  an  angry  oath  of  astonishment  and  con- 
sternation muttered  at  her  side ;  and,  on  looking  hurriedly  round, 
she  saw  the  object  of  her  especial  terror,  Lord  Eaglescairn,  with  a 
look  of  strange  agitation,  standing  beside  Father  Eustace,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  wonder  and  even  of 
dismay.  Beatrice  instantly  stepped  out  of  her  frame,  and  plucked 
the  feathers  from  her  head,  with  a  feeling  of  alarm  that  she  had 
been  led  into  doing  that  of  which  Lord  Eaglescairn  disapproved ; 
but  no  further  notice  was  ever  taken  of  the  incident,  and  the  lively 
Lady  Anne  soon  forgot  that  interruption  to  Beatrice's  representa- 
tion, while  she  dressed  up  a  group,  including  herself,  as  a  young 
novice  taking  the  veil,  with  Miss  Turton  equipped  as  lady  abbess, 
and  Sir  Allan  as  her  confessor. 

When  Beatriop  was  suddenly  separated  from  Lady  Edith,  under 
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such  very  peculiar  circumstances,  she  resohed  to  look  her  own  posi 
tion  full  in  the  face.  She  firmly  contemplated  bread  and  water  foi 
the  whole  week,  and  even  a  dark  room,  which  she  had  always  most 
particularly  abhorred.  In  short,  little  Red  Ridinghood  was  not 
more  in  terror  of  the  wolf  than  she  was  of  Father  Eustace,  knowing 
as  she  did  that  persecution  is  the  duty  of  a  papist.  She  remembered, 
without  flinching,  how  cruelly  Constance  de  Beverley  had  Jpeen 
built  up  in  the  wall  of  her  convent,  and  a  grand  martyr-spirit  beat 
high  in  the  warm  heart  of  Beatrice,  as  she  asked  herself  how  much 
for  conscience  sake  she  could  be  ready  to  endure?  In  her  own  pri- 
vate room,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  knees,  and  her  eyes  steadfastly 
fixed  on  the  floor,  perhaps  Richard  the  Third,  before  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  was  not  more  disturbed  in  his  mind  than  Beatrice,  now 
sitting  lete-a-tele  with  her  own  thoughts,  looking  patient,  resigned, 
but  most  anxious  and  unhappy. 

Beatrice  was  armed,  in  short,  at  all  points  for  any  trial  except 
that  which  actually  came,  and  which  had  not  occurred  to  her  imagi- 
nation. Expected  circumstances  never  happen !  From  the  hour  of 
Lady  Edith's  departure  to  Heatherbrae,  the  subject  of  religion  was 
not  once  mentioned  in  her  presence.  It  seemed  to  have  vanished 
from  the  recollection  of  all  present,  while  nothing  was  thought  of 
but  how  to  make  life  one  scene  of  holiday  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Ambrose,  having  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  monks  of 
St.  Bernard's  amuse  themselves  during  the  long  winter  evenings 
with  whist,  round-games,  and  dancing,  Lord  lona  said  he  thought  it 
too  good  an  example  not  to  be  followed.  He  joyously  ordered  up 
the  Highland  piper  immediately,  and  according  to  Highland  practice 
all  the  servants  were  invited  to  join  in  reels  and  country  dances.  A 
gay  scene  took  place  now  in  that  grand  saloon,  which' had  seemed 
hitherto  dedicated  only  to  dignified  dulness,  and  Beatrice  felt  in  a 
surprising  dream  when  she  heard  the  bagpipes  playing  their  noisiest 
measure,  and  when  she  saw  round  her  the  merriest  party  ever  assem- 
bled together  for  diversion,  even  in  the  merriest  of  houses. 

Beatrice  knew  that  the  personages  most  supernaturally  proud 
towards  their  equals,  are  those  who  delight  most  to  excite  them- 
selves by  performing  some  piece  of  miraculous  condescension  towards 
those  immeasurably  beneath,  and  she  saw  this  confirmed  when  Lady 
Eaglescairn,  with  a  smile  of  almost  royal  suavity,  permitted  herself 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  country  dance,  opposite  to  her  greatly 
honoured,  but  rather  intimidated  partner,  Mr.  Macgregor,  the  head 
gardener.  The  Duke  of  Dorchester  stood  next  below,  with  the 
very  prettiest  dairymaid  who  ever  handled  a  churn,  all  dimples, 
smiles,  and  blushes,  but  evidently  uplifted  by  this  unusual  honour 
far  above  the  plebeian  valets  and  grooms,  whose  attentions  had 
hitherto  been  very  acceptable  ;  and  as  Beatrice  took  her  place  with 
Lord  lona,  who  seemed  quite  in  a  happy  frenzy,  they  both  laughed 
immeasurably  to  observe  the  enchanting  mixture  of  dignity  and 
frolic  with  which  Miss  Turton  consented  to  perform  with  the  game- 
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keeper.  The  poor  man,  with  a  head  like  a  Scotch  terrier,  looked  in 
a  state  of  frantic  awkwardness,  under  the  overwhelming  honour  of 
such  a  partner. 

"  Sir  Allan,"  said  Lady  Anne,  who  had  been  in  very  deep  conver- 
sation  with  the  Chief  for  nearly  an  hour,  evidently  on  some  topic 
of  the  gravest  interest,  "  we  shall  soon  take  leave  for  ever  of  scenes 
such  as  these  ;  but  nuns  abroad  often  bid  farewell  to  the  world  by 
giving  a  ball,  and  dancing  their  last  gay  steps,  before  the  final 
important  step  of  all !  Now  let  me  tell  you  in  the  very  strictest 
confidence,  that  I  am  actually  disengaged  for  the  next  country 
dance." 

"  Indeed !"  replied  the  young  Chief,  his  handsome  care-worn 
countenance  relaxing  into  something  very  like  the  cheerful  smile  of 
his  early  days,  and  he  looked  now,  dressed  in  the  McAlpine  tartan, 
the  very  image  of  Sir  Evan. 

"  Pray,  Sir  Allan !"  said  the  lively  Lady  Anne,  stirring  up  a 
whirlpool  in  her  tea-cup,  "am  I  talking  to  my  parrot,  only  to 
receive  one  word  of  reply !  The  remark  I  laid  before  you  is,  that 
a  country  dance,  when  well  played,  is  very  apt  to  make  one  think 
of  dancing!" 

"  An  exceedingly  natural  association  of  ideas,"  replied  Sir  Allan : 
"  I  am  quite  a  paragon  in  everything  except  dancing,  but  that,  for 
some  years,  has  not  been,  as  you  know,  my  forte." 

"  VVhat !  a  Highland  Chief,  and  not  dance  to  your  own  enlivening 
bagpipes  ?  Impossible !  You  could  not  sit  still  if  you  tried !  I 
•certainly  cannot !" 

"And  why  should  we?"  said  Sir  Allan,  rising  with  all  the  alert- 
ness of  his  boyhood.  "  David  danced,  and  we  read  in  Scripture 
that  *  there  is  a  time  to  dance.'  " 

"  It  is  quite  a  natural  vent  to  one's  exuberant  spirits,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  also  rising  eagerly.  "  Pray  observe  old  Macgregor's 
pirouettes!  It  is  a  singular  phenomenon  in  dancing,  that  the 
largest  and  heaviest  men  always  spring  the  most  buoyantly  off  the 
floor,  and  Macgregor  looks  like  a  barrel  endowed  with  the  activity 
of  any  cork  springing  from  a  bottle  of  champagne." 

The  feet  of  the  dancers  seemed  everywhere  at  once,  or  nowhere, 
as  they  became  almost  invisible  often,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  per- 
formers' motions,  springing,  pirouetting,  screeching,  snapping  their 
fingers,  whirling  each  other  round,  and  flinging  their  limbs  into 
inconceivable  contortions.  The  exhibition  had  altogether  a  savage 
New  Zealand  aspect;  but  this  was  the  old  national  dance,  per- 
formed centuries  ago  in  these  very  halls,  and  Beatrice  watched  with 
delight  and  wonder  the  careless  gaiety  of  this  animated  party,  so 
full  of  life  and  frolic. 

11* 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

**  On  her  hard  pillow — there,  alas  !  to  be 

Nightly,  through  many  and  many  a  dreary  hoar, 

Wan,  often  wet  with  tears, 

In  anguish,  in  the  ghastliness  of  death: 

Hers  never  more  to  leave  those  mournful  walls, 

Even  on  her  bier." — ROGERS. 

THE  newly-found  parent  of  Beatrice,  having  lived  during  twenty 
years  struggling  for  the  extinction  of  every  earthly  attachment, 
seemed  to  have  most  perfectly  succeeded  at  last,  as  the  mother  and 
daughter  had  but  one  short  interview  every  day  in  the  presence  of 
Father  Eustace,  to  whom  only  the  recluse  ever  spoke,  while  the 
priest  interpreted  the  little  she  said,  and  suppressed  most  of  it 
according  to  his  own  extremely  strict  notions  of  secrecy  and  discre- 
tion. There  lurked  a  strange  look  of  vacant  fatuity  in  the  eye  of 
that  solitary  devotee,  which  never  seemed  to  gleam  with  any  aspect 
of  intelligence  except  when  a  look  of  almost  childish  pleasure  was 
excited,  if  she  gazed  at  her  collection  of  relics,  rosaries,  medals, 
and  images.  She  had  also  a  multitudinous  picture-gallery,  portraits 
of  various  saints,  many  of  which  were  believed,  on  the  authentic 
testimony  of  Father  Eustace,  to  nod,  wink,  and  bleed,  when  for 
special  occasions  required  so  to  exhibit  their  powers. 

There  are  no  colours,  in  reality,  so  bright  as  those  of  hope,  and 
many  a  glowing  picture  had  Beatrice  in  former  days  sanguinely 
drawn,  according  to  her  own  Protestant  views,  of  what  a  restora- 
tion might  be  to  the  affections  of  a  long-lost  parent.  In  such  a 
case  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence  should  have  been  recognised 
in  those  sacred  ties  of  earthly  attachment  which  God  has  himself 
implanted,  to  which  He  promises  his  special  care,  and  by  which  He 
illustrates  his  own  immeasurable  love  to  the  children  He  has 
created.  Beatrice  had  often  in  her  day-dreams  imagined  the  fond 
embrace  of  her  own  mother,  the  tears  of  joy  with  which  they  might 
meet,  the  kind  eye  beaming  upon  her,  and  the  gentle  tone  of  mater- 
nal affection.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  newly-arrived  visitor, 
was  that  unnatural  extinction  of  the*  most  innocent  and  commend- 
able feelings  which  is  inculcated  as  the  perfection  of  Popish  devo- 
tion ;  and  when  Beatrice  gazed  wonderingly  at  the  cold  automaton 
before  her,  contrasted  with  the  warm  glow  of  maternal  affection  she 
was  accustomed  to  from  Lady  Edith,  she  felt  stronger  than  ever  in 
her  conviction,  that  the  true  end  of  Christianity  is  to  elevate  but 
not  to  extinguish  the  best  sensibilities  of  man.  In  looking,  too,  at 
the  little  toy-shop  of  relics  and  images  to  which  the  whole  soul  of 


this  melancholy  recluse  seemed  devoted,  she  felt  confirmed,  beyond 
all  doubt,  in  her  belief,  that  the  invisible  soul  is  created  to  worship 
an  invisible  God,  and  that  the  moment  men  require  a  tangible 
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object  to  excite  the  feelings  of  adoration,  they  have  become  idola. 
ters. 

Lady  Anne  had  requested  that  a  room  might  be  prepared  fof 
Beatrice,  after  Lady  Edith's  departure,  next  to  her  own,  with  the 
secret  hope  of  signalising  herself  by  making  a  conversion,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  there  ever  is  a  moment  when  people 
like  to  be  alone.  At  all  hours  and  every  minute  she  darted  into 
the  room  full  of  some  important  nothing,  endeavouring  to  throw 
Beatrice  off  her  guard,  while  she  sometimes  spoke  with  dignified 
triumph  of  wishing  others  would  resign,  like  her,  all  the  gaieties 
and  frivolities  of  life ;  but  she  had  certainly  taken  up  in  exchange 
the  frivolities  of  superstition.  "Ah  !"  said  she  one  day  in  her  own 
boudoir,  after  having  shown  to  Beatrice  her  large  collection  of 
painted  missals  and  prints,  "you  are  looking  at  this  red  silk  curtain 
and  trying  to  guess  what  is  behind1?" 

"  Indeed,  Lady  Anne,  I  have  no  female  curiosity — none  whatever! 
but  I  am  dying  to  know,"  said  Beatrice,  smiling :  "I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  be  told  what  you  have  so  mysteriously  concealed  there." 

Lady  Anne,  silently,  and  with  rather  more  gravity  than  usual, 
drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  displayed  a  small  image  of  St.  Veronica. 
A  prie-Dieu  chair  stood  before  it,  and  Lady  Anne,  having  opened 
a  neatly-formed  lid  over  the  summit,  drew  up  from  this  concealed 
recess  in  the  chair  two  candlesticks.  She  then  lighted  the  candles, 
and  from  the  same  concealed  receptacle  on  the  top  of  the  chair,  she 
raised  up  a  beautifully-carved  little  ebony  crucifix,  thus  making  a 
sort  of  extempore  altar.  "  You  see,"  said  Lady  Anne,  gravely, 
"  to  a  person  like  me,  only  in  the  middle  classes  of  intellect,  what 
an  advantage  it  is  to  have  no  exercise  of  mind  required.  I  go  over 
my  rosary  twice  a-day,  and  am  not  required  to  understand  a  syllable 
of  it.  The  rest  of  my  devotional  time  is  filled  up  with  incessantly 
repeated  Are  Marias.  I  sometimes  fall  asleep,  for  the  continual 
sameness  of  these  words  is  like  the  rocking  of  a  cradle  to  the 
mind,  but  so  easy !  I  would  not  have  the  labour  of  thinking  for 
worlds." 

"  But  you  may  lose  worlds  by  not  thinking  for  yourself,"  observed 
Beatrice,  with  friendly  earnestness.  "  Dear  Lady  Anne !  can  you 
breathe,  or  eat,  or  sleep,  by  proxy  ?  and  how  much  less  can  you  ex- 
ercise the  nobler  functions  of  thought  and  prayer  by  deputy  !  Oh, 
think,  read,  and  pray  for  yourself!  " 

It  appeared  now,  as  if  the  only  object  of  those  around  was  to 
make  Beatrice  forget  that  there  is  anything  serious  in  life  at  all, 
while  they  beset  her  with  every  imaginable  indulgence.  She  was 
surprised  one  evening  when  entering  her  room  to  prepare  for  din- 
ner, to  find  conspicuously  laid  on  her  toilette  the  most  splendid 
dressing-box,  mounted  in  gold  and  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  that 
she  had  ever  seen.  A  card  lay  on  the  top,  which  bore  this  inscrip- 
tion, in  large  letters:  "The  gift  of  an  unknown  relative."  Beatrice 
felt  half  afraid  to  touch  this  unaccountable  apparition,  its  arriva* 
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seemed  so  like  magic,  and  her  amazement  increased  the  longer  she 
examined  it.  Everything  was  there  which  the  most  elaborate 
toilet  could  require,  and  many  things  for  which  she  could  scarcely 
devise  a  use  at  all.  The  most  delicious  perfumes  and  cosmetics 
were  included,  ivory-hand! eel  brushes,  and  even  a  pretty  little  casket 
of  jewels,  which  seemed  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  Beatrice  unsur- 
passably  beautiful,  especially  a  Geneva  watch,  studded  with  dia- 
monds, scarcely  larger  than  a  shilling,  with  a  small  gold  chain  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  for  suspending  it  round  her  neck. 
Beatrice  had  been  seated  for  several  minutes  in  astonished  contem- 
plation of  all  these  glittering  ornaments,  when  she  suddenly  felt  a 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  while  the  smiling  face  of  Lady  Anne,  look- 
ing somewhat  flushed  and  excited  with  pleasure,  appeared. 

"  Certainly  Cinderella's  god-mother  has  been  at  my  toilet  this 
morning  !"  said  Beatrice,  with  amazement :  "  I  am  in  a  state  of 
dumb  surprise  ! " 

"  And  I  am  in  a  state  of  clairvoyance  !  I  see  a  vision  before  me 
of  Beatrice  Farinelli,  with  a  shower  of  prosperity  falling  on  her 
graceful  head — the  admired  of  all  admirers — and  surrounded  by 
every  luxury.  Much  has  been,  I  am  told,  unfairly  withheld  from 
her,  but  like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  receiving  arrears  of 
taxes  and  conscience-money,  it  is  all  now  to  be  refunded.  Only  be 
a  little  conformable,  and  you  are  about  to  become  a  very  fortunate 
little  personage ;  therefore  prepare  your  mind  to  be  tried  with  a 
flood  of  prosperity." 

"If  I  have  any  just  claim  on  unknown  relatives," said  Beatrice, 
"  let  them  become  known.  Till  they  do,  I  prefer  dependence  on  a 
known  benefactress,  on  whom  I  have  no  earthly  claim  but  her  own 
generous  affection.  With  all  that  is  necessary,  Lady  Edith  has 
liberally  supplied  me ;  and  I  ask  no  luxury  but  entire  confidence 
and  mutual  attachment.  Till  these  generous  friends  receive  me 
and  receive  my  thanks  personally,  I  do  not  need  their  assistance. 
It  would  be  an  injury  to  my  benefactress  were  I  to  say  that  I  re- 
quire anything  from  them." 

"  How  absurdly  ceremonious ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  laughing. 
"  As  soon  as  you  cease  to  be  a  heretic,  they  are  all  ready  to  intro- 
duce themselves  to  you." 

"  If  they  are  to  wear  a  mask  till  I  comply  with  that  condition, 
we  must  be  for  ever  strangers,"  answered  Beatrice,  with  a  regret- 
ful smile. 

Lady  Anne  made  no  repV,  being  for  once  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
She  had  set  her  heart  upon  performing  a  meritorious  act,  by  bring- 
ing over  Beatrice  as  a  trophy  of  her  own  to  Rome,  and  she  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  success  of  her  first  attempt.  Trusting 
much,  however,  to  the  sudden  formation  of  an  eternal  friendship, 
on  the  true  boarding-school  model,  and  to  her  own  enthusiastic- 
representations  of  Romanism,  she  determined  to  persevere  through 
every  imaginable  discouragement:  and  she  did. 
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w  You  are  at  very  unfair  odds,  Miss  Farinelli,  against  the  whole 
house ;  but  here  is  a  book  I  wish  you  should  read,"  said  Lady  Anne 
one  day,  to  Beatrice.  "  It  is  the  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 
Like  you,  she  was  troubled  with  doubts  respecting  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  its  right  to  make  us  believe  what  is 
even  against  the  evidence  of  our  senses  ;  but  she  escaped  that  snare 
by  prostrating  her  own  mind,  will,  and  opinions,  as  if  they  were 
dead,  before  the  authority  of  her  confessor.  At  the  close  of  her 
long  life,  spent  in  blind,  headlong,  unquestioning  obedience,  even 
at  the  total  surrender  of  her  conscience  to  the  voice  of  the  Church 
speaking  through  the  priest,  Elizabeth  became,  by  starving  and 
sleeplessness,  so  eminenu  a  saint  that  she  performed  miracles  ! " 

"  I  see  daily  at  Heatherbrae  a  greater  miracle  than  any  Popish 
saint  ever  performed,"  said  Beatrice,  with  affectionate  enthusiasm : 
"  Lady  Edith  is  not  raised  in  body  off  the  ground  during  any  fifty- 
times  repeated  Ave  Marias,  as  some  of  your  saints  are  said  to  be ; 
but  she  lives,  in  society  or  in  solitude,  always  so  under  the  influence 
of  religion,  that  not  a  word  she  speaks,  not  a  breath  she  draws,  is 
without  a  pleasing  consciousness  that,  under  the  benignant  eye  of 
an  invisible  Creator,  she  is  answerable  for  a  right  and  thankful  use 
of  all  his  gifts.  There  is  gross  materialism  in  your  religion,  not 
only  in  the  solid  and  monstrous  idols  you  worship,  but  also  in  the 
scourging  and  maltreating  of  your  own  bodies." 

"  Surely  you  cannot  object  to  a  sinner  anticipating  in  time  the 
punishment  he  deserves  in  eternity,  and  laying  up  a  store  of  merit 
also  for  those  he  loves.  You  should  read  of  St.  Alphonso  Liguori, 
who  scourged  himself  a  few  years  ago  to  such  an  excess,  that  his 
friends  had  to  burst  open  his  door,  and  snatch  the  discipline  out  of 
his  hands,  fearing  he  might  cause  his  own  death." 

"  I  never  feel  edified  by  accounts  of  bodily  suffering,  which  is 
much  better  left  to  our  imagination,"  replied  Beatrice,  thoughtfully. 
"  It  seems  part  of  the  materialism  in  your  church,  that  so  much 
prominence  is  given  to  personal  tortures.  Our  sympathy  for  the 
most  frightful  corporeal  torments,  great  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  is, 
cannot  be  s*o  intense  as  that  excited  by  the  mental  anguish  which 
belongs  to  our  nobler  nature." 

"  I  think,"  said  Lord  lona,  in  his  usual  rattling,  heedless  tone, 
"  my  own  life  has  hitherto  been  made  to  resemble  a  Christmas  tree 
— my  root  in  the  earth,  my  head  to  the  sky  ;  the  gay  lights  glitter- 
ing on  every  leaf  or  branch,  and  toys  or  bon-bons  enough  for  a 
carnival  to  enliven  the  whole — but  the  pleasures  of  intellect  and 
feeling  were  wanting,  and  these  now  far  outweigh  in  my  estimation 
all  others,  though  these  are  what  Father  Eustace  wishes  to  deprive 
you  of  for  life.  Really,  Anne,  your  obedience  to  that  confessor  has 
grown  so  implicit  now  that  you  would,  if  he  desired  you,  go  up  to 
the  moon  on  a  ladder  of  ropes." 

"  I  should  at  least  try." 

"  And  if  he  asserted  the  very  stoutest  impossibilities,  you  would 
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believe  them  to  be  possible.  Well,  if  you  want  a  testimonial  to 
Father  Eustace  of  your  believing  and  doing  implicitly  all  he  desires 
you,  refer  him  to  my  office.  His  legends  are  all  pyramids  reversed, 
vesting  on  the  smallest  possible  foundation." 

No  obvious  attempt  was  made  to  dissuade  Beatrice  from  fulfilling 
her  promise  to  visit  Lady  Edith  almost  every  day,  but  no  facilities 
were  afforded  her,  and  a  thousand  little  tempting  excursions  were 
planned  for  her,  which  that  engagement  frustrated ;  but  when  she 
still  persisted  in  going,  Lady  Eagleseairn  treated  her  resolution  as 
a  mere  amiable  weakness,  a  "thing  to  be  good-humouredly  winked 
at,  as  it  was  certain  to  become  in  time  a  most  intolerable  bore. 
Though  a  carriage  was  at  all  times  ready,  therefore,  to  convey  Bea- 
trice with  any  party  anywhere  else,  so  that  she  should  explore 
every  valley  or  hill  within  reach,  and  admire  every  old  ruin  or.  pic- 
turesque village  in  the  counjtry,  still  Heatherbrae  alone  seemed  left 
always  in  oblivion,  and  no  carriage  ever  offered  itself  to  go  there  ; 
while  any  passing  remark  these  visits  ever  did  excite,  was  in  a  tone 
of  the  most  contemptuous  disparagement. 

That  the  mind  of  Beatrice  was  calm  under  her  present  ordeal 
cannot  be  imagined,  yet  no  one  could  have  guessed  how  much  she 
really  did  suffer  from  being  in  constant  menial  opposition  to  all 
those  around  her  who  seemed  in  other  respects  so  'anxious  that 
she  should  be  pleased  and  happy.  Complaisant  by  nature,  she  felt 
bound  nevertheless  to  remain  firm  respecting  even  the  most  trifling 
word  or  action  that  involved  a  principle ;  yet  to  be  constantly  on 
the  defensive  in  the  society  of  friends  was  so  new  to  her,  that  she- 
felt  her  head  at  last  like  broken  china  with  agitation.  Beatrice  felt 
it  at  times  delightful  beyond  expression,  to  escape  from  all  the 
party,  and  to  proceed  with  her  own  free,  springing,  animated  step  to 
Heatherbrae.  But  that  walk  was  not  long  to  be  taken  alone,  for 
both  Sir  Allan  and  Lord  lona  had  with  watchful  anxiety  discovered 
the  hour  at  which  her  pilgrimage  usually  begun,  and  both  always 
happened,  by  a  well-contrived  accident,  to  meet  her  at  the  same 
hour  and  on  the  very  same  spot.  These  two  self-appointed  aides- 
de-camp,  though  evidently  jealous  of  each  other,  kept  up  a  gay 
effervescence  of  small  talk  which  so  beguiled  the  long  distance  to 
Beatrice  that  her  mind  appeared  to  be  on  a  mental  railroad,  as  the 
gay  little  party  advanced  pleasantly  and  rapidly  along  every  succes- 
sive subject  of  conversation  as  well  as  along  the  road. 

During  a  pause  in  the  flow  of  words  McAlpine  remarked,  "  the 
sight  of  these  old  haunts,  lona,  has  made  me  sad  beyond  all  power 
of  expression.  I  remember  once  a  gay  and  happy  boy  here  in  a 
state  of  sun-bright  felicity,  protected  from  every  evil,  indulged  in 
every  innocent  pleasure,  loved  and  cherished,  and  almost  idolised. 
I  see  him  now  old  before  his  time,  broken  in  spirit,  frustrated  in' 
hope,  and  done  already  with  life.  It  is  my  own  voluntary  act.  Yet 
at  this  moment  I  do  i'eel  how  strange  is  the  contrast.  I  cannot  but 
ask  myself,  in  the  absence  of  that  admirable  uncle,  who  usuall} 
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supports  my  resolution,  Is  it  indeed  my  duty  to  be  what  I  am  rather 
than  what  I  might  be  ?  " 

"My  dear  friend,  as  our  old  huntsman  would  say,  we  must  'hark 
you  back.'  Now  listen  well,  for  I  mean  to  be  most  tremendously 
impressive,"  replied  Lord  lona  earnestly.  "  Conscience  tells  you 
loudly,  Me  Alpine,  that  you  have  a  part  to  act  for  yourself  in  life, 
and  Father  Eustace,  backed  by  Mr.  Ambrose,  says  you  have  not. 
Conscience  bids  you  come  forth  such  a  chief  of  McAlpine  as  Sir 
Evan  once  was,  but  Father  Eustace  bids  you  burrow  like  a  mole  in 
a  cell,  leaving  the  priest  himself  to  live  and  act  for  you.  Say, 
which  is  right  ?  It  was  well  said  that  a  monk  is  a  man  who  com- 
mits himself  to  prison  for  being  religious ;  and  certainly  it  is  thought 
punishment  enough  for  criminals  to  have  solitary  imprisonment  for 
one  month  only.  Father  Eustace  would  make  you  no  more  fit  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  made,  than  a  torn  umbrella, 
or  a  balloon  with  a  hole  in  it.  Are  riot  your  limbs  given  you  to 
walk  with?  Are  not  your  eyes  given  you  to  see  with?  and  has 
your  Creator  given  you  an  intellect  and  conscience  that  are  not  your 
own  ?  Those  who  would  urge  the  extinction  of  these  are  the  Thugs 
of  Christendom." 

"  Macbeth  says,  ;  The  times  have  been  that  when  the  brains  were 
out  the  man  would  die;  and  there  an  end,' "  replied  Beatrice.  "But 
Romanism  wages  a  fierce  war  of  extermination  against  the  human 
mind,  and  makes  its  votary  a  mere  breathless  automaton,  not  allowed 
upon  his  own  judgment  to  know  black  from  white,  or  right  from 
wrong,  or  truth  from  fiction.  The  priests  put  out  the  eyes  of  his 
understanding,  that  he  may  be  led  or  driven  blindfold  by  others." 

"  Do  you  remember,  McAlpine,  my  cousins,"  the  Hamiltons,  at 
Harrow?"  asked  Lord  lona.  "There  were  seven  brothers,  you 
know,  all  the  most  idle,  mischievous,  rattle-pated  boys  on  the  face 
of  this  good-for-nothing  world  of  ours.  They  were  in  perpetual 
scrapes,  and  under  well-deserved  punishment.  Well,  one  became  a 
sailor,  another  a  soldier,  another  a  diplomatist;  but  Ronald,  number 
four,  the  greatest  scamp  of  all,  has  now  become  a  Popish  priest, 
and  is  treated  with  almost  divine  honours  in  the  Duke  of  Highgate's 
family,  where  he  is  appointed  confessor.  I  never  was  more  asto- 
nished in  my  life  than  when  I  went  this  summer  to  spend  a  week 
at  Highgate  House,  and  first  caught  a  twinkle  of  my  cousin  Ro- 
nald's rogueish  eye  endeavouring  to  look  me  down  by  an  over-done 
air  of  the  most  austere  hypocrisy.  I  had  heard  the  Crofton  girla 
talking  in  raptures,  during  luncheon,  of  '  Father  Ignatius,'  but  con- 
ceive my  consternation  to  see  Ronald,  whom  I  had  last  parted  with 
on  the  top  of  a  ladder  robbing  his  father's  old  pear-tree,  now  pro- 
moted to  act  as  the  infallible  director  of  everybody's  conscience ! 
I  wonder  who  he  confesses  to  himself,  as  Ronald's  confessor  will 
have  no  sinecure,  or  he  is  not  Ronald  Hamilton." 

"  But,"  said  Sir  Allan  gravely,  "  Father  Ignatius  is  now  a  perfect 
saint." 
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**  He  is  no  more  a  saint  than  Cincinnatus,"  interrupted  Lord  lona 
impetuously.  "  I  know  my  cousin  thoroughly.  The  title  of  *  Fa- 
ther '  in  the  sense  used  by  Papists  should  be  assumed  by  no  human 
being1." 

"  But,"  observed  Beatrice,  "  every  Popish  priest  is  anxious  to  as. 
sume  it,  by  which  he  acquires  a  sort  of  dignity,  as  if  that  title  were 
a  kind  of  spiritual  peerage." 

"  My  cousin,  Father  Ronald  Hamilton,  throws  a  drapery  of  empty 
observances  over  the  most  hollow-hearted  hypocrisy.  His  observ- 
ances of  religion,  replete  with  strange  attitudes  and  tedious  repeti- 
tions, at  the  Duke  of  Highgate's,  reminded  me  of  the  absurd  cere- 
monies in  the  court  of  China.  Had  I  seen  no  better  religion  than 
Ronald  Hamilton's,  at  High  gate  House,  and  what  I  see  nearer 
home,  I  should  soon  have  fallen  into  infidelity.  My  downward 
course  was  stopped  at  Heatherbrae." 

Beatrice  felt  touched  to  the  soul  by  this  unexpected  tribute  to 
her  beloved  benefactress,  so  gracefully  spoken,  while  it  was  evi- 
dently sincere,  and  when  she  met  the  brilliant  glance  of  Lord  lona's 
eyes  fixed  upon  herself,  a  scarlet  blush  overspread  her  countenance, 
indicating  the  many  mingled  emotions  which  agitated  her  mind. 

"  Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life, 
The  very  air  seem'd  brighter  from  her  eyes — 
They  were  so  soft — so  beautiful — so  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies." 

With  a  vivid  impression  on  their  minds  of  the  silent,  emaciated, 
self-absorbed  devotee,  who  claimed  Beatrice  at  Eaglescairn,  she  and 
her  two  companions  entered  the  sunny  little  garden  at  Heatherbrae. 

Looking  unobserved  through  the  little  glass  folding-door  at  Hea- 
therbrae, Beatrice  and  her  two  animated  companions  witnessed  such 
a  scene  of  single-hearted  benevolence,  as  well  as  of  rational  happi- 
ness, founded  on  reason  and  duty,  that  they  silently  paused  for  seve- 
ral minutes,  admiringly  to  contemplate  it.  The  monitor's  class  of 
elder  girls  from  the  village  school  had  assembled  in  Lady  Edith's 
boudoir  to  receive  her  own  instructions,  and  she,  dressed  simply, 
though  suitably  to  her  dignified  position,  was  talking  to  them  on 
their  future  duties  in  life.  Every  young  face  seemed  to  have  caught 
a  spark  of  intelligence  from  hers,  as  the  fine  expression  of  Lady 
Edith's  eyes  became  softened  into  a  warm  glow  of  kindness,  when 
fixed  on  those  whom  it  was  her  fervent  wish  to  enlighten  with  a 
knowledge  as  well  as  with  a  love  of  the  truth. 

The  little  half-smile  of  respectful  interest  with  which  Lady  Edith's 
young  pupils  listened  to  her,  suddenly  spread  over  their  whole  faces 
in  a  blaze  of  sunshine,  when  they  perceived  Beatrice  nodding  tc 
them  at  the  window,  and  as  she  stepped  into  the  room  all  discipline 
was  forgotten  in  a  joyful  rush  of  her  little  pupils  to  welcome  her 
and  Lady  Edith,  equally  delighted,  closed  her  book  and  hurriedly 
rose  to  welcome  Beatrice  with  joyful  rnptun-. 
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"  And  Allan,  too !"  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  her  hand  tc 
the  young  Chief,  but  tears  which  she  tried  to  hide  filled  her  eyes 
as  she  did  so ;  "  Allan,  you  are  welcome  as  sunshine.  If  I  might 
have  selected  any  pleasure  that  would  make  me  the  happiest 
to-day,  should  it  not  have  been  such  a  visit  as  this  from  you  and 
your  two  companions?  Yes!  this  unexpected  sight  of  you,  Allan, 
is  a  cordial  to  the  heart  that  has  loved  you  longest  and  best  on  earth 
now." 

"  I  believe  we  always  love  most  deeply  those  we  have  benefited," 
answered  Sir  Allan,  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  respect ;  "  therefore, 
every  recollection  of  my  happy  boyhood  tells  my  heart  how  much 
Aunt  Edith  must  love  me !  Even  yet  my  whole  mind  and  heart 
seem  to  dilate  with  new  vigour  as  I  look  at  you.  Old  times,  old 
feelings,  old  affections,  revive  in  these  beloved  old  scenes !  How 
dear  to  me  is  every  recollection  now  crowding  into  my  memory ! 
Oh  !  surely  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  not  the  extinction  of  nature,  but 
the  purifying  of  all  its  best  impulses ;  not  the  prostration  of  intel- 
lect, but  its  highest  elevation ;  not  the  crushing  down  of  earthly 
affections,  but  the  embellishing  of  them  all  with  cheerful,  hopeful, 
trusting  piety." 

"  True,  McAlpine,  and  long  may  you  think  so,"  added  Lord  lona, 
warmly ;  "  instead  of  looking  for  magical  miracles,  such  as  seeing 
people,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  suspended  in  the  air  during  their 
often-repeated  Ave  Marias,  let.  us  rather  look  for  the  miracle  of  an 
elevated  understanding,  raised  above  all  that  is  seen  and  tempo- 
ral, to  appreciate  the  chief  glory  of  our  own  nature  as  about  to 
become  connected  with  what  is  unseen  and  eternal.  I  more  and 
more  observe  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  a  spiritual  over  a 
material  worship.  Above  all  things  on  earth,  McAlpine,  beware  of 
letting  your  mind  collapse  finally  into  Jesuitism,  for  then  you  will 
be  surrounded  with  keepers  who  feed  your  delirium  incessantly, 
and  be  put  in  some  asylum  where  there  is  no  wish  to  cure  you,  but 
only  such  hard  treatment,  starving,  scourging,  and  solitude,  as 
is  exploded  now  even  in  prisons  and  mad-houses." 

"  If  we  are  preserved  from  such  a  fate,"  said  Beatrice,  gratefully, 
laying  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  Lady  Edith  with  a  look  of  thrilling 
emotion,  "I  see  the  benefactress  to  whose  instructions  my  own 
present  safety  is  owing.  Never  did  you  expect,  Aunt  Edith,  thai  I 
should  need  as  I  do  now  all  the  warnings  you  gave  us,  but  you  for- 
tified the  garrison  before  it  was  attacked.  Oh  that  my  affection 
could  return  an  hundredth  part  of  the  good  you  have  done  me !" 

"  How  much  more  than  repaid  I  am,  my  own  Beatrice,  for  what- 
ever a  kind  Providence  privileged  me  to  do  for  you !  It  has  long 
been  the  greatest  happiness  of  my  life,  never  for  one  instant  to 
doubt  your  affection,  or  to  find  it  wanting." 

"  It  would  break  my  heart  if  it  ever  did !  No,  Aunt  Edith,  years 
and  experience  only  prove  what  I  owe  you." 
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"  Affections  trampled  on  and  hopes  destroyed, 
Tears  wrung  from  very  bitterness,  and  sighs 
That  waste  the  breath  of  life — these  all  were  here." 

L.  E.  L. 

THE  long-looked-for  day  came  at  last,  on  which  Beatrice  wai 
to  be  restored  to  her  old,  quiet,  well-belov7ed  home ;  and  though 
there  was  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  an  unacknowledged  feeling  of 
regret  at  losing  the  too  agreeable  society  of  Lord  lona,  she  felt  in 
her  still  mysterious  unclaimed  state,  it  were  best  not  to  remain  in 
the  way  of  becoming  more  intimate  with  him,  nor  more  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  those  who  were  leaving  no  means  untried  to  sub- 
vert her  faith  and  principles.  Hints  were  multiplied  more  and  more 
now,  of  what  she  lost  by  remaining  obstinately  deaf,  as  well  as 
blind  to  her  own  interest,  and  Father  Eustace,  by  using  the  sacred 
name  of  her  silent  mother,  obliged  Beatrice  to  hear,  with  some 
attention,  what  was  supposed  to  come  from  a  parent. 

"  Why  should  there  be  any  stranger  priest  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  us  1"  asked  Beatrice,  indignantly.  "  Have  we 
not  both  been  endowed  with  eyes  and  ears?  If  I  have  a  mother, 
let  her  speak  to  me.  You  have  the  power  to  grant  me  this." 

"  Never,  while  you  remain  an  obstinate  heretic  !  Never !"  replied 
the  priest,  in  a  stern  undertone. 

"  Then  truly  I  think,  that  for  malice  and  vengeance  a  Cherokee 
Indian  might  take  lessons  from  you,"  answered  Beatrice,  indig- 
nantly. "  What  animal  is  there  that  does  not  communicate  with  its 
own  progeny?  and  shall  a  rational  mother  alone  be  deprived  of  the 
happiness  which  belongs  to  the  very  lowest  animals  ?" 

"  Some  of  our  most  eminent  saints  on  earth,  Miss  Farinelli,  being 
resolved  to  humble  that  pride  of  human  intellect  which  is  too  apt  to 
arise  in  the  natural  mind,  have  spent  months  in  imitating  such  ani- 
mals as  you  speak  of.  There  were  those  once,  who  condemned 
themselves  to  purr  like  a  cat,  to  go  on  all-fours,  and  even  to  catch 
mice " 

"  Well !  I  could  not  do  that,  as  I  am  a  dreadful  coward  for  mice," 
interrupted  Beatrice,  unable  to  suppress  a  smile  ;  "  and  often  when 
I  have  tremblingly  watched  one  darting  along  the  floor,  or  springing 
on  my  bed,  I  have  thought,  if  the  least  of  God's  creatures  cau 
inspire  me  with  such  fear,  what  amount  of  awe  should  I  not  feel 
for  that  Creator  who  formed  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  of 
living  things,  but  who  gave  me  a  nature  superior  to  them  all !  It 
can  never  become  an  acceptable  sacrifice  that  we  should  abjure  this 
privilege,  and  level  ourselves  down  into  mere  unthinking  irrational 
brutes.  I  value  highly  the  honour  of  man,  in  being  formed  aftiv 
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the  image  of  God,  and  it  seems  to  my  Protestant  mind,  that  those 
best  obey  His  intentions  who  aim  at  a  perfect  resemblance  to  Him, 
as  manifested  in  the  human  nature  of  our  Divine  Saviour." 

When  Beatrice  wished  after  luncheon,  though  the  morning 
now  became  one  ceaseless  cascade  of  rain,  to  depart,  and  had  all  her 
baggage  ready,  it  seemed  as  if  all  Lady  Eaglescairn's  numerous 
horses  and  carriages,  either  had  sprained  ankles  or  broken  springs, 
or  were  in  some  way  disabled  from  use,  and  Beatrice,  in  a  fit 
of  determined  independence,  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
reduce  her  demand  to  a  wheelbarrow  for  her  trunk,  and  an  umbrella 
for  herself,  that  she  might  walk  to  Heatherbrae,  rather  than  disap- 
point Lady  Edith.  Lady  Anne  now  suddenly  came  forward  with  a 
most  winning  smile,  and  a  proposal  that  Miss  Farinelli  and  all  her 
belongings  should  be  conveyed  home  in  her  carriage.  This  offer 
was  most  gladly  accepted  ;  but  while  Beatrice  expressed  her  grati- 
tude and  pleasure  at  so  timely  a  proposal,  she  was  surprised  to 
observe  in  the  eye  of  her  new  friend,  Lady  Anne,  a  laughing,  and 
what  might  almost  be  called  a  larking  expression  of  fun,  frolic,  and 
mischief,  for  which  she  felt  totally  at  a  loss  to  account. 

Lady  Anne  was  going  that  day  to  Inverness,  much  against  the 
judgment  and  wishes  of  Lady  Stratharden,  but  any  check-string 
that  a  mother  could  apply  would  have  been  weaker  than  a  spider's 
web,  as  she  went  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  from  Father 
Eustace,  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  Miss  Turton  taking  the 
veil,  respecting  which  there  had  been  for  several  days  past  a  grand 
note  of  preparation  at  Eaglescairn.  The  heroine  of  the  day  had  her 
vain  mind  as  filled  with  visions  of  temporary  eclat  as  the  most  juve- 
nile bride  who  marries  for  the  trousseau,  the  favours,  and  the  wed- 
ding-cake. The  Popish  ceremony  of  a  nun  taking  the  veil,  is  a  sort 
of  Barmecide's  feast  to  represent  an  actual  marriage,  and  Miss  Tur- 
ton already  saw  before  her  crowds  filling  the  chapel,  the  pathway 
strewed  with  flowers,  the  altar  decorated  with  gold,  the  bridal 
dress,  the  universal  applause,  the  gaze  of  strangers,  the  procession 
of  nuns,  the  blessing  of  bishops,  the  flattery  of  Father  Eustace,  and 
the  tears  of  any  friends  she  hnd  to  mourn  for  her  living  death. 
Miss  Turton  had  taken  a  picturesque  farewell,  on  the  previous  day, 
of  all  those  who  were  not  intending  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony, 
where  she  was  to  perform  as  "  the  show,  the  idol  of  the  day,"  and 
she  departed,  dressed  with  much  more  than  her  usual  taste,  while 
she  waved  her  handkerchief,  and  smiling  her  last  smile,  affected  the 
most  extravagant  spirits.  A  rumour  accidentally  reached  Beatrice 
that  Bessie  McRonnld  was  to  accompany  Miss  Turton  in  the 
carriage,  and  watching  privately  from  the  window  of  her  own  room, 
she  had  seen  a  figure  cowering  in  the  extreme  corner,  shrunk  and 
wasted,  as  if  by  long-endured  consumption,  and  a  face  pale  and  corpse- 
like  as  a  spirit,  but  so  lovely  yet,  that  wan  and  pallid  as  it  appeared, 
it  was  beautiful  as  no  other  face,  the  blue  eyes  so  bright,  the  white 
teeth  so  dazzling,  the  rich  brown  hair  dropping  in  a  torrent  of  na*n- 
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ral  ringltts  on  the  marble  cheek.  Yes  !  it  was  Bessie  McRonald, 
seen  probably  for  the  last  time,  and  as  Beatrice  gazed  at  her  old 
favourite,  comparing  what  she  was  with  what  she  might  have  been, 
the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  and  she  turned  hopelessly  and  most 
indignantly  away. 

Robert  Carre,  too,  must  have  heard,  with  the  watchfulness  of 
devoted  affection,  that  Bessie  was  about  to  depart  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood for  ever,  and  he  stood  near  the  park-gate  as  the  carriage 
passed.  How  long  and  anxiously  he  had  waited  to  hear  the  sound 
of  those  carriage-wheels !  and  now  big  drops  of  agony  started  out 
on  his  massive  forehead ;  his  hat  was  slouched  over  his  face,  and 
his  attitude  was  one  of  the  deepest  dejection.  While  the  lodge- 
keeper  slowly  unlocked  the  heavy  iron  gate,  and  swung  it  open, 
Miss  Turton's  conveyance  stopped  for  an  instant.  Then  young 
Carre  rushed  forward  to  the  window  next  poor  Bessie,  the  object 
of  all  his  deep  unalterable  affection,  and  said  in  accents  of  wringing 
anguish,  while  his  whole  face  was  convulsed  with  irrepressible 
emotion,  "  Farewell,  Bessie,  farewell  for  ever.  We  meet  no  more : 
yet,  Bessie,  still  dear  to  me,  if  ever  you  want  a  friend,  remember 
Robert  Carre.  I  would  have  lived  for  you;  and  I  could  die  to 
serve  you  now." 

The  carriage  rolled  on,  and  long  did  Bessie  lie  fainting  and 
totally  insensible  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Turton,  who  felt  the  supe- 
riority of  her  own  mind  in  having  at  once  abandoned  every  human 
feeling  and  all  the  sensibilities  of  life,  for  a  picturesque  dress  and  a 
solitary  cell,  in  which  to  study  the  difficult  art  of  doing  nothing 
useful,  rational,  or  cheerful. 

"  Narrow  and  dark,  nought  through  the  gloom  discern'd, 
Nought  save  the  crucifix,  the  rosary, 
And  the  grey  habit  lying  by  to  shroud 
Her  beauty  and  her  grace." — Rogers. 

When  Beatrice  had  been  comfortably  seated  in  the  elegant,  wel'i- 
stuffed  and  well-hung  carriage  of  Lady  Anne,  while  her  baggage 
was  placed  in  the  boot,  Lord  lona,  who  had  handed  her  in,  pre- 
sented her  with  the  most  beautiful  bouquet  that  ever  grew  in  any 
conservatory,  and  begged  that  Miss  Farinelli  would  present  his 
most  respectful  as  well  as  his  most  kind  remembrances  to  Lady 
Edith,  on  whom  he  would  do  himself  the  honour  of  calling  next 
day.  Beatrice  coloured,  smiled,  and  bent  over  her  flowers  with  a 
complexion  that  eclipsed  the  brightest  among  them;  and  as  the 
carriage  drove  on,  she  fell  into  the  most  pleasing  little  reverie  in 
the  world;  which  so  occupied  her  thoughts  that  she  did  not  look 
up  till  they  had  driven  some  miles,  and  she  expected  to  see  the  pic* 
turesque  chimneys  of  Healherbrae. 

Beatrice  gave*  an  exclamation  of  perplexity  and  surprise  when, 
after  glancing  round,  she  found  herself  driving  over  a  large  open 
tommon  perfectly  unknown  to  her,  and  she  instantly  sprang  for- 
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ward  to  pull  the  check-string,  saying,  "  Lady  Anne,  your  coachman 
must  have  mistaken  the  road  to  Heatherbrae." 

"  Not  at  all !  Thomas  has  my  orders  and  knows  perfectly  what 
he  is  about,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  laughter, 
and  Beatrice  felt  surprised  to  see  her  companion's  whole  counte- 
nance glittering  with  the  same  smile  of  fun  and  frolic  which  she  had 
observed  there  in  the  morning.  "The  fact  is,  Miss  Farinelli,  that  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  see  the  field  of  Culloden,  and  there  it 
is!" 

"  Culloden !"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  starting  with  amazement,  "  that 
is  nearly  five  miles  off  your  road  !" 

"Not  a  yard!  not  a  finger-length  !"  answered  Lady  Anne,  look- 
ing at  Beatrice  with  a  winning  smile,  which  soon  turned  into  an 
almost  hysterical  fit  of  laughter.  "  Pray  do  look  less  astonished. 
It  is  too  diverting !  But  now,  like  a  Member  of  Parliament,  I  must 
rise  to  explain.  The  truth  is,  that  I  am,  you  know,  a  spoiled  child, 
accustomed  to  my  own  way,  and  will  have  it,  coute  qui  coule  .'" 

"  Not  after  you  take  the  veil,"  answered  Beatrice,  with  a  smiling 
earnestness  of  voice  and  manner.  "  In  a  convent,  neither  you  nor 
Miss  Turton,  much  as  you  both  like  your  own  way  now,  can  hope 
for  any  .choice  in  what  you  shall  read,  write,  speak,  think,  love, 
hate,  or  do, — not  even  in  what  you  eat  or  drink, — whom  you  speak 
to,  and  what  you  say  to  them." 

"  The  more  reason  why  I  should  use  my  power  over  you  and 
others  as  long  as  it  lasts,"  continued  Lady  Anne,  in  a  light  jesting 
tone,  and  her  bright  laughing  eye  looked  like  that  of  a  wild  gazelle ; 
"I  am  always  afraid  of  giving  myself  heiress-airs,  and  have  not, 
therefore,  done  many  things  that  I  should  have  liked  to  do ;  but  to- 
day I  have  really  indulged  myself  in  a  whim!" 

The  carriage  continued  rumbling  and  jolting  over  some  very 
indifferent  road,  while  Beatrice  still  held  the  check-string,  and  Lady 
Anne  laughingly  grasped  her  hand  so  as  to  prevent  her  drawing  it. 
Still  she  seemed  deferring  her  promised  explanation,  till  at  length 
the  earnestness  with  which  Beatrice  requested  to  be  enlightened 
obliged  her  to  speak,  which  she  did  now  with  some  little  trepida- 
tion, though  still  in  agonies  of  suppressed  laughter. 

"  This  is  entirely  a  plan  of  my  own,  and  Father  Eustace's !  Not 
another  mortal  knows  of  it.  We  shall  be  back  in  two  days ;  but  I 
felt  sure,  if  you  had  Prince  Houssein's  glass,  you  would  like  a  sin- 
gle peep  into ,  where  I  am  going.  You  have  twice  contuma- 
ciously refused  to  come  with  me,  and  see  my  darling,  Miss  Turton, 
take  the  veil ;  but  I  was  resolute  all  the  time  that  you  shall.  Yea- 
terday  I  wrote  to  tell  '  Aunt  Edith '  that  you  are  accompanying  mu 
to  Inverness,  on  particular  business,  and  Father  Eustace  undertook 
himself  to  deliver  my  note.  Now,  pray  do  not  look  so  scared  !  you 
are  as  safe  with  me  as  any  mummy  in  a  glass-case.  We  have 
Father  Ambrose  on  the  dicky  behind,  and  Father  Eustace  follows 
to-morrow.  How  speechless  vou  are  with  astonishment.  Well 
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it  certainly  is  an  odd  elopement  of  mine,  to  kidnap  you,  and  set  off 
myself  with  such  an  escort." 

Beatrice  was  too  much  overwhelmed  with  really  indignant  asto- 
nishment to  articulate  another  word,  but  her  eyes  spoke  volumes 
pf  most  vexatious  perplexity,  while  her  colour  went  and  came,  her 
heart  beat  almost  audibly,  and  she  actually  gasped  for  breath. 
Still  the  chariot  rolled  rapidly  on,  the  driver  frantically  cracked  his 
whip,  and  Lady  Anne  lay  back  in  her  carriage  laughing  in  a  perfect 
agony  oi'  delight,  which  was  renewed  every  time  she  glanced 
round,  with  brimming  eyes  and  quivering  dimples,  at -her  startled 
and  most  unwilling  companion. 

"  Lady  Anne,''  remonstrated  Beatrice,  with  gentle  firmness,  "  I 
cannot  go  to  witness  a  scene  revolting  to  my  whole  feelings  and 
principles!  It  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  my  best  friend  on  earth, 
Lady  Edith,  that  influences  me,  though  that  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
my  chief  guide  on  every  occasion, — but  indeed,  Lady  Anne,  my  own 
heart  and  conscience  forbid." 

"  Never  mind  what  they  forbid  !  as  Father  Eustace  says,  we  have 
no  right  to  consult  either.  He  would  soon  relieve  you  of  all  that 
trouble,  therefore  now  you  must  monte  en  croupe,  el  gallope  avec 
moi" 

"  Impossible !  I  would  rather  hire  that  man  breaking  stones  on 
the  road,  to  roll  me  back  on  his  truck,  with  his  plaid  to  keep  me 
dry,  than  trust  myself  in  a  convent.  How  do  I  know  that  they 
will  ever  let  me  out? 

"  '  Will  you  come  into  my  parlour  ?' 

Said  the  spider  to  the  fly  ; 
'  No,  thank  you,  sir,  I  really  feel 
No  curiosity  !'  " 

"  It  is  too  late  now  to  stop,"  replied  Lady  Anne  in  a  tone  of 
good-humoured  wilfulness.  "  You  lost  a  whole  mile  in  staring  with 
astonishment  at  me,  instead  of  pulling  the  string.  No !  we  are 
miles  and  miles  on  the  road  now.  I  never  let  myself  be  overruled, 
especially  in  my  own  carriage,  and  my  ill  used  prisoner  will  be 
clever  indeed  if  she  escapes  me,  till  I  bring  her  back  on  Saturday." 

"  How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing  as  this  ?"  exclaimed  Bea- 
trice in  real  distress. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it !  The  whole  credit  belongs  to  Father 
Eustace,  who  really  has  a  great  kindness  for  you,  and  who  thought 
the  change  of  scene  would  do  you  good.  Nothing  does  people  so 
much  good  as  an  agreeable  surprise  sometimes !"  replied  Lady 
Anne,  with  an  incorrigible  laugh.  "  It  should  be  put  down,  as  your 
admirer  Lord  lona  says,  in  every  Doctor's  prescription.  There,, 
what  a  beautiful  colour  has  rushed  into  your  face!  No  rose  could 
vie  with  it.  Now  do  join  the  '  'Tis-wefl-its-no-worse  school.'  Be 
comfortable." 

Beatrice  leaned  though tful.y  back  in  the  carriage,  more  perplexed 
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than  she  had  ever  expected  to  be  in  her  life ;  while  Lady  Anne  rat- 
tled on  with  apparent  heedlessness.  "  There  never  will  or  can  be 
a  better  opportunity  for  you  to  see  a  nun  make  her  profession,  and 
every  intelligent  person  should  see  everything  in  life  once.  Half 
my  pleasure  on  this  occasion  is  in  your  astonishment.  I  am  serving 
you  against  your  will :  for  on  we  go,  without  drawing  bridle  now, 
to  Inverness." 

"  Lady  Anne  !  Will  nothing  ever  take  the  mischief  out  of  your 
odd,  elfish,  ridiculous  spirit?  I  cannot  leave  Aunt  Edith  so  unex- 
pectedly, and  enter  such  a  scene,  among  persons  that  I  consider  reli- 
giously insane,"  said  Beatrice,  very  seriously.  "  I  would  as  willingly 
accompany  Mr.  Green  in  his  balloon.  It  is  quite  impossible." 

"Well,  I  positively  promise  you  never  to  do  anything  that  is 
quite  impossible !  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  do  absolute  impossibili- 
ties,— indeed,  there  are  in  this  world  none  :  the  family  is  extinct," 
answered  Lady  Anne,  with  a  pouting  smile  of  good-humoured 
defiance,  and  afterwards  talking  on  so  volubly,  that  to  interrupt  her 
was  obviously  impracticable — "  What  a  sight  this  will  be  for  us 
both !  I  never  saw  the  ceremony  of  a  nun  taking  the  veil,  though 
I  am  so  soon  to  act  the  principal  part  in  such  a  scene  myself.  I  do 
long  for  the  day  !  Miss  Turton's  dress  is  only  to  be  of  Honiton 
lace,  but  mine  shall  be  Brussels,  and  such  a  perfect  love  of  a 
wreath — myrtle  and  orange  flowers !  Miss  Turton  wished  me  to 
have  jessamine,  like  her  own,  but  by  that  time  I  hope  tq  have  real 
conservatory  orange-blossoms,  as  the  perfume  is  so  delicious.  My 
bouquet  is  already  bespoke  from  Covent  Garden  market.  Father 
Eustace  has  taken  such  a  kind  interest  in  it." 

"They  adorn  you  with  flowers  for  the  sacrifice !"  said  Beatrice,  a 
sudden  emotion  of  pity  banishing,  for  the  moment,  every  feeling  of 
personal  resentment  at  the  strange  manosuvre  practised  upon  her  ; 
"but  your  happiness  will  fade  as  rapidly  and  as  surely  as  your 
orange-blossoms.  Miss  Turton  talked  grandly  about  giving  up  the 
world  for  pleasures  unmingled  with  earthly  dross ;  but,  being  so 
much  older  than  you,  she  has  thirty  years  less  to  deplore  her  mis- 
take in.  I  would  as  willingly  have  gone  to  see  the  bride  of  the 
mistletoe-bough  step  into  her  chest,  as  to  see  you  take  the  wrong 
veil ;  but  Miss  Turton  has  had  more  time  to  look  before  she 


;  True,"  interrupted  Lady  Anne,  with  a  heedless  laugh  ;  "  she  has 
lived  in  a  whirlpool  of  society  and  amusements,  till  her  hair  has 
grown  very  grey ;  she  detests  all  her  relations,  therefore  she  does 
not  mind  forsaking  them ;  and  she  never  continued  any  friendship 
with  any  one  except  myself  for  more  than  two  months.  Miss  Tur- 
ton *  mopes  for  convents,  because  earth's  grapes  are  sour.'  Such 
admirers  as  might  fall  to  her  share  now  would  probably  be  old,  ugly, 
and  vulgar,  with  no  better  home  to  offer  her  than  a  Iroisieme  garret, 
with  nothing  per  annum,  or  a  little  damp,  rheumatic  cottage,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  of  sweetbriars.  How  different  that  insignifi- 
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cant  fate  would  be  from  what  I  shall  perhaps  resign — Cairngorum 
Castle  and  Sir  Allan  McAlpine !" 

These  last  words  seemed  to  have  sprung  to  the  lips  of  Lady 
Anne  almost  unconsciously  ;  for,  after  she  became  aware  of  having 
uttered  them,  a  flood  of  scarlet  dyed  her  cheeks,  and  she  turned 
hurriedly  away  to  look  at  her  ebony  beads,  saying,  as  if  her  whole, 
heart  were  occupied  with  the  subject,  "  My  rosary  will  be  splendid ! 
It  is  presented  by  the  lady  abbess  of  St.  Ignatia, — such  a  charming, 
never-to-be-sufficiently  loved  and  trusted  person." 

"  The  former  abbess  of  that  convent  disappeared  very  unaccounta- 
bly, did  she  not  ? "  asked  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  mysterious  awe. 
"  One  never  knows,  in  these  altered  times,  what  to  believe,  because 
the  Jesuits  purposely  circulate  stories  against  themselves,  to  have  a 
pretext  for  afterwards  publicly  contradicting  them.  An  apostate 
Protestant  clergyman  will  spread  a  report  that  he  is  returning  to 
our  Church,  merely  that  he  may  bring  his  forgotten  name  into 
notice  again,  and  publish  some  mischievous  letter  to  say  that  he 
never  knew  happiness  before  he  went  to  Rome.  By  such  means, 
when  people  hear  a  true  story,  they  remember  some  tkat  turned 
out  false ;  and,  in  the  general  confusion  so  skilfully  created,  men 
tire  of  crediting  actual  facts." 

"Then  you  really  are  a  believer  in  buried-alive  nuns,  and  in 
rebellious  novices  being  often  shut  up  as  mad  ?" 

"  Of  course !  and  you  were  born  yesterday,  Lady  Anne,  if  you 
do  not  know  that  such  things  really  do  occur,"  replied  Beatrice, 
boldly.  *'No  on^  doubts,  I  believe,  about  the  young  orphan-heiress 
at  Friburg,  who  was  persuaded,  some  years  ago,  by  a  Jesuit  con- 
fessor to  take  the  veil.  No  more  was  heard  of  "her  during  fourteen 
years,  when  a  public  investigation  became  called  for :  search  was 
made,  and  this  poor  girl  was  found  lying  upon  filthy  straw  in  a  damp 
cellar,  with  such  food  beside  her  as  was  unfit  for  the  lowest  animal. 
If  you  once  disappear  within  the  walls  of  St.  Ignatia,  Lady  Anne, 
giving  up  your  name,  and  losing  your  identity,  who  on  earth  can 
ever  afterwards  release  you  from  the  tyranny  of  men,  and  from 
their  vices  ?  Do  you  never  imagine  the  possibility  of  being  utterly 
and  entirely  deceived  ?" 

"  You  were  born  to  set  everything  to  rights  in  this  world,  and 
you  seem  deeply  read  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  romances,"  observed  Lady 
Anne,  laughing  heartily.  "  My  dear  Miss  Farinelli,  you  really  will 
bring  on  a  fit  of  the  horrors !  I  see  your  hair  rising  on  end  with 
consternation,  and  you  must  have  it  smoothed  down  again.  Make 
your  mind  quite  easy ;  for  Father  Eustace  has  by  this  time,  I  hope, 
given  bail  to  Lady  Edith  for  your  re-appearance  on  Saturday  in  her 
little,  dull  old  Protestant  home;  so  fear  nothing." 

"  Lady  Anne,  I  cannot  consent  to  be  caged  in  that  abhorred  con- 
vent for  a  single  night — no,  not  for  an  hour !"  replied  Beatrice 
turning  her  clear,  steadfast  eye  towards  her  laughing  companion. 
"  Those  who  would  shun  a  fox  do  not  enter  his  den.  How  do  I 
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know  that  they  will  ever  k-t  mo  out?  If  you  were  taking  me  to  a 
lunatic-asylum,  I  should  know  that  twice  a-year  the  law  reaches  to 
its  inmost  recesses,  and  I  should  be  set  at  liberty,  as  being  entitled 
to  breathe  the  free  air;  but  if,  by  force  or  fraud,  I  once  became  a 
'sister  Bridget,'  or  'sister  Agnes,'  then  who  on, earth  has  any  right 
or  power  to  rescue  me,  if  I  were  thrown  into  a  damp,  cobwebbed, 
subterranean  cell,  in  cold  and  darkness,  on  the  pretext,  perhaps, 
that  I  was  insane,  and  kept  there  till  I  died  ?  Father  Eustace  may 
perhaps  never  even  tell  Lady  Edith  exactly  where  to  look  for  me ; 
and  how  then  am  I  ever  to  escape  ]" 

Lady  Anne  looked  for  a  moment  startled  and  perplexed,  and 
then  added,  very  seriously,  "  Miss  Farinelli,  if  this  were  my  death- 
oath,  I  could  assure  you,  that  not  for  a  minute,  or  half  a  minute, 
shall  you  be  detained  here  after  Saturday.  But  are  you  not 
ashamed  of  liking  that  weary  world  so  well  as  to  return  to  it?" 

"  No  more  ashamed  than  1  would  be  of  wishing  to  awake  from 
a  feverish  dream,"  replied  Beatrice.-  "And  I  shall  say  to  Father 
Eustace  when  we  meet — 

"  '  Come  tell  me,  monk,  about  yonr  magic  gardens, 
Where  not  a  stringy  head  of  kale  is  cut, 
But  breeds  a  vision  or  a  revelation.'  " 

Meanwhile  nothing  ever  was  further  from  the  intentions  of 
Father  Eustace  than  to  enlighten  Lady  Edith  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Beatrice.  His  promise  to  Lady  Anne,  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately deliver  her  note,  clearly  militated  against  the  interests  of  his 
church,  and  therefore,  of  course,  on  no  account  was  it  to  be  per- 
formed. Lady  Edith  had,  in  fact,  (as  he  argued  to  himself,)  no 
legal  right  whatever,  any  more  than  himself,  over  a  foundling  such 
as  Beatrice  ;  and,  seeing  that  it  would  particularly  suit  his  purposes 
to  detain  Miss  Farinelli  some  time  in  the  convent,  he  resolved  that 
she  should  there  remain. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  pacify  Lady  Anne,  when  she  discovered 
that  her  friendship  had  been  made  the  means  of  entrapping  Beatrice 
more  seriously  than  she  ever  intended ;  but  Father  Eustace  knew 
his  own  power  over  those  who  had  once  confessed  to  him,  and 
moreover,  he  knew  so  well  all  the  little  weak  sides  of  his  lively, 
heedless  penitent,  that  ho  felt  a  pleasant  consciousness  of  being 
able  to  manage  her  perfectly.  Whatever  she  said  or  thought,  how- 
ever, his  great  mind  was  made  up  that  the  convent  of  St.  Ignatia 
should  be  a  prison  to  Beatrice  as  long  as  he  could,  by  fair  means 
or  very  doubtful  ones,  keep  her  in  captivity  there :  as  he  had  very- 
important  reasons  of  his  own  why,  during  the  few  remaining  days 
or  hours  of  Lord  Eaglescairn's  life,  she  should  be  kept  from  the 
possibility  of  seeing  the  dying  peer. 

^  Lady  Edith  rose  that  day  with  a  delightful  consciousness  that  the 
time  had  come  on  which  it  was  promised  that  Beatrice  should  be 
restored  to  her  old,  cheerful,  well-beloved  home :  and  it  was  a 
morning  of  glorious  beauty.  The  blue  mountains  were  lighted  up 
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on  their  dark  precipitous  sides  with  patches  of  sunshine — the  trees 
were  putting  out  their  early  leaves, — it  was  a  perfect  flower-show 
among  the  crocuses,  and  a  musical  festival  among  the  birds. 

Lady  Edith  was  in  a  most  unusual  fidget  of  happiness.  The 
day  was  to  be  a  perfect  jubilee  of  felicity  at  Heatherbrae,  therefore 
,she  gave  a  holiday  to  her  school,  an  additional  watering  to  her 
geraniums,  and  a  double  feed  to  her  poultry.  She  adorned  Bea- 
trice's writing-table  with  the  choicest  flowers,  and  ordered  tea  to  be 
brought  up  the  instant  her  welcome  guest  arrived.  She  stirred  the 
sulky  slumbering  fire  into  its  brightest  blaze,  drew  up  all  the 
blinds,  and  lighted  up  her  own  countenance  with  smiles  of  antici- 
pated joy.  It  was  impossible  to  read,  and  even  work  was  too 
sedentary  for  the  renewed  animation  of  her  spirits,  and  she  wan- 
dered as  anxiously  from  window  to  window  as  a  disappointed 
sportsman  on  a  rainy  day.  Hours  rolled  heavily  away, — oh,  how 
heavily !  She  paced  up  and  clown  her  little  garden  with  anxious 
restlessness  which  could  not  repose,  listening  with  intense  eager- 
ness to  every  distant  sound,  and  mistaking  every  noise  for  the  roll 
of  carriage-wheels. 

"Anne,  sister  Anne,"  did  not  look  out  more  in  vain,  however,  than 
Lady  Edith  that  day,  who  was  not  even  rewarded  by  seeing  a  cloud 
of  dust  on  the  road.  Hours  passed  on  ;  but  Lady  "Edith,  still  san- 
guine, smiled  at  her  own  impatience,  and  thought  Lady  Eaglescairn 
had  delayed  sending  Beatrice  till  she  took  her  own  airing,  and  could 
bring  her  young  guest,  according  to  promise,  home. 

Evening  closed  in,  and  twilight  had  darkened  into  night :  but  still 
Lady  Edith  would  not  allow  herself  to  suspect  that  Beatrice  could 
have  been  prevailed  on  to  disappoint  her  without  even  a  message  to 
state  the  reason ;  therefore  the  endless  day  was  followed  by  an  end- 
less evening  of  frustrated  hope,  during  which  every  sound  seemed 
to  her  listening  ear  like  the  roll  of  carriage-wheels.  Hope  deferred 
had  made  the  heart  of  Lady  Edith  sick  indeed ;  but  when  twelve 
o'clock  struck,  every  sanguine  promise  she  had  made  to  herself  of 
Beatrice  at  last  appearing,  died  out :  she  therefore  retired  to  rest 
with  a  consoling  resolution  to  visit  Eaglescairn  Castle  early  next 
morning,  and  there  to  reclaim  the  beloved  child  of  her  adoption.  • 

Lady  Edith's  whole  spirit  was  now  on  lire  with  a  just  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  evidently  endeavouring  to  make 
a  final  division  between  herself  and  her  beloved  Beatrice,  in  whose 
affection  she  felt  the  most  unalterable  confidence.  This  feeling 
composed  her  mind,  so  that  she  had  fallen  iuto  a  slumber,  disturbed 
and  agitated,  but  still  in  some  degree  refreshing,  when  she  was  sud- 
denly awakened  about  three  in  the  morning  by  a  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels  grinding  along  the  gravel,  immniiately  below  her  window 
Springing  out  of  bed,  she  eagerly  opened  the  sash,  looked  joyfully 
out,  and  seeing  Lady  Eaglescairn's  chariot  close  beneath,  she  told 
the  coachman  to  wait  there  as  she  would  summon  her  servants  to 
admit  Miss  Farinelli.  Not  a  doubt  crossed  Her  mind  that  Beatrice 
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was  there,  though  she  wondered  much  not  to  hear  her  voice  in 
reply,  and  she  was  about  to  close  the  casement  when  a,  groom,  who 
accompanied  the  carriage,  rapidly  dismounted  from  the  box,  and 
respectfully  touching  his  hat  as  he  hurried  up  to  the  window,  said — • 

"  We  are  come  to  fetch  Lady  Edith  Tremorne.  Not  a  moment 
is  to  be  lost !  A  lady  at  the  Castle  is  dying !  Dr.  Mclndre  says 
she  has  scarcely  an  hour  to  live.  I  was  desired  to  say  that  her  last 
wish  is  to  see  Lady  Edith." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  Tell  me  who.  Speak  !  oh,  speak  at  once !  Is  it 
Miss  Farinelli  ?"  asked  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  piercing  anguish  ; 
"  in  mercy,  tell  me  the  worst." 

"  I  heard  no  more,  Madam  !  All  was  hurry  and  terror  at  the  Cas- 
tle. My  orders  were  sent  to  the  stable  peremptory.  I  was  off  in 
two  seconds!  They  said  that  the  lady  would  be  dead  before 
morning." 

Lady  Edith,  with  trembling  hands,  threw  on  what  seemed  neces- 
sary for  her  drive,  and  before  she  had  time  to  think  another  thought, 
was  already  in  the  carriage  at  full  speed  to  Eaglescairn,  without  a 
momentary  doubt  that  it  was  her  own  beloved  Beatrice  to  whom 
she  now  hastened  with  the  speed  of  thought,  and  respecting  whose 
recovery  from  some  sudden  illness,  the  doctor  seemed  by  the 
groom's  account  absolutely  to  despair. 

When  she  arrived  at  the'  door  Lady  Edith  was  hurried  by  a  clus- 
ter of  agitated  servants  from  the  carriage  up-stairs  to  a  bed-room. 
There  the  shutters  were  closed,  the  room  darkened,  the  curtains 
drawn,  and  a  crowd  of  silent  attendants  stood  around,  many  with 
handkerchiefs  at  their  faces  evidently  in  tears,  others  with  a  look  of 
solemn  awe,  but  all  too  much  overwhelmed  to  speak.  Lady  Edith 
glanced  nervously  around,  hurried  forward  to  the  bed,  drew  aside 
the  curtain,  looked  at  the  dying  countenance  within,  and  giving  a 
sigh  of  infinite  relief  fell  forward,  almost  fainting,  on  the  bed. 

"  Hark  !  to  the  hurried  question  of  despair, 
'Where  is  my  child?' — an  echo  answers  '  Where  ?'  " 

Byron. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"  Cross  that  threshold,  and  you  are  in  a  strange  country — a  country  which 
laughs  at  all  your  laws.  What,  then,  are  their  laws  ?  That  is  not  known. 
What  we  do  certainly  know — what  is  not  attempted  to  be  disguised — is 
this  :  that  the  barbarous  discipline  of  the  middle  ages  still  reigns,  and  is  still 
practised  there.  But  how  are  these  chastisements  administered?  Who 
regulates  the  number  of  blows  ?  What  must  be  the  nature  of  the  passion- 
ate and  capricious  dominion  of  woman  over  woman,  when  she  is  displeased 
with  her  !  An  ugly  woman  ruling  over  a  lovely  one — an  old  one  over  a 
young.  One  dare  not  think  of  it !" — MICHELET,  Du  Pritre,  p.  287. 

HALF  in  jest,  and  more  than  half  in  earnest,  Lady  Anne  would 
take  no  denial,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  carrying  Beatrice,  a  very 
much  astonished  recruit  and  in  a  ferment  of  vexation,  to  the  convent 
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of  St.  Ignatia,  though  the  unwilling  captive  continued  earnestly 
protesting  against  having  been  brought  on  this  unexpected  excursion 
at  all,  and  her  heart  certainly  did  sink  within  her  when  Beatrice  saw 
the  iron  gate  of  the  convent  close  with  a  loud  and  sudden  clang  that 
reverberated  through  the  long  aisles  and  vaulted  cloisters,  when  the 
rusty  iron  chain  was  pulled,  which  swung  beside  the  door. 

"  Well !"  said  Lady  Anne,  laughing  triumphantly  at  her  own 
felicitous  experiment,  "  since  you  have  at  last  yielded,  must  I  now 
beg  your  pardon?" 

"  You  should  do  nothing  from  morning  tiil  night  but  beg  my 
pardon,"  replied  Beatrice  good-humouredly,  smiling;  "I  feel  as  if 
rushing  up  to  a  forlorn  hope.  Every  minute  will  be  a  misery  to  me 
that  I  remain  among  those  female  Jesuits,  who  are  sworn  to  a  sys- 
tem of  mutual  betrayal, — who  are  bound  to  repress  every  affectionate 
impulse,  every  generous  attachment,  and  to  lead  a  poor  mechanical 
existence  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Each  of  them 
is  a  mere  spiritual  clock,  wound  up  by  the  priest,  and  made  to  go 
or  to  stop  as  he  pleases,  and  even  to  go  wrong  if  such  be  his  will. 
You  may  laugh,  Lady  Anne, — anybody  can  laugh;  but  I  cannot 
respect  one  who  is  so  circumstanced,  or  willingly  associate  with  her." 

"The  horse  that  goes  round  blindfold  grinds  the  corn  best,"  said 
Lady  Anne,  oracularly ;  "  you  and  I  should  neither  think  nor  act 
nor  read  for  ourselves  when  we  can  have  a  living  master  like  Father 
Eustace  to  tell  us  better  than  any  book  what  we  should  do.  Now 
be  so  kind  as  not  to  kill  me  with" that  look." 

The  hollow  crash  of  the  convent-bell  at  this  moment  attracted 
the  attention  of  Beatrice,  who  glanced  round  a  building — the  solemn 
dulness  of  which  actually  made  her  yawn.  The  high  wall  which 
surrounded  it  had  a  mysterious,  sombre,  distrustful  aspect,  the  heavy 
sullen-looking  gates  seemed  as  if  borrowed  from  a  gaol,  the  grate 
of  punched  iron,  was  like  that  of  a  larder  for  meat,  and  the  small 
riveted  iron  lattices,  from  which  nothing  could  be  seen,  were  like 
those  of  a  sepulchre.  "  It  would  be  a  sad,  even  if  it  were  a  respec- 
table death,  to  be  shut  in  there  for  life !"  exclaimed  Beatrice  mus- 
ingly, while  she  heard  the  creaking  and  sliding  of  a  huge  bolt ;  "  you 
have  brought  me  here,  Lady  Anne,  therefore  you  must  let  me  say 
what  I  think,  that  you  could  more  easily  persuade  me  I  am  paralytic, 
and  cannot  use  my  limbs,  than  that  my  intellects  should  be  bandaged 
up  as  useless  and  never  exercised." 

The  attendant  now  drew  aside  a  heavy  curtain  of  dark  cloth,  and 
the  ladies  were  ushered  into  a  hall  lined  with  oak,  and  paved  with 
stone,  containing  no  furniture  except  a  black  marble  table,  bearing 
a  large  gilt  crucifix. 

The  reception-room  into  which  Lady  Anne  and  Beatrice  were 
next  ushered  had,  like  the  rest,  a  double  grating,  and  exhibited  an 
air  of  stiff  propriety,  or  as  Lady  Anne  whispered,  an  old-maidish 
appearance,  like  the  company-room  at  a  finishing  London  boarding- 
school,  and  tables  were  set  all  round  for  the  work  of  the  nuns, 
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which  was  displayed,  with  the  prices  ticketed  as  at  a  fancy  fair,  to 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  door  soon  after  their 
arrival  opened  to  admit  a  numerous  procession  of  the  sisterhood, 
come  to  welcome  Lady  Anne,  while  they  all  assumed  what  is  part 
ol  the  full-dress  worn  by  nuns  for  such  occasions,  an  artificial 
vivacity,  most  fatiguing  to  behold. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  de  Pazzio  wished  her  nuns  to  be  "  as  uncul- 
tivated  as  the  wild  deer,"  and  those  in  this  convent  seemed  very 
much  on  her  model,  for  the  object  of  popery  is  to  wither  up  all 
female  intellect.  As  they  all  clustered  eagerly  round  Lady  Anne, 
Beatrice  thought  she  had  never  seen  so  many  pallid  cheeks,  vacant 
countenances,  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  attenuated  figures.  The  senior 
nun,  "  sister  Martha,"  seemed  to  be  smiler-general  for  all  the  others, 
as  she  generally  led  on  the  little  pantomime  of  pretended  cheerful- 
ness, with  a  smile  stereotyped  on  her  lips,  and  the  rest,  who  fol- 
lowed her  lead,  filled  up  the  picture  to  perfection,  thus  assuming 
the  full-dress  for  inspection  days.  The  Mother  Superior,  who  had 
been  occupied  in  opening  letters  addressed  to  the  nuns  and  boarders, 
and  in  intercepting  several  which  were  not  to  go,  now  entered  last, 
and  as  she  paid  her  stately  compliments  to  Lady  Anne,  Beatrice, 
with  a  start  of  astonishment,  recognised  in  the  Abbess  of  St.  Ignatia 
the  ubiquitous  Mrs.  Lorraine. 

With  her  hands  buried  under  the  folds  of  her  long  serge  dress, 
and  distinguished  from  the  nuns  only  by  a  heavy  gold  cross,  the 
Lady  Abbess  made  a  deep  curtsy  to  Beatrice,  her  eyes  so  fastened 
to  the  ground  that  she  quite  lost  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  start  of 
utter  amazement  with  which  her  young  guest  contemplated  this 
new  metamorphosis.  Once  in  her  life  Beatrice  had  seen  a  pantomime 
performed  at  Inverness,  and  when  Grimaldi,  acting  the  Indian  juggler, 
swallowed  a  sword,  so  that  the  point  came  out  behind,  she  felt^some 
degree  of  astonishment,  but  that  was  nothing  to  the  amazement 
with  which  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  in  this  new 
character  had  filled  her  almost  incredulous  mind.  For  a  moment 
their  mutual  gaze  was  steadfast  and  earnest.  At  length  in  a  calm 
measured  voice,  without  any  change  of  colour  or  of  a  single  feature, 
Mrs.  Lorraine  said, — "You  are  welcome  at  last,  my  daughter,  into 
a  house  where  your  presence  has  long  been  desired.  Here  all  sin 
and  frivolity  are  shut  out,  and  you  have  nothing  but  quiet  for  mind 
and  body.  Not  even  a  temptation  can  assail  the  peaceful  unity  of 
my  children  and  their  pious  exercises." 

"  Mrs.  Lorraine,  we  have  known  each  other  long,"  said  Bf  ^trice, 
with  a  calm  intelligent  smile,  "  and  you  know  that  I  would  think 
religion  mere  child's  play  if  all  its  awful  difficulties  and  deep  respon- 
sibilities could  be  overcome  by  merely  building  ourselves  round 
with  a  stone  wall.  It  is  the  battle  within  ourselves,  not  the  battle 
around  us,  that  causes  the  fatal  difficulty  in  obtaining  peace,  and  I 
«hall  remain  but  a  very  few  hours  in  your  Agapemone  here,  where 
I  have  been  brought  contrary  to  my  own  wishes." 
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With  a  look  of  benevolent  pity  at  Beatrice,  and  heaving  a  sigh 
which  might  have  driven  a  ship  from  its  moorings,  and  went  into  a 
second  and  third  edition  immediately,  the  Abbess  turned  away  with 
Lady  Anne,  leaving  Beatrice  to  follow  them  into  the  recreation-room 
and  garden  with  sister  Martha,  one  of  the  most  trusted  nuns  in  the 
establishment,  but  in  the  confusion  of  meeting  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Lorraine 
had  forgotten,  apparently,  to  warn  sister  Martha  that  their  young 
visitor  was  a  heretic,  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house. 

Sister  Martha  was  evidently  a  person  of  the  narrowest  intellect, 
and  of  very  uncultivated  faculties,  who  had  read  little  and  thought 
less ;  but  she  nevertheless  overflowed  with  abundance  of  on-for-ever 
small  talk,  and  seemed  glad  that  it  now  found  an  outlet  with  one 
whom  she  evidently  mistook  for  a  convert.  When  Beatrice,  after 
the  Abbess  was  at  a  distance,  heard  the  outburst  of  flimsy  nonsense 
which  proceeded  from  sister  Martha,  she  could  scarcely  wonder, 
taking  this  as  indeed  a  fair  specimen  of  the  nun  species,  that  there 
was  only  a  majority  of  one,  in  the  council  of  Cardinals  which  voted 
that  women  have  souls. 

Sister  Martha  in  her  determined  endeavour  to  appear  happy  burst 
out  several  times  into  fits  of  unaccountable  laughter,  and  talked  on 
without  ceasing  about  the  apparitions  that  had  been  seen  in  the 
convent,  the  miracles  performed  there,  and  the  meritorious  penances 
undergone  by  the  sisterhood.  "  I  had  to  chew  a  piece  of  window- 
glass  into  a  fine  powder  yesterday,"  she  whispered  confidentially, 
"  in  expiation  for  having  rinsed  my  teeth  with  water  before  going  to 
Communion,  as  nothing  must  enter  the  mouth  previously." 

"  Yet  does  not  St.  Paul  find  fault  with  the  Corinthians" for  coming 
hungry  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  say, — '  Have  ye  not  houses  to 
eat  and  to  drink  in  ?' "  replied  Beatrice ;  "  surely  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  brushing  your  own  teeth." 

"  Nothing  is  mine.  We  never  say  my,  or  mine,  of  anything.  All 
is  in  common, — all  is  ours,  nothing  mine." 

Beatrice  could  not  but  smile  at  this  idea,  that  even  the  teeth  in 
her  head  were  not  sister  Martha's  own  property,  but  she  began  to 
think  it  was  pretty  near  the  truth  as  to  the  use  she  might  make  of 
them,  when  told  that  the  poor  nun  had  on  the  previous  day  been 
allowed  no  dinner,  as  a  penance  for  talking  without  leave,  except 
the  apple  parings  from  the  Superior's  own  dessert,  which  she  had 
to  receive  thankfully  on  her  knees.  Sister  Martha  pointed  out  that 
over  the  door  of  each  cell  stood  an  inscription  containing  but  one 
word,  to  express  the  character  of  each  nun  who  selected  it  for  her 
motto.  Over  that  intended  for  Miss  Turton,  was  "  Mortificazione !" 

"  I  know  no  more  of  Latin  than  your  parrot,  if  you  have  one," 
continued  sister  Martha,  confidentially,  "  but  I  can  translate  the 
motto  over  mine,  *  Charitas.'  " 

The  last  notes  of  a  chant  were  dying  away  in  the  distance,  when 
.he  chapel  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  a  procession  of  girls  passed 
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out  close  to  Beatrice.  These  young  novices  had  each  her  hands 
crossed  over  her  breast  and  concealed  in  large  white  cuffs,  and  her 
eyes  fastened  on  the  ground,  while  they  all  walked  with  a  slow 
tragedy-step,  and  whimpered  out  litanies  in  Lai  in,  bowing  as  they 
passed  before  a  little  chapel,  or  baby-house  of  glass,  containing  a 
waxen  image  of  their  patron  saint.  The  smallest  irregularity  in 
this  childish  ceremony  was  punished  as  a  serious  crime,  therefore  it 
was  with  an  air  of  most  anxious  circumspection  that  one  of  the  poor 
disastrous-looking  girls  carried  an  image  of  St.  Bridget — a  very 
hideous  one,  as  if  it  had  been  her  own  favourite  doll,  and  the  other 
little  girls  followed  with  a  perfect  pantheon  of  idols,  rosaries,  blessed 
beads,  medals,  and  relics. 

"  There !"  whispered  sister  Martha,  in  a  tone  of  confidential 
secrecy,  for  she  had  a  ten-gossip  power,  "  those  are  the  girls  edu- 
cated here  to  act  elsewhere  as  Protestant  governesses.  Our  novices 
receive  first-rate  tuition  with  board  and  lodging  for  30/.,  therefore 
they  can  afford  to  take  situations  at  such  a  perfect  nothing  of  a 
salary,  that  managing  mammas  are  enchanted  to'  get  music  and 
languages  taught  at  half-price,  without  venturing  to  make  very  strict 
inquiries  into  creeds  and  doctrines.  People  are  all  so  fond  of 
jobbing,  that  in  a  year  or  two,  these  Protestant  ladies  give  their 
protegees  a  most  flourishing  recommendation,  and  by  this  means 
they  are  started  in  life  without  a  suspicion  or  a  trace  of  our  teaching 
discoverable." 

"  How  perfectly  honest !"  muttered  Beatrice  to  herself,  "  and  how 
perfectly  Jesuitical." 

"  Our  pupils  have  a  dispenscition  to  attend  any  church,  and  to 
profess  any  creed  that  may  be  preferred  in  the  families  where  they 
serve,"  continued  sister  Martha,  delighted  to  hear  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice,  as  she  had  been  under  a  dispensation  of  unbroken  silence 
for  a  fortnight.  "  I  know  one  of  our  two  cleverest  novices  is  in  a 
Free  Church  Family  now.  She  is  not  suspected  to  have  ever 
entered  any  Established  Church,  and  one  of  our  favourite  pupils 
pretends  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Cavendish's  sermons.  The 
last  we  sent  out  is  most  confidentially  trusted  in  the  family  of  a  rich 
Quaker." 

"  But,"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  burning  with  indignation,  "have  they 
no  scruples  ?" 

"Of  course  not!  They  are  educated  on  purpose,  and  they  make 
the  sacrifice  of  enduring  such  people  for  the  sake  of  our  Church. 
Father  Eustace  gives  them  absolution  secretly  once  a  month,  when 
they  tell  him  all  that  is  said  in  these  houses  and  report  progress 
among  their  pupils.  The  plan  works  most  successfully  in  gaining 
a  supernatural  influence  over  the  rising  generation,  and  very  soon 
not  a  domestic  hearth  in  Britain  will  be  free  from  our  influence. 

"It  is  grand,"  said  sister  Martha,  pursuing  the  train  of  her  own 
thoughts,  "  to  be  one  in  so  great  a  scheme.  We  have  everything 
to  gain  by  proselyting,  and  nothing  to  lose.  Sir  Allan  McAlpine'a 
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conversion  will  be  10,000?.  n-year  to  our  community,  and  Lady 
Anne's  above  80,OOOZ.  That  is  very  encouraging!  Besides 
those  pupils  in  the  governess  department,  there  are  above  x'vo 
hundred  of  our  scholars  out  in  every  imaginable  capacity,  who  do 
our  work  well,  and  are  warranted  as 'perfect  treasures.'  Severn. 
are  in  booksellers'  shops  recommending  our  own  publications  as 
the  best  antidotes  to  Romanism ;  but  the  system  of  family  espios- 
age  answers  best,  therefore  we  go  out  as  Protestant  sick-nurses 
and  nursery-maids.  Several  act  the  part  of  being  converts  to  Pro- 
testantism, and  those  ladies  who  fancy  they  have  been  the  means 
of  converting  another,  are  so  flattered  at  their  own  success, 
that  they  often  afterwards  become  an  easy  prey  to  our  emissaries." 

Lady  Anne  having  now  joined  Beatrice,  without  the  Lady 
Abbess,  whispered  that  they  must  positively  make  sister  Martha 
lead  them  into  the  chapel,  where  one  of  the  nuns  was  about  to  be 
anathematized  for  eating  food  when  she  was  ordered  to  fast,  having 
been  detected  in  the  act  of  devouring  raw  vegetables,  like  any 
hungry  animal,  in  the  garden.  "I  can  almost  sympathise  with  the 
poor  thing,"  added  Lady  Anne.  "Formerly  food  was  to  me  like 
the  air  I  breathe,  that  never  occupied  my  thoughts  except  during 
the  minute  I  eat  it;  but  now,  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  gnawing 
agony  I  feel  at  times,  and  how  often  Father  Eustace  has  to  make 
me  do  penance  for  having  felt  a  craving  to  eat  buttered-toast  or 
even  a  bit  of  dry  bread." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Beatrice,  "  the  agonies  of  mind  endur- 
ed by  that  poor  young  Oxonian,  Froude,  who  killed  himself  with 
useless  austerities  for  imaginary  guilt  ?  One  sin  was  that  he  had 
wished  to  eat  a  morsel  of  cold  goose.  How  much  better  to  have 
satisfied  his  appetite  and  thought  no  more  about  it!" 

On  the  floor  of  the  chapel  a  black  cloth  had  been  carefully 
spread,  adorned  in  the  centre  with  a  white  cross,  and  the  smell  of 
medicated  incense  was  almost  intoxicating.  When  Lady  Anne 
stole  in,  followed  by  Beatrice,  the  candles  on  the  altar  were  at  that 
very  moment  extinguished  by  Father  Eustace,  who  was  pronouncing 
in  a  sepulchral  tone  before  a  glittering  crucifix,  as  if  his  tongue  was 
almost  frozen  with  horror,  a  long,  gloomy,  and  most  awful  ana- 
thema on  the  trembling  culprit,  a  young  nun  of  most  emaciated 
aspect,  after  which  he  raised  on  high  for  a  moment  the  lighted 
torch  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  he  dashed  on  the  ground  so  that 
the  flame  became  extinguished.  It  was  a  scene  most  exciting  to 
the  senses,  the  passions,  and  the  imaginations  of  unaccustomed 
persons,  but  the  nuns  began  immediately  counting  their  beads, 
and  looking  carelessly  around  them. 

Lady  Anne  and  sister  Martha,  with  a  thrill  of  horror,  left  the 
chapel,  passing  on  the  way  out  several  chests  which  stood  open  to 
receive  gifts.  They  were  followed  by  Beatrice,  who  felt  as  if  she 
had  witnessed  some  secret  Hindoo  rite  ;  and  when  they  were  walk 
ing  hurriedly  at  the  end  of  a  long  narrow  corridor  which  presented 
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a  most  chilling1,  forlorn,  and  desolate  aspect,  Lady  Anne  stopped  tc 
inquire  where  it  led  to. 

"  Nowhere,"  answered  sister  Martha,  evidently  as  anxious  as  a 
London  policeman  to  make  them  " move  on."  "That  passage  is 
quite  disused,  except  for  invalids,  when  we  have  any." 

The  speaker  looked  somewhat  confused,  and  was  impatiently 
hurrying  them  onwards,  when  Lady  Anne,  in  her  own  pretty  wilful 
way,  threw  her  arm  round  the  waist  of  Beatrice,  seized  her  hand, 
and  exclaimed  with  laughing  vivacity,  "  The  very  place  for  a  Polka !" 
Gaily  defying  sister  Martha  to  stop  her,  she  sung  a  lively  air,  and 
danced  off  with  Beatrice  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  corridor,  where 
leaning  on  a  closed  door,  laughing,  chatting,  and  breathless,  she 
looked  the  very  picture  of  beautiful  girlish  frolic  and  heedless  good- 
humour.  Scarcely,  however,  had  she  finished  a  jesting  remark  to 
Beatrice  on  the  evident  alarm  of  sister  Martha  at  this  unexpected 
escapade,  before  her  smiles  were  suddenly  banished  by  the  sound 
oi  a  low  deep  groan  which  evidently  proceeded  from  that  room  on 
the  door  of  which  they  were  leaning.  It  was  again  repeated  in  a 
tone  of  greater  anguish  than  before,  and  a  low  anxious  voice  was 
heard  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  trembling  apprehension  :  "  Do  I  once 
more  hear  the  voice  of  strangers?  oh,  help  a  wretched  prisoner! 
All  my  friends  believe  me  dead!  All  around  are  my  enemies! 
My  very  name  is  changed !  I  am  utterly  lost  and  forgotten !  Be 
generous  and  help  a  helpless  being!  Long  years  have  passed 
away,  and  still  I  am  here.  Give  information,  I  am  utterly  and 
hopelessly  crushed.  Oh,  let  me  be  released !" 

Lady  Anne  stood  petrified  with  horror,  while  Beatrice,  though 
trembling  and  aghast,  hurriedly  endeavoured  to  open  the  door,  which 
was  both  locked  and  barred.  Sister  Martha  now  flew  like  light- 
ning  to  seize  Beatrice  by  the  hand,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
agitation,  "Come  away,  or  she  may  burst  out  and  do  us  mischief!" 

rt  Sister  Martha,  you  lie  in  saying  so  ;  but  they  will  believe 
you,"  said  the  prisoner,  in  a  tone  of  heart-broken  despondency. 
"  Speak  one  kind  word  to  me,  strangers,  before  you  go !  Even  if  I 
am  mad,  say  you  pity  me.  I  have  forgotten  the  voice  of  sympathy, 
ard  would  be  comforted  by  hearing  it  once  again.  Death  alone 
can  release  me,  unless  you  do.  I  have  much  to  tell — secrets  that 
ought  not  to  die  with  me !" 

"  She  will  certainly  break  loose — she  has  done  so  often !"  ex- 
claimed sister  Martha,  affecting  the  terror  which  Beatrice,  who 
fixed  on  her  a  steady  penetrating  gaze,  perceived  she  did  not  really 
feel.  '*  Sister  Rachel  ought  to  be  in  a  strait  waistcoat.  You 
should  hear  her  battering  frantically  against  the  door,  as  she  will 
do,  with  all  the  strength  of  desperation  !  If  you  remain  here,  her 
hideous  language,  her  wild  discordant  shrieks,  and  her  threats  of 
vengeance,  would  make  you  thankful,  indeed,  to  me  for  taking  you 
away.  Come,  instantly  f" 

Lady  Anne,  pale  with  agitation,  and  shaking  in  every  lim  f 
12* 
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allowed  sister  Martha  to  lead  her  away,  and  Beatrice  having  man. 
aged  for  a  single  minute  to  elude  the  vigilant  eye  of  her  cicerone 
contrived  hurriedly  to  push  under  the  door  a  card,  on  which  she 
had  written  clandestinely  with  her  pencil  some  words  of  promise, 
of  sympathy,  and  of  consolation.  Beatrice  heard  a  deep  sob 
through  the  door  as  she  left  it  in  pursuit  of  her  companions,  and 
then  all  was  quiet  as  death,  while  her  little  manoauvre  had  been  so 
instantaneously  completed  that  no  one  could  guess  she  had  held 
any  communication  with  the  prisoner,  as  the  watchful  eye  of  sister 
Martha  was  chiefly  engrossed  by  Lady  Anne's  more  active  move- 
ments. 

"  It  is  much  better  for  our  poor  maniac,  and  for  every  one  else, 
that  this  unfortunate  sister  Rachel  should  be  tenderly  watched," 
observed  sister  Martha,  assuming  a  tone  of  composed  gentleness, 
and  of  most  contemptuous  pity ;  "  we  thus  prevent  her  doing  mis- 
chief to  herself  and  others,  in  body  and  soul." 

"  Yet  surely  the  most  wretched  maniac  might  have  friends  of 
former  arid  better  days  who  should  gain  access  to  her!"  said  Bea- 
trice hastily ;  but  seeing  sister  Martha  look  disconcerted  and  angry, 
she  at  once  resolved  to  hide  the  deep  interest  she  felt  in  this  soli- 
tary captive  until  circumstances  enabled  her  to  make  some  effort 
for  her  relief.  She  appeared,  therefore,  absorbed  in  contemplating 
the  red  centre  of  a  moss-rose  in  her  hand,  and  took  no  part  in  a 
dissertation  which  followed  between  sister  Martha  and  Lady  Anne, 
on  the  subject  of  lunacy  and  its  treatment,  believing  in  her  own 
mind  that  this  was  a  case  -ef  causing  insanity,  rather  than  of  curing 
it.  The  fervent  appeal  of  that  prisoner  for  help  still  rung  in  her 
ears,  and  should  not  be  in  vain ;  but  what  help  could  reach  any  one 
within  the  iron  bars  of  a  convent?  If  the  unfortunate  captive  had 
friends,  they  now  believed  her  dead ;  or  if  she  had  been  kidnapped 
into  this  den  unknown  to  them,  those  who  did  miss  her  might  vainly 
have  advertised  in  every  newspaper  throughout  Scotland,  every 
day  of  every  week  for  a  year,  for  no  inmate  of  that  prison-house 
would  have  betrayed  the  secret  of  where  she  was  incarcerated. 
Beatrice  thought  with  secret  emotions  of  sympathy  how  that  weary 
captive  must  have  devoured  her  tears  alone  lor  years  in  unknown 
imprisonment ;  and  as  these  thoughts  crowded  into  her  mind,  the 
whole  firmness  and  benevolence  of  her  nature  seemed  at  once 
roused  into  action.  Meanwhile,  though  making  a  flurried  endea- 
vour to  look  quite  unconcerned,  her  earnest  resolution  was  that  no 
stone  should  be  unturned  to  release,  with  Lady  Edith's  advice  and 
assistance,  the  object  of  her  profound  interest  and  anxious  sym- 
pathy. 

"  For  hers  had  been  the  fate  of  tjiose 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd  and  l>arr'd — forbidden  fare." 

"£ray  mention  nothing  of  what  you  have  seen,"  whispered  sister 
Martha,  very  earnestly.  "  You  know  in  our  order  we  all  assume 
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characteristic  names.  Mine  is  '  the  Mother  of  Charity,'  and  our  lady 
abbess  calls  herself  the  '  Mother  of  Mercy,'  but  she  caused  me  to  be 
frightfully  scourged  the  last  time  that  a  secret  was  discovered 
through  my  inadvertence.  I  am  in  general  cautious  to  excess  in 
speaking  to  any  one  about  anything ;  very  silent,  as  you  see, 
and  circumspect ;  but  how  it  happened  I  cannot  tell,  some  secret  by 
some  means  transpired,  and  I  was  blamed.  They  dragged  me  out 
of  bed  last  week,  and  the  Mother  of  Mercy  herself  pulled  me  along 
the  floor,  by  the  hair,  into  a  dungeon,  kicked  me  several  times,  and 
left  me  there  fainting.  For  two  days  I  got  no  food  ;  my  hair  was 
tied  to  nails  fastened  in  the  wall,  so  that  I  could  not  sleep  for  th« 
pain,  and  I  remained  in  cold  and  darkness,  with  bruises  on  my  chest 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  only  my  night-dress  on  for  a 
week.  How  anything  like  a  secret  could  come  out  through  me,  I 
DV  -'°!r  can  guess,  for  no  one  is  so  cautious  and  silent  as  myself — 
careiul  even  to  a  fault.  I  do  certainly  tire  of  silence  sometimes, 
when  shut  up  for  twenty  days  alone,  with  my  face  to  a  whitewashed 
wall.  It  may  be  wrong  to  say  so,  but  I  do  weary,  and  almost  envy 
the  criminals  in  jail,  for  they  can  talk  once  a  day  to  the  turnkey. 
We  are  particularly  forbid  to  have  any  friendships  or  preferences 
among  ourselves,  but  quarrels  are  always  winked  at,  and  I  think 
sister  Dorcas  invented  the  whole  story  to  spite  me  for  having  let 
out  a  secret  of  hers.  It  was  the  greatest  mistake  to  suspect  me,  as 
I  never  speak  to  anybody  when  I  can  help  it.  Never !  But 
I  desire  to  be  like  brother  Juniper,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
who  welcomed  all  insults  and  injuries  as  he  would  the  most  costly 
gems." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

» 

"  The  face  was  young:  still?  b»t  its  happy  look 
Was  gone  ;  the  cheek  had  lost  its  colour,  and 
The  lip  its  smile  ;  the  light  that  once  had  play'd 
Like  sunshine  in  those  eyes  was  quenched  and  dim, 
For  tears  had  wasted  it."  L.  E.  L. 

THE  next  morning  dawned  upon  that  day  on  which  Miss  Turton, 
after  a  lifetime  of  frivolous  selfishness,  was  to  receive  the  last  con- 
solation to  her  vanity,  in  publicly  retirirg,  like  some  eminent 
actress,  from  public  life,  amidst  torrents  of  applause ;  and  the  cere- 
mony of  her  installation  as  a  nun  among  the  pale  sisterhood  of  St. 
Ignatia  was  to  take  place  with  extraordinary  splendour.  Dressed 
as  a  bride,  she  appeared  in  a  rich  brocaded  white  silk,  trimmed 
round  the  skirt  with  festoons  of  Honiton  lace,  looped  up  with 
bunches  of  white  jessamine  and  lily  of  the  valley.  Hend-dress,  a 
wreath  of  orange  flowers  and  diamonds;  these  jewels  being  the 
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property  of  the  convent,  and  lent  out,  like  a  theatrical  wardrobe,  foi 
such  occasions.  The  magnificent  dress,  worn  only  on  this  occasion, 
was  to  be  confiscated,  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  institution,  and  all  the  beautiful  presents  made  to  Miss 
Turton  by  her  various  friends  were  to  follow. 

"  Well,"  said  sister  Martha  to  Beatrice,  "  do  you  not,  at  this 
moment,  envy  our  new  sister  ?" 

"But  all  her  moments  are  not  to  be  like  this  moment  of  feverish 
excitement,"  replied  Beatrice.  "  There  are  years  to  follow  ;  during 
which  I  should  prefer  being  my  own  property,  and  to  have  my  own 
belongings." 

"  Yes ;"  whispered  Lady  Anne,  unable  entirely  to  suppress 
a  laugh.  "  Poor  Miss  Turton  cannot  keep  so  much  as  her  silver 
thimble,  which  is  to  be  exchanged  for  one  of  iron.  Even  the 
miniature  portrait  of  that  imaginary  captain  in  the  navy,  her  '..st 
admirer,  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  undiscovered  seas, 
is  forfeited  !  Poor  dear  Miss  Turton !  all  her  comfortable  little 
affections  must  now  be  laid  aside.  She  has  worked  up  her  enthu- 
siasm to  an  extremity  of  self-sacrifice,  and  told  me  yesterday,  on  an 
experience,  you  know,  of  only  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  that  she 
never  knew  happiness  before ;  but  what  will  she  say  in  twenty-four 
years  ?  She  meant,  in  a  general  way,  to  lead  a  St.'lgnatian  life  of 
humility  and  mortification ;  but  fancy  her  horror  on  coming  to  par- 
ticulars, and  only  then  discovering  that  all  the  nuns  wash  together 
in  the  same  basin,  and  dry  themselves  with  a  public  towel.  My  wor- 
thy governess  (may  she  never  live  to  repent  this  step !)  was  •  pre- 
pared to  undergo  the  sort  of  poetical  crust  of  bread  that  we  young 
ladies  all  feel  ready  to  live  upon,  either  with  the  lover  we  prefer  to 
marry  or  in  a  convent  like  this ;  but  only  perceive  the  consternation 
of  poor  fastidious  Miss  Turton,  when  told  that  the  nuns,  on  alter- 
nate days,  wear  each  other's  dresses.  Thus,  what  old  sister 
Martha,  a  mere  mass  of  disease,  wears  to-day,  Miss  Turton  must 
equip  herself  in  to-morrow." 

"She,  who  used  to  wear  a  fresh  muslin  dress  every  morning!" 
said  Beatrice;  "and  there  is  half  a  foot  of  difference  in  their 
height !" 

"  Fancy  Miss  Turton,  who  was  so  particular  about  her  hair,  being 
obliged  to  use  the  universal  comb,  too !"  added  Lady  Anne,  in 
a  tone  of  irrepressible  laughter,  while  she  gracefully  tossed  back 
her  own  clustering  ringlets  ;  "  and  she  dare  not  wash  her  feet 
without  express  permission  from  the  Lady  Abbess.  Do  you  see 
that  image  of  St.  Bridget  on  the  black  marble  altar,  veiled,  crowned, 
and  splendidly  adorned  with  variously  coloured  jewels?  .  Well, 
Miss  Turton  was  allowed  to  kiss  its  feet  this  morning,  and  to  dress 
it.  She  was  as  happy  on  the  occasion  as  any  littie  school-girl  with 
her  doll  during  the  holidays.  I  gave  her,  some  time  ago,  my  last 
court  dress,  which  you  see  she  has  put  upon  St.  Bridget,  and  those 
velvet  flowers  wero  what  I  wore  once  at  a  fancy  ball" 
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At  this  moment  the  great  convent-bell  tolled,  when  every  Papist 
present  instantly  dropped  on  his  knees,  rapidly  muttering  Latin 
prayers  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  institution.  Miss  Turton. 
looking  much  flushed  and  prodigiously  excited,  made  herself  very 
conspicuous  by  her  pantomime  of  devotion  before  this  concourse  of 
spectators,  and  having  practised  over  the  whole  scene  of  her  profes- 
sion in  various  rehearsals  before  a  mirror,  she  afterwards  went 
through  the  whole  ceremony  with  a  theatrical  grace  worthy  of 
Grisi  or  Jenny  Lind.  After  taking  the  vows,  and  going  through  a 
rapid  preliminary  of  most  marvellous  ceremonies,  with  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine acting  as  god-mother,  Miss  Turton,  according  to  etiquette, 
knelt  humbly  before  the  bishop,  a  very  fine  looking  old  man, 
begging  an  admission  to  reside  in  the  convent  of  St.  Ignatia,  whence 
she  never  more  desired  to  have  egress,  till  she  left  it  for  the  grave. 
She  was  next  led  by  sister  Martha  and  three  other  nuns  to  inspect 
her  own  coffin,  on  which  her  new  conventual  name  was  engraved, 
"  sister  Agnes." 

Miss  Turton  then  assisted  to  carry  her  own  coffin  forward  to  the 
chapel,  while  Bishop  Cameron  distinctly  enumerated  all  the  plea- 
sures she  was  called  on  to  relinquish ;  and  she  listened  in  an  atti- 
tude that  should  have  been  modelled  in  marble  for  a  tombstone. 
When  this  was  concluded,  sister  Agnes  in  reply,  loudly  but  lugu- 
briously repeated.,  in  a  perfect  excitement  of  affectation,  "  I  resign 
them — I  resign  them  all." 

Sister  Martha  performed  the  part  of  bridesmaid  at  this  melan- 
choly bridal,  and  assisted  sister  Agnes,  who  now  assumed  the  con- 
ventual dress  of  black  serge,  and  suffered  the  loss  of  her  few 
remaining  ringlets.  Miss  Turton  then  threw  her  white  satin  dress 
on  the  stone  steps  of  the  altar,  and  theatrically  stamped  on  it, 
trampling  the  lace  and  flowers  contemptuously  under  her  feet,  to 
represent  her  abhorrence  of  every  earthly  vanity ;  and  she  then  laid 
herself  gracefully  down  in  the  coffin,  which  was  immediately  covered 
with  a  black  pall.  The  nuns  then,  each  holding  a  large  wax  taper, 
chanted  the  funeral  service  over  her  in  a  low  monotonous  dirge. 
They  strewed  her  over  with  flowers,  and  sung  hymns  in  Latin  over 
Miss  Turton,  deceased. 

It  was  to  be  her  last  public  exhibition,  therefore  Miss  Turton 
seemed  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it.  This  ceremony  was  closed 
by  the  Lady  Abbess,  ci-devant  Mrs.  Lorraine,  when  Miss  Turton 
emerged  from  the  living  tomb,  endowing  her  newly-risen  daughter 
"  sister  Agnes"  with  a  crucifix  and  a  rosary.  She  was  next 
embraced  by  each  of  the  sisterhood,  who  placed  a  silver  crown  on 
her  head.  Then  Bishop  Cameron  gave  her  his  benediction,  and  at 
length  took  leave  of  the  new  nun,  saying,  "Fortunate  and  happy 
daughter!  may  your  years,  days,  and  months  roll  on  here  unheeded, 
as  the  summer  stream  glides 'smoothly  past  a  child,  sporting  inno^ 
cently  on  its  banks !" 

"  As  sooTl  as  a  nun  takes  the  veil  she  chooses  her  confessor,"  whia 
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pered  sister  Martha,  in  a  gossiping  tone,  to  Beatrice.  "  There  are 
desperate  quarrels  amongst  us  ;  for  we  have  nothing  else  to  think 
of  but  the  little  offences  that  are  given  and  taken.  We  all  have 
portraits  in  our  cells  either  of  Father  Eustace  or  Father  Ambrose, 
and  we  are  divided  into  two  contending  parties, — the  Eustacians 
and  the  Ambrosians." 

"  A  very  important  schism  amongst  you !"  observed  Beatrice. 
"You  seem  alike  the  Vestal  virgins  of  a  heathen  temple.  And  to 
which  of  the  opposing  sects  do  you  belong?" 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  think  Father  Eustace's  penances  too 
rigid;  but  in  that  I  may  be  quite  wrong.  The  poor  girl  who 
accompanied  sister  Agnes  here  last  week  seems  already  more  than 
half  dead.  She  is  obliged  by  our  confessor  to  stand  all  night  in  the 
open  air  in  order  to  overcome  sleep,  and  I  heard  him  telling  her 
about  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  who  during  forty  years  slept  but  one 
hour  and  a  half  each  night.  She  will  obstinately  persist  in  denying* 
that  the  new  robe  given  last  week  to  Father  Eustace  was  her 
making,  though  ordered  to  say  it  was.  The  fact  is,  she  never  saw 
it  in  her  life;  but  obedience  is  the  first  of  duties,  therefore  as 
a  punishment  she  has  the  penance  of  prostration  for  a  whole  day, 
and  must  sit  all  next  week  with  her  face  to  a  damp  white-washed 
wall,  speaking  to  nobody." 

"Poor,  misguided  Bessie !  will  nothing  open  her  eyes?"  exclaimed 
Beatrice ;  "  so  lately  with  the  bloom  of  happy  girlhood  on  her  lovely 
cheek !" 

"  She  will  evidently  not  live  many  weeks,  and  is  said  to  be  nearly 
blind  already.  She  has  certainly  lost  one  eye,  and  Father  Eustace 
makes  her  stand  for  hours  with  her  hands  bound  between  her 
shoulders,  and  her  face  bowed  down  ;  or  she  lies  on  ashes,  with  her 
head  between  her  knees.  Sometime?,  too,  she  beats  the  ground 
with  her  forehead,  and  her  cheeks  are  already  furrowed  by  continual 
streams  of  tears.  Poor  thing!  It  is  lucky  for  nuns  that  they  do 
not  live  always,  and  very  few  of  Father  Eustace's  votaries  last  more 
than  five  or  ten  years." 

"  He  is  a  most  mysterious  tyrant,  and  an  uncomfortable  person 
to  converse  with,"  said  Beatrice ;  "  his  unfortunate  eyes  are  always 
thrown  on  the  ground,  or  under  tho  table,  or  anywhere  but  at  the 
person  he  speaks  to." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  sister  Martha,  in  a  low,  confiding  voice ; 
M  he  practises  the  sanctification  of  the  eyes,  like  St.  Bernard,  who, 
after  being  a  novice  during  an  entire  year,  never  knew  that  his  own 
cell  was  vaulted,  nor  did  he  ever  observe  that  there  were  but  thr'ee 
windows  in  the  church  of  the  monastery  where  he  spent  his  novi- 
ciate. St.  Lewis  of  Gonzaga  never  was  known  to  look  in  the  face 
of  his  own  mother."  J 

"How  very  stupid  and  unfeeling  !"  exclaimed  Beatrice, indignantly 
u  But  what  pride  is  so  great  as  spiritual  pride  !" 
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"Perhaps  you  are  not  far  wrong,"  answered  Lady  Anne,  in  a  tone 
of  more  than  common  reflection.  "  Certainly,  sister  Agnes  expects 
to  acquire  such  a  preeminence  in  holiness  that  hereafter  her  name 
shall  only  be  spoken  on  bended  knees.  After  all,  perhaps  I  shall 
act  better  without  her  influence.  She  certainly  had  a  spite  at  poor 
dear  mamma,  and  made  her  life  utterly  miserable  of  late.  I  begin 
now  to  like  your  notions  of  religion  better  than  Miss  Turton's. 
Any  she  had  depend  chiefly  on  music,  poetry,  taste,  and  impulse." 

"  Yes ;  and  how  often  among  beautiful  flowers  like  these  an 
adder  is  concealed !"  continued  Beatrice.  "I  could  almost  thank 
you,  Lady  Anne,  for  this  glimpse  into  convent  life,  which  I  should 
never  willingly  have  ventured  to  take.  Seeing  is  indeed  believing ! 
Nothing  short  of  such  a  visit  could  have  fully  revealed  to  me  the 
evils  and  dangers,  the  absurdities  and  follies  of  Popery.  I  certainly 
felt  a  sort  of  gloomy  curiosity  to  know  the  worst;  but  all  my  anti- 
cipations have  been  exceeded  by  witnessing  here  the  wild  dreams 
of  enthusiastic  devotion,  the  terrors  of  superstition,  and  the  petty 
despotism  of  a  little  secluded  world,  where  all  is  misery  or  degra- 
dation, despair  or  death.  Father  Eustace  would  persuade  us  (but  I 
trust  he  will  not  succeed  with  you)  that  religion  is  his  accomplice, 
in  recommending  you  a  life  of  solitary  idleness,  of  voluntary  auste- 
rities, of  moral  suicide,  which  would  hurry  you  into  an  early  grave, 
or  make  you  such  an  idiot  as  poor  sister  Martha  and  her  compa- 
nions, who  lose  the  faculty  of  knowing  right  from  wrong,  as  they 
are  never  allowed  to  judge  and  act  either  way  for  themselves,  and 
are  often  driven  to  deeds  of  immorality  which  would  amaze  any 
honest  mind  with  that  Protestant  superfluity,  a  conscience." 

"  I  shall  not  venture  rashly  on  choosing  either  the  bridal  or  the 
conventual  veil,"  said  Lady  Anne,  with  a  relapse  into  her  former 
heedless  vivacity.  "  The  very  sameness  and  wearisomeness  of  a 
life  here  would,  as  you  say,  or  seem  to  say,  biologize  my  mind  into 
idiotcy." 

"  Yes,  Lady  Anne.  May  a  brighter  destiny  await  you  than  the 
solitude  and  gloom  of  a  cloister!"  said  Beatrice  warmly.  "With 
four  brilliant  spirits,  bright  talents,  and  energetic  mind,  let  not  the 
spring-time  of  your  felicity  be  blighted  by  the  creeping  palsy  of 
superstition  ;  but  dare  to  be  happy,  and  avoid  the  phantoms  which 
Popery  substitutes  for  reality.  You  and  my  old  companion,  Allan, 
are  made  for  happiness,  and  why  not  enjoy  it  together  ?" 

Lady  Anne  coloured  and  looked  down ;  but  a  smile  dimpled 
round  her  mouth,  and  she  was  if  possible  more  cordially  confiden- 
tial to  Beatrice  that  evening  than  she  had  ever  dared  to  be  under 
the  blighting  influence  of  Miss  Tiirton  and  Father  Eustace.  "  By 
nature,"  she  said,  "  my  governess  found  me  very  ready  for  hef 
Popish  teaching.  Everything  that  I  had  to  learn,  I  wished,  like  any 
young  Jesuit,  to  be  told,  and  to  see  every  difficulty  removed  by  my 
teacher  from  my  path.  Miss  Turton  forbad  me,  under  desperate 
penalties,  to  think  of  anything  that  she  did  not  explain,  and  I  was 
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mly  too  happy  indolently  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  she  chose  to 
say,  repeating  her  opinions  like  a  parrot,  rather  than  have  the  trou- 
ble of  forming1  my  own.  It  is  so  easy,  you  know,  to  gaze  at  an 
image,  to  count  a  score  of  beads,  to  be  present  when  a  distant  priest 
mutters  unintelligible  litanies,  and  to  repeat  the  same  form  endlessly 
over  and  over  again  myself.  My  poor  little  cramped  and  stunted 
mind  seemed  to  me  quite  a  giant  of  perfection,  till  I  measured  it 
beside  yours;  but  now  I  can  compare  my  own  mutilated  intellect 
to  nothing  but  the  Torso  in  Lord  Elgin's  marbles,  with  neither  head, 
eyes,  arms,  nor  legs,  to  act,  or  think,  or  see  with.  No  faculty  is 
cultivated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  but  memory.  We  learn  a  creed 
by  rote,  not  to  be  understood,  but  merely  to  be  recapitulated." 

It  wan  not  long  before  Lady  Anne  saw  a  specimen  of  those 
rather  uncommon  views  of  duty  entertained  by  the  Jesuit  sister- 
hood. She  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  bed  in  her  little  solitary 
cell,  and  felt  her  position  an  interesting  rehearsal  of  convent  life, 
when,  to  her  surprise,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  Lady  Abbess  of  St.  Ignatia, 
entered  with  cautious  step,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard,  and  told 
her  that  the  community  felt  most  grateful  for  her  present  visit,  and 
the  more  so,  as  she  had  brought  Miss  Parinelli,  whom  it  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  they  should  detain,  whether  willingly  or 
not,  within  their  walls  for  a  fortnight.  "  Indeed  so  urgent  is  the 
case,  that,  truth  to  say,  I  have  no  choice,  nor  can  I  give  you  any. 
Stay  she  must." 

"  Impossible !  quite  impossible  !  I  had  difficulty  enough  in  bring- 
ing her  here  for  one  night,"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  almost  breathless 
with  consternation.  "  My  honour  is  pledged  that  she  shall  be  with 
Lady  Edith  to-morrow.  You  make  me  feel  quite  all-over-ish  with 
fright." 

"  No  matter !  You  act  under  my  authority,  therefore  the  respon- 
sibility is  mine.  The  order  to  detain  Miss  Farinelli  comes  from 
our  bishop,  who  cannot  do  wrong.  I  have  let  Lady  Edith  know 
that  she  need  not  expect  her  protegee  for  some  time.  She  believes 
that  Miss  Farinelli  has  set  out  suddenly  for  Spain  in  search  of  her 
unknown  relatives,  and  indeed,  if  she  prove  refractory,  that  must  be 
her  ultimate  destination." 

"But,"  said  Lady  Anne  in  an  undertone  of  alarm,  "I  never 
meant  to  betray  Miss  Farinelli.  I  cannot  and  will  not  do  it.  I 
could  die  first.  Lady  Edith  shall  fetch  a  warrant  to  search  this 
house  from  the  roof  to  the  cellar." 

"  That  cannot  be.  Lady  Edith  has  no  legal  right  over  Miss  Fari- 
nelli, who  comes  here  to-day,  or  goes  abroad  to-morrow,  without 
any  one  having  a  right  in  law  to  hinder  her.  The  fact  is,  my 
daughter,  you  will  greatly  impede  the  advantage  of  our  Church  if 
you  do  not  consent  to  keep  it  secret,  for  a  fortnight,  where  Miss 
Farinelli  is.  No  one  saw  her  depart  in  your  carriage  but  those  who 
were  in  the  plot;  but  now  that  our  bird  is  caged,  do  you  think 
there  is  the  thing  on  earth  that  could  influence  me  to  betray  the 
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secret  of  Miss  Farinelli  being  here,  when  her  remaining  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  Church  ?  Thousands  a-year  depend  upon  this  little 
manoeuvre,  and  it  shall  positively  be  completed.  Father  Eustace 
Aiu-st  lay  his  injunction  upon  you  to  obey,  and  you  know  the  great- 
est of  all  virtues  is  obedience.  No  matter  whether  you  think  an 
order  right  or  wrong,  you  must  not  judge,  but  obey.  The  more  your 
confessors  command  is  opposed  to  your  private  judgment,  revolting 
to  your  personal  feelings,  or  wounding  to  your  individual  conscience, 
the  greater  your  merit  in  being  a  mere  machine.  If  nature  says  it 
is  sin,  and  if  the  law  of  God  says  it  is  sin,  but  if  Father  Eustace 
says  it  must  be  done,  then  it  must  and  shall.  The  responsibility  is 
his,  not  yours." 

"  But  you  cannot  mean  it !"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne  almost  hysteri- 
cally. "  You  would  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits  if  I  had  any  wits 
to  be  frightened  out  of." 

Mrs.  Lorraine  turned  away  with  so  determined  an  air,  that 
Lady  Anne  felt  intimidated  from  any  further  remonstrance,  but  not 
the  less  determined  rather  to  part  with  her  head  than  to  leave  the 
convent  without  Beatrice,  and  never  to  take  the  pledge,  as  Mrs. 
Lorraine  evidently  intended  she  should,  to  mislead  Lady  Edith  re- 
specting the  place  to  which  Beatrice  had  been,  through  her  own 
jesting  inadvertency,  decoyed.  That  any  information  had  been  sent 
by  the  abbess  to  Lady  Edith  she  did  not  now  believe.  At  this  mo- 
ment Lady  Anne,  in  her  hot  indignation  at  having  been  cajoled  into 
becoming  the  heedless  instrument  of  so  deep  a  plot,  feit  as  if  the 
scales  were  falling  from  her  eyes, — as  if  her  chain  had  snapped  into 
fragments,  and  the  iron  bondage  of  Romanism  were  at  an  end.  She 
saw  the  iniquity  of  that  system  which  acknowledged  no  rule  of 
truth  or  honour!  The  power  of  natural  conscience,  which  for  ever 
survives  amidst  the  ruins  of  our  fallen  nature,  once  more  asserted 
itself,  the  remembrances  of  Protestant  principle  appeared  in  all 
their  brightness  to  her  memory,  and  clasping  her  hands  over  her 
eyes,  as  one  awaking  from  a  dream,  she  mentally  exclaimed,  "  My 
mother's  prayers  have  been  heard.  Yes,  I  am  preserved  from  the 
snare.  I  feel  awake  and  in  my  right  mind.  Truly  a  man  who 
teaches  lying  and  treachery,  like  Father  Eustace,  may  turn  his  eyes 
towards  heaven,  but  his  steps  are  towards  hell  itself.  I  shall  not 
advance  with  him  another  pace,  or  obey  him  for  another  hour,  if 
such  be  the  use  he  would  make  of  his  soul-enthralling  authority. 
In  promising  implicit  obedience  to  a  superior,  one  would  need  to 
ascertain  what  that  superior,  when  ho  has  riveted  his  fetters  on  the 
soul,  will  then  enjoin  ;  or  it  may  be  an  outrage  on  every  law  human 
and  divine.  What  can  I  do  to  secure  soonest  the  release  of  my 
dearest  Beatrice,  or  even  to  be  quite  sure  of  my  own  escape! 
Dear  mamma,  how  she  warned  me  against  all  this  double-dealing 
and  deceit !  but  every  one  must  buy  her  own  experience  in  life,  and 
dearly  some  of  us  pay  for  it.  I  know  she  will  be  .quite  in  a  way 
about  my  coming  here.  Not  that  she  ever  is,  or  ever  was  really 
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angry — perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  had  she  been  less  induU 
gent ;  and  oh,  how  often  Father  Eustace  has  said  that  the  nearer 
the  tie  to  a  heretic,  the  more  dangerous  her  influence,  and  the 
greater  my  merit  in  steeling  my  heart  against  every  such  old  asso- 
ciation. My  own  mother!  Your  child  is  restored  to  you — and 
how  happy  we  shall  now  be  together!  How  I  long  to  tell  you  all, 
and  to  ask  your  forgiveness  of  the  past!" 

"  What  a  fearful,  superstition,  which  subsists  on  deception,  and  on 
the  rupture  of  every  domestic  attachment!"  exclaimed  Beatrice 
shuddering,  when  Lady  Anne  had  with  grief  and  loathing  confessed 
all  her  penitence  and  perplexity.  "  Yet  I  never  look  now  at  the 
most  virtuous  and  talented  of  human  beings  without  thinking, '  there 
is  in  you  the  germ  of  that  corruption  which  might,  under  Popish 
enticements,  be  led  gradually  onwards  to  all  the  horrors  of  Jesu- 
itism.' It  begins  with  an  apparently  innocent  love  of  processions, 
flowers,  music,  perfumes,  painted  glass  windows,  stone  altars,  wax 
candles,  and  fairy  tales ;  these  all  stand  at  the  porch  to  entice  the 
curiosity  of  heedless  wanderers  ;  but  the  '  Chamber  of  Horrors  '  is 
concealed  within.  If  I  am  indeed  to  be  detained  a  prisoner  within 
these  walls,  my  prayers  shall  be  for  protection  against  myself  as 
much  as  against  any  other  danger ;  for  as  Lot's  wife  was  lost  by 
forbidden  curiosity,  so  do  many  now  fall  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
Romanism  by  being  led  on  to  contemplate  these  corruptions,  which 
have  an  answering  chord  in  the  fallen  nature  of  man.'* 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

"  Wanderer,  come  to  me  ; 

Why  didst  thou  ever  leave  me  ?     Know'st  thou  all 
I  could  have  borne,  and  call'd  it  joy  to  bear, 
For  thy  sake  ?     Know'st  thou,  that  thy  voice  had  power 
To  shake  me  with  a  thrill  of  happiness, 
By  one  kind  tone  ?  to  fill  mine  eyes  with  tears 
Of  yearning  love  ]     And  thou  !  oh  thou  didst  throw 
That  crush'd  affection  back  upon  myhr   rt ; 
Yet  come  to  me — it  died  not !" — HEMANS. 

WHEN  Beatrice  returned  at  night  to  her  cell  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Ignatia,  she  felt  her  position  so  strange  and  new,  that  it  was  long 
before  she  could  compose  her  mind  to  sleep.  She  had,  however,  at 
last  been  wrapped  in  a  profound  slumber  for  an  unknown  period, 
when  she  suddenly  awakened  to  the  consciousness  that  a  light  w;is 
glimmering  within  the  room.  It  seemed  at  first  almost  like  a 
dream,  but  the  next  moment  it  became  a  certainty.  She  sat  up,  and 
silently  drawing  aside  her  curtain,  a  vision  was  before  her  quite 
equal  in  mystery  and  in  beauty  to  any  Popish  legend  she  ever  read 
or  heard  of. 
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A  figure  stood  near  the  door,  clad  in  white  draperies,  the  face 
muffled  up  like  that  of  a  corpse,  and  carrying  a  light  which  seemed 
to  spread  a  halo  all  around.  Beatrice  almost  screamed  with  appre- 
hension, for  it  slowly  and  cautiously  approached  the  bed  with  a 
gliding  inaudible  step,  and  the  little  that  could  be  seen  of  the  coun- 
tenance was  pallid  as  death. 

Beatrice,  with  an  impulse  of  girlish  terror,  tremblingly  hid  her 
head  under  the  bed-clothes,  while  her  tongue  clove  to  the  root  of 
her  mouth,  and  she  could  almost  hear  the  violent  beating  of  her 
heart.  Here  then  was  a  real  Popish  apparition,  she  thought ;  or 
was  it  not  rather  some  trick  to  terrify  her  into  believing  in  them  ? 
Indignant  at  the  idea  of  being  thus  perhaps  imposed  upon,  Beatrice 
determined  to  face  the  worst,  and  at  once  uncovering  her  eyes,  she 
sat  up  erect,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  be  courageous,  and  looking 
full  at  the  startling  appaiition,  beheld  the  wan  and  wasted  counte- 
nance of  Bessie  McRonald,  who  silently  placed  her  finger  on  her 
lips,  and  pointed  with  a  warning  look  towards  the  door,  then 
advancing,  she  whispered  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  almost  inau- 
dible,— 

"  Rise,  Miss  Farinelli — rise  quickly.  They  are  going  to  detain 
you  here  by  force, — one  hope  of  escape  remains  for  you,  and  only 
one.  Dress  immediately,  while  I  go  to  call  up  Lady  Anne.  If  it 
cost  me  my  life,  you  shall  be  free.  I  owe  more  than  life  to  Lady 
Edith  and  you.  Make  haste.  We  must  be  quick,  or  be  too  late. 
In  half  an  hour  all  chance  would  be  over." 

Beatrice,  bewildered  with  astonishment  and  perplexity,  still  lost 
not  a  moment  in  hurrying  on  her  dress,  and  was  joined  in  a  few 
moments  by  Lady  Anne,  in  a  fever  of  agitation  and  excitement  at 
this  most  unexpected  summons.  Bessie  then  explained,  in  a  low 
strange  whisper  of  unmitigated  terror,  that  from  the  moment  of 
Beatrice  entering  at  the  gates  of  St.  Ignatia,  she  had  perceived  there 
was  a  scheme  in  agitation  to  detain  Miss  Farinelli  there,  but  that 
her  suspicions  had  been  turned  into  certainties  that  day,  by  her 
receiving  orders  from  Father  Eustace  to  assist  in  the  plot  for  trans- 
forming his  guests  into  prisoners. 

While  Lady  Anne  stood  aghast  with  indignant  consternation  at 
this  intelligence,  Bessie  added,  that,  as  Robert  Carre  was  at  Inver- 
ness on  farming  business,  she  had  conveyed  notice  to  him  of  the 
difficulty  they  were  in,  and  requested  him  to  bring  round  Lady 
Anne's  carriage  quietly  to  a  place  she  indicated  near  the  chapel. 
She  then  proposed  that  Beatrice  and  Lady  Anne  should  join  the 
procession  to»  prayers  at  the  hour  of  nocturns,  in  dresses  which  she 
had  brought,  similar  to  those  of  the  nuns,  and,  favoured  by  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  night,  reach  the  gates  unobserved.  Bessie 
added,  that  the  porteress  being  ill,  she  had  been  appointed  to  attend 
upon  her,  and  had  already  abstracted  the  keys  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  them. 

"  You  accompany  us,  of  course  ?"  said  Beatrice :  and  seeing  Bessit 
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hesitate,  she  added,  "I  do  not  stir  a  step  without  you  !  Yon  have 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  most  unnatural  delusion,  but  now  surely  the 
spell  is  broken.  Now  surely  you  will  escape  with  us;  now  surely 
you  will  restore  yourself  to  home  and  to  happiness." 

"  To  happiness  !  Impossible ! — but  to  home, — oh,  how  gladly,  if- 
they  will  receive  me  back,  broken  in  heart  and  in  health  as  I  am, 
and  penniless  !" — exclaimed  Bessie,  making  a  mournful  attempt  to 
choke  back  the  tears  that  nearly  suffocated  her.  "  Will  my  uncle 
ever  see  me  again  f ' 

"  Bessie,  you  know  perfectly  how  that  kind  old  uncle  will  wel- 
come you,"  replied  Beatrice,  eagerly.  "  Is  the  sun  never  to  shine 
again  if  clouds  pass  across  it  for  a  time  ?  Come,  we  are  ready." 

The  convent  bell  now  sonorously  reverberated  through  the  echo- 
ing passages;  and  as  the  long  procession  of  nuns — many  among 
them  fragile  girls,  torn  from  their  slumbers  to  endure  the  chill  of  a 
winter's  night — darkly  issued  from  the  door,  three  persons  added 
themselves  to  the  nuinber;  but  no  sooner  were  they  safely  in  the 
cloisters  than  they  disappeared  behind  a  pillar,  and  hurried,  under 
shadow  of  the  long  lime  avenue,  to  the  gates.  With  difficulty  these 
were  opened  by  the  trembling  hands  of  Bessie,  and  in  a  moment, 
Robert  Carre,  having  hurriedly  handed  them  into  the  carriage,  got 
up  himself  behind,  and  they  drove  off. 

"  Away — away — away.  We  are  safe  !"  exclaimed  Bessie,  in  a 
tone  of  the  deepest  thankfulness.  "But  you  little  know,  Miss 
Farinelli,  what  a  danger  it  has  been.  All  within  those  walls 
are  bound  to  betray  every  secret  they  can  overhear,  and  we  might 
have  been  discovered.  That  poor  nun  they  call  a  maniac  told  me 
much.  I  heard  her  cries  one  day,  and  stole  In  the  night-time  to  her 
cell.  For  twelve  long  years  she  has  been  their  prisoner.  And  oh, 
Miss  Farinelli,  when  you  hear  who  she  is, — if  I  dare  tell  that  secret, 
— what  then  will  your  feelings  be  ?" 

"  Tell  me  !  Speak  !"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  who  saw  from  the  tone 
of  Bessie  that  something  very  strange  was  to  be  revealed.  "  Who 
is  that  unfortunate  prisoner  ?" 

"  When  you  were  cast  ashore  a  helpless  child  at  Clanmarina,  you 
had  an  attendant.  She  was  a  trusty  Protestant,  who  had  been  the 
devoted  companion  of  your  deceased  mother,  and  had  promised 
your  father  in  his  dying  hour  that  you  should  be  brought  to  Clan- 
marina, and  delivered  safely  to  those  he  had  appointed  your  Pro- 
testant guardians." 

"  Bessie !  go  on !  Who  were  these  ? — tell  me  all  instantly !  Oh, 
how  strange  and  bewildering !  Who  were  my  parents  ?  Tell  me, 
and  I  shall  bless  you." 

"  The  last  Lord  Eaglescairn  had  a  second  son,  whom  he  disowned 
for  having  married  a  Sp.-mish  lady.  She  died  five  years  after  your 
birth.  He  had  been  himself  in  declining  health,  and  did  not  long  sur- 
vive; but  his  last  act  was  to  place  you  in  the  charge  of  Theresa  da 
Hosta,  your  cousin,  with  all  the  papers  which  would  prove  you 
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entitled  to  the  property  here,  and  to  a  Spanish  estate  from  youi 
mother." 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  in  breathless  astonishment 
"  it  cannot  be !" 

"  Perfectly  true,"  continued  Bessie,  a  wan  smile  stealing  over  hel 
lovely  face,  at  the  good  news  she  was  communicating.  "  That  ship 
as  it  entered  the  little  harbour  of  Clanmarina,  being  wrecked,  you 
were,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Evan, 
the  very  man  into  whose  care  Theresa  had  promised  to  consign 
you ;  but  she  herself  most  unfortunately  fell  to  the  charge  of  Father 
Eustace,  who  soon  discovered  that  if  your  rights  became  known,  his 
obedient  tool,  Lord  Eaglescairn,  might  be  deprived  of  that  fortune 
and  estate  to  which  he  then  believed  himself  entitled,  and  which 
Father  Eustace  himself  could  now  squander  at  his  own  pleasure  arid 
for  his  own  purposes." 

"Go  on,"  said  Lady' Anne,  impatiently!  "How  the  plot 
thickens  !  I  never  read  a  more  romantic  romance  !" 

"  It  indeed  became  so  at  last,"  continued  Bessie,  rapidly.  "  The 
papers  were  all  taken  from  Theresa,  and  she  was  offered  countless 
wealth  to  embark  with  the  Spanish  crew  for  her  native  country, 
leaving  you,  an  unknown  foundling,  behind;  but  her  strong  Protes- 
tant conscience  judged  for  itself  that  this  would  be  wrong.  She 
would  listen  to  no  terms  but  the  restoration  of  her  papers,  and  that 
you  should  be  brought  up  by  Sir  Evan,  a  Protestant,  with  all  your 
rights  acknowledged.  This  was  evidently  not  for  the  interest 
of  the  Popish  Church,  and  therefore  Theresa  da  Hosta  has  been  a 
martyr  in  that  dungeon  for  twelve  years,  branded  as  a  lunatic,  and 
maltreated  as  if  she  were  a  dangerous  one.  Any  day  she  might 
have  obtained  her  liberty  if  she  would  go  to  Spain  and  if  she  would 
relinquish  your  rights,  but  her  conscience  told  her  she  had  once 
accepted  the  sacred  trust  of  a  dying  parent,  and  you  see  how  con- 
scientiously she  has  endured  the  slow  consuming  torture  of  years 
to  fulfil  her  duty.  The  abbess  calls  Theresa's  cell  '  Rome,'  and  if 
any  one  ever  inquired  for  her,  as  Sir  Evan  once  did,  they  answered 
that '  She  is  gone  to  Rome.' " 

Beatrice  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept  with  over- 
whelming emotion,  while  Lady  Anne  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  But  tell 
me,  is  not  the  mother  of  Miss  Farinelli  now  living  near  the  chapel 
of  St.  Bridget  at  Eaglescairn  ?  Lady  Edith  herself  recognised  her 
likeness  to  the  person  cast  ashore." 

"  I  told  Theresa  this,  and  she  believes  it  to  be  a  popish  sister  of 
her  own,  brought  over  from  a  convent  at  Corunna  to  personate  her. 
The  object  of  Father  Eustace  in  trying  to  detain  you  now  in  this 
nunnery  is,  that  Lord  Eaglescairn  feels  himself  dying.  The  sight 
of  you  has  long  awakened  him  to  a  wretched  sense  of  repentance 
without  reformation.  He  confesses  to  Father  Eustace  every  day, 
who  knows  his  crime  already,  who  instigated  it,  and  who  gives  him 
unbounded  absolution  for  it.  Father  Eustace  tells  him  it  matter? 
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nothing  to  have  obeyed  the  Church  ninety-nine  times  if  he  rebe 
the  hundredth;  but  still  death  is  a  close  monitor,  arid  will  not 
always  be  silenced  or  kept  oft"  even  by  the  most  plausible  confessor. 
Lord  Eaglescairn  has  dropped  some  hints  of  his  guilt  to  his  own 
son,  who  is  endeavouring  to  unravel  the  secret,  which  he  is  resolved 
to  make  known  though  it  would  render  himself  a  beggar.  Lord 
lona  is  kcapable,  however,  of  popish  expediency,  and  longs  to  see 
justice  done,  if  he  only  knew  how.  The  priests  are  in  constant 
terror  that  Lord  Eaglescairn  may  send  for  you  in  his  last  hour  to 
betray  the  whole  secret,  and  therefore  he  is  now  beset  so  assidu- 
ously, that  his  own  son  never  gains  access  to  him  alone.  He  cannot 
survive  above  a  few  days,  or  if  he  could,  means  would  be  taken  to 
prevent  that ;  and  on  his  demise,  every  shilling  he  can  dispose  of, 
every  piece  of  plate,  every  tea-spoon,  every  picture,  every  jewel, 
and  every  book,  goes  to  Father  Eustace  /or  the  Church." 

"  It  is  a  very  clear  sweep,  when  a  Jesuit  takes  the  business  in 
hand,"  said  Lady  Anne,  shuddering.  "  What  a  narrow  escape  we 
have  all  had,  and  what  a  blaze  of  light  is  thrown  on  your  myste- 
rious history !  It  has  come  like  a  flash  of  lightning !  I  long  now 
to  tell  dear  mamma  that  her  prayers  for  me  are  heard,  and  that  the 
bird  has  escaped  from  the  snare. 

"  '  The  visit  o'er,  with  ecstasy  we  come, 

As  from  a  seven  years'  transportation  home.' " 

It  was  on  the  earliest  dawn  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning, 
though  the  air  was  fiercely  cold,  when  the  travellers  came  in  sight 
of  Eaglescairn  castle,  with  feelings  it  might  be  possible  to  imagine, 
but  quite  impossible  to  describe.  Lady  Anne,  however,  the  least 
agitated,  was  the  only  talker,  and  her  chief  subject  was  to  antici- 
pate the  joy  with  which  she  should  be  once  more  in  the  arms  of 
her  indulgent  mother,  and  once  more  feel  an  entire  confidence 
between  them  restored. 

But  few  of  the  shutters  had  yet  been  opened  in  the  old  Castle, 
and  Lady  Anne,  unwilling  to  create  any  disturbance  while  Lord 
Eaglescairn  was  in  such  an  extremity  of  illness,  caused  her  carriage 
to  draw  up  beside  the  glass  door  which  entered  at  her  mother's 
sitting-room,  and  which  she  was  surprised  to  find  wide  open.  Lady 
Anne,  pointing  for  her  two  companions  to  sit  down,  smilingly 
approached  the  inner  door,  which  led  to  Lady  Stratharden's  bed- 
room, and  with  a  delightful  anticipation  of  all  the  explanations  she 
was  about  to  give,  of  all  the  joy  she  was  about  to  cause,  and  of 
all  the  glad  affection  with  which  she 'was  about  to  be  welcomed, 
Lady  Anne,  nodding  with  her  own  happy  smile  to  Beatrice,  disap- 
peared, exclaiming,  "  What  shall  I  say  to  dear  mamma !  But  1 
never  could  study  a  part,  and  must  leave  that  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  What  a  delightful  meeting  we  shall  have  !  I  never  was 
so  long  out  of  her  sight  before ;  and  how  much  I  have  missed 
her!" 
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It  might  be  two  minutes,  but  it  seemed  not  a  moment,  before 
Beatrice  was  startled  off  her  seat  by  the  sound,  in  Lady  Strath- 
arden's  room,  of  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek,  followed  by  a  heavy 
fall.  She  rushed  forward,  threw  open  the  door,  and,  in  an  agony  of 
haste  and  alarm,  nearly  fell  over  the  body  of  Lady  Anne,  stretched 
perfectly  insensible  on  the  floor.  There  was  a  silence  in  the  loom 
that  might  be  felt.  It  was  the  silence  of  death ;  for  when  Beatrice 
looked  up,  she  saw  a  sight  that  froze  her  very  blood — the  lifeless 
corpse  of  Lady  Stratharden,  stretched  on  the  bed,  laid  out  for  inter- 
ment, and  surrounded  with  all  the  gloomy  paraphernalia  of  the 
grave, — the  snowy  shroud,  the  velvet  pall,  the  glimmering  lights. 

It  was  so  solemn  and  overwhelming  a  sight,  that  Beatrice,  cold 
as  ice  with  the  shock,  remained  for  several  minutes  immovable,  and 
almost  turned  to  stone.  She  could  neither  speak  nor  move,  but 
her  eyes  remained  fastened  on  the  dead  face  of  Lady  Stratharden, 
with  an  almost  vacant  gaze.  That  venerable  countenance  had  some- 
thing truly  majestic  in  its  silent  repose.  It  bore  the  stamp  of  mental 
suffering,  impressed  on  every  wasted  feature,  and  she  carried  still 
suspended  round  her  neck,  dear  even  in  death  itself,  the  enamelled 
miniature  of  Lady  Anne,  which  the  heart-broken  mother  always 
wore,  and  on  which  her  tears  seemed  scarcely  dry.  A  Bible  lay  still 
open  on  the  table — the  brightest  sunshine  poured  its  gorgeons  light 
on  this  mournful  scene ;  arid  Beatrice,  while  sprinkling  water  on  the 
sufferer's  face  and  rubbing  her  hands,  awaited  in  silent  speechless 
horror,  almost  fearing  the  moment  when  Lady  Anne  must  at  last 
recover  to  the  dreadful  consciousness  of  her  misfortune. 

The  whole  agony  seemed  to  return  at  once.  Lady  Anne,  with  a 
groan  like  death  itself,  suddenly  sat  up,  and  grasping  her  long  hair, 
and  clenching  her  hands  on  each  side  of  her  forehead,  gazed  wildly 
around,  while  Beatrice  raised  her  up  and  tried  to  lead  her  from  the 
room  ; — but  this  was  not  to  be.  Lady  Anne  stood  still  for  a  moment 
after  she  had  risen,  while  a  hundred  sounds  seemed  ringing  in  her 
cars,  and  a  hundred  figures  flitting  before  her  eyes.  The  blood  had 
rushed  from  her  cheeks,  as  she  riveted  her  hands  over  her  face  in 
unutterable  anguish,  and  gently  pushing  Beatrice  aside,  she  advanced 
to  the  bed,  clasped  the  cold  hand  of  Lady  Stratharden  in  her  own, 
and  kissed  her  marble  forehead.  Lady  Anne's  grief  was  too  deep 
for  tears,  but,  as  she  gazed  long  and  mournfully  on  the  rigid  fea- 
tures of  death,  a  choking  sob  broke  from  her  lips,  and  then  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  grief,  and  scarcely  audible,  she  exclaimed,  "  My 
own  mother !  I  have  broken  your  heart,  and  never  now  can  ask 
your  forgiveness — never  forgive  myself!  This  is  the  welcome  J 
deserved." 

Again  Lady  Anne,  with  heart-torn  grief,  solemnly  kissed  that 
venerable  countenance,  and  seemed  as  if  she  were  about  to  sink  in- 
sensible on  the  bed.  Beatrice,  was  hastening  to  ring  for  help,  when 
the  door  noiselessly  opened,  and  the  calm  benevolent  countenance 
of  Lady  Edith  appeared  there.  Her  face  was  pale  and  wan,  but 
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she  looked  mournfully  composed,  as  she  advanced  towards  Beatrice, 
and  silently  clasped  her  hand.  The  scene  around  was  too  awful  for 
the  indulgence  of  any  vehement  emotion,  and  astonished  as  Beatrice 
felt  at  the  appearance  of  her  beloved  benefactress  again  in  that 
house,  not  a  word  was  uttered  on  either  side.  They  exchanged  a 
single  glance  of  mutual  surprise  as  well  as  of  mutual  affection, 
and  then  turned  their  whole  thoughts  and  their  whole  sympathy  to 
Lady  Anne,  who  might  Lave  been  supposed  insensible,  but  for  the 
visible  trembling  of  her  whole  frame.  It  shook  with  agony,  yet 
not  a  sound  proceeded  from  her  lips,  not  a  tear  relieved  her  burning 
eyes,  as  she  gazed  at  the  livid  face  and  the  venerable  white  hair  of 
the  mother  whose  kind  heart  she  had  broken. 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  whispered  Lady  Edith,  taking  with 
mournful  kindness  a  hand  that  seemed  cold  as  death  itself, "  I  have 
a  message  of  comfort  from  your  mother.  Those  lips  can  speak  no 
more,  but  the  last  words  they  uttered  were  for  you.  k  She  being 
dead  yet  speaketh.'  Her  last  request  was,  that  during  the  first 
shock  of  this  event,  and  in  this  very  room,  her  body  being  present, 
though  her  soul  be  departed,  you  would  hear  her  message  as  a 
voice  from  the  grave  itself." 

Lady  Anne  solemnly  bent  her  head,  placed  her  trembling  hand 
on  that  of  her  deceased  mother,  kissed  her  cold  cheek,  and  unable 
to  raise  her  eyes  said,  in  a  low  suppressed  whisper, — "  Tell  me  all. 
Tell  me  the  worst  at  once."  A  momentary  convulsion  passed  over 
her  face,  and  she  added, — "  If  it  were  my  death-warrant  I  deserve 
no  better." 

The  strong  grief  of  Lady  Anne  became  soothed  while  she  gazed 
on  the  benevolent  countenance  of  Lady  Edith,  and  listened  to  the 
tones  eloquent  with  sympathy  and  sorrow  in  which  she  added, — 

"  Your  mother  when  I  came  here  could  scarcely  articulate,  but 
she  desired  me  to  give  you  her  most  heartfelt  love  and  forgiveness." 

"My  mother!  my  dear  kind  mamma!"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  in 
tones  that  seemed  more  gasped  than  spoken,  "  Nature  tells  me  now 
the  truth.  Yes!  I  broke  your  heart.  Oh,  when  I  think  of  the 
prayers  and  tears  I  cost  you !  Father  Eustace  made  me  delirious 
with  vanity,  promising  that  I  should  be  canonized  as  a  saint  when 
disowning  the  first  and  dearest  of  all  earthly  duties." 

"I  was  awakened  at  midnight  on  Tuesday,"  said  Lady  Edith,  in 
a  low  suppressed  voice,  and  evidently  anxious  not  to  aggravate  the 
bewildering  grief  of  her  young  listener ;  "  a  messenger  had  come 
from  Eaglescairn,  as  your  mother  had  been  struck  with  palsy,  and 
wished  to  see  me  instantly.  I  hurried  here,  and  found  that  but  a 
glimmering  of  life  remained.  Lady  Stratharden  had  already  exacted 
a  solemn  promise — almost  an  oath — from  Lady  Eaglescairn,  that 
no  Roman  Catholic  should  enter  this  room  until  she  were  carried 
out  of  it ;  and  yet  you  see,  for  the  honour  of  that  church,  that  they 
have  decorated  the  room  with  Popish  emblems,  and  give  out  thai 
your  mother  died  a  papist.  She  left  me  the  entire  care  of  hei 
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remains,  but  Lady  Eaglescaim  has  a  right,  of  course,  to  adorn  any 
room  in  her  house  as  she  pleases,  therefore  no  one  can  interfere. 
Since  your  mother's  death  I  have  scarcely  left  her  room  night  or 
day.  It  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  therefore,  that  I  was  not  here 
to  soften  the  blow,  when  you  so  suddenly  arrived,  and  were  plunged 
at  once  into  this  most  dismal  scene." 

Lady  Edith  became  mournfully  silent,  while  the  heart  of  the 
sufferer  relieved  itself  by  many  low  incoherent  lamentations,  till  at 
length  the  burst  of  grief  exhausted  itself ;  and  again  kissing  the 
forehead  of  her  venerated  parent,  Lady  Aune  silently  looked  at 
Lady  Edith  entreating  that  she  would  now  proceed. 

"  Your  mother  made  an  effort  which  astonished  even  the  doctors 
to  speak  the  message  distinctly,  which  in  dying  it  was  Lady  Strath- 
arden's  last  wish  that  her  child  should  receive." 

Lady  Anne  solemnly  closed  her  eyes,  and  said  with  melancholy 
fervour,  "I  trust  it  tells  me  something  I  may  do  yet,  to  mark  my 
repentance." 

While  Lady  Edith  paused  a  moment  to  recollect  accurately  the 
words  she  had  to  repeat,  Lady  Anne's  colour  changed  from  white 
to  red,  and  from  red  to  white,  and  she  heaved  a  suffocating  sigh, 
when  Lady  Edith  began  in  accents  of  tender  commiseration, — 
"Your  mother's  message,  Lady  Anne,  was  this:  'Tell  my 
child,  the  last  tie  I  had  to  life,  that  for  her  sake  I  would 
willingly  die,  and  that  I  cannot  but  hope  my  sudden  death  now 
is  ordained  to  do  her  more  good  than  my  life  could  have  done. 
Tell  her  to  look  on  my  face  before  the  coffin  is  closed,  and  to 
imagine  she  hears  me  ask  that  for  one  year — one  short  year  of  the 
many  yet  to  come,  she  will  withdraw  herself  entirely  from  the 
influence  of  Father  Eustace,  and  all  who  think  or  act  with  him. 
Tell  Anne  I  could  die  in  peace,  not  only  resigned  but  happy,  if  she 
will  give  that  year  to  calm,  deliberate  reading  and  reflection.  She 
has  been  worked  up  to  an  unnatural  delirium  by  the  flatteries  and 
by  the  terrors  presented  to  her  young  mind..  Designing  fortune- 
hunters  such  as  Father  Eustace  are  at  work,  with  an  almost  magical 
influence,  to  rob  my  child  of  her  inheritance,  of  her  liberty,  of  her 
friends  and  of  her  conscience,  as  they  have  already  robbed  my 
Anne  of  her  mother.  Let  her  for  a  year,  then,  stand  aloof  from 
the  possession  of  Father  Eustace  and  his  tribe,  giving  herself  up 
to  sober  reflection,  to  rational  society,  and  to  fervent  prayer." 

When  Lady  Edith  paused,  her  young  auditor  still  continued  to 
gaze  earnestly  as  if  she  hoped  to  hear  more  from  her  kind  moni- 
tress,  who  then  added  in  a  tone  of  solemn  awe,  "  Your  mother's 
voice  now  failed  entirely,  but  she  held  out  her  feeble  hand  to  me. 
Her  eyes  were  turned  upwards,  evidently  in  most  earnest  prayer, 
and  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  she  expired.  No  struggle 
took  place,  and  only  by  finding  her  hand  grow  cold  in  my  own,  did 
I  discover  that  she  was  dead.  Your  name  was  the  last  word  on 
her  dying  lips." 
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Again  Lady  Anne  clasped  her  hands  over  her  face,  but  it  \vaa 
only  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  slowly  turned  from  gazing  at  the 
countenance  of  her  dead  mother,  saying  to  Lady  Edith,  with  deep 
emotion, — "All  shall  be  as  she  desired.  There  shall  not  be  a 
moment's  hesitation  or  a  single  reserve.  Lady  Edith,  my  mother 
reverenced  and  loved  you,  as  all  must  who  ever  knew  you.  Will 
you  then  receive  her  child  as  a  funeral  legacy  into  your  own  house? 
From  this  day  let  me  not  only  obey  the  wishes  she  did  express, 
but  also  those  she  would  have  spoken  had  they  seemed  possible. 
Will  you  give  the  kind  shelter  of  your  roof  to  an  almost  heart-- 
broken orphan,  and  adopt  a  spoiled  child  as  your  own  ?" 

Lady  Anne  threw  herself  into  the  extended  arms  of  Lady  Edith, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Long  and  almost  frantically  the 
young  girl  wept,  but  they  were  tears  of  nature  and  feeling  that  did 
her  good,  while  Lady  Edith  from  time  to  time  whispered^o  the 
afflicted  sufferer  woids  of  deep  sympathy  and  of  judicious  consola- 
tion. 

"  I  must  not,  cannot,  will  not  be  consoled,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
next  day,  though  her  tears  had  already  become  those  of  less  hope- 
less anguish,  and  her  thoughts  seemed  less  verging  to  despair. 
"  My  whole  existence  must  now  be  centred  in  one  feeling  of  the 
deepest  compunction,  yet  I  cling  to  a  friend  like  you,  who  will  not 
break  the  bruised  reed." 

"  My  dear  Lady  Anne,"  said  Lady  Edith,  kindly,  "  there  is  at 
Rome  an  appointed  official  called  'the  Devil's  Advocate,'  whose 
business  it  is,  when  a  saint  is  about  to  be  canonized,  to  hhow  any 
cause  he  can,  why  the  honoured  individual  does  not  merit  so  super- 
natural a  distinction.  You  need  not,  howevef,  exercise  that  cffice 
against  yourself,  or  exaggerate  your  own  fault.  I  believe  it  was 
your  sincere  desire  to  serve  God,  which  first  led  you  into  the  snare 
of  thofce  who  set  aside  the  whole  domestic  constitution  as  appointed 
by  God  for  our  good.  It  is  evident  that  in  every  little  family  com- 
munity, the  father  and  mother  are  to  be  as  mouarchs,  governing 
their  children  and  servants  with  affection  and  authority.  The 
unnatural  usurpation  of  that  sacred  title  'Father'  by  a  priest,  is  a 
total  perversion  of  its  meaning,  and  leads  to  mischief  which  cannot 
be  named.  The  ladies  who  call  themselves  'Mother  Superior' 
have  unjustly  torn  from  another,  as  Father  Eustace  did  from  Lady 
Stratharden,  the  dearest  privilege  of  nature,  and  fly  directly  in  the 
face  of  Providence  by  doing  so." 

"  True,"  said  Lady  Anne  thoughtfully  :  "  during  one  of  my  visits 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Ignatia,  a  letter  was  given  to  sister  Bridget, 
announcing  the  sudden  death  of  her  own  mother  ;  yet  she  was 
ordered  to  look  and  act  as  if  nothing  remarkable  had  occurred,  and 
to  pursue  her  ordinary  avocations." 

"Of  course !  The  extinction  of  every  divinely  implanted  attach- 
ment is  the  main  object  of  those  Jesuits,  who  are  now  insinuating 
themselves  secretly  into  every  home  in  England ;  yet  no  man  will 
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take  warning,  till  the  mine  is  blown  up  within  his  own  house," 
observed  Lady  Edith.  ';  The  estrangement  of  husbands  from  theif 
wives,  of  brothers  from  their  sisters,  of  friends  from  their  neigh- 
bours, is  now  in  rapid  but  clandestine  progress, — by  books,  by 
sermons,  by  secret  agents,  in  the  court  and  in  the  cottage ;  yet 
those  who  appointed  a  Board  of  Health  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  cholera,  keep  no  watch  against  that  which  will  destroy  both 
body  and  soul  together." 

"  My  poor  mother,  saw  it  all,  too  late ;  and  often  in  her  sorrow 
for  my  estrangement  used  to  remind  me, — oh,  how  sadly  !— of  that 
text,  '  If  ye  love  not  a  brother  whom  you  have  seen,  how  can  you 
love  God  whom  you  have  not  seen  T  "  continued  Lady  Anne  ;  "  but 
from  the  moment  I  began  to  confess,  the  very  power  of  thought  or 
action  seemed  to  leave  me.  I  was  under  a  spell,  and  nothing  but 
the  shock  of  this  event  could  have  broken  it.  Her  death-knell  has 
awakened  me." 

"For  such  a  hope  she  was  willing  to  die,"  said  Lady  Edith 
solemnly.  "  Certainly,  Lady  Anne,  private  confession  is  the  main 
engine  of  papists  for  continuing  to  enslave  their  victims  ;  and  most 
diligently  do  they  enforce  it.  I  know  for  a  positive  fact  that,  very 
recently,  within  five  miles  of  Westminster  Abbey,  a  public  platform 
was  raised  in  a  public  street,  adorned  with  crucifixes,  images,  and 
pictures.  An  Irish  mob  assembled  there,  with  a  moderate  sprinkling 
of  English  intermixed — all  drawn  there  by  most  blameable  curiosity 
— and  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  such  as  a  very  unskilful 
painter  supposed  her  to  have  been,  was  carried  round  the  crowd  to 
be  kissed.  A  priest  then,  in  full  canonicals,  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  confession.  His  words  were  taken  down; 
and  one  of  the  anecdotes  gravely  told  to  that  gaping  multitude  is 
well  worth  repeating." 

"  Let  rne  hear  it,"  said  Lady  Anne,  on  whose  mind,  though 
gnawed  by  the  worm  of  a  reproachful  conscience,  Lady  Edith  was 
producing  the  anodyne  effect  which  by  her  conversation  she 
intended. 

"The  popish  legend  was  this,"  continued  Lady  Edith;  "and  in 
the  year  1851,  standing  under  the  noble  canopy  of  heaven,  there 
was  a  London  audience  found  capable  of  believing  it ! — A  hermit, 
living  alone  in  a  distant  forest,  was  considered  so  supremely  holy, 
that  pilgrims  went  in  crowds  to  do  hornage,-until  he  died,  when  it 
was  determined  to  bury  him  as  so  eminent  a  saint  deserved.  He 
was  interred,  therefore,  in  the  chancel  of  the  nearest  chapel,  with 
honours  worthy  of  a  canonized  saint ;  but  when  his  votaries  returned 
next  day  to  morning  prayers  they  discovered,  with  astonishment, 
that  his  coffin  had  risen  again  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Deeply 
impressed  with  this  miracle,  they  moved  the  hermit's  body  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  church  and  buried  it  again  ;  but  again  It  was  found 
reproduced  on  the  floor.  It  now  occurred  to  his  admirers' that  the 
hermit  being  so  supremely  holy,  should  be  interred  below  the  altar, 
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which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  there  it  was  hoped  he  might  rest 
in  peace,  in  a  place  so  suitable  to  his  merit.  On  the  contrary 
however,  next  day  the  obstinate  coffin  was  not  only  up.  again,  but 
wide  open,  and  the  dead  saint  sitting  up  in  it.  The  multitude  then 
humbly  inquired  wherefore  it  was  that  so  good  a  man  could  not 
remain  quietly  in  his  grave ;  when  tjie  corpse  at  length  opened  its 
mouth  and  acknowledged,  that  in  the  hour  of  death  One  sin  had 
been  overlooked  at  confession  ;  therefore  that  sin  had  not  been  for- 
given ;  and  far  from  deserving  to  be  buried  as  a  saint  at  the  altar, 
he  must  be  cast  into  unconsecrated  grpund,  as  a  lost  sinner,  uneon- 
fessed,  and  therefore  unpardoned." 

"  The  popish  religion  is  all  things  to  all  men ;  and  these  are  the 
fairy  tales  prepared  for  ignorant  wonder-seekers  among  the  poorer 
classes,"  observed  Lady  Anne,  reflectively.  "Like  Eve,  who  fell 
because  of  her  curiosity,  my  delusion  was  begun  by  having  my  own 
idle  curiosity  raised  to  see  a  popish  service.  Father  Eustace,  who 
has  a  forty-Jesuit  power,  and  who  was  the  lion's  provider  on  that 
occasion,  usually  takes  innumerable  young  people  there,  when  sup- 
posed by  their  parents  to  be  visiting  relations,  or  attending  an 
evening  service  in  their  own  family-pew.  The  scene  altogether  is 
admirably  got  up.  Such  magnificent  dresses!  I  felt  it  quite  a 
grand  piece  of  excitement  also,  at  the  evening  receptions,  to  see  the 
clergy  kneel  as  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  with  faces  that 
expressed  the  very  prostration  of  respect;  and  then  a  pompous  full- 
dressed  priest  talking  to  poor  little  me,  with  a  sort  of  superlative 
condescension  that  was  quite  overwhelming.  I  could  not  attend  the 
popish  service  too  often,  and  dear  mamma  thought  I  was  always 
drinking  tea  with  old  Mrs.  Courtney,  as  Father  Eustace  desired  me 
to  tell  her  so,  saying  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  whole  sin,  if 
there  were  any,  of  deceiving  a  Protestant  parent  for  the  good  of  his 
Church." 

"  Such  is  the  teaching  of  a  religion  like  that  of  Rome,"  said  Lady 
Edith,  "  where  the  Bible  is  entirely  suppressed,  or  only  sold  myste- 
riously in  back-shops,  to  the  very  few  who  dare  to  wish  for  one. 
Lady  Anne,  you  and  I  shall  do  the  real  work  of  life  together  now, 
continuing  Christians  on  the  rational,  conscientious,  and  intellectual 
model  of  Scripture,  in  which  I  am  sure  you  will  find,  as  Beatrice 
and  I  have  done,  true  happiness — long-enduring  and  satisfactory 
happiness.  Such  enjoyment  as  ours  has  been  hitherto,  seems  to  me 
almost  a  sample  in  hand  of  that  state  hereafter,  to  prepare  for  which 
life  itself  is  bestowed. 

" '  At  thought  of  this, 
The  roused  soul  swells,  boundless  and  sublime  1' " 

Lord  Eaglescairn's  illness  was  now  really,  or  represented  to  be, 
so  imminently  dangerous  that  Lady  Edith  thought  it  necessary  to 
postpone  all  inquiry  respecting  that  great  secret  belonging  to  the 
birthright  of  Beatrice,  which  Bessie  had  in  part  discovered,  but  which 
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must  of  course,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  be  legally  investigated, 
In  the  meanwhile  it  was  impossible  to  gain  access  to  the  sufferer, 
or  to  believe  the  report  of  a  word  that  he  said  ;  therefore,  though 
Father  Eustace  was  profuse  in  his  information,  Lady  Edith  and 
Beatrice  agreed  that  they  must  postpone  all  measures  until  the 
death  or  recovery  of  Lord  Eaglescairn  made  it  right  for  them  to  act, 
though  in  the  meanwhile  Lady  Edith,  at  her  own  expense,  sent  a 
well-instructed  lawyer  to  make  some  necessary  inquiries  at  Corunna 
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"  All  farewells  should  be  sudden  when  for  ever." — BYRON. 

"  I  am  more  certain  that  it  is  a  duty  of  nature  to  preserve  a  good  parent's 
life  and  happiness,  than  I  am  of  any  speculative  point  whatever."— POPE. 

A  FORTNIGHT  had  elapsed,  during  which  Lady  Anne  resided  at 
Heatherbrae  in  so  agitated  and  nervous  a  state,  that  she  engrossed 
the  whole  time  and  thoughts  o*'Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice,  who  read 
to  her,  talked  to  Her,  and  left  nothing  undone  that  the  most  ingenious 
affection  could  do  to  reconcile  her  to  life  and  to  herself.  With  a 
morbid  sensibility,  very  common  to  the  afflicted,  she  made  a  duty 
of  being  miserable,  and  hugged  to  her  very  heart  every  subject  of 
self-reproach,  every  source  of  sorrow,  as  if  it  would  be  treason  against 
the  memory  of  her  beloved  mother  ever  to  feel  happy  again ;  yet, 
as  Lady  Edith  reminded  her,  the  first  and  last  wish  of  Lady  Strath- 
arden  had  ever  been  to  shield  her  from  every  passing  cloud  of  mere 
momentary  distress,  and  that  she  should  bask  in  a  perpetual  sunshine 
of  enjoyment. 

Amidst  all  their  affectionate  anxiety  for  Lady  Anne,  there  was 
scarcely  a  minute  for  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  to  think  of  any  other 
friends ;  yet,  at  length,  with  a  feeling  of  sudden  surprise,  they  one 
day  remarked  to  each  other  that  the  Clintons  had  never  once  called, 
or  sent  to  inquire  for  Lady  Anne,  or  to  see  how  they  were  them- 
selves. 

At  length,  on  the  second  Sunday  after  her  return  home,  Lady 
Edith  resolved,  as  in  former  times,  to  visit  Mrs.  Clinton  in  passing, 
and  was  delighted,  as  she  approached  the  gate,  to  observe  her 
friend  slowly  approaching,  but  with  so  feeble  and  languid  a 
step,  that  Lady  Edith  became  at  once  convinced  she  must  have 
been  ill.  To  her  surprise,  Mrs.  Clinton,  on  perceiving  her,  made  a 
full  stop,  hesitated,  and  then  turned  hurriedly  back,  as  if  anxious 
to  avoid  a  meeting ;  but  Lady  Edith  felt  this  to  be  so  unlikely,  that 
she  at  once  advanced  to  overtake  Mrs.  Clinton,  and  having,  without 
difficulty,  arrested  the  heavy  lagging  movement  of  the  fugitive,  she 
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kindly  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm,  and  almost  laughingly  looked  up 
at  her  old  friend,  intending,  good-humou redly,  to  reproach  he- 
for  this  unusual  flight. 

When  Mrs.  Clinton  slowly  and  unwillingly  turned  round,  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  and  consternation  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Lady  Edith,  who  stood  aghast  at  the  sight  she  saw ;  Mrs. 
Clinton's  face  was  the  image  of  death  !  She  looked  like  one 
so  entirely  heart-broken,  that  all  expression  was  extinct,  and  her 
eyes  seemed  like  stone,  incapable  of  tears.  All  her  features 
spoke  of — 

"  The  bursting  heart,  the  tearless  eye, 
The  cold  and  torpid  frame  ; 
The  smother'd  groan,  the  broken  sigh, 
The  grief  she  dare  not  name." 

The  friends  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and 
then  Mrs.  Clinton,  grasping  the  hand  of  Lady  Edith  with  an  affec 
tionate  pressure,  made  a  sign  not  to  be  detained  or  followed, 
and  was  about  slowly  to  enter  the  house,  looking  as  if  buried  in 
a  bewildering  dream,  when  Lady  Edith,  with  earnest  kindness, 
clasped  hold  of  her  dress,  exclaiming,  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Clinton ! — my 
dear  friend! — tell  me  what  has  happened.  You  look  like  your  own 
ghost!  I  have  the  right  of  one  who  loves  you,  Mrs.  Clinton, 
to  ask  what  is  the  matter  ?  This  must  be  something  very  dread- 
ful !  Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Clinton  became  more  and  more  livid  in  her  paleness,  and 
still  looked  mournfully  down  as  if  unable  to  articulate.  At  length 
she  answered  .in  a  low,  broken,  almost  inaudible  voice,  "  There  are 
things  that  cannot  and  must  not  be  told.  You  will  soon  hear  all — 
too  soon !  Did  you  ever  know  an  extremity  of  suffering,  dear 
Lady  Edith,  to  which  even  the  kindest  sympathy  brings  no  comfort  ? 
The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness " 

"  But  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  intermeddle,  I  am  a  very  old,  and 
very  attached  friend,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  sympathising 
perplexity.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Clinton,  our  long  intimacy  entitles 
me  to  ask,  and  to  know  why  you  are  so  sadly,  so  alarmingly 
changed." 

"  Can  you  think  of  any  circumstance  that  must  deprive  me  for 
time  and  eternity  of  my  husband,  of  my  children,  of  my  home — of 
all  on  earth  that  is  dear  to  me,  except  yourself?"  said  Mrs.  Clinton, 
in  a  low  tremulous  whisper.  Her  expression  bore  the  stamp 
of  such  acute  anguish,  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  she  were  deli- 
rious ;  and  when  she  attempted  to  proceed,  a  choking  sob  prevented 
her.  She  struggled  for  a  moment  to  recovei  herself,  and  finding 
every  effort  vain,  she  hurried  to  her  own  door.  There  she  turned 
round,  and  her  bloodless  face  had  a  look  of  such  frenzied  grief,  that 
Lady  Edith  never  afterwards  forgot  the  impression.  Making  a 
hurried  and  imperative  sign  not  to  be  followed,  Mrs.  Clinton  darted 
out  of  sight,  and  closed sthe  door. 
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A  dreadful  suspicion  rushed  at  once  into  the  mind  of  Lady  Edith 
that  Mr.  Clinton  must  have  apostatized  to  Romanism.  She  had 
always  thought  that  Mrs.  Clinton  merely  liked  to  talk  on  theologi- 
cal subjects  in  her  -own  somewhat  superficial  way ;  to  coquet  a 
liltle  with  mediaeval  pictures,  music,  and  architecture  ;  and,  in  short, 
to  play  at  monkery  in  the  middle  ages  beside  Father  Eustace,  who 
listened  with  such  flattering  attention  to  her  most  trifling  remark, 
that  it  was  very  enticing,  though  no  serious  apprehension  ever 
entered  her  head  that  she  could  be  allured  on  to  any  sacrifice 
of  principle.  All  that  Mrs.  Clinton  had  expected  was,  merely 
to  skim  lightly  over  the  surface  of  controversial  theology,  herself 
seated  on  the  coziest  of  arm-chairs  on  one  side  of  a  blazing  winter 
fire,  and  her  husband  as  comfortably  ensconced  in  his  own  opposite. 
Hence  she  intended  that  they  should  lament  together  over  the  pre- 
valence of  Romanism,  going  as  near  the  edge  of  it  themselve" 
as  they  dared,  rather  sorry  for  others  who  became  irretrievably  vic- 
tims, full  of  curiosity  to  hear  the  arguments  by  which  their  friends 
held  become  bewildered,  exhausting  the  whole  range  of  common- 
places in  their  censure  of  persons  who  go  to  extremes,  and  mildly 
hoping  that  some  of  the  perverts  might  sooner  or  later,  and  some- 
how or  other,  be  reclaimed.  Father  Eustace's  influence  with  Mrs. 
Clinton  had  gone  so  far,  but  could  go  no  farther.  Mrs.  Lorraine's 
plan  with  Mr.  Clinton  was  yet  deeper  and  more  successful ;  for  she 
gradually  imparted  to  his  mind  all  the  interest  of  a  dark  conspiracy, 
mysteriously  carried  on  against  the  freedom,  public  and  domestic, 
of  Great  Britain  itself.  From  the  moment  she  gained  his  ear,  he 
was  entrusted  with  plots  against  the  Established  Church  ;  plans  for 
besieging  families ;  news  of  expected  conversions ;  schemes  for 
entrapping  heiresses ;  manoeuvres  for  attracting  landed  proprietors, 
and  commissions,  like  a  tamed  elephant,  to  gain  over  his  own 
brethren.  Mr.  Clinton's  life  had  now  become  more  exciting 
than  that  of  any  sportsman,  and  instead  of  quietly  pursuing  his 
small  duties  at  Clan  marina,  his  sphere  was  not  only  England,  but 
the  world ;  his  object,  to  subvert  its  government,  its  freedom,  and 
its  laws.  He  seemed  to  have  been  asleep  in  the  quiet  execution  of 
professional  duties,  in  the  closet,  in  the  pulpit,  and  beside  the 
dying;  but  now,  he  was  wide  awake  to  subjects  of  sleepless 
interest.  He  was  now  incorporated  into  a  great  body,  and  though 
personally  no  more  than  the  very  least  of  its  little  fingers,  unable 
any  longer  to  act  or  move  of  himself,  he  belonged  to  a  Cardinal 
in  red  stockings,  and  to  a  Pope  who  carried  the  talisman  of  infal- 
libility. 

Lady  Edith  proceeded  anxiously  to  chapel,  where  she  had  not  been 
for  several  weeks,  owing  to  her  absence  at  Eaglescairn,  and  her  ardu- 
ous attendance  subsequently  on  Lady  Anne;  but  now  she  entered 
the  sacred  edifice  with  feelings  of  deep  solicitude.  To  her  surprise, 
the  congregation,  formerly  so  numerous  and  devout,  was  now 
reduced  to  one  or  two  persons,  who  were  gazing  around  with  looka 
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of  vacant  surprise,  or  of  irreverent  curiosity.  It  was  no  w.onder 
they  did  so,  for  Lady  Edith  was  thunderstruck  at  the  entire  altera- 
tion in  the  quiet  little  chapel,  and  she  scarcely  identified  her  old 
place  of  resort,  now  entirely  re-modelled.  It  held  become  a  misera- 
ble imitation  of  Romanism.  A  high  rood-screen  divided  the  con-" 
gregation  from  a  new  stone  altar,  which  had  replaced  the  ancienfr 
communion  table,  formerly  covered,  as  the  rubric  directs,  "  with  a 
white  cloth,  and  placed  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  church  ;1?  a 
tawdry  picture  of  St.  Bridget,  in  the  very  worst  theatrical  taste  of 
the  French  school,  which  Lady  Edith  had  always  observed  in 
the  collection  at  Eaglescairn  with  dislike,  was  now  hung  over  the 
altar.  In  front  of  this  stood  a  large  gilt  cross,  neaily  three  feet 
high,  and  that  was  flanked  by  two  tall  wax  candles,  which,  in  spite 
of  a  scorching  sun  blazing  in  at  every  window,  were  lighted. 
A  superb  altar-cloth  of  blue  velvet  was  there,  studded  over  with 
crosses  and  crowns.  Each  little  gas-burner  throughout  the  church 
was  surmounted  by  a  small  iron  cross ;  and  the  old  Prayer-books, 
which  Sir  Evan  had  presented  to  the  chapel,  were  all  adorned  by 
large  gold  crosses.  New  book-markers  had  also  been  placed 
in  them  of  variously  coloured  ribbons,  at  the  end  of  which  little  gilt 
images  of  the  saints,  about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny  piece,  were  sus- 
pended. Each  of  these  ribbons  had  its  own  emblematical  mean- 
ing, which,  to  young  people  fond  of  religious  foppery,  was  mysteri- 
ously interesting.  White  ribbons  were  placed  in  the  service  for 
Baptism,  red  for  the  Communion  office,  and  black  for  the  Burial  of 
the  dead.  The  church  was  as  full  of  flowers  as  Covent  Garden 
market  on  the  1st  of  June ;  and  a  new  reading-desk  wtfs  placed 
about  the  middle  of  the  small  chapel. 

Before  Lady  Edith  had  at  all  recovered  her  senses  from  the  sur- 
prise of  all  this  metamorphosis,  she  found  herself  listening  to  the 
prayers  being  intoned,  a  custom  originating  in  very  large  overgrown 
cathedrals  of  old,  where  it  was  supposed  to  carry  the  sound 
further,  but  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  miniature  chapel  at 
Clanmarina.  Mr.  Clinton,  before  the  service  began,  had  stood, 
looking  much  excited,  in  the  aisle,  wearing  a  long  black  dress, 
reaching  almost  to  the  ground,  and  a  black  cap,  which  gave  him 
quite  the  air  of  a  grand  inquisitor.  He  studiously  turned  his  bach 
towards  the  scanty  congregation,  and  read  the  first  lesson  in 
a  strange  mumbling  tone,  as  if  his  only  object  were,  not  to  be 
understood.  His  numerous  genuflexions,  turning  always  to  the 
east,  reminded  Lady  Edith  of  the  Grand  Mufti;  and  he  seemed 
determined  to  show  the  congregation  that  they  had  no  part  in  his 
service,  and  no  right  to  hear  it.  Every  time  he  entered  within  the 
rood-screen,  Mr.  Clinton  made  a  sign  of  the  cross  and  bowed;  and 
once  or  twice  he  knelt  as  immoveably  before  the  centre  of  the  altar, 
as  if  turned  into  one  of  the  wooden  images  he  worshipped. 

When  Lady  Edith  saw  such  a  vision  of  Protestant  Romanism 
within  the  quiet  homely  chapel  which  had  so  long  witnessed  the 
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simple  solemnities  of  a  well-ordered  Episcopal  service,  she  asked 
herself  if  she  were  actually  awake.  When  she  thought  of  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton's grief  on  this  account,  tears  sprang  into  her  own  eyes,  and  she 
considered  it  no  wonder  that  her  friend  had  felt  unwilling  to  accom- 
pany the  congregation  into  such  a  scene.  It  was  indeed  evident 
that  Mr.  Clinton,  already  looking  and  acting  so  like  a  Popish  priest, 
would  soon  be  led  on  by  Father  Eustace  to  disown  his  marriage 
vow,  and  his  Protestant  faith  ;  and  though  Lady  Edith  had  intended 
to  remain  for  the  Holy  Communion,  she  dared  not  now  venture  to 
stay  for  its  sacred  consolations,  not  knowing  what  extraordinary  in- 
novations contrary  to  her  own  faith  and  feelings  might  have  been 
made  in  the  solemn  rite. 

Lady  Edith  was  leaving  the  house  of  a  poor  woman  she  had 
visited  on  her  way  home  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Clinton  was 
passing  on  his  road  homewards,  so  that  it  became  almost  an  inevi- 
table piece  of  mutual  politeness  that  they  should  walk  along  the 
road  together,  which  accordingly  they  did,  though  both,  for  the  first 
time,  equally  unwilling  to  associate. 

They  shook  hands  at  first  in  silence,  while  Mr.  Clinton  tried  to 
assume  as  matter-of-fact  an  aspect  as  he  could  command ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  looked  undeniably  abashed.  Lady  Edith  was,  how- 
ever, the  most  agitated  of  the  two ;  but  after  a  pause  to  recover 
herself,  she  said,  in  a  low  accent,  and  with  a  penetrating  look  that 
nothing  could  evade,  "  Mr.  Clinton,  I  am  desirous  neither  to  mis- 
take, nor  to  be  mistaken  ;  tell  me,  then,  is  it  to  a  clergyman  still  in 
the  Church  of  England  that  I  speak,  or  to  a  deserter  and  apostate  ?" 

"  Judge  me,  Lady  Edith,  with  your  wonted  candour,"  answered 
Mr.  Clinton,  evasively,  and  twirling  his  spectacles  with  nervous 
energy ;  "  I  have  too  long  been  a  mere  lukewarm  Christian,  or  at 
best  with  the  chill  taken  off.  I  am  now  greatly  changed ;  and 
there  may  be  much,  perhaps,  to  startle  and  alarm  your  rather  puri- 
tanical notions.  My  perplexities  of  mind  have  of  late  become  a 
torture  beyond  bearing ;  and  within  the  last  few  weeks,  suddenly, 
without  any  remarkable  addition  to  my  store  of  facts  or  principles, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  any  longer  hold  myself  back  from — 
from—" 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Clinton.  I  am  not  unprepared  for  this 
fearful  acknowledgment,  mournful  as  it  is.  From  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Lorraine's  arrival  at  Clan  marina,  Protestantism  has  become  a  mere 
dead  deposit  in  your  mind,  not  existing  in  your  heart.  You  have 
for  some  weeks  appeared  to  me  a  would-be  Papist,  and  now  you 
are  one.  You  preached  to-day  the  infallibility  of  human  dictation 
in  spiritual  things,  and  the  Divine  authority  of  the  visible  Church ; 
therefore,  whether  you  apostatize  sooner  or  later,  you  are  sliding 
down  an  inclined  plane,  with  nothing  to  stop  your  descent  short  of 
that  superstition  which  prostrates  your  reason,  your  judgment,  your 
principles,  and  every  earthly  tie  of  affection  or  duty." 

"  Lady  Edith,"  replied  Mr.  Clinton,  with  an  appearance  of  mort 
'13* 
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solemn  regret  than  he  had  before  testified,  "  my  regard  for  friendt 
such  as  yourself,  to  whom  I  owe  a  lifetime  of  gratitude  and  esteem, 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  impediments  to  my  entire  conversion,  or, 
at  least,  to  my  declaring  it.  Without  repining,  though  with  lasting 
sorrow,  I  could  prepare  to  relinquish  ail  hitherto  precious' to  my 
heart, — my  Protestant  parish,  my  domestic  habits,  my  former 
opinions,  my  ancient  prejudices, — all  but  my  old  friendships,  unless 
you  are  bigot  enough  to  desire  it.  Let  us,  then,  be  better  friendi 
than  ever  lor  the  future,  and  perhaps  at  last  you  may  think  as  I  do, 
and  be  as  happy  as  I  am." 

"  I  know  well  the  trick  of  your  new  associates,  Mr.  Clinton,"  said 
Lady  Edith,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  but  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  I  could  think  so  lightly  of  an  apostasy  on  your  part  as  to 
continue  our  acquaintance  at  all.  From  no  point  of  view  can  I  see 
it  otherwise  than  as  a  death-blow  to  yourself,  which  ends  our  inter- 
course. It  has  become  your  duty  to  proselyte,  it  is  mine  to  avoid 
the  danger ;  by  our  ever'  being  seen  together,  I  should  give  the 
sanction  of  my  example  to  others  for  exposing  themselves  to  a  siege 
in  which  they  can  gain  nothing,  and  may  lose  all." 

"  You  intend  to  become  quite  an  alarmist  among  my  old  friends 
.•Mid  parishioners,"  observed  Mr.  Clinton,  with  a  deprecating  smile, 
and  rapidly  fluctuating  colour ;  "  I  trust  that  they  may  not  all  desert 
one  who  wishes  them  well,  and  will  do  his  best  to  serve  them." 

"  Yes,  by  urging  them  to  break  loose  from  the  limits  of  the 
Bible  into  the  unlimited  wilds  of  tradition !  I  trust,  and  believe, 
Mr.  Clinton,  that  the  congregation,  to  a  single  individual,  wiil  all 
forsake  you.  When  the  trumpet  gives  an  uncertain  sound  it  can- 
not lead  u  5  on  to  the  battle.  Every  head  of  a  family  ought  to 
leave  you  at  once,  before  the  taint  has  reached  one  member  of 
their  households.  I  am  a  woman,  and  must,  vou  know,  speak  my 
mind." 

"  You  always  did,"  observed  Mr.  Clinton,  with  a  s;id  smile,  "  and 
you  have  a  right  to  your  own  opinions,  as  I  have  to  mine." 

"Yes;  while  I  remain  a  Protestant,  I  may  think,  speak,  and  act 
or  myself,  but  you  will  soon  be  bound  to  obey  the  slightest  nod 
»1rom  Rome,  in  obedience  to  that  false  superstition  which  is  a  mere 
forgery  on  the  bank  of  truth,"  answered  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone  of 
(i^ep  regret.  "  My  own  candid  idea  is,  that  you  have  been  worked 
up  to  an  actual  delirium  at  Eaglescairn,  that  bleeding  and  blistering 
would  do  you  more  good  now  than  controversy,  p,nd  that,  indeed, 
all  those  who  are  reeling  over  into  idolatry,  might  be  very  advan- 
tageously ordered  by  their  doctors  a  few  months  of  calm  domestic 
retirement  in  their  own  family  circles,  aloof  from  Papal  controversy, 
and  wiili  an  anodyne  prescription  for  their  mental  disease  of  the 
most  sensible  Protestant  works.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  patient 
would  look  back  on  such  a  state  as  yours  with  much  the  same  feel- 
ing that  he  woul  J  remember  the  delirium  of  a  typhus  fever.  Now, 
Mr.  Clinton,  I  wish  you  a  long  and  very  sorrowful  farewell !  The 
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sight  of  you,  probably  soon  to  be  a  pervert,  serves  as  the  strongest 
warning  I  could  receive,  not  to  trust  myself  in  Popish  society.  It 
should  be  a  remarkable  admonition  for  all  Protestants  to  ;  take  heed 
lest  they  fall,'  that  of  those  names  inscribed  at  Oxford  as  having 
raised  the  monument  recently  built  there  to  Cranmer  and  Ridley, 
more  than  a  third  have  already  been  seduced  into  apostasy,  and 
would  now,  perhaps,  willingly  burn  those  martyrs  over  again  if 
they  could ;  among  these  new  perverts  many  had  long  been  dozing 
on  towards  inditFerentism,  and  others  were  inflated  with  vanity  or 
pride,  but  all  are  now  alike  prostrated  in  the  dust  before  a  foreign 
priest  and  a  degrading  superstition." 

Mr.  Clinton  lingered  for  some  moments,  as  if  unwilling  to  bid 
his  old  friend  a  last  adieu,  and  when  Lady  Edith  turned  away,  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  aged  cheeks  with  sorrowful  emotion ;  she 
held  out  her  hand  in  silence  to  Mr.  Clinton,  who  grasped  it  with  all 
his  old  feeling  revived  for  the  moment  of  respectful  attachment. 
The  artificial  expression  of  downcast  sanctity  in  his  well-drilled 
countenance  gave  way  to  a  look  of  natural  feeling,  and  he  appeared 
again  so  like  the  Mr.  Clinton  of  former  and  better  days,  that  Lady 
Edith  looked  round  as  she  retired,  saying,  "  If  you  ever  return  to 
the  old  paths,  Mr.  Clinton,  let  me  be  the  first  to  welcome  you 
back." 

"  No,"  muttered  Mr.  Clinton  to  himself,  in  a  tone  of  high  excite- 
ment, "  never : — 

" '  All  worldly  goods  and  wealth,  which  once  I  loved, 
I  now  do  count  but  dross  ; 
My  pride  is  to  despise  myself ;  my  joy 
All  insults,  sneers,  and  slanders  of  mankind  ; 
No  creature  now  I  love.'" 

The  sun  shone  brightly  one  morning  on  Mr.  Clinton's  little  par- 
sonage,— the  large  old  apple-tree  was  shedding  its  blossoms  in  a 
white  shower  on  the  grassy  lawn,  and  roses  clustered  round  the  five 
latticed  windows,  as  well  as  over  the  low  rustic  porch, — all  nature 
looked  gay  and  riante,  but  nevertheless,  Lady  Edith  thought  or 
fancied  that  there  was  a  silence  so  unusual  there,  and  an  uninha- 
bited melancholy  air  about  the  house  itself,  which  made  her  sad. 
She  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Clinton  on  business  of  some  consequence 
to  a  poor  family  in  Clanmarina.  and  having  repeatedly  knocked  at 
the  door  without  any  one  appearing,  she  wondered  more  and  more 
at  the  noiseless  stillness  of  all  within  and  without.  Lady  Edith 
looked  around,  sadly  remembering  what  a  scene  of  joyous  useful- 
ness that  little  cottage  and  garden  had  so  long  been,  and  what  un- 
locked for  changes  were  now  impending.  The  Bishop  of  Inverness 
had  announced  a  visitation  to  Clanmarina,  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  made  to  him  of  the  Popish  doctrines  which  Mr. 
Clinton  taught  as  Episcopalian,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  possible  that  such  a  man  as  the  Bishop  of  Inverness  could  allow- 
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him  to  continue  thus  preaching  Romanism  in  a  Protestant  pulpit 
Mr.  Clinton  had  endeavoured  to  set  up  for  being  a  martyr  under 
persecution,  but  it  was  a  signal  failure,  as  all  the  congregation  were 
now  aware  that  he  literally  did  at  Rome  as  Rome  does,  and  attended 
the  Popish  mass  during  his  whole  residence  in  Eaglescairn,  which 
his  people  did  not  consider  to  be  a  perfectly  Protestant  proceeding 
or  a  perfectly  fair  one.  If  he  received  the  emoluments  of  one 
Church  and  supported  another,  it  was  not  serving  two  masters,  but 
betraying  one. 

Lady  Edith  observed  a  recent  trace  of  carriage-wheels  on  the 
gravel  before  Mr.  Clinton's  house,  and  the  door  of  entrance  stood 
ajar,  but  the  silence  remained  unbroken,  except  by  the  repeated 
knocks  of  the  visitor  again  and  again  and  again  for  admission.  As- 
suming at  length  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend,  as  the  business 
could  not  be  postponed,  she  entered  unannounced,  and  proceeded 
straight  to  the  only  sitting-room.  There,  to  her  utter  surprise, 
stood  the  shutters  only  half  open,  the  tea-things  of  the  night  before 
on  the  table,  two  candlesticks  with  extinguishers  on,  and  the  ashes 
unswept  from  the  grate.  All  had  a  look  of  recent  hurry  and  con- 
fusion, of  desolation  and  misery.  Papers  and  ends  of  rope  were 
scattered  in  confusion  on  the  floor,  the  refuse  evidently  of  a  hasty 
packing  up ;  numerous  letters  lay  torn  to  atoms  in  the  grate,  and 
almost  every  book  had  been  taken  from  the  shelves,  which  were 
empty. 

Lady  Edith  looked  around  in  dismay,  and  felt  as  if  she  had  of 
late  been  born  into  a  perfectly  new  world,  so  unlike  were  its  unex- 
pected changes  and  its  painful  vicissitudes  to  anything  that  in  her 
peaceful  course  of  action  she  had  hitherto  known.  For  several 
minutes  the  solitary  visitor  stood  almost  unconsciously  gazing  at 
this  unexpected  and  most  unaccountable  confusion.  Hitherto,  if 
the  Clintons  were  going  merely  to  dine  a  few  miles  off  with  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer,  they  mentioned  this  little  piece  of  parish  gossip  a 
week  before  ;  and  they  scarcely  ever  left  home  for  half  a  day,  with- 
out calling  to  tell  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  of  this  extraordinary 
dissipation, — but  now! — where  could  they  be  gone? 

Lady  Edith  wandered  thoughtfully  on  towards  Mrs.  Clinton's  own 
bed-room,  where,  having  always  formerly  had  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing without  even  the  previous  ceremony  of  knocking,  she  now 
opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  The  room  appeared  nearly  dark. 
and  the  bed,  which  was  turned  down,  had  evidently  not  been  slept 
in  that  night.  With  a  feeling  of  greatly  increased  anxiety,  Lady 
Edith  turned  away,  intending  if  possible  to  find  Mrs.  Clinton's  own 
maki-of-all-work,  below  stairs,  when  her  progress  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  the  sound  of  a  low  deep  sob.  It  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  with  a  suffocating  excess  of  grief  apparently,  which  struck  a 
chill  into  Lady  Edith's  very  heart,  as  she  hurried  forward  at  once 
into  the  dressing-room. 

A  large  arm-chair  stood  between  Lady  Edith  and  the  door,  but  OB 
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advancing  to  the  other  side  she  discovered  Mrs.  Clinton  prostrate  on 
her  knees,  her  hands  riveted  together  and  her  face  buried  in  the 
cushions.  It  was  evident  from  Mrs.  Clinton's  evening  dress  that  she 
had  not  been  in  bed  all  night,  but  she  was  now  obviously  engaged 
in  such  fervent  prayer,  that  Lady  Edith  dared  not  by  word  or  action 
interrupt  so  sacred  a  duty,  therefore  she  stood  for  several  minutes 
in  solemn  apprehension  of  what  revelation  was  to  follow. 

Lady  Edith  intending  to  wait  in  the  next  room  for  an  interview, 
was  gliding  almost  noiselessly  away,  when  Mrs.  Clinton  suddenly 
looked  up.  In  a  moment  she  rose,  held  out  her  hand  to  Lady  Edith, 
and  feebly  attempted  to  give  her  a  kind  smile  of  welcome,  but  so 
ghastly  was  its  expiession  that  her  alarmed  visitor,  unable  to  look 
at  a  face  so  convulsed  with  anguish,  closed  her  eyes.  The  next 
moment  Mrs.  Clinton  had  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  Lady 
Edith,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

"My  dear  friend!  my  dearest  Mrs.  Clinton!  tell  me  all,"  said 
Lady  Edith,  in  soothing  accents.  "Where  is  your  husband  gone  ?" 

"  My  husband !  Dare  I  call  him  so  any  longer  ?"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Clinton,  while  a  spasm  of  mental  anguish  contracted  her  almost 
livid  features ;  and  she  whispered  with  evident  difficulty  the  rest. 
"  Last  night,  at  the  Romish  chapel,  he  made  his  recantation.  I  do 
not  believe  Edward  intended  it  an  hour  before !  All  is  over !  He 
has  wrenched  himself  from  every  human  tie ;  he  has  entered  the 
monastery  of  Inverness.  They  wished  me  to  become  a  nun  of  St. 
Ignatia,  and  that  would  divorce  him,  then  he  could  be  a  priest.  Let 
me  die  at  once  to  serve  Edward,  but  I  cannot  be  an  apostate." 

"  No,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  soothingly,  "  you  must  live  for  your 
boys." 

"  They,  too,  are  gone,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Clinton,  resting  her  burning 
forehead  on  the  shoulder  of  Lady  Edith,  and  speaking  in  a  voice 
faint  with  agony.  "  Father  Eustace  and  Mrs.  Lorraine  took  my 
boys.  He  had  got  presentations  for  them  both  to  the  gratis  college 
at  Inverness.  The  priests  had  settled  it  all  a  month  since ;  but  I, 
the  wretched  wife  and  still  more  wretched  mother,  never  knew  it — 
never,  never !" 

Mrs.  Clinton,  usually  so  quiet  and  passive,  tossed  her  arms  wildly 
up,  and  clasped  her  hands  above  her  head,  with  a  look  of  fsuch  fran- 
tic grief  that  her  senses  seemed  forsaking  her,  while  she  added,  in 
hurried  accents,  and  in  so  unearthly  a  voice  that  Lady  Edith  felt 
paralysed,  "  We  are  to  meet  no  more !  My  husband  believes  it 
would  be  a  sin  ever  to  see  his  faithful  wife  again." 

"  He  thinks,"  replied  Lady  Edith  sadly,  "  by  making  this  world  a 
purgatory,  to  escape  one  in  the  world  to  come.  What  a  fatal,  cruel 
delusion !" 

"I  always  knew,"  added  Mrs.  Clinton,  solemnly,  "that  death  at 
last  must  part  us,  and  I  felt,  in  some  degree,  prepared  for  that ;  one 
or  other,  I  knew,  must  survive  in  solitary  sorrow  to  mourn  for  tht 
other : — 
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"  '  There  is  no  union  here  on  earth, 
That  finds  not  here  an  end.' 

But  Father  Eustace  has  brought  on  me  this  long  agony  without 
death,  for  which  I  was  totally — totally  unprepared.  God  help  us 
all !  May  my  senses  not  forsake  me  !" 

Lady  Edith  felt  that  words  were  wasted  in  offering  consolation  to 
such  sorrow  as  this ;  but  affectionately  leading  Mrs.  Clinton  to  the 
sofa,  she  gently  placed  her  on  it,  and,  kneeling  by  her  side,  she  in 
faltering  accents  of  deep  emotion  offered  up  a  short  and  fervent 
prayer  for  her  heart-stricken  friend.  It  was  full  of  sympathy,  full 
of  affection,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  an  abounding  faith  in  the 
merciful  superintendence  of  God,  which  nothing  on  earth  could 
shake. 

From  henceforth  Mrs.  Clinton's  home  was  no  longer  her  own, 
and  she  had  few,  very  few  possessions.  Her  active  life  had  been 
one  of  daily  self-denial ;  and  during  the  many  years  of  her  married 
happiness,  she  had  never  spent  a  frivolous  shilling.  Now  nothing 
was  left  her  but  a  few  books  by  the  best  Protestant  authors,  and 
her  own  inestimable  Bible. 

^  I  wonder  what  degree  of  grief  kills  people,  if  mine  does  not !" 
said  Mrs.  Clinton,  some  hours  after,  in  a  faint  and  tremulous  voice, 
to  Lady  Edith,  who  held  her  cold,  clammy,  death-like  hand;  "I 
shall  soon  be  in  my  grave,  or  yet  more  probable,  in  a  lunatic 
asylum." 

"  No,  dear  Mrs.  Clinton ;  you  will  to-night  be  in  my  house,  and 
remain  there  always  among  those  who,  with  their  whole  hearts,  love, 
honour,  and  respect  you.  At  my  home,  this  eVening,  we  must  all 
unite  in  prayer  for  your  unhappy  husband.  This  is  a  delirium  that 
comes  over  people,  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  reasoning,  and  per- 
fectly untouched  by  argument  or  common  sense  ;  it  is  like  the  effect 
of  magic;  but  let  us  hope  all  things,  and  believe  all  things  pos- 
sible." 

"My  boys,  too!  my  darling  boys!  Father  Eustace  and  Mrs. 
Lorraine  did  not  even  allow  me  to  take  leave  of  them ;  they  were 
gone  before  I  found  out  the  danger."  Mrs.  Clinton  rocked  herself 
to  and  fro,  with  her  hands  clenched  over  her  forehead,  adding,  "  He 
who  never  had  wife  or  child,  cannot  feel  for  ma  I  might  as  well 
expect  to  find  fire  burning  in  a  marble  statue  as  pity  in  Father  Eus- 
tace. My  dear,  darling  boys  !" 

"They  go,  dear  Mrs.  Clinton,  fortified  by  your  prayers  these 
many  long  years,  and  by  your  best  instructions." 

"  Yes ;  but,  dear  Lady  Edith,  for  some  time  past  their  own  father 
has  been  reading  to  our  boys  preparatory  books  that  I  could  not 
approve:  little  noi-elleiles,  by  English  clergymen,  full  of  allegorical 
phantoms,  fairies,  and  magic,  to  prepare  their  young  minds  for 
supernatural  visions  and  fictitious  miracles.  Children  may  easily  be 
educated  for  superstitious  horrors,  because  that  taste  is,  like  every 
other  popish  error,  founded  on  fallen  human  nature." 
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"I  know  the  sort  of  books.  Protestant  parents  call  them  'so 
pretty,'  and  do  not  see  the  poison  they  contain.  They  have  allego- 
ries full  of  imaginative  religion,  describing  children,  for  instance, 
who  carry  palm  branches  in  their  hands  up  the  hill  of  life,  which 
withered  or  drooped  if  they  sinned ;  or  whose  garments  glistened 
with  supernatural  light  while  they  crossed  a  dark  stream,  but 
became  spotted  with  black  when  they  were  wicked.  Such  fables 
train  their  minds  in  the  way  they  are  now  intended  to  go.  I  remem- 
ber nurse  Barton,  whom  you  dismissed  years  ago,  because,  to  save 
herself  trouble  in  training  the  children  to  rational  obedience,  she 
told  them,  and  they  implicitly  believed,  that  a  black  man  would 
carry  them  away  if  they  were  naughty.  How  undoubtingly  they 
credited  that  pious  fraud  !  and  nurse  Barton's  lie  was  quite  a  rehear- 
sal of  the  popish  system — a  bad  action  for  a  good  end." 

u  Their  father  has  fallen  at  once  into  the  snare  of  Father  Eustace 
and  Mrs.  Lorraine ;  therefore  what  hope  can  I  have  that  my  boys 
shall  be  preserved  from  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  with  hopeless  despon- 
dency; "their  young  minds  will  be  ruined  by  my  own  husband, 
whom  I  have  always,  of  course,  taught  them  to  reverence  and 
believe.  When  he  misdirects  them,  what  hope  can  there  be !"  ^ 

Mrs.  Clinton  started  up  and  paced  hurriedly  about  the  room  for 
some  time,  then  sinking  exhausted  on  the  sola,  she  grasped  Lady 
Edith's  hand,  saying,  "  You  are  right,  my  best  friend,  as  well  as 
kind.  If  I  am  to  survive  this  blow, — if  my  faculties  are  still  to 
"Bxist,  it  must  be  by  leaving  every  fond  association  of  home,  every 
object  to  remind  me  of  the  loved  and  lost.  I  am  now  a  childless 
widow.  Let  me  go,  then,  with  the  dearest  friend  that  remains  to 
one  so  heart-broken.  My  obedience  to  God  must  now  be  shown, 
by  living — oh,  how  disconsolately  !  on — if  such  be  His  will,  and  by 
living  on  to  His  glory,  if  that  be  possible." 

The  hospitable  cottage  of  Heatherbrae  was  like  Prince  Ahmed's 
fairy  tent,  which  could  be  folded  into  a  nutshell  or  expanded  to  hold 
an  army, — or  like  a  round  dinner-table,  which,  whatever  numbers 
may  assemble,  could  always  hold  one  more  guest. 

Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  made  every  arrangement  for  the  removal 
of  Mrs.  Clinton,  who  seemed  stunned,  without  even  the  power  of 
thought,  and  her  usual  energy  was  totally  extinct,  so  that  she 
appeared  unable  to  fix  her  afflicted  mind  upon  anything.  They 
anticipated  every  wish  that  she  could  have  formed,  and  considered 
every  feeling,  until  at  length  all  was  ready  ;  and  the  poor  sufferer, 
scarcely  sensible  of  what  passed,  found  herself  in  a  small,  but  most 
comfortable  bed-room  at  Heatherbrae.  There  the  quiet  and  fresh 
air,  the  cheerful  sunshine,  the  birds  and  flowers,  and  above  all,  the 
soothing  sympathy  of  Lady  Edith,  might  have  revived  any  spirit 
but  that  of  so  cruelly-bereaved  a  wife  and  mother.  Mrs.  Clinton's 
very  heart  seemed  burned  to  the  socket,  while  day  after  day  she  sat 
beside  the  open  casement,  endeavouring  to  read  or  to  work  ;  but  the 
bright  sunny  landscape  appeared  as  if  it  scorned  such  misery  or 
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hers ;  while  now  and  then,  with  parched  lips,  feverish  cheeks,  and 
distended  eyes,  she  gazed  for  a  moment  towards  her  old  home, 
sighed  heavily  over  the  memories  of  all  her  past  life,  and  prayer 
fully  tried  to  submit  implicitly,  in  heart  and  soul,  to  the  divinely 
appointed  trials  of  her  now  gloomy  existence. 

"Nature  hath  ossig-n'd 
Two  sovereign  remedies  for  human  grief: 
Religion,  surest,  firmest,  first,  and  best, 
Strength  to  the  weak,  and  to  the  wounded  balm  ; 
And  strenuous  action  next." — Southey. 

Some  days  after  her  arrival  at  Heatherbrae,  Mrs.  Clinton,  look- 
ing like  a  living  spectre,  though  the  first  impetuosity  of  her  anguish 
was  subsided,  had  been  seated  some  time  beside  Lady  Edith,  listen- 
ing  to  her  conversation,  which  was  like  balm  poured  into  an  aching 
wound,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  wide  open,  there  was 
an  outcry  of  outrageous  joy  in  the  passage,  and  before  she  had 
time  for  so  much  as  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  the  two  boys  had 
rushed  into  their  mother's  arms. 

%  "  Mamma !"  exclaimed  the  eldest,  in  accents  trembling  with 
delight,  "  we  have  found  our  own  way  back !  Old  John  was  driv- 
ing the  mail-cart  from  Inverness,  when  we  saw  him  from  the  win- 
dows of  that  horrid  place.  I  asked  him  to  take  us  with  him,  so  ho 
waited — and  here  we  are.  Why  did  Father  Eustace  and  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine carry  us  away  ?  Ned  and  I  hated  that  school.  We  were  to 
be  punished  for  not  kneeling  to  one  of  those  dolls  dressed  in  gold; 
but  I  knew  the  second  commandment  better  than  to  agree.  Now, 
mamma,  pray  keep  us  at  home.  We  were  sure  you  would  wish  us 
to  leave  such  naughty  people — so  foolish,  too,  and  very  cruel  to 
Ned  and  me." 

Mrs.  Clinton,  her  lips  the  hue  of  ashes,  her  cheek  white  as  death, 
folded  the  two  boys  in  her  arms,  and  burst  into  an  hysterical  agony 
of  tears.  It  appeared  as  if  her  very  soul  would  part  from  her  body 
in  this  extremity  of  trial;  for  the  rolling  waves  of  her  misery 
seemed  to  come  faster  and  heavier  on  her  the  longer  she  clasped 
to  her  heart  these  children,  who  would  soon,  she  knew,  be  torn 
from  her  again  by  their  perverted  father. 

"Mamma,  are  you  not  glad  to  see  us1?"  exclaimed  Alfred,  the 
eldest,  with  a  look  of  injured  feeling.  "Did  I  do  wrong  in  coming] 
We  can  both  go  back  if  you  bid  us.  I  thought  you  would  be  so 
happy  to  see  me  again,  mamma !" 

The  boy's  lip  quivered  with  wounded  sensibility,  and  he  burst 
into  tears.  Mrs.  Clinton  still  embracing  him,  attempted,  in  a  low 
suffocating  tone,  to  answer,  but  her  voice  was  extinct,  and  her  whole 
countenance  assumed  the  hue  and  the  fixedness  of  marble.  The 
very  life-blood  was  frozen  within  her ;  for  every  word  spoken  by 
the  child  planted  a  dagger  in  her  heart;  while  he,  clinging  fondly  to 
her  side,  looked  wonderingly  up  at  her  face,  in  whioli  was  an  umm's. 
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takeable  expression  of  livid  grief,  and  said,  "  I  will  do  anything  tha* 
you  bid  me,  mamma !  Are  we  really,  really  to  go  back  and  do  all 
that  those  curious  people  desire?  Are  we  to  kiss  those  nasty  old 
bones,  and  to  kneel  before  that  doll  with  the  gold  muslin  frock  ?  I 
like  my  own  old  religion  best,  mamma,  without  any  dolls  or  beads. 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  lick  the  floor  with  my  tongue ;  but  if  you 
say  that  it  is  right,  we  must  try.  You  know,  mamma,  you  always 
told  us  yourself — and  so  did  papa — " 

"  God  help  me!"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  in  a  tone  of  piercing  anguish. 
"  Oh,  that  the  earth  would  cover  me!  My  boys — my  darling  boys! 
Look  at  your  heart-broken  mother,  and  remember  this  hour  for  ever 
and  ever.  All  the  grief  you  see  is  because  you  must  soon  be 
taken  from  me  again  ;  because  you  are  to  be  taught  this  new  reli- 
gion, which  gives  you  magical  tales  instead  of  the  Bible,  and  which 
teaches  you  to  obey  the  will  of  Father  Eustace  instead  of  God's 
will."' 

"  Nothing  can  ever  make  me  do  that,"  said  the  boy,  his  yoirag 
face  assuming  a  look  of  seriousness.  "We  shall  stay  with  our 
own  mamma,  and  learn  from  you  to  be  good,  as  we  used  to  do. 
You  always  said  that  God  had  given  us  to  you,  on  purpose  that 
you  might  teach  us  right,  and  now  we  shall  try  to  obey  only  you 
and  papa.  Nothing  shall  take  us  away,  unless  you  say  we  are  to 
go." 

Mrs.  Clinton  sunk  back  on  the  sofa,  her  eyes  distended,  and  her 
knees  trembling  with  agony,  while  with  a  bewildered  look  she 
glanced  around,  as  if  seeking  for  assistance,  but  unable  to  find  any. 

Lady  Edith  gazed  with  deep  emotion  at  the  look  of  honest 
sturdy  resolution  lighting  up  the  young  boy's  handsome  counte- 
nance, and  her  usually  brave  heart  sunk  with  sorrowful  apprehen- 
sion, knowing  how  little  even  the  strongest  natures  are  fitted  to 
cope  with  priestcraft,  and  especially  with  Jesuit-craft. 

In  consequence  of  much  that  Lady  Edith  had  heard  from  her 
heart-broken  guest,  a  strong  conviction  gradually  settled  on  her 
mind  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  discover  any  remains  of  good 
sense  or  right  feeling  in  Mr.  Clinton,  who  was  now  apparently  in 
the  highest  pitch  of  fanaticism.  Like  all  new  converts,  he  was 
perfectly  simmering  with  frantic  zeal,  and  certainly  no  red-hot 
papist  who  ever  fired  a  fagget  at  Smithfield  could  be  compared  to 
him. 

From  all  that  Lady  Edith  heard  of  Mr.  Clinton  now,  it  seemed  as 
if  her  once-esteemed  friend  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  some 
gloomy  sorcerer,  and  as  if  he  had  no  more  heart  or  intellect  left 
than  could  be  contained  in  a  hazel-nut,  leaving  plenty  of  room 
to  spare.  The  skilful  training  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  had  evidently 
brought  him  to  such  a  state  of  mind  as  that  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
and  Madame-de  Chantal,  by  the  same  sort  of  sentimental  Platonic 
attachment;  and  the  influence  gained  over  Bessie  for  a  time  by 
Father  Eustace  had  been  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan.  It  was 
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agony  even  to  Lady  Edith,  a  comparative  stranger,  when  she  saw 
the  brave  little  spirit  of  that  noble  boy,  Alfred  Clinton,  flashing  in 
his  eyes  while  stoutly  declaring  his  purpose  to  struggle  against 
a  separation  from  his  own  mother,  and  when  she  knew  that  the  bold 
little  fellow  was  sure  to  be  conquered.  Nature  can  only  bear  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  suffering,  and  survive.  There  was  something  per- 
fectly overawing  in  the  extremity  of  Mrs.  Clinton's  anguish,  when, 
after  vainly  attempting  to  speak,  her  voice  became  suffocated  with 
grief,  and  clasping  her  son,  with  a  look  of  death-like  anguish,  in  her 
arms,  she  fainted. 

The  unconscious  mother  was  carried  to  bed,  in  a  state  of  merci- 
ful suspension  from  suffering,  and  days  passed  over  her  head 
in  frightful  delirium,  so  that  fears  were  entertained  by  the  doctors 
lest  the  shock  to  her  intellects  might  be  incurable.  When  Mrs. 
Clinton  recovered  her  recollection,  the  boys  had  been  already 
reclaimed  by  their  father,  to  be  kept  under  Jesuit  guidance  for  ever. 

Wno  can  measure  the  power  of  human  nature  to  suffer  and  live 
on !     It  seemed  as  if  ten  years  of  wasting  anguish  had  gone  over 
the  head  of  Mrs.  Clinton  when  she  at  length  awoke  from  her 
trance-like  state  to  the  vague  and  dizzving  consciousness  of  her  own 
utter  misery.     She  felt  a  confused  and  bewildering  sensation  of 
desolate  wretchedness,  a  dull,  heavy,  lifeless  sorrow,  which  finally 
formed  itself  into  the  one  bitter  consciousness  that  home,  husband, 
and  children  were  hers  no  more.     While  grief  seemed  gnawing  at 
her  heart-strings,  Mrs.  Clinton  appeared  to  have  wept  her  brain 
dry,  for  not  a  tear  would  flow,  but  she  felt  a  shuddering  conscious- 
ness of  the  long-enduring  misery  to  come  hereafter,  as  she  trod  the 
weary  road  of  life  without  sunshine  or  hope. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Clinton,"  said  the  kind-hearted  Beatrice,  "  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  misfortunes  such  as  yours ;  but  in  this  world 
of  changes,  try  still  to  hope— try  to  look  for  better  days." 

"  They  must  come  more  rapidly  than  time  ever  travels,  or  my 
broken  spirit  will  be  at  rest,"  replied  Mrs.  Clinton,  whose  heart 
nearly  burst  as  she  uttered  the  words.  "  There  is  a  chain  of 
inexpressible  misery  around  me.  Mine  is  a  sorrow  that  knows  not 
the  name  of  consolation.  A  smouldering  fire  !  I  have  not  long  to 
live,  and  nothing  to  live  for.  Oh,  teach  n,e,  if  you  can,  to  forget ; 
but  you  cannot  teach  me  not  to  mourn  and  die." 

"  How  truly  did  the  saddest  of  all  poets  say  that — 

" '  The  heart  may  break,  and  yet  brokenly  live  on,' " 

replied  Lady  Edith.  "Though  that  sun  can  no  longer  charm  away 
for  you  the  gloom  of  nature,  a  better  light,  dear  Mrs.  Clinton,  will 
reach  your  soul.  Mere  nature  would  show  you  the  we  rid  now  as 
a  dreary  desert,  with  not  a  green  spot  for  hope  to  rest  on.  Lift 
seems  to  you  a  very  long  and  dreary,  and  very  crooked  road ;  but 
trust  in  that  God  with  whom  your  prayers,  during  a  lifetime,  are 
now  registered  for  ever." 
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Mrs.  Clinton  neither  spoke  nor  opened  her  eyes,  but  wished  she 
could  have  remained  for  ever  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  Every 
overstrained  nerve  in  her  body  seemed  on  the  crack,  but  Lady 
Edith  held  her  lifeless  hand,  still  cold  as  death.  At  length  a  tri'tucr 
shook  her  frame,  a  low  convulsive  sigh  burst  from  her  heart,  and 
she  attempted,  in  a  faint,  gasping  voice,  to  ask  for  her  boys. 

There  arises  in  many  afflicted  minds,  at  last,  a  strange,  unnatural 
luxury  in  brooding  over  sorrow,  and  in  hoarding  up  every  source 
of  anguish.  Mrs.  Clinton,  from  that  hour,  repeated  to  herself  with 
growing  despondency;  that  she  was  alone  in  the  world  now,  forsaken 
for  ever ;  that  every  fibre  of  hope  was  torn  up  by  the  root  and 
withered ;  that  the  sting  of  death  itself  could  be  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  sting  of  life  such  as  hers.  Meanwhile,  Lady  Edith 
and  Beatrice,  with  ceaseless  sympathy,  tried  to  render  her  grief  less 
abject,  and  to  rouse  in  her  the  more  hopeful  spirit  of  Christian 
confidence  in  the  merciful  benevolence  of  God,  till  at  length-  her 
tears  became  so  softened  that  they  only  melted,  but  did  not  wither 
up  her  suffering  heart,  for  she  could  look  to  the  future  as  the 
Bailor  looks  through  his  telescope  for  the  distant  prospect  beyond. 

"  I  grant  that  the  stroke  which  has  laid  thy  hopes  low, 
Is  perhaps  the  severest  that  nature  can  know  ; 
If  hope  but  deferr'd  may  cause  sickness  of  heart, 
How  dreadful  to  see  it  for  ever  depart !" — Barton 


CHAPTER  XXX1A. 

"  We  live  to  pleasure  when  we  live  to  God." 

DODDRIDGE 

ALL  men  sail  onwards  in  life  under  sealed  orders,  not  knowing  what 
a  day,  or  even  an  hour,  is  to  bring  forth  ;  but  the  Christian  is  ready 
to  trim  his  sails  and  point  his  helm  so  as  to  follow  the  line  of  duty 
as  it  is  step  by  step  revealed,  ever  willing  to  welcome  events  as 
they  come,  because  he  recognises  the  hand  that  sends  them.  The 
morning  dawned,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1 852,  Sir  Allan's  birthday, 
when  he  came  of  age,  and  was  expected  to  sign  the  fatal  deed, 
already  prepared  on  parchment,  and  with  all  the  due  formalities, 
which  Lady  Anne  told  Lady  Edith  she  had  seen  on  the  table  of 
Father  Eustace,  by  which  he  alienated  from  himself  and  from  his 
heirs  for  ever,  that  noble  property  of  Clanmarina,  and  of  Cairn- 
gorurn  Castle,  which  had  belonged  for  centuries  to  the  clan 
McAlpine,  but  which,  having  now  fallen  to  the  last  heir  of  entail, 
was  already  almost  within  grasp  of  the  Jesuits. 

They  were  no  ordinary  tears  which  fell  from  the  aged  eyes  of 
Lady  Edith  Tremorne,  as  she  remembered  the  former  birth-days  of 
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Allan,  when  prayers  of  thankfulness  from  lips  now  silent  for  ever 
were  mingled  with  every  rational  and  innocent  enjoyment  of  socia 
intercourse.  They  were  no  ordinary  tears  with  which  Lady  Edith 
looked  out  that  day  from  her  window  at  the  smiling  village,  once 
embellished  by  the 'well-directed  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Ev:m,  and  now 
glowing  under  the  bright  tints  of  a  rising  sun,  unconscious  of  its 
impending  doom.  They  were  bitter  tears,  indeed,  with  which  Lndy 
Edith  contrasted  the  industrious  prosperity  of  Protestant  Clanma- 
rina  with  that  popish  beggarly  portion  of  the  hamlet,  robbed  of  all 
its  income  by  the  domination  of  a  grasping  and  most  expensive 
superstition.  " 

Very  different  days  from  hitherto  must  now  befal  the  honest- 
hearted,  sound-headed  villagers, — those  Bible  Christians,  to  whose 
welfare  Lady  Edith  was  so  entirely  devoted ;  and  from  henceforth 
her  teaching  of  the  children,  as  well  as  her  care  of  the  sick,  would 
be  sternly  discouraged.  Even  her  continuing  to  reside  at  Heather- 
brae  must  be  an  unwelcome  intrusion  on  the  new  proprietors ;  but 
she  steadily  resolved,  while  life  remained,  to  brave  every  difficulty 
among  the  old  clansmen  of  McAlpine.  "  No  religion  utterly  strips 
people  like  Jesuitism,"  thought  Lady  Edith  mournfully ;  "  but  it  is 
the  triumph  of  its  superstition  that  a  convert  like  Allan  shall  be 
born  into  Jesuitism  naked  as  when  he  was  born  into  the  world,  for 
the  very  clothes  he  is  to  wear  are  sent  to  him  by  the  priests.  Sir 
Evan's  picture,  his  mother's  hair,  my  own  letters,  all  must  be  for- 
feited ;  and  if  he  even  reserves  an  old  nail  or  a  bit  of  twine  to  be 
his  own,  he  breaks  his  vow  of  poverty.  Allan  being  too  truthful 
and  honest  for  their  purposes,  will  not  be  actively  employed,  but 
will  be  consigned  to  the  depths  of  La  Trappe  for  life,  the  willing 
victim  of  a  delirious  infatuation.  God  help  that  poor  boy  !  He  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  who  really  love  him  !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Edith,  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  Beatrice,  as  they  walked  out 
together.  "  Will  he  pay  me  his  promised  visit  to-day  ?  He  pledged 
himself  solemnly  to  give  me  one  last  interview.  It  would  be  a 
melancholy  comfort  yet."  * 

"  He  dare  not  trust  himself,  and  he  will  not  be  trusted  by  priests," 
replied  Lady  Anne,  sadly.  "Father  Ambrose,  his  uncle,  was  oblig- 
ed yesterday  to  go  abroad,  but  the  spell  of  Father  Eustace's  eye  is 
still  upon  him.  They  will  not  allow  him  to  see  his  old  haunts, 
and  I  believe  Sir  Allan  could  more  easily  face  a  regiment  of  artil- 
lery now,  than  a  group  of  old  friends  like  us.  No,  he  will  not, 
and  dare  not  come." 

"Certainly  not,"  added  Beatrice,  with  sorrowful  despondency; 
and  as  nothing  is  more  provoking  sometimes  than  to  be  agreed 
with  in  opinion,  so  Lady  Anne  felt  it  now.  "Allan's  tether  will 
not  be  extended  to  this  house,  and  the  iron  bnrs  must  very  soon 
stand  between  him  and  us  for  ever.  The  portcullis  falls  to-day." 

"  Could  we  not  get  up  a  de  lunatico  inquirendo  ?"  asked  Lady 
Anne,  with  a  mournful  attempt  at  mirth.  "I  am  sure  two 
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months  ago  it  would  have  been  merciful  to  shut  me  up  under 
Dr.  Mclndre,  rather  than  under  Father  Eustace!  There  is  a 
death-cloud  now  over  my  remembrance  of  those  days,  never  to  be 
removed.  I  felt  as  if  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  the  weight  of  that 
fearful  blow  which  awoke  me;  and  who  would  not  wish  Sir  Allan 
emancipated,  even  if  the  remedy  were  as  severe !  Certainly,  as  a 
monk  is  considered  dead  to  the  world  when  he  enters  a  monastery, 
he  should  at  once  be  succeeded  by  his  nearest  sane  relative.  The 
most  distant  cousin  is  a  nearer  heir  than  the  Pope." 

Lady  Edith  and  her  three  companions  had  gone  out  before 
breakfast  to  gather  some  fresh  dewy  buds  from  a  moss-rose  bush 
which  almost  overhung  the  high  road,  and  were  in  earnest  conver- 
sation on  the  hideous  prospect  of  Sir  Allan's  ruin,  when  Beatrice 
suddenly  observed  at  some  distance  a  horse  and  its  rider,  not  at  all 
agreed  as  to  the  way  they  were  to  take.  The  spirited  animal 
reared  and  plunged  frightfully,  while  the  skilful  horseman,  envelop- 
ed in  a  ijloud  of  dust,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  see  him,  kept  his 
seat  with  admirable  dexterity.  The  conflict  was  long  and  despe- 
rate, but  at  length  the  rein  suddenly  broke,  the  horse  sprang  for- 
wardjike  a  cat,  the  rider  lost  his  seat,  and  Beatrice,  with  a  scream 
of  dismay,  pointed  to  him  prostrate  on  the  road.  A  moment  more 
and  the^horse  was  at  full  speed  towards  the  place  where  the  ladies 
had  rushed  out  on  the  highway,  and  the  unfortunate  rider's  foot 
being  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  helplessly  along  the 
ground. 

"  This, road  is  narrow — let  us  make  a  chain  across  it,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Edith,  steadily  planting  herself  in  the  centre,  while  the  other 
ladies  hand-in-hand  instantly  formed  a  line  which  could  not  be 
passed.  As  the  excited  animal  approached  this  barrier,  he  slacken- 
ed his  speed,  and  at  length  paused,  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  turn 
or  advance. 

Lady  Edith  then  speaking  gently  and  approaching  slowly,  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  an  end  of  the  broken  rein,  and  Beatrice  in  a  mo- 
ment cut  the  stirrup-strap,  so  as  completely  to  disengage  the  pros- 
trate rider's  foot.  It  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  the  horse 
then  left  to  himself  galloped,  fleet  as  the  wind,  out  of  sight  towards 
Eaglescairn  Castle. 

The  horseman  lay  apparently  dead,  his  coat  torn,  his  face  dis- 
figured, and  his  whole  person  so  bedabbled  and  besmeared  with 
blood  and  dust,  that  no  one  could  recognise  him ;  till  at  length 
Lady  Anne  exclaimed  with  a  shriek  of  sudden  horror,  "  It  is  Sir 
Allan !"  Another  glance,  and  Lady  Edith  saw  that  it  was  so. 
Meanwhile  the  servants,  by  her  orders,  had  brought  out  a  mattress 
on  which  the  insensible  surferer  was  laid.  .  They  bore  him  carefully 
into  the  cottage,  and  a  heavy  moan,  when  McRonald  laid  him  OD 
the  bed,  was  the  only  sign  he  gave  of  life  and  suffering. 

La^y  Edith,  with  solemn  anxiety  too  great  for  utterance,  had  him 
placed  in.  her  own  room,  and  sent  instantly  for  the  nearest  advice 
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not  only  from  Clanmarina,  but  also  from  Inverness.  Scarcely  a 
spark  of  life  lingered  in  that  shattered  body,  and  the  doctors,  after 
a  long  consultation,  said  the  head  had  been  so  much  injured  that  a 
brain  fever  was  greatly  to  be  apprehended ;  at  all  events  Dr.  Camp- 
bell said  that  for  weeks,  or  perhaps  months,  if  consciousness  were 
restored,  he  must  be  kept  perfectly  and  intensely  quiet,  or  the  con- 
sequences of  the  least  emotion  would  be  almost  immediately  fatal. 

Lady  Edith  in  the  depths  of  her  sorrow  for  Allan's  very  immi- 
nent danger,  felt  one  gleam  of  actual  joy.  Her  own  beloved 
Allan  must  remain  under  her  roof,  and  if  he  lived,  no  earthly 
power  could  for  months  to  come  take  the  beloved  sufferer  from 
her  affectionate  care.  She  gazed  at  his  livid  face,  begrimed  with 
blood  and  rigid  as  death,  and  listened  with  a  look  of  searching 
and  fearful  anxiety  to  Dr.  Campbell,  who  gave  her  very  hopeless 
encouragement  by  assuring  her,  that  he  had  once,  but  only  once, 
seen  a  case  as  bad,  in  which  the  patient  recovered.  Still  Lady 
Edith  clung  to  hope,,  and  felt  almost  ashamed  of  the  irresistible 
pleasure  it  was  to  her,  in  spite  of  all  his  sufferings  and  danger, 
when  she  saw  Allan  delivered,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  those  who 
would  have  consigned  him  for  life  to  an  imprisonment  worse  than 
death.  While  prayers  for  the  best  of  blessings  on  him  streamed 
from  her  lips,  Lady  Edith  felt  the  full  comfort  of  that  deep  convic- 
tion, engrained  into  her  mind,  that  whatever  happens  to  any  indivi- 
dual is  by  the  special  direction  of  that  wise  Providence  who  knows 
and  does  what  is  best.  An  obstinate  hope  fastened  itself  into  her 
mind,  that  perhaps  the  granting  of  her  own  fervent  prayers  might 
be  consistent  with  the  Divine  will  towards  Allan,  and  that  he  might 
at  last  become  renovated  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  into  the  Allan 
of  happier  days. 

"  Do  you  suppose  the  paper  has  been  signed  that  makes  Allan 
a  beggar,  and  Clanmarina  a  ruined  village  ?n  asked  Lady  Edith, 
with  deep  anxiety,  of  Lady  Anne.  "  The  Jesuits  are  not  men  to 
delay  an  hour  grasping  what  they  can." 

"  Most  probably  the  deed  was  signed  when  I  saw  it,  with  a  false 
date,  to  make  it  legal  now,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  thoughtfully; 
"  Father  Eustace  intended  to  have  done  so  with  my  documents." 

"  Even  if  Allan  be  utterly  stripped,  his  soul,  dearer  to  me  than 
all  beside,  may  yet  be  snatched  from  slavery  in  this  life,  and  from 
destruction  in  the  life  to  come ;"  said  Lady  Edith,  solemnly,  while 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands  in  a  state  of  irresistible  pleasure 
that  such  a  hope  yet  remained  to  her ;  and  that  pleasure  was  re- 
doubled when  Dr.  Campbell  entered  the  room  to  announce  that,  by 
means  of  bleeding  the  patient  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  he  had 
been  rendered  conscious,  though  his  existence  depended  on  perfect 
quietness  of  mind  and  body. 

When  all  that  medical  aid  could  do  had  been  done,  and  Allan  in 
the  darkened  room  was  laid  quiet,  breathing  and  apparently  sensi- 
ble, though  unable  to  speak,  Lady  Edith  requested  Dr.  Cauipbel' 
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himself  to  call  at  Eaglescairn  Castle,  on  his  way  back  towards  In- 
verness, there  to  give  information  of  the  accident,  and  to  mention 
his  own  injunctions  as  to  the  perfect  repose,  on  preserving  which 
Sir  Allan's  life  evidently  depended.  Not  knowing  how  to  antici- 
pate that  Father  Eustace  would  act,  Lady  Edith  prepared  heiself 
for  all  contingencies,  and  felt  scarcely  surprised,  though  very  much 
annoyed,  when  within  the  very  shortest  period  possible,  a  chariot 
and  four  arrived  at  her  little  garden-gate,  from  which  alighted  Lady 
Eaglescairn  escorted  by  Father  Eustace. 

There  was  an  aspect  of  extreme  agitation  and  perplexity  in  both 
their  countenances,  perfectly  natural  in  so  sudden  a  calamity ;  but 
nevertheless  Lady  Edith  could  not  but  hope  that  some  part  of  their 
evident  chagrin  might  spring  from  apprehension  lest  the  deed  of 
conveyance  had  not  yet  become  valid  which  was  to  make  Sir  Allan 
a  beggar, — which  was  to  enrich  his  advisers, — which  was  to  make 
the  Chief  of  Me  Alpine  partner  in  a  concern  that  caused  every 
shareholder  to  be  a  bankrupt  slave  for  life, — which  was  to  make 
Father  Eustace  despotic  lord  of  all  he  surveyed. 

The  noise  of  the  carriage,  of  the  footsteps,  of  the  voices  outside 
the  window,  reached  Lady  Edith  when  silently  seated  beside  her 
scarcely  breathing  charge.  Rising,  therefore,  cautiously,  she  stole 
out  of  the  room,  and  almost  flew  down  stairs,  to  prevent  the  visit- 
ors from  gaining  access  within  her  porch,  as  she  knew  that  once  in 
the  house,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  out  or  to  turn  out  the 
priest,  without  such  a  scene  as  would  probably  cost  Allan  his  life. 
Father  Eustace  knew,  as  she  did,  that  once  in  that  room  he  would 
become  master  there.  Lady  Edith  hurried  out  by  the  glass  door 
of  her  own  sitting-room,  and  gliding  hastily  round  to  the  front  en- 
trance, met  the  party  and  stopped  them  as  Father  Eustace  waa 
about  to  ring  a  peremptory  peal  at  the  bell. 

"  My  patient  shows  very  faint  signs  of  life,"  said  Lady  Edith, 
endeavouring  to  suppress  all  outward  evidence  of  agitation,  and  ad- 
dressing her  intended  visitors  with  very  distant  politeness ;  "  if  a 
mere  pin  dropped  in  my  small  house  it  might  startle  him,  and  the 
slightest  disturbance  would  extinguish  all  our  hopes.  You  will 
therefore  agree  with  me,  I  trust,  Lady  Eaglescairn,  that  only  one 
person  should  attend  upon  Sir  Allan." 

"  Certainly,  and  that  one  shah  be  myself,"  replied  Father  Eustace, 
with  an  eye  as  keen  as  that  of  any  wild  animal  watching  for  its 
prey,  and  advancing  eagerly  towards  the  door.  "  It  is  a  duty  which 
I  came  here  resolved  to  do,  towards  a  valued  member  of  my  flock." 

"  I  have  no  proof  to  what  flock  Sir  Allan  belongs.  No  clergy- 
man of  any  creed  shall  have  access  to  my  guest  until  he  asks  to 
see  one  and  names  him,"  replied  Lady  Edith,  firmly.  "  I  have  Dr. 
Campbell's  authority  for  saying  that  the  smallest  excitement  would 
cost  Sir  Allan  his  very  life, — that  faint  spark  of  life  which  remains, 
My  patient  has  no  relatives  within  reach,  and  as  the  kind  provi- 
dence of  God  has  thrown  him  again  on  my  care,  no  inducement 
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can  make  me  admit  any  one  into  his  room  but  myself  and  the  sick- 
nurse,  till  Dr.  Campbell  gives  an  explicit  order  that  I  shall." 

Lady  Edith  looked  up  steadily  to  meet  the  infuriated  eye  of 
Father  Eustace,  and  certainly  the  stoic  had  for  that  moment  for- 
gotten his  philosophy,  when  he  added  threateningly,  between  his 
set  teeth : — 

"  I  must  see  McAlpine.  Lady  Edith,  I  never  either  loved  or 
hated  in  vain,  and  if  you  hinder  my  seeing  Sir  Allan  you  will 
repent  it.  I  know  that  in  general  you  are  as  hospitable  as  an 
Arab.  Give  me,  then,  under  your  root  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  nook 
in  which  to  rest." 

"  Nothing  short  of  death  could  be  more  unwelcome  to  me  in  that 
room  than  yourself,  sir ;  and,  as  Allan  needs  nothing  but  quiet,  that 
is  a  luxury  easily  obtained,  of  which  in  my  cottage  he  shall  be 
secure.  Every  human  being  must  unite  in  wishing  to  avert  the 
danger  of  a  brain-fever  from  the  suiferer,  by  leaving  him  undis- 
turbed." 

"  Wherever  duty  calls,  no  impediment  can  prevent  my  going," 
replied  Father  Eustace  sternly.  "  If  you  stop  me,  it  is  at  your 
peril.  Sir  Allan  needs  the  offices  of  my  Church,  and  he  shall  have 
them." 

"  Not  while  this  house  is  mine  and  Dr.  Campbell  forbids  your 
entrance.  For  many  days  Sir  Allan  can  require  nothing,  as  he  is 
forbidden  to  speak  or  even  to  think.  It  is  now  distinctly  the  will 
of  Providence  that  my  patient  shall  thus  be  aloof  from  all  inter- 
course with  any  of  us.  All  that  you  or  I  can  do  is,  to  pray  for 
Mm." 

With  these  words  Lady  Edith  gravely  but  politely  took  leave, 
and  was  retreating  through  the  glass  door,  when  she  observed 
Father  Eustace  deliberately  advance  to  the  front  entrance  and  give 
an  authoritative  knock.  She  instantly  followed  him,  and,  as 
McRonald's  fine  soldier-like  figure  appeared  at  the  door,  she  turned 
round  saying  with  a  half  smile,  "  You  see,  sir,  my  house  is  not  only 
my  castle,  but  better  garrisoned  than  you  expected.  Any  attempt 
to  intrude  here  will  certainly  be  defeated." 

Independently  of  all  the  unspeakable  sorrow  that  McRonald  had 
suffered  on  account  of  his  grand-daughter  Bessie,  he  always  was  a 
perfect  Covenanter  of  the  old  school  in  his  horror  of  a  Romish 
priest.  From  boyhood  he  had  classed  Popish  superstition  with 
Pagan  idolatry  and  Mahometan  delusion,  as  being  all  perfectly  on  a 
par ;  no  sooner  therefore  had  he  received  Lady  Edith's  sanction  for 
keeping  out  "  the  Cardinal  of  Clanmarina,"  as  Father  Eustace  was 
now  frequently  called,  than  with  a  look  of  quiet  determination, 
such  as  he  wore  when  heading  the  forlorn  hope  at  Bergen-op-zoom, 
he  planted  himself  in  the  doorway,  and  ten  stout  men  could  not 
have  forced  tao  passage.  McRonald  abhorred  Father  Eustace 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  but  the  old  soldier's  manner  was 
perfectly  respectful.  He  would  willingly  have  seen  the  misleader 
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of  Bessie  dead  at  his  feet,  but  discipline  was  strong  within  him, 
and  he  merely  looked  like  a  figure  in  cast-iron,  modelled  to  repre- 
sent passive  determination. 

"  Let  me  see  Sir  Allan  for  a  moment,"  said  Father  Eustace, 
trying  to  advance.  "  My  good  man " 

"  I  am  not  a  good  man, — at  least  not  as  you  mean,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted McRonald,  firmly  placing  himself  in  his  old  sentinel's  atti- 
tude :  "  there  is  no  pass-word  here." 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Church,  allow  me  to  enter,"  said  Father 
Eustace,  in  a  tone  that  would  have  overawed  a  whole  congregation 
of  Papists,  but  it  fell  on  the  ear  of  McRonald,  who  was,  when 
necessary,  gloriously  obstinate,  like  foam  on  a  precipice.  "Old 
man,  if  you  oppose  my  will,  which  is  the  will  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  the  will  of  One  greater  than  the  Church,  may  no  sun  ever 
shine  on  your  grave.  I  must  see  Sir  Allan  instantly,  and  I  shall." 

McRonaid  merely  made  a  military  salute,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self in  an  under-tone  the  old  proverb,  "  Threatened  men  live  long." 

"  You  are  refusing  the  privileges  of  the  Church  to  one  of  her 
most  devoted  proselytes,  and  braving  all  the  frightful  conse- 
quences of  doing  so,"  said  Father  Eustace  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
fury.  "  It  would  be  Sir  Allan's  first  wish,  if  he  dies,  to  secure  his 
own  salvation  by  dying  in  the  habit  of  our  order." 

"  And  while  doing  so,"  said  Lady  Edith  drily,  yet  almost  smiling 
at  the  priest's  self-satisfied  audacity,  "  to  leave  your  order  all  his 
property,  present  or  to  come.  Really,  sir,  I  most  heartily  wish,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  at  Clanmarina,  that  the  Pope  would  abdicate  in 
your  favour.  There  would  be  at  Rome  a  wider  scope  afforded  to 
your  genius  for  priestly  domination." 

"Infernal  heretic  !"  muttered  Father  Eustace  malignantly. 

"  The  term  which  you  apply  to  me  of  '  a  heretic,'  means  a  wilful 
choice  of  error,  knowing  it  to  be  error,  therefore  I  have  no  inten- 
tion ever  to  deserve  that  nick-name  of  reproach,"  said  Lady  Edith 
calmly.  "  In  what  terms  the  misleader  of  Sir  Allan  deserves  to  be 
spoken  of,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  amongst  honest  men,  a  fra- 
ternity to  which  you  are,  I  fear,  a  stranger." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  infuriated  Father  Eustace,  "  I  am  a  priest. 
For  your  own  sake  remember  that  to  affront  a  priest  is  one  of  those 
sins  for  which  there  is  in  our  Church  no  absolution.  We  term  it  a 
reserved  case." 

"  Those  who  made  these  laws  are  the  priests  who  benefit  by 
them,"  said  Lady  Edith,  turning  away  with  a  'conviction  that  she 
spoke  to  one  very  far  below  contempt.  "  If  the  means  used  by  you 
and  your  associates  to  entice  converts,  were  used  to  bring  Mahome- 
tans round  to  Christianity,  who  could  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
them?  Have  you  then  really  convinced  yourself  that  such  a  gue- 
rilla warfare  is  justifiable  ?" 

Father  Eustace,  seeing  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  out-talk 
or  to  out-manoeuvre  Lady  Edith  into  the  smallest  concession,  where 
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duty,  principle,  and  affection  bid  her  be  firm,  unwillingly  turned 
away,  while  Lady  Edith  quietly  enjoined  tie  well-pleased  McRo- 
nald,  during  the  next  month,  never  to  open  the  entrance-door  with- 
out keeping  the  chain  upon  it.  Well  might  the  baffled  monk  have 
then  exclaimed  in  angry  bitterness  of  spite : — 

"  Oh !  to  have  pray'd  and  toil'd— and  lied— for  this  !" 


CHAPTER  XL. 

"  Sloth  and  folly 

Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard, 
And  make  the  impossibility  they  fear." — ROWK. 

"  He  was  a  gentleman  on  wnom  i  built  an  absolute  trust." 

Macbeth. 

FOR  many  days  and  nights  there  had  been  in  Sir  Allan's  room  a 
silence  and  darkness  like  the  tomb  itself,  while  the  sun  rose  and 
sunk  and  rose  again,  unobserved  by  those  who  anxiously  watched 
by  the  sick-bed  on  which  he  lay  tossing  and  delirious  with  fever. 

The  tall,  portly,  rather  bustling  sick-nurse  sent  by  Dr.  Campbell 
from  Inverness,  seemed  one  Friday  to  have  become  unusually  quiet, 
and  sat  cowering  the  whole  afternoon  close  to  Sir  Allan's  pillow, 
but  making  signs  for  every  one  who  entered  the  room  to  remain 
very  quiet,  and  to  keep  at  a  distance.  She  complained  of  a  severe 
toothache,  which  seemed  of  a  most  obstinate  nature,  as  it  novel 
became  either  better  or  worse,  and  she  sat  rolled  up  in  an  enormous 
shawl,  wiih  her  cap  so  drawn  over  the  face  that  Beatrice  wrhisporea 
to  Lady  Edith,  "  She  was  a  perfect  Mrs.  Gamp  in  attending  our 
patient  till  now,  being  visible  occasionally,  but  to-day  we  appear  to 
have  got  Mrs.  Harris,  who  was  never  seen  at  all !" 

Once,  when  Lady  Edith  entered  Sir  Allan's  room,  the  nurse,  with 
an  apron  thrown  over  her  head,  was  fast  asleep  after  the  fatigues 
of  her  night-watch,  and  the  next  time  on  that  day  she  was  so  occu- 
pied in  mixing  medicines  and  in  preparing  poultices,  that  she  could 
not  be  spoken  to. 

That  night  Sir  Allan  had  an  alarming  relapse  into  low  feverish- 
ness.  His  pulse  sUnk  away  till  it  seemed  almost  imperceptible,  and 
became  so*rapid  that  it  could  not  be  counted.  Dr.  Campbell  was 
astonished  and  completely  perplexed.  He  had  ordered  wine,  brandy, 
meat  twice  a-day,  rest,  quietness,  and  several  cordial  restoratives,  all 
which  had  been  till  this  day  most  efficacious,  but  suddenly  Sir  Allan 
was  in  as  sinking  a  state  as  if  he  had  ceased  to  take  the  remedies 
at  all,  and  as  if  he  had  met  with  some  great  mental  shock.  It  was 
most  unaccountable,  and  all  hope  must  soon  be  extinct  if  the  young 
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Chief  did  not  make  a  wonderful  rally.  Even  Lady  Editn's  courage 
sunk,  and,  unable  any  longer  to  control  her  grief,  or  to  hold  up  her 
aged  head  under  such  a  weight  of  sorrow,  she  allowed  Beatrice  to 
lead  her  away  from  the  room,  where  night  and  day  she  had  watched 
so  long,  that  for  a  few  hours,  at  least,  she  might  try  to  rest  her 
utterly  exhausted  frame. 

Beatrice  remained  anxiously  beside  her  benefactress,  endeavour- 
ing to  soothe  her  agitated  spirits  by  every  device  of  affectionate 
ingenuity,  and  Lady  Edith  had  been  for  some  time  immovable  with 
her  eyes  closed,  when  Beatrice  fancied  that  in  the  deep  stillness 
around  her,  she  heard  a  low  murmuring  noise,  as  if  it  proceeded 
from  Sir  Allan's  bed-room.  At  first  she  thought  it  was  the  wind 
moaning  down  the  chimney,  but  the  sound  was  too  even  and  low. 
Slill  she  thought  it  impossible  for  any  conversation  to  bo  going  on, 
as  no  one  had  been  allowed  to  sit  up  with  Sir  Allan  but  the  sick- 
nurse,  who  promised  that  not  a  fly  should  stir  in  the  room ;  yet  Bea- 
trice listened  intently,  and  became  convinced  that  a  voice  was  audi- 
ble there,  as  if  some  one  were  in  a  low,  dreamy,  indistinct  tone 
reading  aloud.  She  cautiously  rose  from  her  seat  and  proceeded  on 
tip-toe  to  the  door.  It  was  no  mistake.  In  the  silence  of  midnight, 
a  voice  proceeded  from  that  room,  low,  and  solemn,  and  continuous. 
Could  it  be  Allan  delirious  ?  Yet  the  sound  was  so  very  monoto- 
nous that  it  seemed  very  unlike  the  ragings  of  fever  ?  No !  the 
voice  was  not  Allan's  ! 

Noiselessly  and  cautiously,  as  if  she  trod  upon  egg-shells,  Bea- 
trice advanced  along  the  passage,  and  extinguishing  her  light,  groped 
forwards  in  the  dark.  She  followed  the  sound,  pushed  the  door 
imperceptibly  open,  and  discovered  the  room  brilliantly  illuminated 
with  six  large  wax-candles  surrounding  a  stucco  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Sir  Allan  was  supported  upon  his  knees  in  bed  by  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine, and  Father  Eustace  stood  holding  up  an  ebony  cross  for  him 
to  kiss.  The  exhausted  sufferer  seemed  evidently  much  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  there  was  the  wandering  light  of  delirium  in  his  burn- 
ing eyes.  Beside  the  bed  lay  Mrs.  Lorraine's  bead  remembrancer,  and 
a  number  of  legal  looking  parchments,  with  pens  and  ink  which 
had  evidently  been  used  a  few  minutes  before,  as  the  signatures 
were  not  yet  dry.  While  she  stood  there  panic-struck,  Sir  Allan 
asked  in  a  fainting  voice,  "  Does  the  doctor  order  me  no  wine  to- 
day ?  I  feel  sinking  so  rapidly." 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Lorraine.  "  His  instructions  are  that  you  keep 
tho  season^of  fasting  as  a  faithful  son  of  our  Church." 

The  patient  looked  both  surprised  and  disappointed,  but  made  no 
reply,  and  Beatrice,  who  knew  how  earnestly  the  doctor  had  en- 
joined wine  or  even  brandy,  listened  in  silent  horror  to  this  lie  so 
coolly  told  for  the  good  of  the  Popish  Church. 

Beatrice,  when  she  first  saw  Mrs.  Lorraine,  had  with  difficulty 
restrained  a  scream  of  consternation,  and  now  remained  for  a  mo- 
ment so  thunderstruck  that  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  The 
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next  moment  she  fled  along  the  passage,  making  not  so  much 
as  a  mouse  would  have  done,  to  summon  Lady  Edith.  Much  she 
dreaded  to  awaken  her  aged  benefactress  when  so  agitating  a  scene 
was  before  her;  but  well  did  Beatrice  know  that  the  cause  was  one 
in  which  Lady  Edith  would  lay  down  her  life  without  regret,  if 
Allan  might  only  be  rescued. 

In  an  instant  Lady  Edith  comprehended  rather  than  guessed  that 
the  sick-nurse  from  Inverness  had  accepted  a  bribe  from  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine to  let  her  own  place  be  assumed  by  herself,  that  indefatigable 
masquerader  in  the  Jesuit  school,  and  that  she,  taking  advantage  of 
the  position  thus  established,  might  probably  have  opened  an  en- 
trance at  the  well-barred  door  for  the  priest.  He  once  beside  Sir 
Allan,  could  not  be  afterwards  ejected  without  some  such  scene  in 
words  or  deeds  as,  around  the  sick-bed  of  her  exhausted  invalid, 
would  cause  his  instant  death.  Lady  Edith,  her  whole  spirit  on  fire 
with  indignation,  but  her  steps  tottering  with  age  and  fatigue,  in- 
stantly called  up  all  her  servants,  at  the  same  time  cautioning  them, 
and  especially  McRonald,  on  no  account  to  act  without  her  especial 
orders. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  she  whispered  hurriedly  to  Beatrice.  "  Think 
for  me — act  for  me  !  I  am  completely  bewildered  !" 

"  From  what  I  overheard,"  said  Beatrice,  "  Allan  had  made  a 
scruple  of  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament  at  present,  and  Father 
Eustace  was  urging  him  to  receive  une  communion  blanche,  a  blank 
communion,  which  the  Papists  give  in  such  cases,  without  conse- 
crating the  Host  at  all." 

There  was  within  Sir  Allan's  room  a  small  apartment,  leading  to 
a  narrow  back  stair.  In  that  room,  to  prevent  all  effluvia  from  the 
medicines,  every  bottle  had  been  placed. 

When  Lady  Edith,  leaning  on  Beatrice,  and  followed  closely  by 
McRonald,  opened  the  bed-room  door,  they  saw  that  the  patient 
having  fainted,  Father  Eustace  and  Mrs.  Lorraine  had  both  hurried 
to  the  dressing-room  in  search  of  restoratives,  and  were  hastening 
back.  In  an  instant,  with  the  speed  of  thought,  Beatrice  flew  for- 
ward to  the  dressing-room  door,  and  locked  it.  Not  a  second  had 
elapsed,  and  both  the  Papal  intruders  were  prisoners.  It  mattered 
not  now  that  they  almost  battered  down  the  door  in  their  vain 
efforts  to  return,  for  the  noise  of  a  cannon  could  not  have  disturbed 
the  still,  cold  form  of  Sir  Allan,  insensible  on  the  bed. 

McRonald  having  received  his  directions  from  Lady  Edith,  at  once 
proceeded  up  the  back  stair,  followed  by  the  gardener,  both  armed, 
and  the  old  soldier,  livid  as  death  with  the  effort  he  made  to  control 
his  passions,  walked  deliberately  up  to  Father  Eustace,  exhibiting 
an  aspect  so  determined,  that  few  could  have  had  courage  to  with- 
stand it,  and  certainly  not  Father  Eustace.  It  was  evident  that 
force  would  be  used  if  quieter  means  did  not  prevail,  yet  the  priest 
had  much  at  stake,  and  he  hesitated,  while  a  thousand  guilty,  as 
well  as  self-interested  fears,  rushed  into  his  mind ;  but  his  hesita 
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tion  could  not  last  above  a  minute  when  he  saw  the  fierce  resolu- 
tion expressed  in  every  feature  of  Mo  Ronald's  soldier-like  counte- 
nance. Father  Eustace  retreated, — not  a  word  was  spoken  on 
either  side,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  Mrs.  Lorraine  had  emerged 
together  into  the  midnight  darkness  of  the  garden,  and  were  both 
locked  out  by  a  careful  sentinel,  not  again  to  be  deceived  or  sur- 
prised, who  muttered  indignantly  to  himself,  "They  should  both  be 
indicted  for  stealing  into  a  dwelling-house." 

Lady  Edith,  meanwhile,  had  found  in  a  place  of  concealment  the 
wine,  brandy,  and  food  which  Sir  Allan  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  during  the  previous  day,  when  he  was,  in  fact,  superstitiously 
keeping  the  strictest  fast  of  Friday,  as  instigated  by  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
and  the  consequences  now  were  mournfully  evident,  as  Lady  Edith, 
when  she  placed  her  hand  on  his  heart,  could  not  discover  the 
slightest  pulsation.  Still  some  warmth  remained ;  therefore  she 
sat  silently  down  by  the  side  of  Sir  Allan,  and  taking  up  a  tea- 
spoon, put  some  brandy  between  his  motionless  lips.  This  Lady 
Edith  continued  perseveringly  to  do  for  nearly  an  hour,  till  at  length 
the  patient  heaved  a  low,  almost  inaudible  sigh,  then  a  nearly 
imperceptible  pulsation  might  be  observed  at  the  heart,  and  his  eyes 
feebly  opened. 

Beatrice  meanwhile  advanced  to  inspect  those  suspicious-looking 
parchments  scattered  on  the  table,  which  were,  as  she  expected, 
documents  by  which  Sir  Allan  legally  resigned  all  his  estates, 
moveables,  and  property  of  whatever  description,  into  the  hands  of 
certain  trustees  whom  he  named,  entirely  cardinals  and  priests,  to 
receive  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  their  Church.  Some  of  the 
signatures  were  not  yet  perfectly  dry,  which  Beatrice  hurriedly 
beckoned  up  three  of  the  maids  to  observe,  and  that  the  deeds  were 
dated  a  week  back,  as  if  they  had  been  signed  early  in  the  morning 
of  Sir  Allan's  birthday.  A  long  list  of  witnesses  was  also  appended, 
including  Lord  Eaglescairn's  butler,  gardener,  coachman,  and  grooms, 
as  testifying  to  this  extraordinary  document,  which  they  had  never 
even  seen.  Beatrice  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  burn  these  fraudulent 
deeds,  but  conscious  that  this  would  be  both  imprudent  and  wrong, 
she  again  unjoined  the  maids  to  observe  how  many  of  those  imagi- 
nary signatures,  scarcely  dry,  were  written  but  a  minute  before  in 
the  absence  of  the  parties,  and  then  carefully  locked  it  up. 

From  that  hour  Lady  Edith,  in  dumb  anxiety,  sat  immoveable  by 
the  bed-side  of  Sir  Allan,  carefully  excluding  even  the  light  of  day, 
and  often  at  night  allowing  the  fire  to  burn  itself  silently  out, 
chilled  as  she  felt,  rather  than  hazard  disturbing  her  precious 
patient  by  a  single  sound.  For  the  most  devoted  assiduity  she  felt 
more  than  rewarded  at  last  by  a  faint  smile  from  Sir  Allan,  and  a 
low  feeble  word  of  thankfulness.  No  one  except  Dr.  Campbell 
and  her  own  servants  entered  on  any  pretext,  to  watch  the  almost 
imperceptible  progress  which  Sir  Allan  was  supposed  to  be  making, 
and  hour  after  hour  Lady  Edith  remained,  with  no  companion  but 
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her  own  pious  thoughts,  and  no  support  for  her  almost  desponding 
mind,  but  those  promises  of  the  Gospel  with  which  her  memory 
was  amply  stored,  and  which  appeared  to  her  so  distinct  that  they 
needed  no  interpreter. 

Lady  Edith  now  experienced  all  the  advantage  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  from  childhood  with  the  Divine  Oracles,  for  she  could 
repeat  to  herself  with  never-ending  delight,  whole  chapters  full  of 
encouragement  and  hope.  Much  as  she  loved  human  sympathy  and 
now  enjoyed  its  consolations,  yet  she  found  a  still  greater  relief  in 
opening  her  whole  mind  to  her'  Creator,  conscious  that  there  is  no 
impediment  between  the  voice  of  a  suffering  mortal  and  a  pitying 
Saviour,  except  in  that  rebellious  human  heart  which  will  not  accept 
a  pardon  on  the  terms  offered,  without  money  and  without  price,  as 
a  free  and  generous  gift. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  Sir  Allan  had  regained  a  considerable 
degree  of  bodily  strength.  His  tall,  commanding  figure,  his  intelli- 
gent expression,  his  whole  aspect  in  the  prime  of  youthful  grace, 
were  restored  to  apparent  health,  yet  a  deep  depression  seemed  to 
weigh  heavily  on  his  mind.  He  was  unable  for  conversation,  but 
there  was  a  solemn  depth  of  thought  in  his  eye,  when  he  occasion- 
ally looked  up,  which  Lady  Edith  felt  to  be  very  impressive,  though 
she  did  not  attempt  to  intrude  within  the  curtain  thrown  over  his 
thoughts,  unless  he  should  lift  it  by  speaking  out.  Dr.  Campbell 
observed  that  every  attempt  to  converse  brought  on  an  accession 
of  the  pulse,  and  his  repeated  injunctious  to  silence  were  most  con- 
scientiously obeyed  by  Lady  Edith,  who  devoutly  considered  it  the 
special  will  of  Divine  Providence  that  Sir  Allan  should  be  with- 
drawn for  a  time  from  all  external  influences,  and  thrown  upon  a 
solitary  review  of  himself. 

One  day,  Lady  Edith  heard  her  patient  repeating  over,  in  an 
under  tone,  some  of  his  favourite  poems,  and  when  at  length  he 
came  to  the  beautiful  lament  for  Lord  Douglas,  which  he  had  often 
formerly  repeated  to  her,  she  heard  him  say  in  accents  of  mournfnl 
self-reproach,  and  with  a  deeply-speaking  expression  of  counte- 
nance— 

"Baffled  nature  hangs  dejected  by, 
And  hails  the  shade  of  Allan  with  a  sigh." 

"  Surely  you  are  better  to-day  ]"  said  Lady  Edith,  laying  a  kind 
hand  on  his  arm.  "  Let  me  have  you  conveyed  to  the  window,  that 
you  may  inhale  the  fragrance  of  that  lily  of  the  valley  and  migno- 
nette." 

"Aunt  Edith,  my  worthless  body  may  recover,"  replied  Sir  Allan, 
in  a  low  tone  of  depression,  "but  my  torn  and  shattered  mind  is  a 
wreck  never  to  be  restored.  It  is  said  that  tht  most  endurable, 
though  the  sharpest  of  all  earthly  evils,  is  sorrow  for  the  dead,  and 
I  wish  you  had  that  to  suffer  for  me,  rather  than  all  the  affliction  ? 
have  caused  your  kind  heart." 
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"  My  very  dear  .Allan,  why  sit  down  to  be  regularly  miserable  1 
why  not  look  for  a  rainbow  in  your  cloud  ?"  answered  Lady  Edith 
in  a  tone  of  remonstrating  cheerfulness.  "The  excess  of  grief  has 
its  own  strange  attraction,  and  even  despair  itself  becomes  a  state 
of  mind  that  people  are  unwilling,  after  long  habit,  to  leave  off.  I 
would  not  needlessly  jar  at  present  against  any  feelings  that  havt 
become  dear  to  you,  and  therefore  I  dare  not  now  speak  to  you 
with  my  former  ease ;  still  you  know  of  old,  Allan,  that  I  consider 
it  a  religious  duty  to  be  h^ppy.  In  your  case,  I  can  see  no  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  being  miserable,  but  you  are  in  that  morbid  state 
which  delights  in  a  perfect  luxury  of  woe.  My  dear  Allan,  you  must 
consent  to  be  made  happy  again.  Let  me  set  a  trap  to  cateh  a  sun- 
beam for  my  dear  old  pupil." 

Sir  Allan  took  Lady  Edith's  extended  hand  in  his  own,  with  the 
saddest,  but  the  kindest  of  smiles,  and  said  in  a  low,  melancholy, 
thoughtful  voice,  "  I  seem  once  to  have  lived  in  a  paradise  on  earth, 
where  dear  Aunt  Edith  acted  as  my  guardian.  Since  then  times 
have  altered,  and  I  have  altered,  but  oh,  how  dear  to  my  heart  is  the 
memory  of  those  hours  !  I  did  not  deserve  such  happiness,  and  I 
never  can  be  happy  again." 

"  No  one  ever  merited  happiness,  Allan, — not  the  best  and  wisest 
human  being  who  ever  adorned  the  earth  ;  but  still  there  is  for  you 
yet,  if  you  will  only  look  upon  it,  a  radiant  horizon  of  hope  and  of 
consolation.  Do  not  let  yourself  be  so  fascinated  by  looking  into 
the  deep  gulph  of  human  misery,  that  you  cannot  look  up  to  the 
bright  prospect  of  human  pardon  and  felicity.  A  few  weeks  of 
mental  rest — perhaps,  Allan,  a  few  weeks  of  our  agreeable  society, 
may  do  wonders.  Cheerful  thoughts  and  kind  old  friends  are  Dr. 
Edith  Tremorne's  best  prescriptions  now." 

The  beautifully  modulated  voice  of  Lady  Edith,  low  and  tremu- 
lous with  emotion,  was  full  of  the  deepest  tenderness,  and  of  the 
most  heartfelt  joy,  at  observing  how  much  her  words  appeared  to 
soothe  Sir  Allan's  agitated  nerves,  and  before  much  more  time  had 
elapsed,  many  of  the  past  delusions  of  his  mind  seemed  to  him  like 
a  confused  and  painful  dream.  Every  moment  of  life  became  ines- 
timably precious  to  him,  as  the  representative  of  a  vast  eternity ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  mere  fopperies  of  religion  had  shrivelled 
into  their  native  insignificance,  before  the  strong  light  of  calm  reason 
and  deliberate  reflection. 

"  What  boundless  gratitude  I  owe  to  the  early  instructions  of 
Mr.  Herbert !"  said  Sir  Allan  one  day.  "  Oh,  that  I  could  enjoy 
one  hour  of  his  conversation  now!  That  would,  perhaps,  make  me 
feel  young  once  more.  That  would  bring  the  verdure  and  fresh- 
ness of  boyhood  to  my  heart  again.  That  would  clear  off  all  the 
cobwebs  and  thistle-down  with  which  my  poor  brain  has  been 
clogged." 

"  Dear  Allan,"  said  Lady  Edith  mournfully,  "  our  revered  Bishop 
is  now  at  the  end  of  his  bright  and  useful  course.  That  good  and 
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faithful  servant  of  God  cannot  survive  many  weeks,  and  his  peaceful 
state  of  readiness  is  truly  enviable.  Dr.  Campbell  tells  me  that  tha 
Bishop  is  entirely  confined  to  bed  now,  with  no  hope  of  his  ever 
being  able  to  leave,  it  again.  He  has  a  heart  complaint,  and  an 
entire  break  up  of  the  constitution." 

Sir  Allan  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  in  very  solemn  emo. 
tion,  but  made  no  reply,  though  he  continued  evidently  in  deep 
thought  during  some  hours.  In  the  evening  he  had,  for  the  first 
time,  remained  up  to  tea,  and  though  unable  from  weakness  to  take 
any  part  in  the  conversation,  his  eye  followed  with  more  than  usual 
interest  all  that  was  said  by  the  three  ladies,  and  especially  by  Lady 
Anne,  who  looked,  in  her  chastened  and  pensive  loveliness  now,  like 
the  name  given  her  by  Sir  Allan  during  their  first  acquaintance ; 
"  the  white  rose  of  Stratharden."  The  young  Chief,  as  he  gazed  at 
the  pure  and  chastened  loveliness  of  her  beautiful  countenance, 
repeated  to  himself  these  lines : — 

"  I  have  play'd  the  coward, 
And,  in  the  sloth  of  false  humility, 
Cast  by  the  pearl  I  dared  not  to  deserve, 
How  laggard  I  must  seem  to  her  if  she  love  me  ! 
"Tis  not  too  late." 

The  evening  twilight  streamed  into  Lady  Edith's  sitting-room, 
diffusing  its  gorgeous  hues  on  every  surrounding  object,  and  all 
nature  looked  in  a  state  of  prosperous  felicity,  when  a  chariot  unex- 
pectedly drove  past  the  window  at  which  the  party  were  sitting, 
and  stopped  at  the  garden  gate.  Lady  Edith,  never  doubting  that 
this  was  an  invasion  from  Eaglescairn,  felt  satisfied  that  McRonald 
would  be  quite  sufficiently  peremptory  in  excluding  strangers; 
therefore,  not  an  anxious  thought  crossed  her  mind  on  the  subject 
till  the  door  of  her  drawing-room  slowly  opened,  and  she  saw  seve- 
ral persons  advancing. 

McRonald's  whole  countenance  was  flushed  and  excited  with  joy- 
ful surprise  when  he  entered,  supporting  on  his  arm  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Inverness,  his  hair  white  as  snow,  his  form  attenuated  to 
a  perfect  skeleton,  his  step  feeble  and  tremulous,  but  his  eye  bright 
with  a  look  of  intellectual  benevolence.  There  was  a  solemn  com- 
posure in  the  aged  prelate's  aspect ;  but  there  was  the  stamp  of 
death  on  every  emaciated  feature  of  his  countenance,  as  he  lan- 
guidly advanced  towards  Sir  Allan.  Breathing  with  difficulty,  tite 
Bishop  appeared  for  some  time  unable  to  speak,  while  agitation  as 
well  as  infirmity  combined  to  render  him  silent. 

The  Bishop  being  placed  on  a  corner  of  the  sofa  next  to  Sir 
Allan,  held  out  his  thin  while  hand  with  a  look  of  dignified  affection 
to  his  old  pupil,  who  grasped  it  in  his  own  with  affectionnte  fer- 
vour, but  turned  away  to  hide  the  livid  grief  in  his  countenance  and 
the  tears  that  fell  drop  by  drop  on  his  faded  cheek.  At  length  the 
aged  Bishop  found  voice  to  say,  in  a  whisper  broken  with  emotion, 
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**  I  have  risen  from  my  death-bed,  Allan,  to  see  you  once  more. 
The  hourly  miracle  of  human  life  is  soon  to  end  for  me ;  but,  as  you 
know,  the  blessing  of  an  old  man,  even  if  we  differ,  can  bring  no  one 
any  harm,  and  I  bring  you  mine." 

A  solemn  pause  ensued,  while  the  Bishop  became  evidently 
engaged  in  prayer.  He  then  raised  his  eyes  with  mournful  kind- 
ness  to  the  face  of  Allan,  at  which  he  earnestly  gazed,  and  laying 
his  hand  impressively  on  the  arm  of  his  much-loved  pupil,  he  con- 
tinued with  quivering  lips  and  in  an  accent  of  the  profoundest  emo- 
tion. His  fine  old  head  now  reminded  Lady  Edith  of  Goethe's,  "  a 
grand  cupola  lighted  from  below :" 

"I  see  vou  thus,  Allan,"  he  said,  "and  yet* my  heart  does  not 
break !  Years  have  passed  since  we  met,  but  only  days  or  hours 
can  intervene  now  till  we  part, — perhaps  for  ever!  I  nightly  pitch 
my  moving  tent  a  day's  march  nearer  home.  Allan  McAlpine,  the 
words  I  now  speak  are  among  the  last  my  voice  is  ever  to  utter  on 
earth.  At  the  call  of  duty  I  came  here,  hoping  yet,  perhaps,  to  deli- 
ver from  ruin  my  long-loved  parish,  my  long-loved  congregation, 
and  my  long-loved  pupil.  Seeing  the  grave  open  at  my  feet,  I  have 
wished  that  my  dying  prayers  be  uttered  here.  The  first  conse- 
crated voice  which  ever  taught  you,  Allan,  the  worth  of  your  soul, 
may  possibly  be  listened  to  now,  as  an  expiring  testimony  to  Scrip- 
ture truth,  before  the  tomb  closes  darkly  between  you  and  me." 

Lady  Edith,  Lady  Anne,  and  Beatrice,  sat  as  immoveable  as  if 
turned" into  marble,  while  Sir  Allan  raised  himself  from  the  pillow 
to  Iiste*n  more  earnestly,  and  the  venerable  bishop  with  difficulty 
continued, — "You  have  been  most  unexpectedly  placed  in  this 
house  by  what  seems  the  special  intervention  of  Providence.  Here, 
in  the  cool  depths  of  a  calm  retreat  from  all  dangerous  excitements 
and  from  all  the  bewildering  heats  of  controversy,  you  have  lived  in 
darkness  and  solitude  alone  with  God.  I  trust,  Allan,  that  you 
have  felt  the  comfort  of  a  direct  access  to  His  throne  of  mercy.  I 
feel  as  sure  as  that  I  live,  breathe,  and  speak,  and  must  soon  cease 
to  do  so,  that  the  privilege  of  private  prayer  is  granted  to  each  indi- 
vidual man  :  for  our  Lord  came  personally  upon  the  earth  to  testify, 
by  His  holy  companionship  with  men,  that  it  is  to  himself  face  to  face, 
without  any  intervention,  that  we  are  permitted  to  appeal.  Th& 
Apostles,  when  asked  by  the  jailor  at  Philippi, '  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved?'  did  not  say,  '  Come  to  us  as  priests  and  confess.'  They 
did  not  sell  him  an  indulgence,  nor  desire  him  to  pray  to  the  Virgin 
and  saints.  No,  their  simple  direction  was,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.'  " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Sir  Allan,  in  an  earnest,  though  feeble  tone,  "  your 
voice  is  very  dear  to  me.  It  seems  like  the  echo  of  happier  days, 

"  '  Old  loves,  old  fancies, 

Buried  for  years,  leap  from  their  tombs,  and  proffer 
Their  magic  service  to  my  new-born  spirit.'  " 

u  Nothing  in  nature  is  so  extraordinary  to  me  as  the  dislike  men 
14* 
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have  to  ask  their  own  pardon  of  their  own  Saviour.  Let  us  sup 
pose  an  illustration  of  such  conduct.  For  instance,  my  very  dear 
pupil,  I  have  travelled  far  to-day  for  this  meeting,  and  you  must  be 
aware  that  I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand,  or  put  out  my  right  eve, 
to  benefit  you.  Suppose  that  now,  instead  of  frankly  making  me 
any  request,  you  turned  away  from  me  and  whispered  aside  to  Lady 
Edith  or  to  Mrs.  Clinton,  both  my  much  esteemed  friends,  that  you 
wished  they  would  intercede  with  me  to  grant  you  a  special  favour; 
might  I  not  naturally  say,  '  Why  employ  another  ?  Why  not  believe 
that,  coming  to  serve  you,  I  am  ready  to  do  so  ?  Why  ask  any 
intervention,  when  my  whole  mission  here  is,  with  one  only  desire 
to  prove  that  thefe  is  nothing  within  the  compass  of  my  power 
which,  if  you  ask  it  from  myself,  shall  be  denied  ?'  Can  any  woman 
who  ever  was  canonized,  be  as  able  or  as  willing  to  protect  us  aa 
our  own  divine  Master  ? 

"  '  Though  now  ascended  up  on  high, 
Christ  bends  on  earth  a  brother's  eye  ; 
In  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart, 
Th»  Man  of  sorrows  had  a  part. 
With  boldness,  therefore,  at  the  throne, 
Let  us  make  all  our  sorrows  known, 
And  ask  the  aids  of  heavenly  power, 
To  help  us  in  the  evil  hour.'  " 

These  lines  were  repeated  by  the  Bishop  of  Inverness  with  a 
depth  of  fervour  never  to  be  exceeded,  and  his  aged  voice  shook 
with  emotion.  The  venerable  man  appeared  almost  to  see  that 
which  is  invisible,  and  required  no  tangible  image  of  wood  or  stucco 
to  bring  before  his  bright  benignant  eye  the  vision  of  Him,  whose 
form  and  whose  words,  engraven  on  his  heart,  were  never  for 
an  hour  forgotten  in  his  best  affections.  The  Bishop  of  Inverness 
needed  no  external  genuflexions  or  crossings  to  express  the  fervour 
of  his  devotion ;  but  while  his  languid  body  remained  still  aa 
a  corpse,  his  eye  shone  with  intellectual  devotion  as  he  added,  in  a 
voice  of  intense  solemnity — 

"  Soon,  very  soon,  I  shall  be  in  the  immediate  presence  of  a 
hitherto  invisible  Saviour.  Soon  my  home  shall  be  where  most  of 
those  I  ever  loved  have  long  ago  preceded  me,  and  nightly  I  return 
thanks  for  every  friend  safely  departed  in  the  faith  and  fenr  of  God. 
In  old  age  we  sleep  little,  but  those  long  hours  of  darkness  are 
added  to  my  time  for  preparation,  and  I  meditate  on  that  closely 
impending  hour,  when  the  grave,  as  little  to  be  feared  as  my  bea, 
shall  receive  this  worn  out  body  till  the  resurrection.  "Tis  the 
great  birthright  of  mankind  to  die.'  If  my  attached  friends  and 
congregation  were  to  divide  every  bone  of  my  remains  as  relics 
amongst  them,  placing  my  fore-finger  with  a  glass  case  over  it,  in 
the  church  of  Clanmarina,  and  my  arm  in  the  cathedral  of-  Inver- 
\jess,  how  much  would  I  prefer  the  privilege  of  Scripture,  *  dust  tc 
dust!'" 
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"Yes,  the  remains  of  Joseph  were  carried  from  Egypt,  not 
to  he  worshipped,  but  buried,"  said  Lady  Edith,  "and  my  last 
request  would  be  like  that  of  Shakspeare,  that  none  shall '  movo 
my  bones.' 

"  *  You  will  not  let  the  mob,  when  I  lie  dead, 
Make  me  a  show — 

Pull  off  my  hair — pluck  off  my  finger-nails — 
Wear  scraps  of  me  for  charms  and  amulets, 
As  if  I  were  a  mummy,  or  a  drug  ? 
As  they  have  done  to  others." — Saint's  Tragedy. 

"  Life  often  reminds  me,"  said  Lady  Edith,  "  of  people  wading  ID 
the  sea.  At  first,  like  a  group  of  playful  children  on  the  shore,  we 
scarcely  wet  our  feet  in  the  sparkling  foam,  and  laughingly  watch 
the  successive  waves  as  they  roll  and  break,  against  the  firm  beach 
on  which  we  stand.  Gradually  the  water  becomes  deeper,  and  our 
progress  grows  more  heavy.  The  waves  become  threatening,  the 
billows  rise,  and  many  of  those  who  set  out  with  us  disappear 
beneath  the  tide.  Still  the  survivors  advance  into  deeper  and 
deeper  water,  the  waves  overwhelming  them,  till  the  elder  pilgrims, 
like  you  and  I,  Bishop,  stand  in  the  front  rank,  about  to  sink,  yet 
exhorting  those  behind  to  persevere  and  follow." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  aged  prelate  impressively,  "  I  must  ever 
be  ready  to  welcome  the  very  bitterest  dregs  of  that  cup  which  my 
heavenly  father  has  wisely  prepared  for  me.  I  am  waiting  most 
willingly  and  most  cheerfully  to  drain  the  very  last  drop  now ;  but 
I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  ever  having  voluntarily  taken  on  myself 
any  avoidable  sufferings.  I  have  been  always  as  obediently  ready 
to  accept  the  pleasures  of  this  pleasant  world  as  its  evils,  knowing 
that  God's  will  appoints  both  in  their  proper  measure.  It  is  a  part 
of  my  religion  to  be  happy  and  to  make  others  so." 

"  True,"  answered  Lady  Edith.  "  If  a  skilful  physician  prescribed 
for  our  health  two  medicines,  one  sweet  and  one  acid,  we  should 
not  fulfil  our  duty  of  obedience  by  doubling  the  last  and  leaving  out 
the  first." 

"  '  He  who  made  the  stream  of  time, 
Wafts  thee  down  to  weal  or  woe.' " 

"  I  often  accept  it  as  one  of  the  clearest  evidences  afforded  us  of 
an  intelligent  God  watching  over  his  own  world,  that  not  an  indivi- 
dual escapes  being  disciplined  by  the  acutest  sufferings  of  life.  Not 
one  human  being  is  ever  for  a  single  hour  perfectly  happy ;  but  we 
are  bound  to  await  the  will  of  God,  receiving  our  appointed  share 
of  good  or  evil  with  equal  submission.  I  desire  neither  pleasure 
nor  suffering  unless  it  be  intended  for  me,  and  soon  I  shall  be  raised 
'  above  the  reach  of  human  pain — above  the  flight  of  human  joy.' " 
The  venerable  prelate,  with  an  expression  of  pleasing  seriousness, 
then  looked  towards  heaven,  and  solemnly  added,  "There  have 
been  griefs  in  my  lot  to  be  mourned  while  life  or  memory  remain. 
The  last  and  greatest,  Allan,  will  be,  if  my  favourite  pupil  and  my 
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former  parish  be  alienated  by  a  vile  conspiracy  from  real  Chris, 
tianity,  and  led  to  adopt  a  false  imitation  of  it." 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  during  which  the  Bishop  of  Inverness 
gained  strength,  and  Sir  Allan  most  gladly  took  advantage  of 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  renew  those  old  times  which  he  had 
nlver  ceased  to  remember  with  delight.  Every  morning  saw  him 
strollingylbefore  breakfast,  his  countenance  full  of  new  life,  Ms  eye 
sparkling  Vith  intellectual  light,  beside  his  venerated  old  friend  in 
the  garden!  Every  day  they  spent  some  hours  in  the  library 
together,  where  the  good  and  learned  Bishop  discussed,  one  by  one, 
every  point  on  which  Sir  Allan  had  been  misled,  turning' from 
volume  to  volume  for  confirmation  of  what  he  said  with  a  readiness 
only  to  be  exhibited  by  the  profoundest  of  scholars. 

The  Bishop  thus  proved  that  Christianity  at  its  fountain  had  been 
in  the  early  ages  pure  as  crystal ;  how  in  subsequent  years,  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble  had  defiled  the  stream ;  and  how  eventually  at  the 
Reformation  the  original  river  separated  the  two, — the  one  half 
going  towards  Rome,  polluted  by  a  thousand  abominations ;  and  the 
other  half,  being  constantly  filtered  through  Scripture,  came  forth 
in  England  clear,  bright,  and  wholesome,  fit  for  the  enjoyment 
of  every  mortal,  without  money  or  price. 

The  first  time  that  Sir  Allan  w;:s  able  to  reach  the  garden 
he  strolled  with  Lady  Anne  and  Beatrice,  to  a  summer-house,  gor- 
geous with  roses  and  jessamine,  the  birds  singing  themselves 
hoarse,  and  the  gentle  breeze  that  fanned  the  convalescent  invalid 
came  laden  with  tho  perfume  of  wall-flowers  and  of  mignonette. 
Lord  lona,  who  made  his  personal  inquiries  for  Sir  Allan  every  day, 
had  joined  the  party,  and  greatly  enlivened  it ;  but  the  conversation 
at  length  took  a 'graver  turn,  when  the  Bishop  of  Inverness 
appeared,  slowly  advancing  with  Lady  Edith,  who  gladly  took  her 
place  in  the  cheerful  circle  of  her  young  guests.  They  had  all  con- 
tinued in  animated  conversation  for  some  time,  when  Sir  Allan  at 
length  said  in  a  tone  of  pleasing  sensibility, — "There  are  moments 
in  life  which  compensate  for  years  of  suffering,  and  there  are 
remembrances  dear  to  the  heart  that  neither  time- nor  distance  can 
obscure.  Your  voice,  my  first  and  best  of  instructors,  has,  like 
a  flash  of  lightning  in  the  dark,  recalled  to  me  a  vision  of  my  past 
self — my  free  and  happy  boyhood." 

"  You  gratify  an  old  friend,  Allan,  and  a  very  true  one,"  answered 
the  Bishop,  kindly.  "  I  have  greatly  feared — I  need  not  now  say 
what " 

"Then  fear  no  more!"  interrupted  Allan  with  unusual  vivacity, 
"  Heatherbrae  has  been  to  Father  Eustace  the  Moscow  of  all  his 
conquests.  How  a  solemn  impression  of  all  I  have  escaped  seems 
burned  into  my  very  soul !  It  will  last  for  ever.  Such  as  1 
am  now,  death  at  my  latest  hour  shall  find  me — a  true  and  heartfelt 
Protestant.  That  enlightened  faith  shall  hereafter  direct  rny 
prayers,  my  thoughts,  rny  affections,  my  hopes,  my  very  dreams 
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IK  health  or  sickness,  in  solitude  or  society,  on  sea  or  land,  in  life 
or  death,  my  faith  is  unalterable.  Once  more  then,  my  dear 
Bishop,  let  me  take  my  old  place  in  church,  and  also  be  received  at 
the  Holy  Communion." 

"  In  approaching  the  altar,  Allan,  a  Protestant  communicant 
is  answerable  for  his  own  intentions  only,  but  in  the  Romish  Church 
all  depends  on  the  intention  of  the  priest.  Through  him  alone 
grace  on  all  occasions  is  supposed  to  be  conveyed.  The  so  called 
infallible  Council  of  Trent  has  decreed,  that  however  properly  the 
form  of  administration  may  be  gone  through,  the  whole  cere- 
mony is  null  and  void  unless  the  officiating  priest  intended  to  admi- 
nister it. — '  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  when  ministers  perform  and 
confer  a  Sacrament  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  at  least 
the  intention  of  doing  what  the  Church  does,  let  him  be  accursed.' " 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  puzzling  as  mesmerism,  free-masonry,  or 
mathematics.  Do  these  words  mean,"  asked  Mrs.  Clinton,  who  had 
now  joined  the  party,  "  that  if  the  priest  does  not  intend  what  he 
appears  to  do,  he  becomes  a  non-conductor  between  the  Christian 
worshipper  and  his  Creator  ?  Do  the  Papists  suppose  that  a  sinner 
may  be  prostrate,  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  before  his  Maker,  in 
an  agony  of  penitence,  or  in  a  glow  of  grateful  devotion ;  but  that 
the  officiating  priest  being  absent  in  mind,  or  careless  in  spirit,  such 
prayers  never  can  reach  the  Throne  of  Grace  ?" 

"  So  it  is  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  chief  authority  in 
all  Popish  questions,"  answered  the  Bishop.  "  No  Romanist  there- 
fore can  ever  be  certain  that  he  has  really  received  a  single  Sacra- 
ment of  any  kind  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Had  the  priest 
who  baptized  you  a  right  intention  ?  and  when  the  priest  who  bap- 
tized you  was  himself  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  had  that  bishop  the 
right  intention  ?  If  not,  the  priest's  orders  are  not  valid.  He  is 
not  then,  in  the  opinion  of  Papists,  an  actual  priest.  The  Popish 
Missal  says, — '  If  any  one  has  before  him  eleven  wafers,  and  intends 
to  consecrate  only  ten,  not  determining  which  ten  he  intends ;  in 
these  cases  he  does  not  consecrate  (that  is,  any  of  them),1  because 
the  intention  is  required.' " 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  "  where  is  that  secure  and  peaceful 
refuge  to  be  found,  from  all  uncertainty  and  doubt,  which  is  pro- 
mised by  the  Popish  Church?  Among  Papists,  more  than  in  any 
other  Church,  the  succession  of  bishops  from  the  Apostolic  days 
must  be  a  broken  chain,  because  who  can  tell  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  those  in  subsequent  ages  who  consecrated  them  ?  If  Lord 
Eaglescairn  had  been  obliged  to  prove  that  when  his  predecessor 
died  it  was  the  late  lord's  intention  and  wish  that  he  should  succeed, 
no  lawyer  would  undertake  the  case." 

Lady  Edith  privately  thought  that  there  could  not  have  been  a 
better  illustration,  as  the  last  words  of  Lord  Eaglescairn  had  so 
evidently  shown  that  his  intention  was  very  contrary  to  what  actually 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  present  peer  being  his  successor. 
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"  In  the  Protestant  Church,"  continued  the  Bishop, "  we  have  only 
one  Mediator,  but  in  the  Popish  there  is  one  in  every  pulpit  arro- 
gating to  himself  a  Divine  mission  between  God  and  man,  to  claim 
which  no  mortal  that  ever  breathed  can  become  entitled." 

"  I  remember  your  saying  long  since  what  I  never  forgot,"  said 
Allan, "  that  you  and  many  other  Protestant  clergymen  dread  above 
all  things  any  additional  power  given  to  the  clergy,  as  it  has  often 
made  them  the  greatest  of  tyrants." 

"  Most  true,"  said  the  Bishop  meditatively ;  "  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  under  priestly  domination  may  often  feel  inclined 
to  say,  like  David,  '  Let  me  fall  into  the  hands* of  God  rather  than 
of  man.'  A  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused  the  angels  to  fall,  and 
the  Popish  priests  arrogate  to  themselves  a  power  never  bestowed 
on  mortal  man,  to  decide  what  souls  shall  be  saved  or  lost.  They 
thus  assume  an  elective  franchise,  to  which  they  can  show  no  title. 
It  is  not  by  the  vote  of  such  self-constituted  electors  that  men  are 
to  attain  a  place  in  eternity,  as  he  who  brings  the  suffrages  of  all 
mankind  may  nevertheless  be  rejected.  Those  whom  the  priests 
hold  up  to  the  world  as  models  of  every  Popish  perfection  may  no 
less  find  mournful  cause  one  day  to  exclaim, '  Cursed  is  he  of  whom 
all  men  speak  well.'" 

"  I  remember  last  year,"  observed  Lady  Edith,  "  seeing  the  funeral 
of  a  young  man  who  had  been  so-selfish,  and  so  utterly  spoiled  by 
his  parents,  that  he  literally  died  a  premature  old  man  from  dissipa- 
tion ;  yet  when  the  coffin  was  carried  out  of  his  old  home  his  mother 
said, — 'My  son's  body  goes  now  to  the  dust,  but  his  soul  is  already 
in  heaven  !'  Every  mortal  would  wish  to  canonize  his  deceased 
relatives, — it  arises  often  from  family  pride  or  love  of  patronage : 
but  no  sanction  can  be  found  for  doing  so,^ind  one  can  only  account 
for  the  attempt  by  considering  the  natural  bias  of  human  nature 
which  strives  so  strongly,  so  fearfully,  but  so  vainly  to  interfere 
with  the  counsels  of  eternity." 

"  My  lesson  is  learned  now  of  unquestioning  submission  to  them," 
said  Sir  Allan,  in  a  tone  of  grave  decision.  "  By  all  I  value  on  earth, 
and  that  is  still  much,"  he  added,  with  a  glance  towards  Lady  Anne, 
"  I  shall  endeavour  to  accept  my  destiny,  and  to  be  exactly  what  my 
Creator  intends : — to  live  in  this  country  where  he  appointed  me  a 
place,  to  cherish  the  friends  He  has  gathered  around  me,  to  believe 
that  Christianity  consists  more  in  making  others  and  myself  happy 
than  miserable,  and  cultivating  health  of  mind  and  body,  to  live 
energetically  devoted  to  the  good  of  man,  and  to  the  glory  "of  God," 

"  Then  may  a  blessing  rest  for  time  and  eternity  on  your  active 
efforts !  You  have  a  very  wide  field  of  influence,"  said  the  Bishop, 
pointing  to  the  beautiful  village  and  the  scattered  dwelling-houses 
on  the  bright  and  distant  landscape  ;  "therefore  teach  all  your  de 
pendents,  from  your  own  happy  example,  how  best  to  play  for  life's 
tremendous  stake." 

'*  It  is  one  that  I  had  very  nearly  been  cheated  of,"  replied  Sii 
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Allan,  gravely,  "  but  now  I  may  say  in  the  words  of  L'Estrange, — 
He  that  loses  anything  and  gains  'anything  by  it,  is  a  gainer  by  the 
loss.' " 

"True,"  answered  the  bishop;  "and  now,  my  dear  old  pupil — 

".'  It  rests  with  you,  whether  the  priest  be  honour'd  ; 
It  rests  with  you,  whether  those  fields  grow  corn ; 
It  rests  with  you,  whether  those  toiling  peasants 
Lift  to  their  masters  free  and  loyal  eyes, 
Or  crawl,  like  jaded  hacks,  to  welcome  graves. 
It  rests  with  you — and  will  rest.' " — Saints1  Tragedy. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

"  Yes !  I  must  headlong  into  seas  of  toil, 
Leap  forth  from  self,  and  spend  my  soul  on  others. 
Mere  contemplation  palls  upon  the  spirit, 
Like  the  chill  silence  of  an  autumn  sun  ; 
While  action,  like  the  roaring  south-west  wind, 
Sweeps  laden  with  elixirs,  with  rich  draughts.'' 

Saints'  Tragedy. 

IT  had  long  been  proverbially  the  greatest  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments to  converse  with  the  Bishop  of  Inverness,  for,  every  heart  and 
intellect  became  enlarged  under  his  influence,  though  few  could 
fully  trace  the  source  from  which  so  much  pleasure  was  derived,  as 
it  was  more  felt  than  observed.  The  current  of  his  conversation, 
abounding  with  traits  of  the  finest  sensibility,  and  mingled  with 
inexhaustible  stores  of  anecdote  and  illustration,  never  seemed  too 
deep  for  those  who  were  his  companions  at  the  moment ;  while  his 
extensive  knowledge,  enlivened  and  illustrated  by  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, touched  brightly  on  the  profoundest  subjects,  like  a  moonbeam 
on  the  ocean,  giving  to  all  he  said  a  sparkling  vivacity  most  attractive 
and  truly  delightful. 

Lady  Edith  had  been  sitting  one  morning,  after  Sir  Allan  had 
sufficiently  recovered  to  come  down  stairs,  with  her  convalescent 
patient,  and  the  rest  of  her  welcome  visitors,  enjoying  beyond  mea- 
sure a  discussion  in  which  they  were  all  engaged,  relating  to  the 
immense  proportion  of  happiness  intended  by  God  for  his  own  world 
if  it  were  gratefully  received  and  rightly  used,  when  their  attention 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  distant  noise,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  village,  as  of  a  rolling  sea,  or  of  a  raging  hurricane. 

"The  election  takes  place  next  week,"  said  Sir  Allan  ;  "but  as 
my  nomination  has  been  withdrawn  by  Father  Eustace,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  more  than  common  excitement  at  Clanmarina  on 
that  account."  * 

The  sound  subsided  for  some  moments,  and  then  arose  once  more, 
apparently  nearer  and  much  louder  than  before  •  while  Lady  Edith 
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listened,  wondered,  and  finally  rung  for  McRonald,  the  explainer- 
general  on  all  village  affairs.  The  old  veteran  was  unusually  long 
of  appearing,  and  when  he  did  lingeringly  enter  the  room,  the  ladies 
were  all  surprised  at  his  evident  unwillingness  to  answer  their  in- 
quiries respecting  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  uproar.  McRonald 
evidently  knew  something  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  tell,  for  his 
face  was  flushed  to  scarlet,  and  his  eyes  glittered  with  a  look  of 
fierce  delight,  so  unlike  his  usual  quiet,  respectful,  subdued  expres- 
sion before  his  venerable  mistress,  that  Lady  Edith,  if  she  had  not 
known  for  many  years  past  that  he  was  a  teetotaller,  would  almost 
have  fancied  that  there  must  be  whiskey  in  the  case. 

McRonald  having  hurriedly  muttered  that  there  were  some  idle 
people  on  the  road  making  a  riot,  which  would  soon  be  over,  was 
hastily  withdrawing,  when  a  deeper  hum  of  voices  and  a  louder 
roar  than  ever  startled  the  whole  party  from  their  seats,  while  the 
ladies,  really  intimidated  by  its  angry  sound,  flew  towards  the 
window. 

When  Lady  Edith  anxiously  looked  out,  she  saw  approaching  in 
the  direction  of  her  own  house,  like  a  rolling  sea,  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  evidently  in  a  state  of  high  excitement. 
She  thought  the  whole  village  united  could  not  have  produced  so 
numerous  a  multitude,  all  armed  evidently  with  scythes,  flails,  pick- 
axes, and  old  rifles,  while  their  voices  were  united  in  one  exciting 
chorus  of  yells,  shouts,  execrations,  and  hurras.  Meanwhile  the 
leaders  in  front  grasped  hold  of  one  individual  whom  they  seemed 
to  drag  unwillingly  along,  while  he  struggled  to  escape,  and  at  every 
such  attempt,  in  which  he  was  overpowered,  fresh  shouts  followed 
of  vehement  execrations  and  of  angry  laughter.  Lady  Edith  in 
agitated  astonishment  looked  round  at  McRonald  for  an  explanation, 
but  he  continued  inexplicably  happy  and  silent.  His  eyes  were  ex- 
pressive of  the  greatest  delight,  and  though  he  began  an  unfinished 
sentence  by  saying,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  my  lady,"  yet  Lady  Edith 
began  to  suspect  he  was  hurrying  off  to  join  the  fray,  as'he  had 
almost  disappeared  out  of  the  door  already,  when  in  an  imperative 
voice  that  must  be  obeyed,  she  called  him  instantly  back,  saying, — 
•  "  McRonald !  I  see  you  know  more  about  this  affair  than  you 
choose  to  acknowledge.  I  insist  on  your  explaining  what  is  the 
cause  of  that  extraordinary  riot."  It  seemed  as  if  Lady  Edith 
might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  expected  an 
answer.  McRonald,  as  silent  as  a  catacomb,  busied  himself  about 
the  room,  and  was  evidently  making  towards  the  door  to  escape, 
when  Lady  Edith  imperatively  called  him  back,  saying  to  the  evi- 
dently disappointed  old  soldier  that  he  must  not  stir  till  the  riot  was 
over. 

"  You  see,  my  lady,"  replied  McRonald,  gazing  out  of  the  window 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  schoolboy  detained  from  his  cricket- 
field,  "  that  foreign  priest,  Father  Eustace,  seems  to  have  a  motto 
of  his  own,  that  honesty  is  only  the  best  policy,  if  there  be  no 
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easier  way  to  gain  your  ends.  Old  Farmer  Carre  died  this  morning-, 
and  the  monks  have  produced  a  parchment  in  which  he  leaves  every 
sixpence  to  them.  We,  in  Scotland,  call  such  legacies  '  a  mortifies 
tion  to  the  Church,'  but  it  is  also  a  very  great  mortification  to  his 
relatives,  as  his  own  sons  are  left  penniless.  This  news  has  gone  all 
round  the  village.  As  a  natural  consequence,  my  lady,  the  people 
have  all  risen  in  that  hive-like  uproar,  and  are  going  to " 

"  Stay,  McRonald !  Where  are  you  hurrying  ?"  asked  Lady  Edith, 
looking  as  McRonald  afterwards  said  through"  and  through  him, 
till  he  felt  as  if  nailed  to  the  wall.  "  What  are  they  about  to  do  ?" 

"  To  duck  him  in  the  salmon-pool,  my  lady.  "  He  has  not  a 
feather  left  to  fly  with,  and  they  are  carrying  the  parchment  before 
him  as  a  banner  mounted  on  that  flag-staff,"  answered  McRonald,  his 
old  eyes  gleaming  with  pleasure.  "  You  see,  my  lady,  there  !  Every 
man  of  the  village  carries  a  paper  round  his  hat,  with  the  words 
written  on  it, '  No  Popery  !'  The  Romish  chapel  was  pulled  down 
this  morning,  the  pews  torn  up,  and  all  the  pictures  and  images 
burned  in  a  bonfire." 

"  McRonald !"  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  indignantly,  "  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  all  this  sooner  ?" 

"  I  was  afraid  your  ladyship  might  not  approve." 

"Approve !  of  course  not ;"  said  Lady  Edith,  rising.  "  It  is  a  law- 
less mob !  The  poor  Clanmarina  villagers  must  be  brought  to  their 
senses,  or  there  may  be  bloodshed." 

"  Not  a  drop,  my  lady  !  Just  as  I  feared,"  muttered  the  old 
soldier.  "  Her  ladyship  will  spoil  all,  but  I  hope  it  is  too  late  now 
to  rescue  Father  Eustace.  He  deserves  the  worst  that  can  befal 
him,  and  more.  Lady  Edith  would  spare  even  that  man's  feelings 
and  fears." 

"  I  trust,"  asked  Lady  Edith,  "  that  Robert  Carre  has  not  been 
irritated  into  joining  in  this  outrage  ?" 

"No,  my  lady;  he  exhorted  his  neighbours  to  let  the  law  take 
its  course,  and  he  would  be  righted  either  now  or  in  a  better  world," 
said  McRonald  in  a  low  voice  of  the  deepest  sympathy.  "  Poor 
Robert !  his  arms,  that  used  to  be  like  bars  of  iron,  :;re  hanging  by 
his  side  to-day  in  helpless  sorrow.  The  old  place  of  Daisybank  ia 
very  dear  to  him,  and  his  father's  memory.  My  own  poor  Bessie 
too,  for  he  still  loves  her !  It  is  a  sad  wreck,  my  lady,  and  you  can- 
not wonder  if  we  all  feel  for  him.'1 

McRonald  roughly  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  turned 
away  to  hide  his  emotion,  then  hurrying  to  the  door  he  said,  "I'll 
just  step  out,  my  lady,  to  see  what  is 'the  upshot." 

Some  mill-stones  are  very  easily  seen  through,  and  Lady  Edith 
plainly  perceived  where  the  warmest  sympathies  of  McRonald  were 
hastening,  and  that  he  was  now  in  the  state  of  one  of  his  own  soda- 
water  bottles,  wired  down,  but  on  the  point  of  exploding.  A  louder 
shout  than  ever  now  resounded  from  the  crowd,  all  in  a  delirium  of 
excitement.  An  Irish  mob  is  like  straw,  easily  .set  on  fire,  and  at 
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easily  extinguished  ;  but  Scottish  rioters,  like  wooden  faggots,  are 
slow  to  light,  yet  burn  far  more  fiercely  when  once  roused  to  a 
flame.  Long  had  the  anti-papal  feeling  smouldered  at  Clanmarina, 
while  the  honest  villagers  saw  their  own  Chief  seduced  into  forsak- 
ing his  high  position,  their  long-loved  pastor,  Mr.  Clinton,  carried  oft* 
from  his  once  happy  home,  and  poor  Bessie  kidnapped  into  a  con- 
vent ;  but  now,  since  old  Carre  of  Daisybank,  the  stoutest  Protes- 
tant in  Clanmarina,  had  been,  as  they  said,  "  bamboozled  on  his 
death-bed  into  disinheriting  his  own  dutiful  son,"  the  cup  of  Father 
Eustace's  crimes  seemed  full  to  overflowing,  and  Justice  herself  had 
no  scales  in  which  to  measure  the  weight  of  his  guilt. 

McRonald  had  been  always  a  good  hater,  and  though  this  noisy 
act  of  unruly  vengeance  was  not  quite  according  to  the  disciplined 
habits  of  an  old  soldier,  yet  detesting  the  perverter  of  his  own  Bes- 
sie with  the  whole  intensity  of  his  excitable  nature,  McRonald 
would  gladly  have  been  a  ringleader  in  the  riot  if  he  dared  disobey 
the  known  opinions  of  Lady  Edith.  He  would  have  died  a  martyr 
at  the  stake,  to  see  all  the  many  schemes  of  Father  Eustace  frus- 
trated ;  and  as  the  mob,  like  a  rolling  sea,  came  roaring  and  yelling 
onwards,  he  could  restrain  his  eagerness  no  longer,  but  waving  his 
highland  bonnet  in  the  air,  he  welcomed  their  tumultuous  approach 
with  a  shout  of  encouragement,  such  as  he  had  given  when  leading 
on  his  followers  to  the  forlorn  hope  at  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

A  loud  hoarse  hurrah  from  the  mob  had  welcomed  his  appearance, 
and  McRonald  was  about  once  more  to  cheer  them  on,  with  his 
most  vehement  sympathy,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm,  and 
looking  impatiently  round,  he  beheld  the  pale  and  anxious  counte- 
nance of  Lady  Edith,  her  lip  quivering  with  agitation,  but  her  eye 
expressive  of  gentle  command,  as  she  said  in  low  earnest  accents, 
"  McRonald !  you  must  stop  those  madmen,  or  they  wilt  lay  up  for 
themselves  a  lifetime  of  repentance.  There  is  death  in  their  faces, 
and  they  will  murder  that  man  !  Can  it  be  possible  that  I  saw  you 
encouraging  them  ?  Go  now, — stand  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
ask  the  foremost  to  stop.  You  see  the  ringleaders  are  all  Me  Alpines 
from  Clanmarina,  and  they  will  attend  to  you." 

Never  did  the  old  soldier  obey  any  order  so  unwillingly.  He 
would  have  stood  at  the  command  of  Lady  Edith  in  the  way  of  an 
express  train,  or  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts  broken  loose ;  but  to 
impede  the  clansmen  in  venting  on  Father  Eustace  one  relentless 
and  unmitigated  discharge  of  their  long-delayed  vengeance  was  a 
very  severe  test  of  his  obedience.  Still  the  aged  warrior's  habitual 
respect  for  Lady  Edith  rose  superior  to  all  the  pleasant  excitement 
of  punishing  a  culprit,  whom  with  his  whole  soul  he  abhorred,  and 
discipline  prevailed  over  natural  impulse.  Touching  his  cap  respect- 
fully, though,  truth  to  say,  somewhat  sulkily  to  Lady  Edith,  he 
made  one  or  two  commanding  strides  across  the  road,  and  placing 
himself  like  a  colossal  giant  before  the  front  rank  of  the  iiercel)> 
excited  mob,  he  called  on  them  in  a  military  accent  to  halt. 
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The  people  paused  in  astonishment,  while  the  loud,  gruff,  angry 
sound  of  their  voices  became  for  an  instant  hushed ;  but  the  rno 
mentary  lull  was  soon  over.  The  mob  seemed  about  to  proceed 
with  renewed  vigour,  again  uttering  fierce  cries  and  menaces ;  but 
when  they  became  convinced  that  the  old  soldier  was  trying  in 
earnest  to  stem  the  current,  Andrew  Carre  shouted  to  him  angrily, — 

"Have  they  called  out  the  military,  and  brought  you,  McRonald, 
rank  and  file,  to  disperse  us  1  Clear  off  there !  McRonald,  I  never 
expected  to  see  you  side  with  the  Papists.  You  might  as  wel1 
attempt  to  lay  all  this  dust  on  the  road  with  a  single  water-cart  aa 
to  stop  us  now.  I  thought  you  were  of  the  right  sort,  and  quite  a 
brick !" 

"  If  I  were  d  brick,  I  would  throw  myself  at  your  head !"  replied 
the  old  soldier,  gruffly  endeavouring  to  hide  his  own  real  feelings, 
and  half  angry  at  a  jest  of  Andrew's  on  his  being  commauder-m- 
chief  of  the  forces  at  Clanmarina;  "stand  at  ease  there!" 

'•  I  may  stand  back,"  replied  Andrew,  sulkily,  "  but  I'll  never 
stand  at  ease  while  my  good  old  uncle's  property  is  taken  from  his 
own  son.  Who  is  safe  now,  if  Carre  of  Daisybank,  who  lived  and 
died  the  best  of  Protestants,  is  to  be  buried  a  Papist;  No, 
McRonald  !  you  may  stand  there  making  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
to  stop  us,  but  I'll  never  believe  that  your  heart  is  with  the  Papists 
that  carried  your  own  Bessie  away." 

McRonald  stopped  his  unwilling  pantomime  of  signals  to  allay 
the  mob,  and  pretended  he  had  done  his  utmost  as  a  peacemaker, 
when  Lady  Edith  herself,  at  length  alarmed  at  the  increasing 
tumult,  pale  and  agitated,  opened  the  little  gate  of  her  garden,  and 
stood  silently  before  the  clansmen  of  McAlpine.  In  an  instant  the 
fierce  clamour  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  reverential  awe;  the 
storm  of  hisses  and  execrations  was  heard  no  more ;  and  every  cap 
was  respectfully  lifted,  as  their  aged  benefactress  appeared.  Tears 
glittered  in  Lady  Edith's  eyes,  when  she  beckoned  up  to  her 
Andrew  and  Duncan  Carre,  nephews  of  the  recently  deceased  far- 
mer, who  carried  his  supposititious  fvill  as  a  banner  floating  aloft 
over  their  heads,  and  said  in  an  earnest  tone  of  touching  appeal, 
while  they  looked  at  her  with  a  half-awkward  and  half-defying 
expression,— 

"  You  have  had  great  provocation,  but  do  not  put  yourselves 
frightfully  in  the  wrong,  Andrew  and  Duncan.  Do  not  madly  take 
justice  into  your  own  hands.  You  may,  perhaps,  do  in  a  moment 
now  deeds  which,  through  time  and  eternity,  you  will  both  repent ! 
I  feel  most  deeply  for  you,  and  for  your  excellent  cousin  Robert, 
but  the  laws  of  God  and  man  must  not  be  broken.  Trust  to  them 
for  justice " 

"  Yes,  yes !"  replied  Andrew,  in  a  voice  and  with  a  look  that  evi- 
dently  meant  "  no."  He  then  added  in  a  tone  of  rem«w»efal  respect, 
"  I  wi.vh  your  ladyship  were,  for  once,  a  worse  adviser.  We  know 
you  are  right,  but  we  wish  on  this  occasion  to  do  wrong.  We  can 
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dare  and  die  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  but  we  cannot  now  be  stopped 
That  man  deserves  all  he  can  suffer." 

An  angry  groan  from  the  crowd  at  this  momentary  delay  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  louder  shout  than  ever.  It  was  evident  that  more 
instantaneous  justice  than  any  laws  could  sanction  was  now  to  be 
exacted  by  the  excited  mob  ;  for  some  were  exchanging  hurried  sen- 
tences in  an  under  tone,  and  an  hundred  eyes  were  fixed  in  on« 
unrelenting  gaze  on  Father  Eustace,  who  hung  his  head,  so  that  no 
one  could  tell  what  that  long-disciplined  face  expressed  of  anger  or 
fear.  To  stop  the  mob  now  seemed  as  hopeless  an  attempt  as  that 
of  the  Sicilians,  when  they  coax  Mount  Etna  to  abstain  from 
an  eruption ;  for  the  villagers'  faces  clouded  darkly  and  ominously 
still,  and  McRonald  turned  to  Lady  Edith,  saying, — 

"Your  ladyship  might  as  well  endeavour  to  put  out  a  fire 
by  drawing  up  buckets  from  a  waterless  well.  They  will  not 
be  checked,  and  they  cannot  be ;  it  is  like  trying  to  put  a  lid  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Vesuvius  !" 

The  noisy  clamorous  cavalcade  was  now  about  to  proceed  in  its 
furious  progress,  when  Lady  Edith  turned  to  those  nearest  her, 
saying,  in  a  voice  of  piercing  anxiety, — "  Have  I  lived  among  y  m  so 
many  years  in  vain  ?  Will  none  of  you  listen  to  one  whose  only 
wish  is  for  your  good  ?  Think  what  Sir  Evan  would  have  said !" 

Several  of  the  clan  McAlpine,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  disen- 
gaging themselves  from  the  roaring  whirlpool,  respectfully  advanced, 
cap  in  hand,  towards  the  gate,  and  stood  as  if  awaiting  Lady  Edith's 
orders  ;  but  others  hesitated  ;  when  suddenly  Robert  Carre,  pale  as 
a  spectre,  hurried  through  the  crowd,  and  calling  on  them  not 
to  stir,  said  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  to  Lady  Edith, — 

"  We  ought  to  have  but  one  wish  amongst  us,  Madam,  now — but 
one — to  obey  our  best  of  friends.  Lady  Edith  Tremorne,  in  Clan- 
marina,  might  speak  the  savageness  out  of  a  mad  dog.  Let  no 
friend  of  mine  oppose  what  she  desires." 

"  But,"  replied  his  cousin  Andrew,  "  is  this  man  to  get  off  with 
impunity,  after  committing  a.  death-bed  robbery?  It  is  a  crime 
unknown  and  undreamed  of  by  any  of  us  till  this  hour !  May  every 
shilling  he  gets  by  Daisybank  blister  his  fingers,  and  blister  his  con- 
science for  ever.  To  rob  a  church  is  bad,  but  to  rob  for  the  church 
is  very  little  better." 

The  mob  had  become  impatient  to  proceed  in  their  wild  career, 
when  at  this  moment  the  Bishop  and  Sir  Allan,  to  whom  Lady 
Edith  had  sent  an  intimation  of  the  impending  danger,  were  seen 
slowly  advancing  together.  When  the  crowd,  who  had  believed 
their  long-loved  pastor  to  be  far  distant  on  his  death-bed,  saw 
him  now,  as  if  risen  from  the  grave,  and  the  young  Chief  whom 
they  had  believed  to  be  again  at  Englescairn,  now  standing  among 
his  old  Protestant  friends,  a  sudden  burst  of  rapturous  emotion 
from  the  whole  concourse  rent  the  whole  skies.  Many  rushed 
through  the  gate  to  welcome  their  venerated  Bishop ;  numbers  it 
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succession  grasped  his  hand,  and  all  united  in  another  and  another 
shout  of  obstreperous  delight,  echoing,  and  re-echoing  to  the  very 
hills,  for  Sir  Allan,  the  Protestant  Chief  of  Me  Alpine. 

All  that  could  have  been  said  in  a  scene  of  such  tumultuous  joy, 
was  for  several  minutes  useless  or  unintelligible,  while  the  Bishop 
feebly  supported  himself  on  Sir  Allan's  arm,  his  white  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  his  pale  countenance  like  that  of  a  corpse,  his  eye 
full  of  melancholy  calmness,  but  his  whole  expression  dignified 
with  intellect  and  benevolence.  After  pausing  for  some  momenta 
to  ascertain  that  there  was  silence,  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  habitual 
authority,  yet  of  the  most  parental  kindness, — 

k'  My  dear  friends,  little  did  I  expect  that  in  this  world  we  should 
ever  meet  again !  My  own  course  on  earth  is  ended,  and  standing, 
as  I  do,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  grave,  it  seems  to  me  strange  now 
that  anything  in  existence  can  cause  so  much  angry  excitement  as  I 
see  among  all  my  old  friends  at  this  moment.  Life  appears  to  me 
already  a  dream,  and  only  death  a  reality.  Think  how  short  is  the 
interval  that  divides  the  dust  we  are  from  the  dust  we  shall  be! 
Do  not,  then,  prepare  a  pang  for  your  last  hours  by  doing  violence 
in  this  case.  Release  thax  prisoner,  whom  you  have  no  right 
to  retain,  and  trust  to  God  that  in  this  life,  or  in  a  far  better  life, 
justice  will  be  done  by  One,  who  cannot  err,  and  who  knows  all." 

The  fine  solemn  voice  of  the  Bishop  was  dear  to  the  memory  of 
all  present.  It  fell  like  snow-flakes  now  on  the  burning  anger  of 
the  excited  mob,  which  became  dumb  and  motionless,  while  their 
deeply-honoured  Bishop,  with  increasing  feebleness  of  tody,  but 
undiminished  energy  of  purpose,  continued : — 

"  Religious  differences,  my  old  friends,  are  much  too  solemn  to 
become  the  subject  of  angry  strife,  or  of  animal  force.  Let  us 
p5ty  those  we  consider  wrong,  but  never  persecute  them.  I  invite 
your  prisoner  to  take  a  safe  shelter  within,  this  garden.  Let  him 
enter  in  peace,  Lady  Edith,  here  ;  your  best  of  friends  desires  it  also : 
therefore,  let  not  one  of  you  attempt  to  impede  him,  but  each  return 
quietly  to  his  own  home,  and  take  my  fervent  blessing — my  last 
blessing  with  you !" 

The  shouting  multitude  of  Clanmarina  had  become  tranquil,  as 
they  gazed  on  the  time-worn  countenance  of  their  long-loved 
Bishop,  so  pale,  and  so  worn.  As  the  glow  which  had  been  brought 
to  his  cheek  by  exertion  subsided  into  a  ghastly  paleness,  their 
voices  and  their  hearts  became  blended  into  one  universal  expression 
of  simple  kindness,  and  of  intense  emotion.  They  observed  with 
deep  interest,  too,  how  tremulous  was  his  voice,  how  tottering  his 
step,  how  feeble  his  whole  aspect;  and  yet  how  true  and  how 
earnest  was  the  attachment  with  which  their  old  friend  and  pastor 
gazed,  probably  for  the  last  time,  on  those  who  had  so  long 
been  his  flock.  The  mob,  after  a  time,  felt  that  their  love  and 
obedience  could  be  best  shown  by  dispersing ;  and  they  gradually 
melted  away,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how ;  but  McRonald, 
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indignant  to  see  the  culprit  about  to  escapes  unscathed,  indignantly 
muitered  to,  himself, — "  The  elan  is  no  better  now  than  a  stale 
bottle  of  soda  water,  when  the  cork  is  out.  1  never  thought  to 
see  so  much  good  anger  thrown  away  !  They  might  have  at  least 
made  him  promise  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  But  I  forget ;  no 
promise  to  heretics  would  be  binding." 

Father  Eustace,  looking  very  meek  and  crestfallen,  was  released 
from  the  grasp  of  his  assailants,  when  he  made  no  hesitation  in 
obeying  the  'T-elcome  summons  of  the  Bishop  to  take  refuge  in 
Lady  Edith  s  garden  from  the  obstreperous  and  dangerous  escort 
which  had  surrounded  him,  and  who  were  now  expending  their 
wrath  by  burning  an  immense  Guy  Fawkes  in  the  centre  of  Clan- 
marina. 

The  priest,  having  been  hospitably  invited  to  partake  of  some 
refreshment  in  the  house,  remained  at  Heatherbrae  till  it  was  safe 
to  go  home,  and  had  his  soiled  dress  re-arranged  by  a  most  unwilling 
valet,  in  the  person  of  McRonald.  Father  Eustace  was  disappointed, 
however,  to  rind  that,  by  the  orders  of  Lady  Edith,  he  was  conducted 
into  a  sitting-room  alone,  as  none  of  the  party  felt  bound  to  associate 
with  one  whom  they  so  utterly  despised.  Being  now  in  a  state  of 
bodily  safety,  however,  any  affront  fell  as  powerless  on  Father 
Eustace  as  the  sword  of  Richard  on  the  pillow  of  Saladin.  He  stood 
for  some  moments  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  while  his 
cheek  was  still  lividly  pale,  and  said  to  McRonald  when  ushered 
into  a  room,  in  accents  of  angry  contempt, — 

"  For  the  sake  of  those  idiots  themselves,  I  am  glad  to  be  safe. 
The  mob  was  becoming  formidable,  but  one  fool  makes  many,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  forgive  and  forget." 

"  You  will  do  neither,  or  you  are  no  Jesuit,"  muttered  McRonald 
between  his  teeth ;  "  there  is  no  anger  so  vindictive  as  that  of  a 
priest ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  humbugged.  We  did  but  act  in  self- 
defence  ;  yet,  as  he  is  our  enemy,  he  will  always  think  that  we  are 
his,  and  behave  accordingly.  If  malice  can  reach  any  of  us,  we  shall 
soon  feel  its  power." 

Before  leaving  Heatherbrae,  Father  Eustace  sent  a  slip  of  paper 
to  Sir  Allan,  requesting  a  private  interview  ;  and  the  young  Chief, 
feeling  himself  braced  up  in  mind  and  body  for  the  worst,  deter- 
mined to  see  Father  Eustace,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of 
his  being  again  deluded  into  the  dreamy  and  imaginative  state  to 
'  which  his  mind  had  been  so  long  and  almost  mysteriously  enslaved. 
It  was  a  singular  meeting,  when  Sir  Allan  entered,  for  the  cunning 
Jesuit  at  once  took  it  for  granted  that  he  again  met  an  obedient  and 
devoted  proselyte.  Stealing  at  Sir  Allan  a  searching  glance  full  of 
purpose  (and  who  would  not  have  quailed  beneath  that  eye  so  indi- 
cative of  power  ?)  he  began  to  speak  with  sly  contemptuous  pity 
of  the  heretic  rnob  which  had  attacked  him,  as  well  as  of  the  heretic 
Bishop  who  had  released  him 

Assuming  his  "  fatherly"  tone,  and  rolling  his  eyes  with  a  look 
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of  affected  piety,  the  wily  priest  proceeded  to  regret  that  Sir  Allan 
had  been  unavoidably  associated  during  his  illness  with  persons  so 
totally  unsuited  to  his  enlightened  state  of  mind ;  but  observed, 
that  any  gratitude  10  such  persons  was  by  no  means  required,  as,  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  might  naturally  have  been  his  own  personal 
feelings,  it  was  now  his  duty  to  sacrifice  them. 

"  Self-denial  and  holy  obedience  require  that  you  leave  this  house 
with  me  to-day.  Humility  calls  for  this  surrender  of  your  comfort, 
your  convenience,  and  even  the  safety,  if  it  be  so,  of  your  health  ;  I, 
as  your  spiritual  guide,  command  that,  however  hateful  or  revolting 
to  your  natural  feelings,  you  bid  these  heretics  a  hasty  farewell,  or 
no  farewell  at  all  would  be  better,  and  immediately  accompany  me 
to  Eaglescairn." 

"Father  Eustace,"  replied  Sir  Allan,  in  a  tone  of  deep-seated 
emotion,  yet  of  manly  energy,  "  it  seems  to  me  as  if,  within  these  fev\ 
weeks  of  solitary  thought,  scales  had  fallen  from  my  eyes.  I  have 
been  almost  miraculously  preserved  from  the  final  renunciation  of 
all  God's  gifts, — my  property,  my  feelings,  and  my  whole  freedom 
of  thought  or  action.  A  spell  was  over  my  soul,  which  is  broken. 
I  look  back  at  myself  as  a  recovered  lunatic  might  be  supposed  to 
recal  the  delusions  of  his  cell,  and  see  that  the  vows  I  was  about  to 
take  would  have  made  me  your  slave  for  life,  body  and  soul.  If 
you,  a  mortal  man  like  myself,  and  of  the  same  fallen  sinful  nature, 
had  ordered  me  to  commit  the  greatest  of  crimes,  1  should  have 
been  all  owed  no  choice,  whether  it  were  to  commit  a  treason  against 
my  sovereign,  or  the  meanest  villany  against  my  neighbour,  such 
as  cheating  an  old  man  on  his  death-bed,  or  decoying  an  innocent 
girl  from  the  protection  of  her  domestic  home  to  a  dungeon,  or 
heartlessly  leaving  my  kind  friends  here  without  any  thanks  for 
their  care." 

Father  Eustace  listened  in  a  perfect  stupefaction  of  rage,  but  he 
preserved  his  usual  corpse-like  attitude,  his  feet  and  hands  together, 
and  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  looking  exceedingly  like  a  lay  figure, 
while  Sir  Allan,  with  increasing  energy,  hurried  on,  saying, — 

"  Before  you  relieve  me  of  your  presence,  let  me  fully  explain 
how  my  soul  revolted  long  since  from  the  degradation  of  mind  and 
heart  to  which  my  uncle  subjected  me  at  College,  when  his  sleepless 
eye  was  on  me,  and  his  continual  discipline,  like  the  incessant 
dropping  of  water  that  wears  away  the  hardest  adamant.  You 
know  how  he  made  me  swear,  as  a  test  of  holy  obedience,  to 
be  a  tale-bearer,  and  repeat  whatever  my  companions  said  which 
could  criminate  them.  He  offered  me  an  indulgence  for  my  own 
faults,  provided  I  could  criminate,  others.  In  truth,  a  common  in- 
former is  not  so  bad  as  you  and  he  would  have  made  me,  for  it  is 
not  those  who  trust  a  common  informer  that  he  betrays.  For 
months  rny  uncle  did  not  even  allow  me  at  any  hour  of  the  night 
or  day  to  shut  my  own  door  and  be  alone.  Others  were  spies  on 
me,  as  I  was  desired  to  be  on  them.  In  case  one  might  be  confi- 
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dential  with  another,  we  were  obliged  to  go  always  in  a  party  of 
three,  that  there  might  invariably  be  one  traitor  present.  I  aohoi 
and  despise  myself,  that  a  Highland  chief  and  British  gentleman 
could  be  so  degraded  !  No  Turkish  slave  was  ever  more  considered 
his  master's  property  than  I  was  rny  uncle's,  who  has  long  pulled 
the  wires  of  an  obedient  puppet ;  but  now,  I  solemnly  take  upon 
myself  the  position  in  life  that  God  has  evidently  appointed  for  me, 
to  enjoy  all  its  privileges,  and  to  do  all  its  duties.  I  have  been  set 
on  the  road  to  happiness,  and  the  fault  is  my  own  hereafter  if  I  do 
not  pursue  it,  zealously  and  well,  without  'slavishly  obeying  that 
superstition  which  would  have  taught  me  to  worship  more  deities, 
lesser  and  greater  than  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  Pagan  mythology." 

"  Do  you  forget,  Sir  Allan,"  asked  Father  Eustace,  in  his  blandest 
of  tones,  "  that  the  Council  of  Trent  passed  a  decree  in  favour  of 
Saint-worship,  enjoining  us  to  instruct  our  flocks  respecting  the 
invocation  of  saints,  the  honour  due  to  relics,  and  the  lawful  use  of 
images  ?  That  decree  declares  that  those  who  say  it  is  foolish  to  sup- 
plicate the  saints  reigning  in  heaven,  entertain  impious  sentiments." 

"  Father  Eustace,"  replied  Sir  Allan. "  I  have  often  been  told  that 
the  agony  of  becoming  sober  after  intoxication  is  so  great,  that  it 
might  cure  any  one  of  drinking ;  and,  truly,  my  own  return  now  to 
my  sober  senses,  after  being  in  a  Popish  delirium,  so  fills  me  with 
shame  for  my  past  folly,  that  it  will  prevent  all  danger  of  a  relapse. 
I  do  not  now  believe  that  any  human  saints  reign  over  our  earth, 
nor  acknowledge  any  but  those  recorded  in  Scripture.  No  mortal 
beings  hear  our  prayers,  nor  does  real  religion  consist  in  visiting 
those  tombs  where  their  bones  are  indiscriminately  decaying  to 
ashes.  None  were  ever  permitted  to  know  where  Moses  was  buried, 
to  prevent,  probably,  all  extraordinary  reverence  being  paid  to  his 
remains  ;  but  you  and  my  uncle  tried  to  persuade  me  that  when  the 
coffin  of  a  saint  is  opened,  it  emits  a  delicious  fragrance,  and  that  » 
fleshless  skull  has  even  announced  its  own  name,  its  former  resi, 
dence,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  its  decease.  No,  Father  Eustace> 
from  such  a  religion  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  manner  of  unclean- 
liness,  I  arn  now  and  for  ever  emancipated.  The  lasso  was  dexter- 
ously thrown  over  my  neck,  but  the  captive  is  free  again  !  Many 
thinking  Christians  believe  that  a  time  of  persecution  is  again  to  arise 
in  England,  when  no  man  may  call  his  life  his  own ;  but  should 
your  frightful  adulteration  of  Christianity  become  supreme  in  Bri- 
tain,— should  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  become  a  capital  offence, 
and  our  glorious  land  become  once  more  devastated  with  supersti- 
tion, I  shall  be  found  ready  to  contend  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
the  worship  of  an  only  Saviour.  In  such  a  cause,  who  might  not 
welcome  a  martyr's  grave,  and  a  martyr's  crown  ?  In  the  words  of 
Addison's  hymn,— 

'•  'Not  in  mine  innocence  I  tiust, 
I  how  before  thee  in  the  dust ; 
But  in  my  Saviour's  blood  alone, 
I  look  for  mercy  at  thy  throne.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

"  Who  serves  the  Master  of  the  Pope  is  wise, 
Who  serves  the  Pope  a  fool." 

BEFORE  the  Bishop  of  Inverness  retired,  worn  with  his  exertions 
of  body  and  mind,  to  bed,  he  joined  Lady  Edith's  cheerful  tea-table, 
where  in  a  high  state  of  comfort  Lord  lona  had  as  usual  made  his 
•way  good,  and  who  exercised  his  uncommon  power  of  making 
amusement  and  pleasure,  where  ordinary  minds  would  have  seen 
only  sadness  and  sorrow.  Before  his  gay  sunshine  of  mind,  dulness 
passed  away  like  a  summer  shadow,  and  all  the  party,  except  the 
heart-broken  Mrs.  Clinton,  felt  the  frost  of  depression  melting  away 
like  a  Russian  winter.  For  her  there  remained  only  '•  the  dull  deep 
pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience." 

"  What  nerve  you  ladies  displayed  this  morning  during  the  riot!" 
said  Sir  Allan,  turning  to  Lady  Anne ;  "  I  am  usually  a  total  disbe- 
liever in  hysterics,  but  you  treated  us  to  not  so  much  as  a  fainting- 
fit, a  smelling-bottle,  or  ever  a  mere  glass  of  iced  water!" 

"  We  shall  postpone  such  scenes  till  you  require  some  excite- 
ment, Sir  Allan.  I  knew  a  lady  once,  who  always  fainted  at  the 
head  of  her  own  dinner-table  when  the  conversation  flagged,  and 
her  exit  in  a  state  of  insensibility  was  of  immense  use  in  dispelling 
ennui,  as  well  as  in  giving  people  something  to  talk  about." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  troublesome  manoeuvre  for  the  husband, 
who  would  be  obliged  to  carry  her  out.  I  hope  my  wife  in  such  a 
:ase  may  not  weigh  above  nine  stone  five  or  six." 

"  I  rather  pique  myself  on  having  discovered  a  mental  alchemy 
for  myself,  that  turns  the  base  metal  of  discontent  and  weariness 
into  the  bright  gold  of  gaiety  and  happiness,"  said  Lord  lona  in  his 
wonted  tone  of  most  attractive  good-humour ;  "  my  plan  is  the 
reverse  of  Father  Eustace's,  who  turns  the  gold  into  dross.  Every 
generous  feeling,  every  noble  sentiment,  every  independent  action, 
he  would  put  into  his  own  crucible,  to  be  debased  into  slavery  and 
wretchedness." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Lady  Edith,  "  that  though  parents  watch  the 
first  symptoms  of  fever  in  the  children  they  love,  no  precautions 
are  taken  against  the  earlier  tendencies  or  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
Popish  fever  in  our  families,  when  every  English  home  is  now 
besieged  by  it,  and  when  the  dereliction  of  any  one  member  is 
worse  than  his  death.  How  much  recent  misery  might  have  been 
spared  had  such  a  guard  been  kept  over  those  who  ought  to  be 
watched  with  affectionate  influence  !" 

"  It  is  a  wonder,"  said  Lord  lona,  looking  very  misanthropical, 
"  that  the  whole  civilized  world  had  not  risen  en  masse,  to  banish 
the  Jesuits  from  every  community,  as  the  common  enemies  of  virtue 
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and  mankind.  Better  to  be  in  the  chariot  of  Mark  Anthony  drawn 
by  tigers,  than  to  dr;ig  on  life  deprived  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  intel- 
lect, beggared  in  fortune,  and  denuded  of  every  earthly  attachment. 
I  learn  daily  more  and  more  the  inestimable  value  of  affectiuna 
founded  on  esteem,  and  on  entire  confidence,"  added  Lord  lona, 
with  an  earnest  glance  towards  Beatrice,  who  coloured  deeply,  as 
she  met* his  eye  gleaming  with  animation  and  sensibility,  while  the 
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yet  brighter 
her  cheek. 

"It  is  impossible  you  should  not,"  answered  Lord  lona  ;  «'  If  you 
did  not  love  me,  I  should  hate  myself.  Every  law  that  ever  treated 
on  reciprocity,  commands  you  to  believe  in  and  to  reciprocate  mv 
long  trial — at  least  for  several  weeks — attachment.  You  know, 
Miss  Farinelli,  the  old  fairy  tale  says,  that  souls  are  all  made  in 
pairs,  and  carried  down  to  the  earth  in  balloons  which  break  on 
touching  the  ground.  The  two  wander  apart  in  misery  till  they  are 
reunited,  which  very  seldom  happens  in  this  wide  world.  'You 
and  I  had  very  nearly  missed  each  other,  and  the  result  would 
have  been  most  calamitous  to  both,  but  now  '  all's  well  that  ends 
well.' " 

'•  Not  so  fast,"  replied  Beatrice  in  a  low  under  tone ;  "  I  have 
heard  that  which  makes  it  not  impossible  for  me  one  day  to  be 
happy,  but  till  the  good  news  is  confirmed,  1  dare  not  promise 
myself,  nor  any  one  else,  ever  to  see  me  otherwise  than  I  am. 
There  are  at  present  you  know,  as  I  consider,  impediments " 

"  Pshaw  !"  exclaimed  Lord  lona  with  good-humoured  petulance, 
41  the  impediments  are  all  your  own  invention;  you  made  all  the 
giants,  and  you  must  positively  kill  them  for  yourself,  as  I  cannot 
even  see  them.  You  like  giving  up  your  own  will,  in  your  own 
way,  but  let  me  hope  you  may  not  be  obstinately  cruel  now,  for  1 
really  cannot  stand  it.  All  the  unwelcome  things  you  said  to  me 
formerly,  are  now  like  the  mist  of  a  half-forgotten  dream  ;  but  my 
heart  has  always  cherished  one  bright  undying  hope  of  future 
felicity,  and  there  can  be  no  happiness  to  me  without  you.  I  gnsp 
at  any  straws,  therefore,  that  will  preserve  me  from  the  deep  waters 
of  despair." 

The  cheek  of  Beatrice  flushed  deeply,  and  her  eyes  betrayed  a 
tremor  of  sensibility,  for  she  felt  this  a  strange  crisis  in  her  exist- 
ence, when  the  love  that  had  remained  so  long  unspoken,  mi»ht 
perhaps  now  be,  for  the  first  time,  fully  acknowledged.  She  feared 
to  say  too  much  or  too  little,  and  sat  in  unutterable  felicity,  but  in 
a  degree  of  fluttering  embarrassment  which  scarcely  dimmed  the 
perfection  of  her  happiness,  while  Lord  lona,  encouraged  by  her 
evident  emotion,  spoke  to  her  again  and  again  in  accents  of  the 
deepest  tenderness  and  of  the  most  ardent  hope.  £he  wished,  ye* 
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foarsd  to  tell  him  how  entirely  his  devoted  love  was  appreciated, 
and  returned,  but  felt  that  to  her  the  privilege  had  not  yet  arrived, 
as  to  the  Psyche  of  fabulous  times,  to  unveil  her  own  heart. 

"Let  me  consult  an  oracle  as  to  my  future  hopes,"  said  Lord 
Tona,  in  a  tone  of  hopeful  vivacity,  increased  by  the  evident  bash- 
fulness  of  Beatrice,  who  rose  to  hurry  out  of  the  room  in  agitated 
confusion.  "  Do  you  remember  in  the  '  Gentlemen  of  Verona,' 
when  Speed  says,  «  Will  it  be  a  match?'  Launcelot  answers,  'Ask 
my  dog;  it  he  say  "Yes,"  it  will  be;  if  he  say  "No,"  it  will  be- 
if  he  shake  his  tail  and  say  nothing,  it  will  be.'  Now  here  on  the 
rug  is  your  own  Shako,  ready  to  give  his  opinion,  and  a  very 
favourable  one  it  evidently  is.  Good  Shako !  wise  dog !  Posi- 
tively I  can  do  nothing  from  morning  till  night  now  but  read 
advertisements  addressed  '  to  persons  about  to  marry  !' " 

Beatrice  blushed,  smiled,  and  hastily  vanished,  while  Lord  lona, 
full  of  hope,  happiness,  and  gay  anticipations,  threw  himself  on 
horseback,  and  galloped  to  the  world's  end  in  a  ferment  of  felicity, 
for  which  his  horse  paid  the  penalty  of  being  thoroughly  knocked 
up,  while  the  animated  rider  repeated  to  himself  these  lines  of  an 
old  song : — 

"  I  wad  do — what  wad  I  not, 
For  the  sake  of  somebody." 

Lady  Edith  had  been  kept  long  awake  by  many  interesting 
thoughts,  which  were  at  length  forming  themselves  into  pleasing 
dreams,  and  Vanishing  again  in  a  more  profound  slumber,  when  she 
was  aroused  to  the  vague  consciousness  of  some  unusual  commo- 
tion in  -the  house.  She  sat  up  to  listen,  and  became  certain  thai 
there  was  the  scuffling  sound  of  many  footsteps  passing  up  and 
down  stairs,  the  suppressed  tone  of  agitated  voices,  the  hasty  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  doors — all  told  a  tale  of  some  sudden  alarm, 
and  under  a  dizzying  sense  of  apprehension,  Lady  Edith  hurriedly 
threw  on  her  dressing-gown.  With  hasty,  yet  noiseless  steps  she 
then  followed  the  sounds  that  had  awakened  her,  till  she  found 
herself  in  the  Bishop's  room,  where  the  servants  in  speechless  grief 
were  gathered  around  him. 

The  venerable  prelate,  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  prostration, 
was  supported  up  in  the  bed  by  his  own  servant,  pale  with  agita- 
tion and  sorrow;  while  McRonald  was  chafing  his  feet,  already 
aold  and  insensible.  Still  his  dying  eyes  beamed  with  ;m  expres- 
sion that  testified  more  than  words  could  have  done,  "Now  all  is 
well,  and  I  die  in  peace!"  Though  the  pallor  of  death  was  on  his 
cheek,  there  appeared  a  calmness  in  his  whole  countenance  of  a 
tired  child  about  to  sleep.  For  several  minutes  he  lay,  his  livid 
cheek  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  his  mournful  attendant;  but  \\lien 
Sir  Allan,  pale  with  grief,  hurriedly  entered,  the.  aged  prelate  niado 
an  effort  that  seemed  almost  supernatural  to  speak,  saying  in  a  tono 
of  mingled  humility  and  confidence,  "  At  last  the  hour  of  my 
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departure  is  come,  my  friends.  Death  is  a  tremendous  necessity. 
I  go,  Allan,  to  that  world  where  error  is  unknown  ;  it  seems  to  rne 
strange  indeed  now,  long  as  I  have  expected  this,  that  I  am  actually 
passing  away.  I  look  with  a  sort  of  farewell  curiosity  at  every, 
thing  in  this  vanishing  world.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  never  observed 
them  before,  as  if  the  beautiful  sunshine  were  new  to  me,  and  all 
your  faces  that  I  am  to  behold  no  more."  He  paused  for  several 
minutes,  but  the  doctor  having  administered  a  cordial,  the  Bishop's 
strength  became  wonderfully  revived,  and  his  whole  heart  seemed 
in  his  eyes  when  he  again  looked  at  Sir  Allan,  saying  in  a  tone  of 
overwhelming  solemnity, "  I  have  prayed, — oh,  how  fervently !  that 
my  own  beloved  pupil  may  be  preserved  from  the  snares  around 
his  path.  Allan,  dear  Allan,  receive  this  my  own  Bible,  and  may 
it  light  you,  as  it  has  lighted  me,  along  the  only  safe  and  sure  path 
through  this  dark  valley,  into  an  unfathomable  eternity.  Farewell, 
Allan !  My  latest  earthly  care  is  for  you !  My  voice  fails,  my  sight 
fails,  but  not  my  faith.  I  have  a  steady  fearless  reliance  on  the 
written  word  of  God, — and  on  that  only." 

The  Bishop's  breathing  became  so  impeded  that  for  several 
minutes  it  was  impossible  to  articulate,  but  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
in  a  voice  reduced  to  the  lowest  whisper,  earnestly  repeated  several 
prayers  from  the  Service  for  the  Sick ;  and  when  his  voice  at 
length  ceased,  he  had  fallen  into  an  insensibility  from  which  he 
recovered  no  more.  His  was  now  the  long,  deep,  unbroken  sleep 
of  death.  All  was  over ;  or  rather,  to  the  emancipated  soul  passed 
into  eternal  felicity,  all  was  now  begun.  The  shock  was  over- 
whelming to  those  who  loved  that  best  of  men,  the  Bishop  of  In- 
verness; and  deep  was  the  respectful  sorrow  with  which  together 
next  day  his  afflicted  friends  deplored  their  incalculable  loss. 

"  For  when  the  morning  came  serene, 

And  dim  with  early  showers, 

His  quiet  eyelids  closed — he  had 

A  happier  morn  than  ours." 

There  were  no  frantic  bursts  of  grief,  but  the  assembled  circle 
each  mourned  in  silence  awe-struck,  though  not  fear-struck,  at  this 
sudden  blow.  All  expressed  a  fervent  hope  that  they  might  live  as 
their  good  Bishop  had  lived — a  Bible-Christian  on  the  best  model, 
and  die  as  he  had  died,  in  a  simple  undoubting  faith  in  one  only 
Saviour  and  Mediator. 

"  Truly,"  observed  Lady  Edith  next  day,  in  a  deeply  meditative 
tone,  while  she  gazed  out  of  her  window  at  the  clouded  mournful 
sun  battling  through  the  heavy  fog,  "  our.  own  poor  Bishop  has 
long  been,  as  it  were,  an  out-door  servant  of  his  great  Master, 
exposed  to  the  clouds  and  storms  of  an  earthly  career,  but  now  he  is 
called  home  into  a  Father's  house,  there  to  find  shelter  from  every 
blast !  No  man  valued  life  more  than  he  did,  or  felt  a  more  solemn 
awe  in  laying  it  down,  and  his  composure  was  not  from  fearlessness 
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of  death,  but  from  a  Protestant  belief  in  the  immediate  happiness 
awaiting  his  redeemed  soul  at  once  in  a  far  better  world." 

"  Certainly,"  observed  Lady  Anne,  "  if  he  had  depended  on  the 
intercessions  of  men  and  women,  born  in  sin  like  ourselves,  he 
must  inevitably  have  been  tortured  by  the  fearful  apprehension  of 
a  long  enduring  purgatory,  perhaps  to  last  for  centuries." 

"  Life  is  a  terrible,  but  a  glorious  gift,  and  I  have  always  felt 
overawed  by  its  importance,"  said  Lady  Edith,  meditatively,  while 
Sir  Allan's  flushed  cheek  and  contracted  lip  betrayed  how  deep  was 
the  affliction  ne  tried  to  subdue ;  "  yet  how  aifecting  and  how  con- 
solator}  ia  the  sorrow  of  those  we  leave  behind;  how  sad  it  would 
be  to  fall  like  an  autumn  leaf  unnoticed  and  unlamented!  To  the 
old,  like  myself,  and  to  the  dear  revered  Bishop,  all  that  human 
friendship  can  do  for  us  is  to  shed  a  tear  over  our  last  remains. 
Allan  !  when  we  are  both  laid  at  rest  in  the  grave,  remember  your 
two  old  friends,  and  all  we  endeavoured  to  teach  you ;  the  generation 
to  which  you  belonged  will  then  stand  forth,  in  the  front  rank, 
where  I  stand  now,  awaiting  the  reaper's  hand.  May  you  then  be 
found  ready  and  willing  to  depart  with  the  same  placid  intrepidh) 
as  pur  lamented  friend  and  bishop ! 

"  My  soul,  that  fluttering  hastens  to  he  free, 
Would  yet  a  train  of  thoughts  impart  to  thee, 
But  strives  in  vain  ;  the  chilling  ice  of  death 
Congeals  the  blood,  and  chokes  the  stream  of  breath. 
Resign'd  she  quits  her  comfortless  abode, 
To  course  that  long  unknown  eternal  road. 
O  sacred  Source  of  evtr-living  light  ! 
Conduct  the  weary  wanderer  in  her  flight ; 
Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore, 
Where  peril,  pain,  and  death  prevail  no  more."— FoJcoiww 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

"  How  is  this, 
That  thou  art  here,  unlook'd  for  at  this  hour?" — BAILLIE. 

IN  families  and  neighbourhoods,  after  a  long  interregnum  of  health 
and  prosperity,  who  does  not  remember  a  time  when  it  seems  as  if 
a  sudden  outbreak  of  sickness  and  death  were  about  to  empty  th« 
world  of  all  those  they  have  loved  or  known,  and  as  if  nobody 
would  be  left  on  the  earth  ?  So  it  appeared  to  the  older  inhabit- 
ants of  Clanmarina,  when,  after  following  their  revered  Bishop  to 
his  last  home,  they  heard  that  Lord  Eaglescairn  was  not  expected 
to  survive  the  night. 

In  a  lofty  and  spacious  room  hung  with  tapestry  and  pictures, 
and  on  a  bed  hung  with  curtains  of  the  richest  velvet,  which  were 
thrown  widely  back  for  air,  lay  the  dying  man,  in  a  state  of  bodily 
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and  mental  suffering  that  his  worst  enemy,  if  he  had  one,  might 
have  pitied.  No  language  can  describe  the  ghastly  anxiety 
expressed  in  his  wasted  features,  us  he  gazed  at  Father  Eustace, 
who  sat  beside  him  alone,  sprinkling  his  face  occasionally  wi  h  holy 
water  from  St.  Victory's  well,  and  holding  up  a  blessed  chaplet  in 
ar Lieut  >  morlis.  The  religion  of  human  coinage  was  here  exhi- 
bited in  all  its  feebleness  and  deformity.  No  mourning  relatives 
were  permitted  to  approach  the  expiring  sufferer, — no  sympathising 
friends ;  but  he  had  received  the  last  offices  of  his  Church,  and 
nothing  was  left  for  him  now  to  do  but  to  die.  His  pale  lips 
quivered,  his  mouth  was  open,  his  looks  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  as  if  in  search  of  consolation,  till  at  length  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  in  speechless  anguish,  and  shunned  the  eye  of  Father 
Eustace,  which  had  been  sternly  fixed  upon  him,  while  he  muttered 
inaudibly  Latin  prayers  for  the  agonizing,  which  might  as  well  have 
been  in  Chinese  or  Hindoo,  for  any  appeal  they  made  to  the  heart 
or  conscience.  At  length,  unable  any  longer  to  control  his  emo- 
tions. Lord  Eaglescairn  with  sudden  strength  sat  up  in  bed,  gazed 
anxiously  around,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one,  and  then  said,  in 
accents  of  piercing  agony,  "  I  cannot  die  in  peace  with  my  secret 
untold !  From  the  day  of  that  shipwreck,  when  you  persuaded  me, 
for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  to  defraud  that  girl  of  her  inheri- 
tance, never  has  my  miserable  mind  known  one  moment's  peace. 
You  tell  me,  like  tin  L)uke  of  Burgundy's  confessor,  that  you  will 
take  upon  yourself  the  punishment  due  to  my  crime.  That  promise 

seemed  very  sufficient  when  I  was  well;    but  now! "  Lord 

Eaglescairn  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud  with 
agony  and  apprehension. 

"  There  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul." — Byron. 

"Remember,"  said  Father  Eustace,  in  a  consolatory  tone,  "you 
have  there  a  crucifix  blessed  expressly  by  the  Pope  for  a  happy 
death." 

Lord  Eaglescairn  raised  his  livid  face,  gazed  upon  it  for  a 
moment,  in  the  hands  of  his  confessor,  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
woe,  then  pushed  it  hurriedly  away  and  buried  his  face  in  the  pil- 
lows. 

It  was  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  and  all  was  still.  The  fire  had 
gone  out,  the  candles  burned  low  in  their  sockets,  and  dark  were 
the  shadows  in  every  distant  corner  of  that  large  room  in  which  the 
confessor  and  his  penitent  were  alone. 

"  My  son,"  said  Father  Eustace,  "  you  know  despair  is  in  itself  a 
sin." 

"  Yet  hope  must  be  denied  to  a  being  of  crime  and  impenitence 
like  mine,"  exclaimed  the  dying  man.  "  Had  I  relied  on  rny  con- 
science it  would  not  have  deceived  me,  it  would  never  have  ceased 
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to  reproach  me,  it  would  have  judged  and  condemned  me;  but  you 
put  my  conscience  to  sleep,  or  rather  to  death,  and  offered  me  tho 
use  of  your  own !  My  sins,  during  health,  were  like  cuged  lions 
that  could  not  reach  me  till  now,  but  a  dying  memory  lets  them 
loose  to-night,  like  wild  beasts  in  the  desert.  Yes,  my  sins  have 
found  me  out.  1  must  confess  all." 

"My  son,"  said  Father  Eustnce,  assuming  a  tone  of  gentlfl 
remonstrance,  "you  have  confessed " 

"  No,  no,  no !  I  need  not  confess  to  you,  my  accomplice,"  inter- 
rupted Lord  Eaglescairn,  with  a  look  of  dull  horror, — :'you  who 
were  my  instigator.  There  are  no  disguises  in  death  !  Who  can 
warrant  me  that  your  absolution  is  ratified  ? — that  your  bail  is 
accepted?  No!  Call  my  son.  He  already  suspects  something. 
He  must  be  told  all.  He  will  do  justice" 

"Not  to-night,"  replied  Father  Eustace,  in  a  tone  of  authority. 
"  Dr.  Cameron  ordered  you  till  to-morrow  the  strictest  silence  and 
solit^e." 

uTo-h._r-ow  T  shall  have  the  unbroken  silence  and  solitude  of 
the  tomb.  For  me,  the  next  hour  that  strikes  is  eternity !  The 
first  yawning  grave  shall  be  mine.  Let  my  son  be  summoned  now." 

"Impossible.  I  owe  it  to  my  Church  and  to  myself  that  you  do 
nothing  so  rash  and  presumptuous  as  to  act  against  the  advice  of 
your  confessor,"  replied  Father  Eustace,  observing  with  imperturba- 
ble calmness  the  frenzy  of  anguish  and  despair  p-iinted  in  the  wan 
features  of  Lord  Eaglescairn,  now  pinched  and  sharpened  by 
approaching  death.  "  You  are  excited  and  nervous.  Take  this 
composing  draught,  and  we  shall  talk  over  all  your  desires  and  fears 
afterwards." 

"  At  a  more  convenient  season,  which  will  never  come  !"  muttered 
Lord  Eaglescairn,  grasping  the  bed-clothes  with  a  look  of  livid  des- 
pair. "  My  poor  disinherited  son,  from  whom  I  have  alienated  all 
in  my  power  to  your  Church  !  What  will  he  think  ?  What  can  he 
do  ?  Send  him  to  me  now,  and  torment  me  no  more  with  your 
false  promises  and  pretended  miracles.  Can  you  still  maintain  that, 
by  an  absolution  such  as  yours,  the  dark  mass  of  my  crimes  could 
become  whitewashed  like  an  old  house?  No!  My  whole  existence 
of  late  has  been  a  lie.  I  have  acted  a  part  too  long,  but  I  will  act 
no  more.  My  conscience  has  been  chloroformed,  but  it  is  now  most 
fearfully  awakened.  Send  rny  son  instantly.  It  is  no  man's  affair 
but  my'own  how  I  die." 

•It  is  the  aft'.ir  of  the  Church;  and  it  is  my  affair  that  you  do 
not  injure  her  by  ;;n  unseemly  death,"  said  Father  Enstuce,  in  a  low 
tone  of  tierce  determination,  his  whole  fo;m  expanding  with  rag.', 
while  a  gleam  of  intense  wretchedness  shot  through  th;-  features  of 
the  dying  num.  ''Do  not  forfeit  the  merit  of  a  \\hole  life,  by  ner- 
vous "terrors  now,  by  open  disobedience  and  disbelief.  Let  your 
dying  testimony  be  a  crowning  effort,  so  that  your  family,  servant*, 
and  tenants,  may  see  an  example " 
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"Not  an  example,  but  a  warning1!"  exclaimed  Lord  Eaglescairix 
in  a  voice  of  deep  despair.  "  Let  there  be  an  end,  now,  of  my  atro- 
cious deceptions.  Have  you  the  audacity  to  speak  of  my  merit] 
Alas,  alas!  conscience  is  awake  now,  and  will  sleep  no  more 
throughout  a  long  eternity." 

Lord  Eaglescaim's. voice  had  become  hoarse  and  low  from  intense 
emotion,  and  he  grasped  the  arm  of  Father  Eustace  with  a  look  of 
desponding  anxiety  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  hope  from  the  calm 
stern  eye  of  the  priest,  who  silently  held  out  the  sleeping  potion, 
saying, — "  Remember,  the  first  of  duties  is  obedience.  You  are  not 
to  judge  whether  I,  who  command,  am  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  im- 
prudent, holy  or  imperfect ;  but  I  come  in  the  name  of  our  order, 
and  your  sole  care  must  be  to  obey.  You  must  give  up  all  if  you 
would  gain  all." 

"  I  cannot  sleep.  I  have  not  time  to  sleep,"  exclaimed  the  dying 
man,  rejecting  the  potion  with  fearful  earnestness,  "  a  world  of  gold 
for  a  moment  of  time !  Do  not  oppress  me  in  the  last  struggle  of 
nature.  The  sharp  stings  of  memory  are  tortures  enough  now  !" 

"  Then,"  replied  Father  Eustace,  "  listen  to  these  words  from  the 
Breviary, — '  If  the  winds  of  temptation  arise,  if  thou  run  upon  the 
rocks  of  tribulation,  look  to  the  star,  call  upon  Mary.  If,  disturbed 
with  the  greatness  of  thy  sins,  troubled  at  the  defilement  of  thy 
conscience,  affrighted  at  the  horrors  of  the  judgment,  thou  beginnest 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  sadness,  the  abyss  of  despair, 
think  upon  Mary.' " 

The  patient  now  unwillingly  received  the  draught  recommended 
by  Father  Eustace  in  his  hand,  but  with  a  fixed  determination  not 
to  expend  his  few  remaining  moments  in  sleep.  By  a  sudden  ges- 
ture he  directed  the  eye  of  Father  Eustace  for  an  instant  towards 
the  door,  and  during  that  moment  secretly  poured  the  whole  potion 
noiselessly  on  the  bed-clothes.  He  then  laid  his  head  back  on  the 
pillow,  and  seemed  in  a  few  minutes  buried  in  most  profound,  almost 
deathlike  repose.  Father  Eustace  lingered  for  some  time,  but  the 
low  regular  breathing  of  the  sufferer  convinced  him  that  Dr.  Came- 
ron's medicine  had  taken  most  marvellous  effect ;  therefore  sum- 
moning the  old  sick  nurse,  who  was  busy  studying  the  "  Visions  of 
St.  Anthony,"  to  take  his  place,  he  stole  off  "silently  to  tell  Lady 
Eaglescairn  and  Lord  lona  that  the  patient  still  wished  for  quietness, 
and  that  he  begged  they  would  retire  for  the  night,  as  it  would 
relieve  his  mind  to  know"  they  were  in  bed. 

Lord  lona  had  been  sound  asleep  for  some  time,  when  he  waa 
suddenly  awakened  by  hearing  his  door  slowly  open,  and  the  old 
sick-nurse  approaching  on  tiptoe  scratched  upon  the  curtains  in 
Jesuit  fashion,  to  announce  her  presence.  She  then  made  Lord  lona 
a  sign  instantly  to  rise  and  follow  her,  which  he  did  with  almost 
trembling  haste.  The  young  man  perceiving  at  once  that  this  must 
be  a  summons  from  his  father,  hurriedly  threw  on  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  left  the  tottering  old  woman  far  behind,  as  he  rushed 
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anxiously  onward  to  obey  the  mandate,  and  entered  in  almost 
breathless  anxiety  lest  Lord  Eaglescairn  might  be  at  the  point  of 
death.  No  sooner  had  Lord  lona  entered  the  room  than  his  father 
raising  himself  with  difficulty  from  the  pillow,  sat  up  in  bed — mada 
an  imperative  sign  for  his  son  to  lock  the  door,  and  instantly  to  seat 
himself  by  his  side,  when  in  a  low  gasping  voice  he  whispered, — 
"  Are  we  "safe  ?" 

"Yes!"  replied  Lord  lona,  in  a  tone  of  kind  encouragement,  "  as 
safe  as  a  closed  door,  and  a  trusty  son  can  make  you,  my  dear 
father." 

"  Then  now  for  the  worst  of  all  penances  !  To  make  my  own 
high-minded  and  honourable  son  despise  and  hate  me.  Oh  !  that  I 
were  at  this  moment  anything  but  what  I  am !  The  time  is  short- 
very  short,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done !  Reach  me  that  box. 
Here  is  the  key,  my.  own  son, — and  never  part  with  it  while  you 
have  life.  Your  father  has  been  a  guilty  man.  Often,  oh  !  how 
often  have  I  confessed  it  to  my  confessor,  but  never  to  any  good 
pur-pose  till  now." 

While  he  spoke  Lord  Eaglescairn's  strong  mind  seemed  broken 
down  to  the  weakness  of  a  child,  and  he  wept  like  a  feeble  infant. 
His  hands  shook  with  emotion,  and  trembled  with  impatience  as  he 
unlocked  the  iron  box,  and  hurriedly  taking  out  a  long  roll  contain- 
ing  several  sheets  of  parchment,  he  tore  off  his  own  signature  from 
the  bottom  of  every  page,  and  burned  each  separate  fragment  as  he 
did  so  at  the  candle.  A  smile  of  ghastly  satisfaction  gleamed  in  his 
eye  when  it  was  done,  and  he  whispered  to  his  son, — "  You  were  to 
have  lost  all,  had  you  either  become  a  Protestant,  or  married  one. 
I  have  long  and  fervently  wished  you  united  to  Beatrice  Farinelli. 
It  was  the  only  hope  remaining  that  my  crime  could  be  repaired — 
the  deepest  I  have  committed,  and  they  are  many.  Read  those 
papers,  and  you  will  know  all.  It  is  hard  to  die,  my  son,  feeling 
how  you  must  learn  to  despise  my  memory " 

Lord  lona  clasped  Lord  Eaglescairn's  hand  in  his  own,  and  fer- 
vently kissed  it,  while  Lord  Eaglescairn,  seeing  the  tears  that  rilled 
the  young  man's  eyes,  exclaimed,  in  a  low,  muffled  whisper,  "  Now 
let  me  die.  Before  those  tears  are  dried,  my  son,  I  would  hide 
myself  in  the  grave,  from  all  that  you  have  yet  to  learn.  Blame  me 
as  you  may,  but  pity  me  too.  My  life,  from  that  fatal  hour  of 
temptation,  has  been  one  scene  of  splendid  wretchedness.  Many  a 
time  I  have  longed  to  tell  you  all  the  black  dishonour  of  my  con- 
duct; to  throw  myself  on  your  affection;  but  my  conscience  was  in 
the  keeping  of  another,  who  absolved  me  for  everything.  I  have 
been  watched,  herded,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  threatened  with  the 
terrors  of  this  world  and  the  next." 

The  dying  man  sunk  back  exhausted  and  hysterical,  but  keeping 
Lord  lona's  hand  clasped  in  his  own,  while  the  father  and  son  gazed 
on  each  other,  now  at  the  last,  with  entire  confidence  and  true- 
hearted  affection. 

15* 
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"My  son,"  whispered  Lord  Eagleseairn  in  trembling  accents 
"when  this  hour  comes  to  you,  as  it  comes  to  all,  may  you  be  as 
happy  as  you  now  make  me.  I  have  long  been  forced  to  buttress 
up  an  edifice  of  falsehood, — be  it  your  honourable  task  to  undo  my 
guilty  work.  Act  by  your  own  conscience,  not  another's,  and,  if 
possible,  bury  my  faults  in  oblivion,  though  that  is  a  funeral  much 
too  honourable  for  such  crimes." 

The  faint  breathing  of  the  sufferer  became  low  and  interrupted, 
but  there  were  no  immediate  symptoms  of  dissolution,  therefore 
Lord  lona  had  quietly  taken  his  place  at  the  bed-side,  in  hopes  his 
father  might  fall  into  a  gentle  slumber;  when  suddenly  a  heavy 
hurried  step  was  heard  lumbering  along  the  passage;  an  attempt 
was  made  to  open  the  door,  the  lock  was  tried  in  vain,  and  Father 
Eustace,  in  a  voice  of  imperative  authority,  desired  that  he  should 
be  instantly  admitted.  Lord  lona  was  about  to  answer  in  a  very 
decided  negative,  when  Lord  Eaglescairn,  starting  wide  awake  at 
the  sound  of  that  voice,  raised  himself  up,  looked  wildly  around 
with  an  aspect  of  fearful  earnestness,  uttered  a  low  exclamation  of 
horror,  his  lips  moved,  but  there  was  no  sound,  and  then  sinking 
back  in  a  fainting-fit,  almost  instantly  expired. 

When  all  was  over,  and  after  a  few  hours  had  elapsed,  Lord  lona 
knew  all.  He  found  in  the  iron-box  a  letter  to  the  late  Lord 
Eaglescairn,  from  his  second  son,  written  by  Tom  De  Bathe  on  his 
death-bed,  at  Madrid,  to  say  that  his  wife,  who  had  been  converted 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  was,  during  his  illness,  secretly  carried  away 
by  her  Spanish  relatives  and  imprisoned,  he  believed,  with  their 
infant  daughter,  in  a  convent,  where  the  priests,  one  of  whom  was 
his  brother-in-law,  were  resolved  that  the  little  girl  should  be 
brought  up  a  Papist.  The  child's  cousin,  he  said,  Theresa  Da 
Hosta,  a  clever,  enterprising,  and  well-educated  woman,  now  become 
Protestant  herself,  had  a  sister  in  the  convent  at  Corunna,  where 
his  wife  was  supposed  to  be  unwillingly  concealed,  and  she  was 
furnished  with  ample  funds  to  seek  out  the  child  and  its  mother. 
As  the  unfortunate  father  had  no  hope  of  living  above  a  few  days 
himself,  he  had  desired  that  if  his  wife  and  child  were  ever  rescued, 
they  should  proceed  instantly  to  place  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  best  of  friends,  Sir  Evan  McAlpine  in  Scotland. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  these  directions  that  Theresa  visited  her 
sister  in  the  convent  at  Corunna,  where  she  ascertained  that  her 
late  cousin  had  pined  for  some  months  with  sorrow,  and  died  under 
all  the  penitential  austerities  inflicted  on  her  by  Father  Dominick, 
her  brother,  and  the  remaining  priests,  for  having  married  a  heretic. 
The  beautiful  child  they  were  then  educating  to  be  a  most  fanatical 
little  IV.pist,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Beatrice  Farinelli;  but 
Theresa  having  at  once  recognised  her  own  young  favourite,  watched 
without  ceasing,  whenever  she  visited  sister  Angela,  her  own  sister. 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Bridget,  until  at  length,  after  months  or  rather 
long  years  of  hopeful  perseverance,  she  succeeded  in  obeying  the 
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will  of  the  child's  father,  by  carrying  off  the  stolon  Beatrice, — stolen 
from  her  own  father  to  be  kept  in  cruel  and  unjust  imprisonment, 
A  letter  which  Theresa  had  written  before  embarking,  she  directed 
to  the  child's  own  grandfather,  of  whose  death  she  had  heard  no 
intelligence  in  Spain.  This  packet  having  been  delivered  to  the 
recent  successor,  the  new  peer  read  it  in  company  with  Father 
Eustace,  and  thus  learned  that  u  young  claimant  was  about  imme- 
diately to  arrive,  and  to  be  placed  under  the  Protestant  guardianship 
of  his  hated  neighbour,  Sir  Evan  McAlpine.  This  was  not  to  be 
borne,  yet  it  seemed  inevitable,  and  day  after  day  the  agitated  peer 
eat  with  his  confessor  in  deep  conclave,  to  consider  the  loss  about 
to  befal  themselvefe  and  their  Church. 

How  the  shipwreck  happened  Lord  Eaglescairn  never  knew, — 
how  the  lights  on  the  beacon  at  Clan  marina  became  changed  that 
evening,  he  never  conjectured,  but  so  it  was,  that  by  an  interposition 
which  Father  Eustace  assured  him  was  miraculous,  a  spontaneous 
fire  had  appeared  on  the  summit  of  Cairngorum,  win  n  the  Spanish 
vessel  hove  in  sight,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  blue  light  on 
Clanmarina  headland  as  miraculously  became  extinguished.  The 
twelve  judges  of  England  might  have  sat  in  judgment  on  the  case 
with  their  black  caps  on,  but  Father  Eustace  never  looked  more 
composed  than  during  the  whole  scene  that  followed;  and  at  that 
time  he  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  Lord  Eaglescairn  that  after 
so  supernatural  an  interposition  on  his  behalf,  it  would  be  wicked 
and  presumptuous  not  to  accept  so  timely  a  boon,  and  that,  for  the 
child's  own  sake,  she  should  be  rescued  from  Sir  Evan's  guardian- 
ship, and  securely  placed  in  a  nunnery,  there  to  take  the  veil. 
"  Every  man  has  one  chance  in  life,"  Father  Eustace  had  said, 
"and,  Lord  Eaglescairn,  this  is  yours." 

The  Spanish  relatives  of  Beatrice,  who  were  rich  and  powerful, 
believing  her  to  have  perished  in  the  wreck,  made  no  subsequent 
inquiries  respecting  her ;  and  as  all  the  machinations  of  Father 
Eustace  had  failed  to  entrap  Beatrice  into  his  power,  sltf  had  re- 
mained personally  unknown  to  Lord  Eaglescairn,  till  their  incident  a? 
rencontre  in  the  garden.  Then  the  beauty  of  her  countenance  and 
the  charm  of  her  manner,  had  first  awakened  in  him  a  desire  to 
remove  from  his  own  conscience  the  weight  that  had  long  and  in- 
creasingly tortured  him,  in  thinking  of  the  crime  by  which  he  had 
been  led  into  keeping  estates  that  belonged  of  right  to  another.  If 
Beatrice  and  Lord  lona  were  once  attached,  Lord  Eaglescairn  felt 
that  to  her  he  could  and  would  confess  all.  Whether  his  son 
became  Protestant  or  not,  seemed  to  the  father  of  little  moment, 
when  Lord  lona's  mind  had  been  so  lately  verging  to  the  gulf  of 
infidelity,  and  when  that  of  Lord  Eafflescairn  himself  was  so  be- 
wildered with  legends,  and  so  startled  by  the  undisguised  wicked- 
ness of  his  own 'confessor,  that  it  was  only  by  a  reign  of  lerror 
Father  Eustace  still  kept  over  his  victim,  almost  to  a  dying  hour, 
the  iron  rule  of  superstitious  awe. 
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The  Popish  love  of  processions  is  one  of  those  ruling  passioni 
strongest  even  at  death ;  and  now,  by  Father's  Eustace's  commands, 
the  earthly  greatness  of  Lord  Eaglescairn  would  have  been  most 
magnificently  heralded  to  the  tomb,  had  not  Lord  lona  imperatively 
forbidden  any  pompous  rites.  The  emblazoned  escutcheons,  the 
sable  mutes,  the  chanting  priests,  the  massy  gilt  crucifixes,  the 
plumed  and  stately  hearse,  and  all  the  solemn  splendour  of  super 
stitious  pride  were  suppressed :  surrounded  only  by  relatives  and 
domestics,  and  the  ceremony  consecrated  by  prayer,  and  by  the 
silent  tears  of  a  dutiful  son,  within  his  own  private  chapel  the  body 
of  Lord  Eagleseairn  was  restored  to  its  kindred  dust,  and  left  to 
moulder  undisturbed  in  the  grave. 

"  Shun  the  insidious  arts 

That  Rome  provides,  less  dreading  from  her  frown 
Than  from  her  wily  praise,  her  peaceful  gown, 
Language  and  letters  ;  these  though  fondly  view'd 
As  humanizing  grace,  are  but  parts 
And  instruments  of  deadliest  servitude." — Wordsworth. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

"  Of  Charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ? 
What  countryman?     What  name  ?    What  parentage  ?" 

SHAKSPEARE. 

THOSE  heathens  who  believe  in  a  transmigration  of  souls  main- 
tair,  that  after  death,  men  unfit  for  heaven  are  born  over  and  over 
again  in  a  ceaseless  succession  of  probationary  lives,  till  they  become 
perfect ;  but  the  Christian  is  conscious  that  at  death  the  character 
of  each  mortal  becomes  finally  stereotyped  for  eternity.  Presump- 
tuous sinners  are  forbid  either  for  good  or  evil  to  pass  a  final  judg- 
ment on  each  other,  and  it  is  not  by  the  vote  of  mere  fallible  human 
beings  that  the  place  of  any  one  hereafter  shall  be  decided ;  yet 
those  who  had  known  the  Bishop  of  Inverness,  felt  confident  that 
no  man  could  have  left  this  world  with  a  clearer  conscience  or  a 
humbler  hope  of  pardon  in  the  life  to  come ;  for  in  him  they  had 
witnessed  the  persevering  dedication  of  all  his  great  energy  to  the 
best  interests  of  others.  Thus,  if  a  man  of  sinful  human  nature 
could  deserve  to  be  canonized,  his  claim  might  have  been  sanctioned 
by  those  who  knew  him ;  but,  all  that  the  enlightened  Christians  he 
left  behind  could  hope  was,  that  he  departed  a  forgiven  sinner,  and 
they  rejoiced  to  believe  that  he  was  not  now  committed  to  the 
dungeon-keep  of  a  miserable  purgatory,  to  be  bought  out  only  by 
expensive  masses,  or  by  the  supposititious  interference  of  imaginary 
saints.  No  !  prayer  could  be  of  no  more  avail  to  his  departed  soul 
now  than  moonlight  on  his  grave.  The  curtain  of  death  had  fallen 
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alike  over  the  virtues  of  Bishop  Herbert,  and  over  Lord  Eaglescairn'i 
crimes. 

"How  heartless  and  wretched  I  used  always  to  consider  the  doc- 
trine  of  purgatory !"  observed  Sir  Allan  in  conversation  with  Lady 
Anne.  "  But  every  doctrine  of  that  Church,  which  we  both  so  nar- 
rowly escaped  joining,  is  subversive  to  all  rational  happiness  in  this 
life,  or  cheerful  hope  in  a  better." 

Whenever  Sir  Allan  caught  a  glimpse  of  Lady  Anne's  black  dra- 
peries among  the  flowers,  he  hurried  out  to  join  her  in  the  garden, 
where  happiness  itself  seemed  scarcely  happy  compared  with  the 
delight  their  emancipated  minds  enjoyed  together.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  doubted  that  Sir  Allan's  time  was  most  agreeably  spent 
among  all  the  refined,  benevolent,  and  devotional  occupations  of 
Heatherbrac.  » 

"  Hail,  sweet  society  !  in  crowds  unknown, 
Though  the  vain  world  would  claim  thee  for  its  own; 
Still  where  thy  small  and  cheerful  converse  Hows, 
Be  mine  to  enter,  ere  the  circle  close." — Rogers, 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  a  disappointment  in  love  is  apt  to 
make  a  man  of  quick  sensibilities  turn  his  affections  to  where  he 
believes  they  will  be  more  highly  estimated,  and  that  the  heart 
sometimes  makes  a  cannon  at  the  rebound,  so  that  the  more  severe 
the  stroke,  the  more  certainly  it  goes  off  at  an  angle  in  search  of  a 
gentler  reception  elsewhere.  Sir  Allan  had  long  perceived  that  his 
influence  over  the  affections  of  Beatrice  was  at  an  end ;  but  his 
pliant  nature  soon  found  consolation  from  the  gay  vivacity  with 
which  Lady  Anne  welcomed  his  attentions,  and  all  the  hoarded  ten- 
derness of  his  nature  became  now  devoted  to  her  lively  fascinations. 
Between  them  there  had  arisen  an  increased  confidence,  while  often 
comparing  notes  on  their  own  wonderful  escape  from  the  snares  of 
Romanism,  and  on  the  doctrines  they  had  both  now  abjured. 

"  That  imaginary  purgatory  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  all 
Popish  priests,"  observed  Sir  Allan.  "  My  uncle,  Father  Ambrose, 
made  me,  on  his  buy-and-sell  system  of  religion,  pay  5,OOOZ.  for 
masses  on  behalf  of  my  father's  departed  spirit,  and  more  than 
double  for  Sir  Evan's." 

"  I  remember  an  instance  of  that,"  replied  Lady  Anne.  "  I  once 
in  the  city  of  Antwerp  wandered  up  an  ascent  rising  at  an  angle  of 
about  twenty-five  degrees,  and  on  each  side  of  the  path  were  por- 
traits and  images  of  saints  in  perpetual  succession.  At  the  summit 
stood  an  ill-painted  picture,  about  ten  feet  high,  of  our  Divine  Lord 
and  Saviour,  stretched  upon  the  cross.  A  red  wire  to  represent  a 
stream  of  blood  was  made  to  pierce  the  canvas,  and  a  cup  was  held 
below  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  Underneath  this  scene  was  a  representa- 
tion of  purgatory.  I  observed  there  twelve  or  fourteen  heads  cut 
out  in  oak,  which  were  surrounded  by  flames  that  rose  in  every 
direction.  Over  that  a  text  very  much  misquoted  nnd  perverted 
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from  Isaiah,  was  placed,  and  a  box  below,  of  ctmrse,  to  receive 
money  from  the  terrified  spectators  on  behalf  of  the  anful  Romish 
priests." 

"Lady  Anne,"  said  Sir  Allan  with  emotion,  #  no  two  persons  in 
the  wide  world  have  more  experience  of -^heu*  machinations  than 
we  two.  They  would  have  extinguished'  >r  Us  the  many  sources 
of  happiness  with  which  a  liberal  Providence  has  wisely  gifted  us, 
but  we  must  disappoint  their  plans.  Let  this  day  be  to  us  the  first 
dawning  of  a  happy  futurity.  Let  me  not  deny  that  I  do  seem 
somewhat  like  the  man  in  the  motm,  who  changes  every  month,  and 
that  both  in  love  and  religion  I  have  been  unsteady.  A  crushed 
and  blasted  heart,  such  as  mine,  fickle  hitherto  as  a  summer  breeze, 
would  be  a  very  inadequate  offering  to  one  like  yon,  who  should  be 
loved  at  once  and  for  ever;  yet,  might  we  not  still  save  something 
from  the  wreck  of  our  youth  and  hopes?  I  never  more  can  feel 
such  rapture  or  such  wretchedness  as  in  former  days  ;  but  might  we 
not  yet  live  for  each  other,  and  be  happy  in  the  calm  sunshine 
which  remains,  enjoying  a  wiser  and  a  holier  felicity  than  we  ever 
before  promised  ourselves  ?" 

Lady  Anne  listened,  smiled,  blushed,  and  let  her  long  eye-lashes 
droop  over  her  downcast  eyes,  but  she  could  make  no  answer, 
though  a  torrent  of  pleasant  feelings  rushed  tumultuously  to  her 
heart.  Her  transparent  cfieek,  usually  pale  as  alabaster,  became 
tinged  with  a  glowing  phk,  that  deepened  into  the  hue  of  the 
pomegranate  blossom,  and1  she  felt  as  if  at  this  moment  all  the  trou- 
bles of  her  past  life  had  ended.  The  change  in  Lady  Anne's  whole 
feelings  now  was  as  sVidden  as  a  spring  in  Russia,  where  the  inha- 
bitants retire  for  the  night  with  deep  snow  on  the  ground,  and 
awake  with  flowers  blooming  before  their  eyes. 

"  To  you,  Lady  Anne,  with  whom  is  associated  now  in  my  heart 
whatever  on  earth  is  beautiful,  happy,  or  desirable,  what  a  delight 
it  would  be  if  I  might  hereafter  disclose  all  that  I  have  ever  felt, 
thought,  dreamed,  or  suffered  !"  continued  Sir  Allan  in  low  earnest 
accents.  "  Father  Eustace,  with  his  grand  inquisitorial  aspect,  has 
long  guessed  and  tried  to  undermine  my  increasing  wish  for  domes- 
tic happiness,  but  in  vain.  He  says  that  my  estates  were  once 
church  lands,  which  ought  to  be  restored  to  his  order,  as  no  family 
thrives  who  has  ever  kept  such  property.  But  I  could  mention 
quite  as  many  proprietors  who  have  thriven  remarkably  well  with 
similar  possessions.  My  endeavours  must  be  to  return  all  I  enjoy 
an  hundred  fold,  by  becoming,  as  Sir  Evan  was  formerly,  a  steward 
of  al!  I  possess,  faithfully  devoted  to  the  good  of  those  around." 

"  How  easily  such  sweeping  assertions  are  made  us  that  of  Father 
Eustace  !"  said  Lady  Anne,  indignantly.  "  A  friend  of  mine  is  fully 
convinced  that  no  individual  ever  thrives  who  has  injured  him.  He 
has  taken  no  steps  to  produce  this  result,  but  from  the  moment 
nny  one  treats  him  ill,  he  says  to  me  with  perfect  confidence,  'Mark 
that  man,  for  you  will  see  "some  misfortune  happen  to  him  soon  ; 
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and  true  enouga,  at  least  twenty  times  such  a  result  has  occur- 
red." 

"Exactly!  Foi  instance,  there  is  an  old  antediluvian  supersti- 
tion, that  the  McAi;jine£  must  not  wear  green.  It  would  break  the 
hearts  of  my  clan  'f.t!"  '  saw  me  do  so.  There  is  no  denying  that 
it'  toy  purse  is  green  , '  I  ways  lose  it;  and  once,  when  I  ate  a  green 
pea,  I  became  ill !"  * 

"  Then,"  answered  Lady  Anne,  laughing,  "  if  it  were*  against  the 
Papal  interests  for  you  to  wear  green,  they  would  persuade  you 
that  there  was  a  special  judgment  on  your  ever  doing  so.  You 
must  have  been  in  a  grass-green  coat  when  you  first  met  Father 
Eustace!" 

"  The  Highlanders  have  a  superstition,  that  any  one  passing  a 
pin  on  the  floor  without  picking  it  up,  brings  down  a  misfortune  on 
himself;  and  there  are  frightful  instances  told.  I  suppose  the  cala- 
mity is  great  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pin ;  but,  positively, 
it  is  quite  tiresome  to  me  when  talking  with  Lady  Eaglescairn,  for 
in  the  midst  of  our  most  interesting  discussions,  when  I  think  her 
whole  attention  absorbed  in  something  I  am  relating,  she  suddenly 
dives  down,  and  hurriedly  takes  one  up,  laying  great  stress  in  her 
remarks  whether  the  head  or  the  point  were  turned  towards  her. 
How  morbidly  superstitious  we  do  at  last  make  ourselves  by  culti- 
vating and  promulgating  such  fancies  about  either  estates  or  pins." 

Long  and  secretly  had  Lady  Anne,  'he  admired  of  all  admirers, 
once  observed  the  attachment  of  Sir  Aila.i  to  Beatrice,  with  hope- 
less sorrow  on  her  own  account,  as  she  felt  that  with  the  young 
Chief  of  McAlpine,  her  greatest  felicity  in  life  might  have  been 
found.  There  was  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  of  principles  between 
them  that  seemed  almost  inevitably  to  point  out  how  perfectly 
they  might  have  been  suited ;  and  it  was  the  secret  consciousness 
of  Sir  Allan's  previous  attachment  which  had  rendered  Lady  Anne 
so  ready  and  anxious,  like  most  other  recluses,  to  give  up  the  world, 
because  the  world  did  not  bestow  on  her  exactly  what  she  wished. 
Some  persons,  with  despairing  impatience,  throw  up  the  cards 
at  o-nce,  when  not  dealt  the  best  hand,  while  others  build  and 
rebuild  their  castle  in  a  new  school  of  architecture,  with  ceaseless 
good-humour  and  patience.  The  mere  effort  brings  its  own  reward. 
Lady  Anne  had  from  the  first  despaired  of  ever  finding  any  recipro- 
cal feelings  in  the  object  of  her  long  and  deeply  cherished  preference ; 
but  she  little  guossed  that  when  her  beautiful  rival  in  Sir  Allan's 
affections  had  brought  him  to  the  unwilling  conviction  of  her  own , 
indifference,  she  had  at  the  same  time  made  an  impression  on 
him  never  to  be  craved,  by  the  warm  terms  of  panegyric  in  which 
she  spoke  of  Lady  Anne  herself,  and  by  the  belief  -she  had  more 
than  hinted,  that  with  her  he  might  yet  enjoy  every  refined  an<? 
rational  felicity. 

Sir  Allan  had,  in  their  long  continued  hourly  intercourse  at  Hea« 
therbrae,  learned  more  and  more  to  estimate  the  brilliant  accom« 
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plishments  and  unaffected  gentleness  of  Lady  Anne ;  but  with  *m'» 
increasing  estimate  of  her  attractions,  there  arose  a  greater  and 
greater  diffidence  of  himself,  so  that  from  day  to  day  ho  postponed 
a  declaration  of  his  sentiments  till  now,  \vhen  wiiji  glowing  elo- 
quence he  proceeded  frankly  to  tell  Lady  ^"nne  the  whole  history 
of  his  own  heart,  and  the  conclusion  at  wnich  he  had  at  hist 
arrived.  "  Did  your  quickness  never  discover  my  secret  ?"  asked 
he.  "  That  unworthy  as  I  am  to  become  the  happiest  of  men,  I 
should  certainly  be  the  most  miserable  if  you  rejected  me." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  said  Lady  Anne,  at  length,  with  plea- 
surable nervousness,  an  arch  pretty  smile  quivering  round  her 
mouth,  and  dimpling  her  crimson  cheek,  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
try  how  wretched  you  could  be  made  for  life,  if  I  accepted  you." 

"  Then  pray  do,  and  the  sooner  you  begin  to  be  my  torment  the 
better.  We  must  marry  in  haste,  that  we  may  have  plenty  of 
leisure  to  repent!  You  know  that  happiness  cannot  begin  too  soon, 
and  we  must  determine  that  ours  shall  be  perfect.  I  could  attempt 
any  impossibilities  now.  I  am  ready  to  mount  the  breach  on  a  for- 
lorn hope,  or  to  accept  any  utterly  desperate  wager ;  but  I  cannot 
long  endure  a  hopeless  love." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Lady  Anne,  colouring  deeply  and  smiling,  "  your 
love  is  not  hopeless.  Now  that  Father  Eustace  has  melted  away 
like  an  evil  spirit,  when  the  conjuration  is  over,  we  may  think  and 
feel  as  we  please." 

"  Dear  Lady  Anne,"  exclaimed  Sir  Allan,  rightly  interpreting  her 
agitated  manner,  "  language  has  not  words  to  express  the  delight, — 
or  if  ecstacy  be  a  more  expressive  word,  the  ecstacy  of  this  moment. 
In  the  folly  of  my  joy  I  feel  almost  inclined  to  declare  that  you 
are  a  thousand  times  beyond  perfection, — an  assemblage  of  every 
excellence  under  the  sun,  and  a  great  many  more." 

"  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  last  speaker,  but  the  longer  you 
think  so  the  better ;  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  convinced,  as  well 
as  to  think  as  favourably  of  you  in  return." 

"  Then  the  reciprocity  is  not  all  on  one  side,"  said  Sir  Allan,  with 
such  a  smile  of  pleasure  in  his  eyes  as  had  not  lighted  them  up 
since  his  boyhood.  "  We  can  read  each  other's  hearts,  and  mea- 
sure our  happiness  or  grief  by  the  degree  in  which  our  affections 
are  united  in  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  and  in  the  hopes  belonging 
to  another  and  a  better.  There  is  no  use  in  my  promising  to  love 
you,  for  I  cannot  help  doing  so.  I  am  at  present  quite  giddy  with 
standing  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  happiness.  It  must  be  a  plea- 
sure to  the  sun  itself  being  allowed  to  shine  on  two  such  happy 
people." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  smiling,  "  ours  will  not  be  a  happy 
valley,  but  Cairngorurn  must  leave  off  his  clouds  and  become  a 
mountain  of  sunshine  and  happiness." 

"  It  has  done  so  already !  My  gloomy  old  towers  shall  ring 
again  with  echoes  of  human  happiness  and  sounds  of  gratefu 
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devotion.  Their  Protestant  master  shall  become  a  model  Jiusband, 
when  united  by  the  dearest  link  in  the  chain  of  human  sympathies 
with  his  model  wife.  Believing  as  I  do  that  there  is  but  one  in  the 
world  who  could  make  me  happy,  and  that  by  the  greatest  good 
forture  I  have  secured  her,  may  we  not  hope  that  our  lives  shall  be 
adorned  by  much  of  the  real  poetry  of  life,  and  even  by  a  little  of 
its  romance,  though  at  the  same  time  built  of  the  most  durable 
materials  ? 

"  '  There's  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  minstrel  has  told, 
When  two  that  are  link'd  in  one  heav'nly  tie, 
With  heart  never  changing,  and  brow  never  cold, 
Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die.'  " — Moore. 

"  Ten  years  hence,  I  shall  inquire  whether  your  opinion  is  still 
the  same,  and  if  so,  then  I  shall  begin  to  be  vain,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
striking  away  a  piece  of  gravel  with  the  point  of  her  parasol.  "  Yet, 
Sir  Allan,  can  you  and  I  ever  dream  of  happiness  again,  after  all  we 
have  both  suffered  ?" 

"  Of  course  we  can  !  I  wish  all  the  world  were  as  happy  as  y  ou 
and  I  at  this  moment !  I  feel  now  as  if  every  castle  in  the  air  of 
my  former  life  were  becoming  realized  in  solid  stone  and  lime.  All 
that  I  ask  or  expect  is  perfect  felicity  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
With  me  you  shall  not  be  able  to  help  feeling  happy :  I  shall  hate 
myself  if  I  cannot  make  you  so.  The  dark  hour  of  life  has  passed 
away  from  us,  and  the  daylight  has  dawned.  It  was  truly  said  that 
the  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station  well  supported;  and  such  a 
home  as  ours  shall  be  a  scene  of  well  regulated  enjoyment. 

"'  Oh  to  be  thus  and  thus  day  after  day, 

To  sleep  and  wake,  nor  find  it  yet  a  dream.' " 

"  I  hope  we  shall  not  find  the  assertion  true,  that  life  is  at  first 
all  poetry,  and  at  last  all  prose,"  said  Lady  Anne,  smiling ;  "  but  I 
remember  hearing  the  beautiful  Lady  Porchester  say  of  herself 
lately, '  I  began  life  with  being  considered  a  perfect  fairy,  and  now 
I  end  it  looking  like  a  perfect  witch.'  How  will  you  stand  such  a 
change  as  that  in  me,  for  I  cannot  promise  not  to  grow  old  and  ugly 
soon, — perhaps  even  peevish  and  cross." 

"  Well,  I  would  rather  be  miserable  with  you  than  happy  with 
any  one  else.  You  will  not  be  so  bad,  I  hope,  as  Lady  Porchester, 
who  beats  her  Abigail  when  she  is  irritated.  She  was  heard  lately 
praising  herself  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  conjugal  excellence,  and 
ended  by  saying,  '  Long  as  Porchester  and  I  have  been  married,  I 
never  yet  struck  him  !'  " 

"  Well,  you  do  not  promise  yourself  too  much,  I  see,"  replied 
Lady  Anne,  with  a  look  of  comic  humour.  "  My  faults,  and  they 
are  many,  shall  become  in  your  partial  eyes  like  the  spots  on 
ermine-fur,  the  greatest  embellishments.  We  must  have  a  flight  ot 
happiness  quite  beyond  the  reach  of.  ordinary  wings," 
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"  Now  that  I  am  about  to  *  stand  prostrate '  at  your  feet  for  life, 
let  us  have  something  more  than  common  to  boast  of,"  said  Sir 
Allan,  breaking  into  a  smile.  "We  must  have  a  perfect  fiitch-of- 
bacon  honeymoon  ;  and  we  must  show  the  world  {.hat,  having  been 
rescued  from  a  life  of  deathlike  solitude  and  insane  austerities,  we 
can,  without  any  Popish  caricature  of  religion,  serve  God  faithfully, 
while  energetically  doing  the  work  of  this  world,  and  gratefully 
enjoying  its  pleasures,  in  all  the  homely  simplicity  of  domestic  hap- 
piness." 

"Apropos  of  nuns,  monks,  and  solitary  cells,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Anne,  eagerly ;  "  it  is  most  unaccountable  that  for  weeks  I  have 
watched  the  "tiresome  postman  in  vain,  expecting  he  would  bring 
me  a  letter  from  sister  Agnes — ci-devant  Miss  Turton.  No  doubt 
she  would  give  the  ears  off  her  head — the  only  possession  she  has 
left  herself — to  un-sister- Agnes  herself  again ;  but  I  have  written  to 
her  incessantly,  begging  to  know  if  she  is  endurably  comfortable, 
and  got  no  answer.  Can  she  have  changed  her  mind  ?" 

"You  wished  to  know,  I  suppose,  how  Miss  Turton  prospered, 
like  those  who  are  shivering  on  the  first  step  of  a  bathing-machine, 
and  ask  those  who  preceded  them  if  they  do  not  find  it  cold,"  re- 
plied Sir  Allan.  "  But  you  know  her  letters  and  yours  must  all  be 
inspected.  Miss  Turton  is  now,  in  every  sense  but  the  breath  of 
life,  dead.  Every  tie  being  relinquished,  she  must  speak  even  of 
your  long-tried  friendship  as  passed  for  ever  away  :  '  I  had  a  friend 
once :  1  had  wealth ;  I  had  books;'  but  now  she  cannot  even  have 
a  drawer  or  box  with  a  key  to  it.  There  must  be  no  obstacle  to 
that  system  of  complete  espionage  which  might  put  a  detective 
policeman  to  shame.  I  know  all,  for  I  have  experienced  it  all." 

"  Still,  I  should  not  like  that  any  harm  happened  to  my  poor, 
deceased,  well-meaning  idiot  of  a  governess,"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne, 
with  a  look  of  good-humoured,  pretty  wilfulness.  "  We  agreed 
that  if  she  died,  a  lock  of  her  poor,  dear,  iron-grey  hair  should  be 
sent  to  me.  They  cannot,  surely,  have  shut  up  Miss  Turton  as  in- 
sane ?  Odd  and  absurd  as  she  was,  it  cannot  possibly  be  come  to 
that !  How  well  I  remember  that  dreadful  lunatic  cell,  the  door  of 
which  my  governess  and  I  laughingly  passed  some  few  weeks  ago! 
Really,  Sir  Allan,  though  not  "usually  fanciful,  I  shall  be  unable  to 
banish  from  my  imagination  the  picture  of  that  unfortunate  Miss 
Turton,  locked  up  in  her  solitary  cell,  tearing  her  hair — or  rather 
with  none  to  tear,  for  they  shaved  her  head." 

"Have  you  not  often  watched  a  jockey  breaking  in  a  horse?" 
asked  Sir  Allan,  gravely,  "ft  is  done  by  making  the  animal  go 
round,  and  round,  ;md  round  the  s  uno -\wary  circle,  till  he  is  broken 
in  to  a  mechanical,  unthinking  obedience  If  he  be  a  fi.:t>,  high- 
spirited  animal,  he  is  merely  condemned  to  t:ike  a  f»«w  more  lounds, 
and  a,  few  severer  lashes,  but  the  result  is  invariably  similar.  The 
high-rnettled  racer,  or  the  dull,  plodding  hack,  are  equally  broken  in 
to  be  ridden  or  driven,  as  their  masters  please.  So  it  was  with  mt» 
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My  guardian  uncle,  availing  himself  of  his  legal  and  relative  au- 
thority, threw  the  lasso  over  my  neck,  and  from  that  day,  life's  dull 
round  went  invariably  on  without  sleep,  food,  or  liberty,  while  at 
first  I  hud  not  the  power,  and  at  last  not  the  will  to  rebel.  Thus 
*  le  souffle  des  homines  eteint  ce  qne  le  souffle  de  Dieu  a  ranime.'1 " 

"And  you,  worthy  man,  thinking  no  evil,  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  believe  in  any  evil  intentions  against  yourself,"  added  Lady  Anne, 
archly.  *  I  am  afraid  the  next  time  Father  Eustace  meets  me,  now 
that  the  fetters  he  had  prepared  for  us  both  are  shivered  to  atoms, 
he  will  say  like  Hamlet,  '  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  the  plague 
for  thy  dowry !'  Perhaps  I  may  be  the  greatest  plague  in  life  to 
you." 

"  I  shall  take  my  chance  of  that,  Anne,"  continued  Sir  Allan,  fer- 
vently. "I  consider  love  such  as  ours  the  most  glorious  gift 
remaining  amidst  the  wreck  of  human  happiness.  Father  Eustace 
would  have  persuaded  us  that  this  world's  affections  are  only  a  snare 
and  a  delusion;  but  we  shall  consecrate  them  by  a  life  of  diligent 
and  enlightened  piety,  in  which  love  shall  be  second  to  devotion. 
There  are  finger  posts  enough  on  the  path  of  life  to  direct  us 
aright,  if  we  do  not  prefer  going  on  in  darkness,  and  if  we  do  not 
break  our  heads  against  them." 

"Allan,  with  you  for  a  companion,  the  whole  road  of  life  before 
me  seems  drenched  in  sunshine,  and  strewed  with  flowers,"  replied 
Lady  Anne,  in  a  low  tone  of  emotion.  "  I  was  blighted  by  a  night- 
wind,  but  now  the  morning  sun  shines  on  me,  and  I  am  restored. 

" '  Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  priest  betray, 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 
Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still.' " 

"  Wear  this  ring,  then,  for  my  sake,  Anne  :  it  is  the  old  ring  of 
betrothment  in  our  Highland  clan.  The  diamond  is  not  more  pure 
than  my  love,  nor  the  gold  more  lasting  and  unchangeable.  It  has 
been  a  pledge  of  wedded  felicity  to  many  a  successive  generation 
in  the  house  of  McAlpine,  but  never  graced  the  finger  of  one  more 
deservedly  loved  than  yourself.  Give  me  mutual  aifection  in  a 
cheerful  home,  and  whether  that  home  be  a  cottage  or  a  palace,  if 
the  affection  be  true  and  lasting,  we  need  ask  of  Providence  no 
better  earthly  blessing." 

There  are  moments  of  felicity  which  none  can  paint,  and  which 
few  ever  enjoy.  Such  were  the  hours  that  followed  while  Sir  Allan 
traced  back  with  Lady  Anne  the  happy  years  of  his  own  boyhood, 
tin-  pleasant  days  they  had  enjoyed  together  on  the  Continent;  and 
they  could  even  loot  though  with  a  sigh  ot  humiliation,  on  the 
s  of  their  perversion  to  a  d-.-gradm:,'  and  miserable  supersti- 
tion—a most  unhappy  caricature  of  Christianity— followed  by  the 
dawning  of  that  light  in  the  mind  of  both  which  had  at  length 
restored  them  to  reason  and  to  rational  piety. 
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"I  mean  to  be  very  ambitions  for  you,"  said  Lady  Anne  one  day, 
in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Sir  Allan's  on  the  happiness  of  quiet  coun- 
try life  ;  "  you  must  fill  the  old  family  seat  in  Parliament,  to  support 
Protestant  principle,  and  keep  the  Irish  brigade  of  papists  from 
casting  the  balance  on  every  question.  We  want  more  stirring 
Scottish  members,  and  you  shall  be  one  to  attend  every  division. 
I  already  have  a  clairvoyante  glimpse  of  you,  Sir  Allan,  returning 
thanks  next  week  on  the  hustings  for  a  triumphant  return,  and  hear 
the  scraps  of  your  speech  almost  drowned  in  tumultuous  applause  . 
'Accustomed  to  public  speaking — deeply  flattered — highly  delighted 
— cheap  bread — cheap  everything — no  taxes — Highland  home — 
prosperous  tenantry — resident  landlord — scenes  of  my  boyhood — no 
popery — liberty  of  conscience ;' — but,  by  the  way,  it  is  those  who 
talk  most  of  liberty  and  equality  that  are  invariably  the  most  arbi- 
trary." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Allan,  "  if  you  want  the  most  despotic  master 
on  earth  to  his  very  few  servants,  search  for  the  greatest  democrat, 
and  you  will  always  find  him  a  petty  tyrant.  When  you  hear  a 
papist  now,  he  talks  loud  and  long  of  religious  toleration,  though 
his  own  imperative  duty  is  to  persecute,  even  to  death  itself.  If  I 
go  into  Parliament,  Anne,  it  shall  be  with  one  object,  supreme  over 
all  others,  to  resist  the  growing  influence  of  Romanists  in  England. 
They  are  all  subjects  of  the  Pope,  only  bound  to  obey  our  laws  in 
so  far  as  he  allows  them  to  do  so,  and  would  upset  our  institutions 
and  government,  if  they  could,  as  well  as  all  our  domestic  happi- 
ness. Bitter  indeed  has  been  the  experience  of  many  in  this  house 
on  that  point.  Never,  except  from  necessity,  has  Rome  allowed  a 
Protestant  to  reign  in  any  country ;  and  now,  it  is  only  because  her 
power  is  gone,  but  not 'because  her  will  consents,  that  Pius  the 
Ninth  refrains  from  tyrannizing  in  this  country,  as  Gregory  the 
Seventh  did  once,  and  so  many  of  his  successors,  in  the  zenith  of 
papal  authority." 

."  It  is  impossible  to  legislate  over  men's  thoughts  and  belief  in 
religion  any  more  than  over  their  dreams,"  observed  Lady  Anne: 
"  but  you  and  I  know  now,  Sir  Allan,  from  personal  experience, 
what  is  the  code  of  morals  and  what  are  the  actions  inculcated  on 
the  votaries  of  Rome,  and  how  total  an  end  there  would  be,  under 
her  jurisdiction,  to  the  safety  of  life  and  property  which  every  one 
has  so  long  enjoyed  in  Scotland." 

"  True,"  replied  Sir  Allan ;  "  look  at  the  denunciations  from  the 
altar  in  Ireland,  and  the  murders  that  follow.  Surely  any  priest 
who  denounces  a  man  by  name  from  the  altar,  should  be  made  an- 
swerable, if  that  leads  to  his  being  shot  over  a  hedge  next  day.  To 
constitute  in  the  Romish  Church  assassination,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  deed  should  be  done,  as  it  were  professionally,  by  a  hireling 
employed  under  contract  for  the  express  purpose.  The  true  Italian 
school  of  morality  is  now  about  to  raise  its  head  in  Great  Britain 
as  an  organized  system,  acknowledging  a  different  ruler,  different 
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laws,  and  different  penalties  from  ours,  and  seeking  to  divide  men 
from  their  wives  and  children,  their  sons  and  brothers,  their  parents, 
and  even  their  sovereign.  With  Jesuits  such  as  Father  Eustace, 
the  want  of  natural  affection  is  a  virtue ;  and  all  their  ideas  of  duty 
are  comprised  in  blind  obedience  to  an  Italian  priest.  You  and  I, 
Anne,  were  both  nearly  ensnared;  but  I  feel  now  that  those  who 
value  the  existence  of  British  institutions,  of  moral  worth,  of  natu- 
ral conscience,  of  human  virtue  and  of  human  feelings,  must  unite 
in  Parliament  as  one  man  in  resisting  this  onset  of  Jesuitism  in 
England  ;  or,  like  a  tower  undermined,  our  noble  country  may  seem 
strong  and  stately  as  ever,  till  her  unforeseen  downfal  involve  the  in- 
habitants in  one  common  ruin.  May  a  good  Providence  watch  over 
us,  better  than  we  can  watch  over  ourselves,  and  avert  the  shipwreck 
of  our  liberty  and  of  our  happy  homes ! — such  homes  as  you  and  I, 
Anne,  have  learned  how  to  value." 

Lord  loiia,  in  the  meanwhile,  lost  not  a  day  in  requesting  an  inter- 
view with  Lady  Edith  ;  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  address  Bea- 
trice, feeling,  with  a  delicacy  worthy  of  himself,  that  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  their  relative  circumstances  which  forbad  him  to  tako 
advantage  of  their  mutual  attachment,  until  she  knew  all — until  she 
was  fully  informed  how  unjustly  his  father  had  withheld  from  her 
the  estates  which  were  her  due,  and  that  he  was  himself  only  the 
bearer  of  an  empty  title  :  it  was  a  title  now  degraded  in  his  own 
eyes  by  crimes  for  which  his  honourable  mind  could  see  no  excuse  ; 
and  in  hurriedly  taking  every  necessary  step  to  undo  that  guilty 
work,  his  feeling  of  high-minded  sorrow  on  account  of  his  father's 
degradation  obliterated  every  other  pang  of  regret,  with  which  Lord 
lona  might  have  prepared  to  resign  the  inheritance  which  had 
hitherto1  seemed  inalienably  to  await  him.  Beatrice  longed  to  tell 
her  generous-hearted  lover,  how  little  she  could  value  any  succession 
which  he  did  not  share ;  and  that  he  who  had  been  so  ready  to  raise 
her,  when  portionless  and  unknown,  to  his  own  high  position,  must 
now  receive  from  her  all  that  he  had  been  so  ready  to  bestow ;  but 
the  subject  involving  as  it  did  a  confession  of  her  own  long-cherished 
attachment,  and  an  allusion  to  his  father's  long-concealed  crime,  she 
felt  a  shrinking  delicacy  in  even  entering  his  presence  alone,  or  in 
approaching  subjects  so  strangely  interesting  as  those  in  which  they 
were  both  now  so  deeply  concerned. 

Not  a  single  concealment  from  Lady  Edith  was  made  by  Lord 
lona,  now  Lord  Eaglescairn,  who  brought  every  paper  that  related 
in  the  most  distant  degree  to  Beatrice ;  so  that  very  soon  it  became 
evident  that  every  legal  proof  could  be  established  of  her  claim  to 
the  extensive  family  estates,  and  to  the  old  Scottish  title  of  Baroness 
Clanmarina. 

The  first  step  toward  asserting  her  rights,  taken  by  Lady  Edith, 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Lord  lona,  was  to  obtain  a  K-gal 
warrant  for  the  release  of  Theresa  Da  Hosta,  from  her  long  and 
dreary  imprisonment,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Ignatia,  to  which  tlu-y 
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at  once  proceeded  together,  accompanied  by  Lady  Anne,  who  wished 
to  avail  herself  of  this  pretext  and  opportunity,  to  inquire  for  the 
newly  professed  nun,  "  Sister  Agnes." 

Accompanied  by  the  Sheriff,  Lady  Edith  and  her  party,  without 
giving  any  warning,  at  once  arrived  before  the  gloomy  gates,  and 
being  mistaken  for  purchasers  come  to  inspect  the  bazaar  of  fancy- 
work,  always  kept  open  by  the  nuns,  they  were  at  once  admitted 
without  questions  asked. 

Great  was  the  change  of  countenance  which  took  place  on  the 
features  of  the  Lady  Abbess,  ci-devant  Mrs.  Lorraine,  who  opened 
her  eyes  wider  than  she  had  ever  opened  them  before,  when  she  per- 
ceived who  they  were  who  had  thus  gained  such  easy  access  to 
her  presence,  and  it  required  all  Mrs.  Lorraine's  practised  effrontery 
calmly  to  inquire,  as  she  did  at  length,  for  what  purpose  this  visit 
was  paid.  When  Lady  Edith's  explanation  had  been  given,  she  at 
once  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  person  as  her  visitors 
described,  and  positively  maintained  that  no  such  individual  had 
ever  entered  the  establishment — that  the  whole  story  was  an  entire, 
a  most  absurd,  and  most  unaccountable  mistake. 

The  Sheriff,  having  briefly  explained  now  his  own  authoritative 
,  position,  informed  Mrs.  Lorraine  that  if  her  captive  were  not  imme- 
diately produced,  he  had  placed  a  posse  of  constables  at  the  door, 
who  possessed  power  instantly  to  search  the  house,  and  that  nothing 
could  prevent  their  doing  so.  Upon  hearing  the  Sheriff's  announce- 
ment of  his  own  office  and  authority,  Mrs.  Lorraine  visibly  changed 
countenance,  and  that  face,  usually  cold  as  marble,  became  instinct 
with  very  visible  agitation;  yet  she  once  more  commanded  herself 
into  a  tone  of  perfect  repose,  when  she  replied,  that  the  Sheriff  had 
come  at  an  inconvenient  hour,  that  his  visits  should  at  all  times  be 
unquestionably  welcome,  as  she  had  nothing  to  conceal,  but  that  as 
the  nuns  were  all  most  particularly  engaged  at  that  moment,  she 
begged  he  would  return  next  day.  This  request  not  being  acceded 
to,  she  suggested  that  he  might  remain  in  the  reception  room  an 
hour,  till  the  nuns  should  be  disengaged  from  their  devotions ;  but 
this  also  the  Sheriff  declined,  saying,  his  interview  with  the  impri- 
soned  lady  must  be  immediate,  or  otherwise  the  law  should  take  its 
course — that  he  regretted  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  his  mak- 
ing a  regular  visitation  to  inspect  the  Convent,  but  that  on  this 
occasion,  an  oath  having  been  taken  that  there  was  a  captive  in  the 
Nunnery,  unjustly  and  unwillingly  incarcerated,  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  insist  on  an  immediate  personal  interview. 

"  Stay,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine,  hastily  :  "  if  you  mean  that  wretched 
maniac/sister  Theresa,  she  is  dangerous  beyond  description.  None 
in  this  house  dare  enter  her  cell!" 

';  I  dare !"  replied  the  Sheriff,  in  a  voice  of  stern  resolution. 
"  Lead  the  way,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  or  let  others  do  so.  No  earthly 
power  can  impede  my  search  now." 

The  .Lady  Abbess,  hesitatingly,  and  most  unwillingly,  advanced 
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along  the  dreary  echoing  passages,  which  Lady  Anne  well  rer«.em 
bered,  and  seeing  that  Mrs.  Lorraine,  agitated  and  preoccupied,  ivvei 
once  looked  round,  she  silently  paused  before  a  door,  v\  hich 
belonged,  as  she  knew,  to  the  cell  of  sister  Agnes,  ;;nd  having  noise- 
lessly opened  it,  she  gently  stole  in,  and  having  closed  it,  glanctd 
anxiously  around. 

According  to  her  utmost  hopes  and  wishes,  Lady  Anne  found 
the  object  of  her  search,  but  so  changed,  that  at  the  first  glance  she 
scarcely  identified  her  old  governess.  Sister  Agnes,  who  did  not 
look  round,  was  seated  on  her  only  chair,  in  an  attitude  of  the  deep- 
est despondency,  her  head  resting  on  her  hands,  her  face  colourless, 
her  figure  emaciated,  her  whole  expression  indicative  of  languid, 
hopeless,  objectless  misery.  For  several  minutes,  Lady  Anne  stood 
in  sad  and  astonished  contemplation  of  the  indescribable  alteration 
in  Miss  Turton's  whole  aspect,  but  some  slight  movement  caused 
her  old  friend  to  look  up,  with  an1  almost  vacant  gaze.  The  next 
moment,  uttering  a  low  suppressed  scream  of  joy,  sister  Agnes 
started  up  from  her  seat,  and  rushing  into  the  arms  of  Lady  Anne, 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  while  she  exclaimed,  in  a  sobbing  hys- 
terical voice,  "You  are  come  at  last!  Oh!  how  I  have  almost 
hopelessly  longed  to  see  you  once  again.  I  thought  there  never 
was  to  be  a  joy  for  me  on  earth  again  !  But  above  all  joys,  Lady 
Anne,  to  see  you  here  alone  !  How  can  that  be  allowed  ]" 

"It  is  not  permitted.  I  have  stolen  this  interview,"  replied  Lady 
Anne  with  hurried  earnestness.  "  Whatever  you  have  to  say,  say 
it  quickly.  If  you  wish  to  tell  me  anything " 

"Anything!  oh,  everything!  I  have  worlds  to  say,  Lady  Anne. 
Hours  or  days  could  not  tell  the  half; — but,  my  dear  and  kind  pupil, 
let  my  first  word  be, — even  if  it  were  the  last  I  am  ever  to  utter, 
— this  one  advice,  given  to  you  now  from  most  painful  experience, — 
never,  never  become  the  inmate  of  this  Convent.  As  you  value 
happiness  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  avoid  one.  As  you  value  truth, 
delicacy,  and  real  usefulness,  do  not  remain  one  hour  here  that  you 
can  help.  All  I  told  you  when  writing  came  short  of  the  dreadful 
reality.  Life  is  a  dreary  blank  here.  In  my  last  letter " 

"  Your  letter?  I  received  none  !  It  never  reached  me !  Never ! 
You  are  under  the  old  school  girl  discipline  now,  of  having  your 
letters  read;  therefore,  from  the  day  you  plunged  within  these 
dreary  hopeless  walls,  our  intercourse  has  been  cut  off.  Now  tell 
me  all,  dear  Miss  Turton.  Let  nothing  be  held  from  one  who  longs 
to  serve  you.  You  seem  all  in  this  house,  like  those  men  in  the 
Caliph  Vathek's  Hall,  whose  hearts  were  broiling  under  black  veils." 

A  long  conversation  ensued,  during  which  Lady  Anne  gave  Miss 
Turton  a  very  brief  outline  of  all  that  had  befallen  herself  since  she 
escaped  from  the  Convent,  and  extracted  from  her  ci-devant  gover- 
ness in  return,  many  revelations  of  what  is  withheld  from  young 
proselytes, "till  they  have  been  beguiled  into  taking  the  irrevocable 
vows, 'from  which  they  become  alienated  from  the  natural  protection 
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of  parents  and  relatives.  Miss  Turton  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
she  would  give  worlds  to  revoke  her  solemn  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Convent,  the  full  meaning  and  extent  of  which  she  had  only 
since  learned  to  measure. 

"  Tell  me,  Miss  Turton,  do  you  not  wish  to  be  released  from  this 
den "?"  asked  Lady  Anne,  in  accents  of  the  deepest  compassion. 
"  You  know  me ;  therefore  you  know  that  my  mind  shall  have  no 
rest,  nor  my  eyes  a  wink  of  sleep,  till  steps  are  taken  for  your  deli- 
verance .from  a  captivity  into  which  you  were  beguiled  by  false 
pretences." 

"  Dearest  Lady  Anne !  Though  I  shall  come  out  a  beggar, 
stripped  of  every  hard-earned  shilling,  gained  once  laboriously  in  my 
long  life  of  teaching,  yet  obtain,  if  you  can,  my  mental  and  bodily 
freedom,  and  my  jailers  shall  be  welcome  to  the  rest.  On  my 
bended  knees  I  should  prayerfully  return  thanks  for^being  restored 
to  the  common  privileges  of  humanity.  Give  me,  once  more,  free 
as  the  air  of  heaven  around  us,  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action, 
which  I  so  madly  relinquished, — let  me  no  longer  be  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  a  mere  animal,  obeying  the  look  of  a  master, — obeying 
the  will  of  others  against  my  will,  and  even  against  my  own  con- 
science. But  you  cannot  release  me  !  No,  you  cannot !  The  nuns 
here  are  all  so  childish  and  so  obedient,  that  they  are  like  great  big 
little  girls,  but  I  am  not  yet  broke  in,  and  must,  therefore,  be  sent 
abroad." 

"  Let  no  vain  alarms  agitate  you,  dear  Miss  Turton,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  "  I  have  good  news  to  tell  you." 

"  Good  news !  that  would  be  a  rarity  to  me  here." 

"  Then  listen !  I  make  myself  answerable  that  you  shall  be  free 
before  the  clock  strikes  again.  No  bird  in  the  forest  is  more 
at  liberty  than  you  shall  be  to-day.  The  blue  sky  shall  be  over 
your  head,  and  we  shall  stroll  through  the  open  fields,  as  in  former 
days  together.  The  Sheriff,  who  is  in  this  house,  will  at  once  deli- 
ver you.  At  dear  happy  Heatherbrae,  how  differently  from  former 
days,  you  and  I  shall  speak  together  of  Convent  life.  There  you 
must  tell  me  all " 

"  Not  all,  Lady  Anne — not  all !"  interrupted  Miss  Turton,  mourn- 
fully. "  It  is  not  for  your  ears  to  hear  all  the  secrets  of  the  confes- 
sional. I  must  draw  a  very  long  black  veil  over  some  of  these.  If 
even  their  printed  books  on  confession  be  what  they  are,  what  sliall 
be  said  of  their  secrets?*  No;  my  best  consolation  for  all  my 
recent  sufferings  is,  to  find  this  opportunity  of  warning  you,  I^ady 
Anne.  Be  a  beggar  in  the  streets,  rather  than  make  yourself  what 
I  am." 

A  momentary  pause  ensued,  not  a  sound  was  heard,  and  at  length 
Lady  Anne  silently  took  the  hand  of  Miss  Turton,  and  led  her 
towards  the  door.  When  they  reached  it,  she  said,  "  We  must 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  by  Pierce  Connelly,  M.A, 
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claim  your  liberty  instantly.  I  trust,  dear  Miss  Turton,  that  you  and 
I  each  leave  this  place  a  wiser  and  a  better  Christian  than  we  entered 
it.  Your  experience,  like  that  of  the  Spartan  slaves,  must  be  my 
best  lesson  and  warning." 

Sister  Agnes,  pale  as  death,  closed  her  eyes,  while  her  quivering 
lips  refused  to  articulate  a  word;  but  grasping  the  arm  of  Lady 
Anne,  with  a  look  of  grateful  affection,  she  advanced  to  meet  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  and  at  once  addressing  the  Sheriff,  claimed  protection  from 
the  law  of  liberty  that  is  yet  paramount  in  Great  Britain — Great  as 
long  as  it  is  free. 

A  week  had  elapsed,  and  beside  the  brightly-glowing  fire  at  Hea- 
therbMe  sat  a  cheerful  circle  of  friends,  among  whom  Lord  lona 
now  looked  so  gay  and  animated  that  sunshine  itself  seemed  dull  ia 
comparison.  The  ladies  wore  no  peculiar  dress  or  uniform,  but 
each  was  actively  and  agreeably  occupied  in  works  of  usefulness, 
fully  intent  on  discharging,  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  every  duty  of  cha- 
rity abroad  and  of  domestic  life  at  home.  Even  Mrs.  Clinton, 
though  pale  and  drooping  with  smothering  anguish,  still  endea- 
voured not  to  cast  a  gloom  on  the  rest.  Though,  in  the  depth  of 
her  depression,  no  bright  smile,  as  in  former  days,  sparkled  in  her 
eyes,  and  her  wan  cheek  spoke  of  hope  departed  and  of  affections 
blighted,  yet  even  she  did  not  say,  with  rebellious  discontent,  "  I 
will  sorrow  without  ceasing,  and  I  will  seek  no  comfort." 

"  Ah  !  why  need  virtue  fear  the  frowns  of  fate  ? 
Hers  what  no  wealth  can  win,  nor  power  create  ? 
A  little  world  of  clear  and  cloudless  day, 
Not  wreck'd  by  storms,  nor  moulder'd  by  decay." 

The  post  arrived, — and  who  does  not  hail  its  approach  with  plea- 
sure ?  There  is  a  hopefulness  in  the  human  mind  that  renders  the 
appearance  of  a  letter  almost  invariably  welcora^ ;  and  from  child- 
hood, when  the  size  of  the  red  seal  is  the  measure  of  its  merit,  to 
old  age,  when  many  a  black  one  reminds  the  pilgrim  that  his 
friends  are  preceding  him,  few  ever  receive  their  daily  letters  with- « 
out  a  pleasant  anticipation  in  tearing  off  the  envelope.  Lady  Edith 
was  the  favoured  individual  to  whom  the  large  packet  was  directed, 
which  McRonald  brought  in  on  a  salver ;  and  as  the  old  veteran 
delivered  it,  he  (who  had  carefully  studied  the  hand-writing  of  all 
Lady  Edith's  correspondents)  cast  an  anxious  glance  towards  Mrs. 
Clinton  diligently  reading  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room. 

Lady  Edith  started  when  she  turned  to  the  direction  ; — she  turned 
to  the  seal,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  drop  of  blood  in  her  body 
glowed  in  her  face  with  surprise; — she  opened  the  letter,  and 
rushed  through  page  after  page  of  closely-written  manuscript,  til, 
at  length  having  reached  the  end  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  not  of 
sorrow  but  of  infinite  thankfulness.  Large  tears  quivered  in  the 
eyes  of  Lady  Edith  Tremorne,  when  she  rose  from  her  seat,  walked 
across  the  room,  and  kindly  laying  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Clinton's 
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shoulder,  looked  in  her  pallid  face,  saying,  in  accents  of  very  solemn 
congratulation,  "My  dear  friend,  do  you  remember  what  our 
favourite  poet  says — '  The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happy  to- 
morrow'? You  have  borne  the  greatest  weight  of  sorrow  that 
your  spirit  could  endure  and  live.  Can  you  bear  an  equal  weight 
of  joy?" 

Mrs.  Clinton  observing  that  the  handwriting  was  her  husband's, 
almost  shrieked  with  hysterical  excitement,  started  from  her  seat  in 
an  agony  of  suspense,  snatched  the  letter  from  Lady  Edith's  hands, 
tremblingly  glanced  over  the  first  few  lines,  and,  in  a  state  of  almost 
insane  felicity,  fainted  in  the  arms  of  Beatrice.  Soon  after  her 
restoration  to  consciousness,  Mrs.  Clinton  felt  as  if  it  were  a  dream 
from  which  she  never  could  wish  to  awake,  as  her  husband's  arms 
were  around  her,  and  the  two  boys  were  clinging  to  her  side.  Yes; 
the  happy  wife  was  a  wife  still,  and  the  happy  mother  was  still  a 
mother.  Her  very  heart  seemed  breaking  with  joy.  She  leaned 
her  forehead  on  the  shoulder  of  Mr.  Clinton,  and  they  wept  together. 
No  questions  were  asked — not  a  word  could  yet  be  uttered  on 
either  side ;  but  it  was  enough ! — he  had  returned  and  what  more 
could  she  desire ! 

Mr.  Clinton  was  a  worn  and  altered  man.  Deep  thought  and 
anxious  care  were  marked  indelibly  on  his'emaciated  countenance  ; 
but  there  was  a  clear  intelligence  in  his  eyes,  now  looking  full  at 
those  around  him,  very  different  from  the  practised  downcast,  lack- 
lustre aspect  which  they  had  of  late  assumed.  He  spoke  also  in  a 
natural  tone, — not  measured,  slow,  and  sententious,  as  his  recent 
manner  had  been ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  the  free  use  of 
ijs  limbs,  which  were  kept  in  rigid  Pre-Raphaelite  attitudes.  The 
very  hair  on  his  head  had  lost  its  Popish  tendency,  and  had  escaped 
being  tonsured. 

"  Mr.  Clinton,'.'  said  Lady  Edith,  after  some  time  given  to  all  the 
incoherences  of  a  joyful  surprise,  and  frankly  extending  her  hand  to 
him,  "  You  look  like  a  Protestant  again — and  you  are  one?" 

"  Yes ;  God  be  praised,  I  am ! — more  than  ever — heart  and  soul. 
Oh,  how  I  long  to  tell  you  my  history !  Fiction  itself  may  hide  her 
diminished  head  beside  the  truths  that  I  must  relate  to  all  who  have 
loved  me,  and  mourned  for  me  as  dead.  How  narrowly  I  have 
escaped  committing  a  moral  suicide ;  and  how  little  do  I  deserve 
this  too  kind  welcome  home.  Home  !  how  many  blessings  it  com- 
prises, which  I,  deluded  mortal,  was  about  to  abandon  for  ever ! " 

There  were  prayers  that  night  at  Heathcrbrae,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  with  an  intensity  of  devotion  not  to  be  described  ;  while, 
with  sobs  and  tears  of  unutterable  joy,  Mrs.  Clinton  knelt  between 
her  two  boys,  and  in  low,  earnest  accents  fervently  re-echoed  every 
word  as  it  was  spoken,  of  thankfulness  and  praise — of  faith,  hope, 
and  universal  charity. 

"At  the  instigation  of  Father  Eustace,  I  had  snapped  asunder 
every  chain  that  binds  the  heart  of  one  human  being  to  another 
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and  become  a  perfect  fakir  in  austerities.  I  left  myself  no  tie  but 
that  of  headlong  obedience  to  my  confessor  himself,"  observed  Mr. 
Clinton,  thoughtfully,  while  his  affectionate  wife,  with  tcaiful  ecsta- 
sy, clasped  his  arm,  and  his  boys  clung  fondly  to  his  knee.  '-But 
when  I  discovered  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  this  spirit  ltd  cii-s- 
potism, — to  defend  what  was  absolutely  sinful, — to  make  the  dark- 
est crime  seem  bright,  if  committed  under  the  colour  of  obedivnco. 
— when  falsehood  was  to  be  enjoined  for  the  promotion  of  any 
Popish  object, — and  when  truth  was  to  be  contemptuously  set 
aside,  if  it  interfered  with  those  Popish  interests  which  I  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  promote, — then,  feeling  myself  called  upon  to  be- 
come 'a  conscious  partaker  in  undoubted  sin,'*  the  nightmare  of  su- 
perstition became  so  fearful  that  I  started  wide  awake  at  once,  and 
escaped  for  my  very  life." 

"  It  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries  to  me  that  there  can  be  found 
any  one,  with  human  intellect  and  human  feelings,  who  so  mistakes 
the  character  of  his  Creator,  and  the  purposes  for  which  he  was 
made,  as  to  become  a  Jesuit,"  observed  Lady  Edith,  meditatively. 
"  I  could  wonder  all  day,  and  lie  awake  to  wonder  all  night  again, 
that  any  mortal  can  read  the  works  of  Alphonso  Liguori  without 
both  horror  and  contempt" 

"  He  proclaims  a  certainty  of  salvation  to  any  proselyte  who  shall 
blindly  obey  any  one  Papal  priest — Father  Eustace,  for  instance,— 
and  the  smallest  doubt  of  his  commands  being  right  becomes  a 
guilty  mistrust,"  observed  Mr.  Clinton  thoughtfully.  "When  my 
two  churchwardens  demanded  whether  I  had  finally  abandoned  the 
Protestant  faith,  Father  Eustace  whispered  to  me  that  I  must  a 
in  these  words,  '  I  say,  no.'  He  maintained  that  this  merely  qjjfant 
that  I  said  the  word  '  No.'  He  observed  that  this  was  a  lawful 
equivocation  ;  though,  should  these  words  not  satisfy  my  question- 
ers, I  must  confirm  the  equivocation  with  an  oath.  He  added, '  You 
are  not  thus  deceiving  your  churchwardens ;  but,  for  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  letting  them  deceive  themselves.' " 

"Father  Eustace  considers  truth  to  be  quite  as  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety as  falsehood,"  observed  Mrs.  Clinton,  "  and  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  them.  When  I  one  day  implored  him  to  tell  me  whe- 
ther you  had  not  entered  the  Monastery  at  Inverness,  he  answered, 
1 1  know  nothing  about  it,'  That  meant,  it  appears, '  I  know  nothing 
about  it  proper  to  be  mentioned.'  " 

"  I  should  have  told  Father  Eustace,  pell  mell,  my  whole  opinion 
of  such  conduct — such  uttur  violation  of  truth,  which  is  as  much 
broken  by  an  evasion  as  by  a  downright  falsehood," — exclaimed 
Lord  lona.  "  My  indignation,  like  Bob  Acres'  courage,  w.mid  hnvc 
oozed  out  at  my  finger-ends.  Did  you  not  do  the  indignant  on  siu-U 
An  occasion  ? " 

"No;  these  evasions  are  merely  what  Father  Eustace  and  Co. 

*  Connellys  Letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  p.  T. 
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consider  making  the  best  of  a  bad  business,"  answered  Mr.  Clinton, 
"and  very  bad  indeed  the  best  is.  He  has  a  degree  of  diplomatic 
skill  which  Talleyrand  might  envy,  and  manages  that  all  the  strange 
legends  or  stories  he  tells  shall  become  burned,  like  enamel,  into  the 
inmost  depths  of  the  imagination — inventions  which  Milton  charac- 
terises as — 

"  'Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 

Than  Fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceived.' " 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

"  The  God  who  framed 

Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family, 

Himself  our  Father  and  the  world  our  home."  COWPBB. 

IT  was  a  day  of  glorious  sunshine  at  Heatherbrae, — the  garden  a 
rainbow  of  flowers,  light  shadows  chasing  each  other  across  the 
mountain  side,  the  cattle  all  looking  as  if  grouped  by  Cuyp  himself, 
and  the  noisy  river  roaring  like  a  cataract  along  its  rocky  bed.  All 
was  joyous  in  nature ;  the  salmon  shooting  along  the  stream,  the 
birds  hovering  merrily  overhead,  and  the  cattle  enjoying  their  daisied 

Cture.  Beatrice  stood  at  the  gorge  of  a  beautiful  highland  glen, 
king  down  upon  the  scattered  village  of  Clanmarina  for  the  first 
time  since  it  had  become  in  part  her  own,  and  a  glow  of  heartfelt 
interest  spread  like  sunshine  over  her  happy  spirit,  when  she  thought 
that  the  prosperous  felicity  which  appeared  so  bright  and  smiling  in 
the  Protestant  half  of  the  little  hamlet,  might  soon  be  extended  to 
the  Eaglescairn  tenantry.  Perhaps  the  glow  on  her  cheek  became 
deeper  when  telling  herself  that  in  all  her  pleasant  anticipations  of 
future  usefulness,  she  might  hope  for  the  cheerful  sympathy  and 
'energetic  assistance  of  one  whose  apparently  heedless  vivacity  con- 
cealed without  diminishing  the  warmth  of  a  heart  and  the  bright- 
ness of  an  intellect  which  Beatrice  thought  had  no  equal. 

She  seated  herself,  looking  like  one  of  Gainsborough's  most  beau- 
tiful portraits,  on  a  mossy  bank,  carpeted  with  wild  primroses  and 
blue-bells,  to  admire  at  leisure  the  grand  old  oak-trees  overhanging 
and  almost  meeting  across  the  river,  while  she  silently  wondered  to 
notice  on  how  little  nourishment  they  had  managed  for  centuries  to 
survive,  clasping  the  bare  rocks  with  roots  and  fibres,  but  scarcely 
in  a  single  instance  reaching  the  earth.  "  So,"  thought  Beatrice, 
**  did  my  hopes,  that  had  nothing  to  rest  on,  always  increase  and 
grow  freshly  from  day  to  day.  that  sooner  or  later  my  story  should 
be  unravelled  !  It  has  at  last  corne  out, — oh !  how  melancholy ! 
and  in  bestowing  my  long-hoarded  affections  now  entirely  on  ray 
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eousin,  Lord  Ea?lescairn,  I  reward  his  disinterested  preference  and 
secure  my  own  felicity.  It  is  a  great  privilege,  no  longer  to  conceal 
from  him  the  extent  aid  depth  of  my  attachment,  for°long  have  I 
felt  and  known  that  it  could  end  only  with  my  life,  and  that  during 
life  it  would  be  my  greatest  earthly  delight,— not  to  the  exclusion 
of  better  hopes,  but  to  their  truest  security." 

The  pure  and  innocent  thoughts  of  Beatrice  were  so  occupied  in 
building  up  her  own  little  fabric  of  future  blessings  to  be  bestowed 
on  those  around,  and  to  be  enjoyed  with  grateful  devotion  herself, 
that  she  did  not  observe  the  rustling  sound  of  a  light  footstep  on 
the  turf,  till  suddenly,  with  a  look  of  almost  breathless  pleasure  and 
surprise,  Lord  Eaglescairn  stood  before  her,  and  in  accents  of  ten- 
derness, such  as  no  voice  but  his  own  could  have  expressed,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Beatrice!  yes  !  ^  Fortunate  man  that  I  am  to  have  found 
at  once  what  I  was  hastening  in  search  of, — Lady  Clanmarina  ! " 

The  young  face  of  Beatrice  had  already  been  drenched  in  blushes, 
and  lighted  up  with  a  smile  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  her 
lover,  but  deeper  and  deeper  still  became  the  scarlet  on  her  cheek, 
when  she  said,  in  a  low  quivering  voice,  "  That  name  is  one  I  never 
mean  to  assume, — never,  unless  you  oblige  me  to  do  so." 

"  No ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Eaglescairn,  seating  himself  on  the  turf 
by  her  side,  and  looking  at  the  glowing  countenance  of  Beatrice 
with  an  expression  of  tender  earnestness.  "  The  title  is  yours  with- 
out dispute " 

"  When  I  had  no  name,  you  offered  me  one,"  said  Beatrice,  with 
generous  frankness.  "Are  you  too  proud  now,  to  let  me  shield 
your  father's  name  from  dishonour  by  never  letting  the  circumstance 
of  my  succession  be  known  ?  To  you  let  me  still  remain  Beatrice, 
and  for  the  world,  let  them  never  "know  the  freak  of  fortune  that 
has  occurred  to  us.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  should  know  I  am 
proved  to  be  a  De  Bathe,  the  grand-daughter  of  your  father's  pre- 
decessor. It  matters  not  to  any  one  now  what  succession  I  gain,  or 
how  it  was  delayed.  If  our  happiness  is  to  depend  on  each  other, 
as  you  have  long  most  disinterestedly  wished,  then  your  father's 
good  name  becomes  no  less  dear  to  myself  than  to  you,  and  I  can 
show  my  sense  of  his  repentance  and  of  his  desire  to  make  me  all 
the  compensation  he  could,  when  he  planned  bestowing  on  me, — 
somebody  that  he  thought  it  just  possible  I  might  be  happy  with." 

If  ever  man's  love  were  totally  untarnished  by  •worldly  interest  it 
was  Lord  Eaglescairn's,  who  now,  with  all  the  fervour  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  poured  out  his  whole  feelings  to  Beatrice,  in  a  burst  of 
grateful  emotion;  and  perhaps  there  never  were  two  happier  hours 
spent  in  this  world,  than  those  during  which  the  two  young  lovers 
entered  into  mutual  explanations,  rallied  each  other  with  sportive 
humour,  recriminated  in  jest,  spoke  sense  and  sentiment,  wisdom  and 
nonsense,  planned  schemes  of  happiness  for  the  future,  laughed  till 
they  were  in  tears  over  old  recollections,  and  discussed  as  they  at 
length  strolled  slowly  and  unwillingly  homewards  to  dinner,  many 
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a  hope  of  living  long  in  a  too-happy-for-this-world  state  of  mutual 
confidence  to  each  other,  and  of  unwearying  benevolence  to  all 
around. 

"  To  me,"  said  Lord  Eaglescairn,  "  ever  since  I  knew  you,  there 
have  been  but  two  places  in  the  world, — where  you  are  and  where 
you  are  not!  If  a  heart  entirely  your  own  is  worth  having,  mine 
has  already  bestowed  on  you  attachment  enough  for  a  dozen  of 
ordinary  lovers." 

"  And  I  know  how  to  value  it,"  said  Beatrice,  in  a  low  tone  of 
deep  emotion.  "  My  future  life  shall  prove  that !  Think  what  a 
change  to  me,  since  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  extinguish  every  hope  for 
myself  or  others, — when  I  believed  myself  a  waif  and  stray  belonging 
to  nobody !  Even  then  your  generous  nature  would  have  over- 
looked all,  except  your  own  too  partial  estimate  of  me." 

"  My  spirits  are  soaring  to-day  like  a  balloon  on  a  sunbeam  !  I 
am  quite  in  a  blaze  of  felicity  to  see  every  wish  of  my  heart  realized, 
and  I  deserve  it,  for  hope  has  always  been  with  me  a  perfect  air 
plant  that  flourished  upon  nothing,"  said  Lord  Eaglescairn,  in  a  tone 
of  animated  sensibility  that  became  him  well.  "  But  it  almost  ceased 
to  exist  weeks  ago,  when  my  ardent  love  taught  me  to  feel  how 
undeserving  I  was,  that  such  a  heart  as  yours  could  ever  be  mine. 
Now,  poor  as  the  youngest  of  younger  sons,  how  much  less  right 
had  I  to  hope  than  ever !" 

"  You  do  not,  of  course,  allow  a  single  momentary  thought  to 
dwell  on  the  disparity  that  either  was  or  is  between  us  in  fortune," 
said  Beatrice,  colouring  deeply.  "  You  told  me,  when  I  was  a 
nameless  foundling,  that  you  were  ready  to  live,  starve,  or  die,  for 
me,  had  your  father  then  disinherited  you !  therefore,  now  that  other 
circumstances  have,  as  it  were,  again  disinherited  you,  my  happiness 
is,  to  feel  how  very  generous  an  attachment  it  is  in  my  power  to 
return." 

"  To  return  and  to  reward.  Great  is  my  reward,  indeed,  Beatrice," 
said  Lord  Eaglescairn,  while  tears  actually  started  into  his  eyes,  and 
he  turned  away  for  some  moments,  unable  to  speak  from  emotion. 
"  If  I  know  nothing  else,  I  know  my  own  demerits ;  but  I  know 
also  that  my  attachment  to  yourself  is  deep  and  strong  as  any  earthly 
feeling  can  bo,  therefore  my  heart's  desire  is,  to  become  all  that  you 
wish  me."  s 

"  And  mine  to  become  all  that  you  think  me,  and  more,"  said 
Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  charming  sensibility,  as  she  glanced  at  the 
handsome  countenance  of  her  lover,  lighted  up  with  joy.  "  I  wish 
you  thought  less  of  me,  that  you  may  never  be  disappointed." 

"  Impossible  !  Trust  me  for  knowing  that  I  have  found  the  Koh- 
i-noor  diamond  among  ladies  ;  the  rosa  x/teciosissima  and  grandiosa ! 
but  think  what  I  have  suffered  lest  another  be  preferred  to  myself!" 
interrupted  Lord  Eaglescairn.  "  I  know  my  own  good  fortune,  but 
can  I  ever  be  worthy  of  gaining  such  a  prize !  I  sink  into  despon- 
dency when  considering  what  the  man  should  be  who  gains  your 
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affection.  How  shall  I  characterise  one  who  can  recommend  him- 
self  only  by  his  devoted  attachment!" 

"  There  have  been  all  sorts  of  Lord  Eaglescairns  in  their  day,  wi'h 
suitable  appellations,"  said  Beatrice,  gracefully  leaning  on  tlk-  arm 
of  her  happy  lover.  "  He  who  is  now  discovered  to  have  been  my 
grandfather,  was  '  The  Proud  Lord,' — then  there  was'  The  Priest, 
ridden  Lord,'  and  'The  Extravagant  Lord.'  What  sobriquet  do 
you  mean  to  deserve  ?" 

"  I  ought  to  be  '  The  Landless  Lord,'  my  whole  property  now 
being  picturesquely  situated  in  the  moon ;  but  I  can  think  of  no 
name  for  myself  at  this  moment  but  'The  Happy  Lord  Eaglescairn !' " 
replied  he,  clasping  the  hand  of  Beatrice  in  his  own,  and  resuming 
his  wonted  tone  of  vivacity.  "  The  greatest  novelty  in  our  family 
would  certainly  be,  to  hear  myself  called  'The  Protestant  Lord 
Eaglescairn !'  During  how  many  generations  we  have  been  the 
slaves  of  Rome, — ever  since  the  time  of  James  II.,  when  the  name 
of  a  priest  and  a  plotter  were  synonymous,  and  when  the  whole 
moral  law  was  contained  in  the  Pope's  pocket,  and  in  the  coffers  of 
his  treasury.  I  have  often  lately  thought  of  Petrarch's  words, 
who,  being  in  the  Pope's  household,  fled  from  it  as  from  a  city  of 
destruction,  saying,  '  I  know  by  experience  that  there  is  here  no 
piety,  no  charity,  no  faith,  no  reverence  of  God,  no  fear ;  that  there 
are  here  no  holy,  just,  or  upright  men ;  that  there  is  no  care  or 
seriousness  ;  nothing,  in  short,  even  human.  Love,  shame,  propriety, 
candour  are  banished  thence.  I  say  nothing  of  truth,  for  what 
place  is  there  for  truth,  where  all  is  full  of  falsehood, — the  ?acred 
recesses  of  the  temples,  the  tribunes  of  the  judges,  the  seat  of  the 
pontiffs, — in  fine,  the  mouths,  the  nods,  the  gestures,  the  voices,  the 
countenances,  the  minds  of  men,  are  all  false  and  counterfeit.'  It 
is  from  being  the  besotted  advocate  of  Rome,  with  all  her  absurdi- 
ties, her  idolatries,  her  errors,  and  her  abominations,  that,  like 
Petrarch,  I  have  been  delivered.  On  such  quicksands  I  might  have 
been  building  through  life,  but  for  the  open  criminality  that  dis- 
gusted me  in  Father  Eustace,  and  the  beautiful  exemplification  of 
Christian  excellence  that  I  witnessed  at  Heatherbrae." 

Tears  of  pleasure  started  into  the  beautiful  eyes  of  Beatrice,  as 
with  smiling  timidity  she  gave  a  short  glance  of  intense  pleasure  to 
her  companion ;  but  she  felt  unwilling  or  unable  to  speak,  and  he 
continued — 

"  I  found  lately  in  my  father's  library  an  old  tract  called  «  New 
Shreds  of  the  Old  Snare,'  and  the  snare  is  not  worn  out  yet !  Father 
Eustace  would  have  forced  me  to  believe  everything,  and  cjrou-  m,; 
for  a  time  into  believing  nothing.  When  he  saw  my  inquiring  mind 
stuck  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  he  tried  to  make  me  swallow  it, 
horns  and  all,  but  that  was  impossible.  I  could  not  accommodate 
my  mind  to  his  elastic  code  of  morals,  which  consists  entirely  iu 
becoming  an  automaton,  growing  blinder  every  hour,  with  no  idea 
but  to  serve  Rome  in  a  course  of  small  morality,  of  cheap  absolu- 
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tions,  and  of  idle  empty  mechanical  ceremonies.  Accustomed  to 
take  from  us  the  holy  liberty  of  the  mind,  Father  Eustace  aims  only 
at,  the  destruction  of  the  body  and  the  despotic  guidance  of  the  soul. 
From  such  a  dissolution  of  myself  and  inward  annihilation,  I  am 
preserved,  and  from  continuing  in  a  church  which  is  as  Genebrand 
once  said,  '  not  apostolical,  but  apostate-ical.' " 

"The  Popish  superstition  certainly  is  a  grand  falsehood,  full  of 
chimerical  promises,  and  many  of  its  fables  are  like  the  reverie,  of 
an  opium-eater;  as  it  affords  a  home  to  every  exaggeration  of  fana- 
ticism, idolatry,  guilt,  and  superstition,"  replied  Beatrice,  earnestly. 
"  With  its  ever-growing  creed  and  old  Pagan  ceremonials,  those  who 
become  once  shrouded  in  the  delusions  of  Rome  are  merely  to  obey, 
but  not  to  understand,  any  more  than  the  child  who  holds  a  shell 
to  his  ear  and  fancies  he  knows  what  it  says.  The  object  of  a 
Popish,  as  of  a  heathen  priest,  is  to  conceal  mysteries,  not  to  explain 
them,  and  to  disunite  religion  from  morals.  Romish  principles  are 
as  out  of  place  in  an  English  drawing-room,  as  an  Italian  organ-boy 
would  be  in  a  palace." 

"  Sir  Allan  pointed  out  to  me  yesterday  what  an  eminent  author 
says,  and  what  I  am  sure  our  own  recent  observation  may  confirm, 
that  Popery  is  '  a  monstrous  compound  of  secret  fraud  and  force — 
of  hypocrisies  and  villanies  of  all  sorts  and  degrees — of  monks, 
friars,  cardinals,  kings,  and  popes — of  hypocrites  of  every  class,  and 
villains  of  every  grade,  all  banded  together  to  defy  God  and  ruin 
man,"  said  Lord  lona  solemnly.  "  How  deeply  thankful  McAlpine 
feels,  and  ought  to  feel,  for  being  delivered  from  that  strange  delu- 
sion which  had  really  rendered  him  as  intellectually  tipsy  with 
mental  excitement  as  opium  makes  its  victims." 

"  It  was  a  wonderful  escape  from  the  fangs  of  an  uncle,  who, 
being  Sir  Allan's  confessor,  knew  him  better  than  he  knows  him- 
self!" said  Beatrice.  "  A  priest  such  as  Father  Ambrose,  who  under- 
stands every  secret  weakness  or  folly,  may  even  cringe  before  his 
victim,  but  must  secretly  despise  him,  for  relinquishing  all  that 
makes  man  a  man  in  dignity  and  worth,  but  these  delusions  strike 
root  in  imaginative  minds,  and  are  not  to  be  reached  by  reason  or 
argument." 

"  Now,"  continued  Beatrice,  cheerfully,  yet  with  a  shy  agitated 
blush,  "  the  horizon  of  life,  lately  all  gloom  to  so  many  in  this 
house,  is  enlivened  by  a  very  bright  rainbow  of  hope.  Sir  Allan 
and  Lady  Anne  have  a  perfect  wealth  of  felicity  themselves,  with  a 
long  vista  before  them  of  future  happiness,  all  snatched  back  from 
the  gulf  of  Romanism,  into  which  their  best  feelings  were  about  to 
»e  frozen ;  and  we  ourselves,  who  were  in  some  little  danger,  shall 
not  now  be  very  miserable." 

"Not  very,  unless  a  state  of  unimaginable  happiness  and  of 
super-felicity  can  make  me  so.  To  me  the  future  seems  almost  as 
vividly  present  as  the  past,  and  nothing  in  life  could  appear  even  a 
trial  to  me,  if  we  double  all  our  joys  and  share  all  our  sorrows 
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together.  I  shall  live  all  my  life  as  if  there  were  not  another  being 
on  the  earth  to  be  loved  but  yourself.  Death  itself  cannot  separate 
us  now.  Few  make  the  most  of  their  materials  for  enjoyment,  but 
ours,  Beatrice — my  own  Beatrice  now-— shall  be  the  very  quintessence 
of  domestic  felicity,  distilled  over  a  fire  of  sound  principle  and 
energetic  usefulness.  The  only  drawback  in  the  biography  of  our 
hearts  now  united  into  one  will  be,  that  our  time  shall  pass  too 
swiftly.  I  have  a  vision  like  Alnaschar  of  unearthly  felicity,  to  be 
realized  with  you  as  my  much-loved  companion,  when  days  shal. 
seem  like  moments,  and  moments  acquire  the  value  of  ages." 

More  than  an  hour  elapsed, — if  the  truth  must  be  told,  more  than 
two, — during  which  Beatrice  and  Lord  Eaglescairn  continued  a  con- 
versation which  varied  like  a  tesselated  pavement  from  grave  to  gay, 
while  in  the  exercise  of  intellect,  thought,  and  conscience  they  felt 
how  great  is  the  bounty  of  God  to  man,  in  gifting  him  with  so.many 
sources  of  blameless  enjoyment.  "  I  have  waited,  suffered,  hoped 
and  feared  for  a  perfect  age,"  said  Lord  Eaglescairn,  "  while  desiring 
to  secure  your  companionship  along  the  road  of  life,  my  Beatrice, 
now  to  be  hedged  in  with  every  domestic  blessing,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  own  Creator  and  of  His  holy  word,  to  be  our  daily 
study  hereafter  together." 

"  Social  in  essence  is  the  Christian  God ; 
Social  in  life  the  scene  our  Saviour  trod  ; 
And  selfish  chains  contract  the  mind 
That  should  encircle  human  kind." — R.  Montgomery. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

"Our  life  is  all  chequer'd  with  pleasures  and  woes, 
That  chase  one  another  like  waves  of  the  deep." — MOORE. 

POOR  Bessie  McRonald,  broken  in  heart  as  in  health,  might  often 
now  be  seen  under  the  old  oak-tree,  where  formerly  she  had  rend 
so  many  of  Mrs.  Lorraine's  bewildering  books,  but  now  one  only 
volume  was  the  subject  of  her  heartfelt  and  most  reverential  study 
— need  it  be  said  this  volume  was  the  Holy  Word  of  God.  All 
day  she  worked  diligently  in  her  widowed  step-mother's  nursery  and 
dairy,  as  well  as  among  the  bees,  the  flowers,  and  the  poultry,  luil 
the  dawn  of  every  morning  and  the  twilight  of  evening  saw  her 
quietly  seated  in  profound  attention  over  the  revered  lesson,  often 
with  tears  blistering  the  pages  before  her,  but  always,  with  a  serious 
earnest  countenance,  attending  to  the  great  revelation  of  God  to 
each  created  mortal.  Every  day  at  a  distance,  had  Bessie  only 
looked  up,  a  flitting  form  might  have  been  observed  hovering  :im<»n«» 
the  trees,  and  anxious! v,  with  melancholy  but  unalterable  i' 
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gazing  towards  the  spot  where  she  sat  Robert  Carre  and  Bessie 
by  tacit  mutual  consent  never  met,  but  obviously  avoided  each  other, 
yet  their  thoughts  were  always  together.  Though  dressed  in  the 
deepest  mourning  for  his  father,  and  with  mourning  yet  deeper  in 
his  handsome  countenance,  he  seemed  unable  to  tear  himself  away 
from  that  corner  of  the  hay-field  whence  he  could  see  his  once-loved 
Bessie,  though  painfully  uncertain  how  far  her  restoration  to  right 
principles  might  be  permanently  depended  on;  and  many  an  hour, 
when  she  felt  alone  in  the  world,  desolate  and  forlorn,  one  eye 
watched  over  her  with  ceaseless  interest,  and  one  heart  beat  with 
yet  ardent  attachment  for  her,  and  for  her  only. 

The  young  girl  had  remained  out  unusually  late  one  night,  and 
being  obliged  on  her  way  home  to  pass  by  the  Popish  chapel,  beside 
which  many  exciting  placards  were  put  up,  she  observed  that  to  the 
list  always  fastened  on  that  door  of  those  denounced  by  Father 
Eustace,  among  whom  Lady  Edith  had  long  figured  as  one,  the 
name  of  Robert  Carre  had  been  lately  added  in  peculiarly  conspicu- 
ous characters  of  red  ink.  Bessie  was  about  to  hurry  on,  anxiously 
escaping  every  recollection  connected  with  the  confessor  and  his 
machinations,  when  the  sound  of  a  voice  reached  her — a  voice  only 
too  familiar  to  her  ears — and  in  stopping  to  ascertain  whence  it 
proceeded,  she  heard  the  slow  pompous  tone  of  Father  Eustace 
addressing  a  numerous  party  of  nearly  an  hundred  ragged  Donny- 
brook-Fair-looking  Irishmen,  who  had  come  to  Clanmarina  profes- 
sedly as  reapers,  and  they  were  joined  by  a  moderate  sprinkling  of 
one  or  two  Clanmarina  Papists  of  the  lowest  rank. 

"  Do  not  strike,  but  if  heretics  are  struck  it  is  not  my  fault,  nor 
any  man's  fault,"  said  Father  Eustace  impressively.  "  Remember 
in  particular  that  bloody-minded  heretic  Robert  Carre,  who  attacked 
me  yesterday.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  burn  his  stack-yard  to  the 
ground,  but  were  it  done  what  would  be  the  harm?  If  he  were  in 
the  fire  himself,  so  much  the  better,  though  I  do  not  bid  you  burn 
him.  If  his  house  be  consumed  with  all  the  inhabitants,  who  can 
blame  me  ?  At  the  same  time  should  such  an  event  happen  to-night, 
let  those  who  know  anything  of  the  accident  call  upon  me  to-mor- 
row. I  have  absolved  many  worse  sins,  if  that  be  a  sin ;  I  should 
rather  say  it  is  a  merit  to  rid  the  world  of  those  who  deserve  to  bo 
driven  from  it.  I  shall  look  out  of  my  window  at  twelve  o'clock  to- 
night, and  if  there  should  be  a  red  light  towards  Daisybank,  all  1 
can  say  is  that  the  misfortune  cannot  be  my  doing,  though  it  may 
be  the  work  of  good  men  and  true.  What  do  you  all  stand  there 
for,  staring  about  like  astonished  cassowarys,  with  your  hands  in 
your  pockets,  waiting  to  have  yonr  throats  cut  by  that  persecuting 
crew  of  Protestants  at  Heatherbrae !  Be  alive !  Stand  up  for 
your  rights !  Let  there  be  freedom  or  death  ;  arid  if  one  of  you  dare 
to  vote  for  Sir  Allan,  now  that  he  is  a  bloody-minded  apostate,  yon 
may  christen  and  bury  yourselves,  but  no  priest  in  Scotland  shall  do 
renegades  any  such  offices  of  religion.  Those  who  disobey  ins 
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shall  be  cut  off  from  the  living,  and  not  make  their  graves  with  the 
dead.  Now,  three  groans  for  the  Lady  of  Heatherbrae,  and  three 
curses  for  Robert  Carre  of  Daisybank." 

The  sensation  was  immense,  and  Bessie  trembled  as  she  heard 
the  muttered  thunder  of  fifty  or  an  hundred  angrily  excited  voices 
calling  down  vengeance  on  the  benefactress  of  Clanmarina,  and  on 
her  own  dearest  of  earthly  friends  and  favourites,  her  once  affianced 
husband,  Robert  Carre.  It  was  a  terrifying  sound,  and  the  agitated 
girl,  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  shrunk  into  her  own  home,  where,  seated 
at  the  window,  she  endeavoured  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  to 
decide  on  the  best  mode  of  acting.  The  evening  had  become  nearly 
dark,  and  no  one  was  at  hand  whom  she  could  send  to  warn  fcither 
Lady  Edith  or  Robert  Carre  of  the  unexpected  excitement  suddenly 
raised  in  the  Popish  quarter  of  Clanmarina  by  the  announcement  of 
Father  Eustace,  that  Sir  Allan  had  become  an  apostate  from  the 
Popish  faith,  and  that  a  new  candidate,  Mr.  O'Grady,  a  straight-from 
Tipperary  Irish  Papist,  was  invited  to  stand  for  the  vacant  seat  in 
parliament.  He.  was  brought  across  the  sea  by  Father  Eustace 
himself,  who  ended  his  public  address  that  night  by  saying — rt  Let 
us  have  freedom  of  election  or  perish  in  its  defence !  If  a  man 
amongst  you  presumes  to  vote  for  Sir  Allan,  he  must  take  the  fatal 
consequences  and  shall  repent  it,  the  latest  hour  he  has  to  breathe. 
Down  with  the  heretic  nests  at  Heatherbrae  and  Daisybank,  or  else 
down  with  your  own  lives  and  property.  I  do  not  bid  you  make  a 
riot  to-night,  but  if  you  go  home  like  cowards  in  peace,  my  blessing 
shall  not  go  along  with  one  of  you." 

Bessie  had  not  been  above  a  few  minutes  in  her  mother's  cottage, 
before  she  heard  the  sound  of  muffled  voices  and  the  trampling  of 
many  feet,  passing  under  her  window  in  the  direction  of  Daisybank, 
and  looking  out,  she  saw  a  tumultuous  mob  of  men  and  women  carry- 
ing torches,  sticks,  flails,  pokers,  scythes,  pitchforks,  and  reapers' 
hooks  in  the  direction  of  Daisybank.  Their  faces,  as  they  moved 
past,  looked  pale  and  resolute,  and  a  silent  determination  appeared 
in  their  onward  progress  appalling  to  witness.  Father  Eustace 
walked  some  part  of  the  way  at  their  head,  evidently  taking 
the  command,  but  immediately  opposite  to  where  Bessie  sat  he 
paused,  saying — "Now,  my  brave  fellows!  Do  no  mischief— not 
that  any  one  could  call  it  mischief  to  burn  the  property  of  a  heretic, 
or  even  to  burn  himself.  O'Hara  and  Feeny,  mark  my  words! 
will  have  no  hand  in  any  violence.  You  had  much  better  all  dis- 
perse and  go  home,  but  if  you  are  determined  to  fight  in  the  cause 
of  your  liberty  and  religion,  the  shortest  road  to  Daisybank  is 
through  this  gate  and  over  that  stile,  keeping  to  the  left." 

Father  Eustace  moved  solemnly  away,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
nnd  disappeared  slowly  in  the  surrounding  darkness,  while  the  mob 
Hdvanced  headed  by  Pat  McDermot,  with  a  suppressed  sound  ot 
steps  and  voices,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  priest,  who  paused 
at  a  distance  to  watch  them,  and  the  tyrant  dressed  m  sable  canoni- 
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cals.  angrily  shook  his  fist  at  one  or  two  lingering  behind  as  if  about 
to  turn  back. 

The  rioters  had  evidently  a  watchword  among  them,  and  their 
leader  who  drove  and  dragooned  them  forwards  was  armed  with  a 
large  sledge-hammer  of  enormous  weight,  which  he  flourished 
menacingly  over  his  head. 

Swifter  than  wind  were  the  steps  with  which  Bessie,  wrapped 
closely  round  in  her  scarf  of  the  McAlpine  tartan,  now  fled  along 
the  more  circuitous  route  that  led  through  some  corn-fields  to  the 
dwelling  of  her  endangered  friends.  The  shutters  were  all  closed 
at  Daisy  bank,  and  Robert  Carre,  with  his  household  assembled,  was 
conducting  the  evening  prayers,  when  a  loud  knock  of  startling 
vehemence  at  the  outer  door  was  followed  by  a  furious  ringing  of 
the  bell,  which  ceased  not  till  Robert  Carre  opened  it,  and  Bessie, 
almost  fainting  with  terror,  stumbled  into  the  house,  and  breath- 
lessly related  all  she  had  heard,  or  seen,  or  even  imagined. 

Scarcely  had  the  swift-footed  girl  begun  to  explain  her  errand, 
before  Robert  from  her  incoherent  expressions  at  once  understood 
the  whole  purport  of  her  warning,  and  with  the  most  perfect  calm- 
ness took  instant  and  vigorous  measures  to  protect  his  life  and  pro- 
perty. Accompanied  by  his  cousin  Andrew,  his  dog  Ponto,  and  the 
farm  servants,  he  formed  a  regular  patrol  round  the  extensive  stack- 
yard of  Dnisybank,  and  when  the  angry  mob  arrived,  expecting  to 
surprise  a  sleeping  foe,  they  found  young  Carre  not  only  wide 
awake,  but  also  armed  at  all  points  to  the  teeth.  Not  a  vulnerable 
spot  was  to  be  found  on  the  premises  of  Daisybank,  and  the 
midnight  conspirators  having  no  authoritative  priest  to  urge  them 
on,  and  being  somewhat  intimidated  by  the  firing  of  three  guns  in 
the  air,  "  merely,"  as  Andrew  said,  "  a  feu  dejoie  to  welcome  them, 
the  whole  Popish  malcontents  dispersed  at  once,  more  quietly  than 
they  met.  When  Robert  Carre  returned  home  glowing  with  grati- 
tude to  Bessie  for  her  timely  warning,  and  delighted  at  this  oppor- 
tunity once  more  to  see  her,  she  had  vanished.  As  rapidly  as  she 
came,  the  melancholy  and  heart-stricken  girl  retraced  her  footsteps 
when  she  had  given  the  alarm  ;  unable  to  bear  the  idea  of  delibe- 
rately meeting  her  lover  under  such  altered  circumstances,  and  most 
unwilling  in  any  way  or  on  any  account  to  thrust  herself  upon  his 
notice.  When  safely  housed  again,  she  rushed  hurriedly  into  the 
very  small  room  which  she  could  call  her  own,  bolted  the  door,  and 
throwing  herself  on  the  bed,  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  They  were  not,  as  formerly, 
tears  that  scorched  and  burned  up  her  soul,  but  a  feeling  of  devout 
thankfulness  pervaded  her  mind,  that  she  had  lived  to  serve  Robert 
Carre,  and  that  consciousness  softened  the  harshness  of  all  her 
previous  sorrow,  giving  verdure  and  freshness  to  her  agitated  spirit. 
Yes,  she  had  seen  Robert  once  again,  she  had  spoken  to  him,  she 
had  received  his  warm-hearted  thanks  before  he  hurried  out  to 
defend  his  farm-yard,  she  had  caught  his  eye  upon  her  with  a  look 
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of  kindness,  she  had  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand  in  grateful, 
acknowledgment  of  her  services,  and  Bessie  now  thought  that  she 
could  die  happy,  that  she  could  die  reconciled  to  herself,  because 
reconciled  to  him. 

Next  day  the  election  was  to  take  place,  and  both  sides  promised 
themselves  a  small  majority,  so  that  the  interest  excited  on  both 
sides  was  keen  beyond  example.  At  the  first  peep  of  morning, 
Father  Eustace  was  inspecting  the  hustings,  which  were  reared 
through  his  secret  influence  on  that  part  of  the  village  belonging  to 
Lord  Eaglescairn,  and  he  peremptorily  placed  in  the  hand  of  each 
voter  a  card,  with  the  name  of  Mr.  O'Grady  on  it,  for  whom 
he  made  them  swear  to  vote.  Several  priests  had  been  brought 
over  from  Ireland  by  the  new  Irish  candidate  to  assist  in  his  canvas, 
and  a  most  animated  scene  of  Hibernian  disorder  it  was.  Father 
Eustace  seemed  everywhere  at  once,  and  nowhere  long,  while  his 
Irish  brethren  were  quite  at  home  in  such  scenes.  At  one  time  he 
stood  in  a  cart  adorned  with  green  boughs  and  lilacs,  bringing 
in  headlong  a  waggon-load  of  voters,  some  tied  in  pairs  to  prevent 
escape, — at  another  place  Father  Eustace  was  pursuing  a  refractory 
constituent  over  hedge  and  ditch,  to.  force  him  into  giving  his  free 
and  independent  vote  for  Mr.  O'Grady.  One  poor  man,  McTavish,* 
who  had  two  of  his  children  in  Lady  Edith's  school,  and  was  himself, 
though  a  good  man,  not  a  good  Papist,  had  discovered  that  his 
Christian  name  in  the  list  of  voters  was  registered  wrong, — David 
instead  of  Duncan  he  had  been  called, — therefore  he  rather  gladly 
declined  to  take  the  necessary  oath ;  but  Father  Eustace,  not  to  be 
conquered  by  a  trifling  difficulty,  took  the  poor  man  to  an  ale-house, 
where  he  was  unwillingly  re-baptized  by  priest  O'Connell,  who 
assured  him  that  this  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  unruly  conscience ; 
nevertheless  still  the  unwilling  recruit  demurred.  "  You  ungrateful 
renegade  !"  said  Father  Eustace ;  collaring  his  captive  at  last,  and 
dragging  him  towards  the  poll.  "  Duncan  McTavish !  vote ;  or  be 
destroyed  body  and  soul.  Brute!  will  you  not  hear  your  own 
priest  ?f  Did  I  not  bury  your  wife  for  you,  ungrateful  idiot  as  you 
are,  and  took  not  above  £10  for  my  dues  ?" 

"I'll  bury  the  next  myself,"  replied  Duncan,  sulkily:  "  but  T  can- 
not vote  to-day.  I  tied  off  the  other  night  with  Donald  McAlpine. 
Though  he  has  broke  his  leg  since,  and  can't  attend,  still  a  promise 
is  a  promise." 

"  Not  if,  I  absolve  you  from  it,"  said  Father  Eustace ;  "  in  that 
ease  it  is  no  more  binding  than  a  rotten  straw." 

"Ah!"  said  one  of  O'Grady's  supporters,  tipping  a  knowing 
wink  to  Father  Eustace,  "  I  saw  Donald  brought  to  the  bust  ing* 
on  a  shutter  this  minute,  he  gave  his  whole  and  entire  vote  lor  Sir 
Allan!" 

*  Times  newspaper,  31st  July,  1852.  t  Time*. 
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"  The  rascal ;  I'll  do  for  him  !"  exclaimed  Duncan,  in  high  excite- 
ment, "  his  whole  and  entire  vote  indeed!  But  my  whole  and 
entire  vote  shall  go  contrary  to  his,  therefore  small  profit  lit'll  get 
by  his  shameful  trick.  Little  did  I  expect  it  of  Donald." 

"Ah!  these  Protestants  will  do  anything-,  so  they  can  only  take 
our  freedom  of  election  from  us,"  answered  Mr.  O'Grady's  cham- 
pion, forcibly  hurrying  the  enraged  Duncan  straight  to  the  poll. 
"Now  vote  like  a  man, and  like  a  good  man  too." 

"  Hallo,  McTavish  !"  exclaimed  Andrew  Carre,  "  so  you  are  going 
to  break  faith  with  us.  Poor  Donald  McAlpine  died  yesterday 
morning  to  be  sure,  but " 

"Died!!"  exclaimed  Duncan,  staggering  back  before  he  h:id 
pledged  himself,  aghast  with  consternation.  "  li  the  O'Gradies  have 
deceived  me  on  purj^pse,  they  shall  pay  for  it.  I'd  vote  for  the 
Grand  Turk  himself  b  ^re  I'd  vote  for  any  reverend  deceivers  that 
would  cheat  me  by  a  falsehood." 

"Beware  what  you  say!"  exclaimed  Father  Eustace,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  "you  shall  be  a  marked  man  for  life, — or  rather 
for  death, — if  you  do  not  instantly  support  the  cause  of  liberty,  by 
recording  your  vote.  I  shall  put  up  your  name  on  the  chapel  door, 
I  shall  denounce  you  at  the  altar,  I  shall  forbid  you  to  enter  the 
church,  I  shall  refuse  to  baptize  your  child,  I  shall  have  the  seat  in 
chapel  torn  up  where  you  sit,  I  shall  let  you  be  buried  like  a  dog,  I 
shall " 

Duncan  McTavish  became  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  grasped  hold  of 
a  pillar  for  support;  his  lips  quivered,  his  knees  smote  against  each 
other,  and  the  hand  visibly  trembled  in  which  he  held  his  stick. 
Father  Eustace  seeing  his  advantage,  raised  his  hand  as  if  about  to 
pronounce  a  fearful  malediction  on  the  wavering  and  terrified  culprit, 
when  a  sudden  shout  attracted  the  attention  of  both  priest  and 
voter,  the  street  became  suddenly  filled  with  a  roaring  and  yelling 
multitude,  urged  on  by  the  Irish  brigade  of  priests  belonging  to  Mr. 
O'Grady,  and  before  Father  Eustace  could  look  round  again  for  his 
prisoner,  Duncan  McTavish  had  sprung  down  the  steps  of  the  hust- 
ings and  disappeared.  The  next  moment  he  found  himself  within 
the  door  of  that  mournful  house  in  which  he  tffen  discovered  his 
old  friend  Donald  McAlpine  stretched  out  for  interment,  having  died 
early  on  the  previous  day. 

The  shouting  mob  which  advanced,  consisted  of  a  pell-mell 
gathering  of  the  lowest  rabble  from  the  Popish  quarter  of  Clan- 
marina,  dressed  like  FalstafFs  ragged  regiment,  in  most  picturesque 
tatters,  and  even  more  undisciplined  than  that  celebrated  corps. 
They  had  banded  themselves  together  in  a  furious  onset  against 
the  recently  bereaved  Robert  Carre,  who  was  slowly  and  firmly 
walking  up  the  street,  clothed  in  deep  mourning,  to  record  his  vote 
for  Sir  Allan,  amidst  a  storm  of  hisses  and  execrations  :  his  coun- 
tenance alone  was  calm,  his  step  deliberate,  and  his  eye  mikj 
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but  solemn  in  its  expression,  as  he  looked  mournfully  around  on  the 
tumultuous  mob,  whose  violence  at  length  brought  him  to  a  com- 
plete stand-still. 

"  My  friends  and  neighbours ;"  he  said  in  a  voice  more  of  pity 
than  of  anger,  "  be  rational^  in  your  conduct,  There  are  no  animals 
but  geese  and  serpents  that  hiss.  If  you  have  anything  reasonable 
to  say,  let  me  hear  it.  I  am  but  going  to  exercise  the  birthright  of 
a  Scotchman  ;  I  am  going  to  give  my  vote  for  the  Chief  of  McAl- 
pine,  the  successor  of  our  good  Sir  Evan,  the  man  that  seems  best 
fitted  to  maintain  our  laws,  our  real  liberty,  and  our  religion " 

"  Down  with  tyrants  !  down  with  oppressors !  O'Grady  and  free- 
dom of  election  for  ever!  keep  him  off  the  hustings!"  shouted  an 
Irish  priest.  "  Hold  him  back ;  away  with  the  heretic !  Do  not 
strike,  but  he  who  lets  that  man  vote,  is  no  friend  to  liberty ;  Pat, 
stand  on  the  steps  there !  Let  nobody  g  up  without  my  signal. 
We  must  defend  our  freedom " 

Robe,rt  meanwhile  resolutely  advanced,  his  tall  figure,  calm 
demeanour,  and  invincible  air,  giving  him  an  irresistible  command, 
while  the  active  use  he  had  occasion  to  make  of  his  arms  in  pushing 
aside  the  myriads  of  his  opponents,  gave  to  young  Carre's  pro- 
gressive motion  the  look  of  a  person  swimming  through  the  crowd, 
while  opposed  by  a  very  tumultuous  sea  through  which  to  buffet 
his  way  forwards. 

Father  Eustace  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  Father 
O'Connell  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  fortress  of  the  hustings  seemed 
impregnable ;  but  young  Carre  suddenly  darted  forwards  to  one  of 
the  pillars,  swung  himself  like  a  sailor  up  to  the  platform,  and 
before  any  new  violence  could  be  perpetrated  on  him,  in  spite  of 
priest  or  mob,  hooting  or  yelling,  recorded  his  vote.  Andrew  Carre 
then  with  a  loud  cheer  threw  his  hat  in  the  air,  exclaiming,  ;'  Hurrah ! 
our  majority  is  ten,  and  the  poll  closes  in  an  hour.  Hurrah  for  the 
Chief !  Hurrah  for  McAlpine !" 

Robert  made  his  cousin  an  imperative  sign  to  be  silent,  for  this 
was  no  time  when  any  friend  of  humanity  or  of  liberty  could  dcsiro 
to  increase  the  excitement  in  an  almost  delirious  mob,  as  ignorant 
of  religion  or  politics  as  the  people  of  Timbuctoo,  and  already  dan- 
gerously infuriated;  but  the  priests  thought  differently,  fur  it  was 
evident  that  they  aimed  at  having  young  Carre  both  bludgeoned 
and  stoned.  The  young  farmer's  forbearance  was  mistaken  for  fear 
or  indecision,  so  that  the  Irish  reapers,  becoming  more  outi-agrous, 
seized  on  every  missile  they  could  find,  and  hurled  it  at  flu.-  two 
Carres,  who  stood  side  by  side,  pale,  but  firm,  while  they  plainly 
perceived  how  the  priests  were  hounding  on  the  mob  to  their  destruc- 
tion. No  one  dared  now  to  be  neutral,  and  the  hustings  looked  like 
a  beleaguered  fortress. 

"Remember!"  said  F.ither  O'Connell,  whirling  his  whip,  while 
he  stood  beside  a  car  of  imprisoned  voters;  "remember  tin-  !. 
minded  attack  yesterday  on  Father  Eustace,  whose  life  wa- 
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only  by  his  own  courage  and  presence  of  mind  !  Lady  Edith  look 
ing  on  too,  and  Sir  Allan  assisting.  Observe  those  two  black  sheep 
on  the  hustings !  They  headed  a  mob  yesterday  that  would  have 
murdered  your  priest.  "What  do  they  deserve  now?  Cowardly 
wretches !  if  you  let  them  escape,  the  guilt  be  upon  your  own 
heads, — I  '11  never  absolve  one  of  you  more  !  Duncan  McTavish  1 
so  they've  caught  you  again  !  Tied  in  a  cart,  there,  neck  and  heels, 
how  do  you  feel?  Come  and  vote  instantly,  like  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent freeholder  as  you  are,  or  take  the  consequences.*  Suppose 
the  hand  of  death  heavy  upon  you  to-morrow,  and  that  a  messenger 
comes  to  me  to  attend  you  in  your  dying  moments.  If  there  were 
no  other  priest  in  the  way,  I  would  be  bound  to  go.  I  dare  not  re- 
fuse to  attend  the  death-bed  of  such  a  being.  (Great  sensation.)  I 
would  go  to  attend  such  a  wretch  with  a  heavy  heart,  without  much 
hope,  because  I  would  feel  that  I  was  going  to  administer  sacra- 
ments to  one  whose  conscience  had  become  so  seared,  and  whose 
heart  was  so  rotten  at  the  core,  that  I  could  not  have  much  expect, 
ation  of  effecting  a  conversion.  Overpowered  with  the  impression 
that  I  was  about  to  visit  a  perjured  wretch,  who,  for  a  miserable 
bribe,  had  betrayed  the  dearest  interests  of  his  country  and  his  re- 
ligion, and  borne  down  with  the  harrowing  reflection  that  God,  in 
his  just  anger,  might  leave  such  a  wretch  to  die  in  his  sins,  (sensa- 
tion,) I  should  fear  that  my  mission  would  be  fruitless — that  I  could 
have  no  hope  of  converting  a  heart  so  hardened,  so  lost  to  every 
sense  of  duty  and  religion,  as  to  vote  in  favour  of  that  apostate 
traitor,  Sir  Allan.  Keep  from  him  and  his  supporters,  for  the  devils 
of  hell  are  his  companions,  and  no  saint  in  heaven  shall  pray  for 
him  in  his  dying  hour." 

Duncan  McTavish,  completely  overpowered  by  such  a  burst  of 
imprecations  poured  out  on  his  special  account,  was  lifted  from  the 
cart  and  borne  up  to  the  hustings  again,  trembling  and  bewildered, 
but  still  evidently  most  unwilling  to  record  his  newly  acquired  namo 
as  voting  at  all,  and  shrank  back  in  agonized  perplexity  when  the 
pen  was  thrust  into  his  hand. 

"  Duncan  McTavish,'1  *said  Robert  Carre,  with  grave  anxiety, 
''consult  nothing  but  your  own  conscience  now,  and  be  perfectly 
pree  to  exercise  your  own  right.  He  is  the  free  man  whom  the 
truth  makes  free.  If  it  cost  me  my  life  this  moment,  Til  stand  by 
you,  rather  than  see  any  man  forced  to  vote  when  I  know  his  con- 
sicenee  bids  him  not,  and  when  I  see  you  urged  into  breaking  your 
own  solemn  promise  to  the  unburied  dead." 

"  See  him  tampering  with  an  elector,"  exclaimed  Father  O'Con- 
nell,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  the  battle  is  at  our  doors,  now.  Up, 
brothers !  (deafening  cheers.)  What  occurred  to  your  unoffend- 
ing and  defenceless  pastor  yesterday,  may  b«  attempted  by  other 
means  to-morrow.  He  had  nearly  been  slaughtered  in  the  sham 

*  Time?,  2Sth  July,  1S52. 
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bles  of  Protestant  butchery.  Law  and  justice  slept,  while  the  dark 
enemies  of  bigot  hate  would  deal  out  our  ruin." 

The  sensation  was  immense,  and  every  rioter  looked  upon  Dun- 
can McTavish  as  doomed  to  immediate  and  terrible  destruction  in 
this  world,  and  for  ever,  as  the  intimidation  of  Father  O'Connell  did 
not  limit  itself  to  a  present  life,  but  extended  itself  over  soul  and 
body  in  another. 

"  My  good  friends,  if  this  riot  continue,  the  polling  must  be 
stopped,"  said  Robert  Carre  to  some  of  those  who  crowded  nearest 
him.  "  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  whipper-in  of  the  Popish  party,  has  given 
you  a  fine  specimen  to-day  of  the  eloquence  commonly  called  rig- 
marole. He  wishes  to  get  up  a  riot  that  might  do  for  all  Ireland 
together:  but  little  did  I  dream  that  ever  good,  honest  Clanmarina 
could  be  worked  up  by  any  Popish  aggressor  into  becoming  the 
theatre  of  such  a  brawl  as  this.  Hats  stove  in — caps  knocked  off — 
shops  closed — women  shrieking — men  hooting — stones  hurled,  and 
a  fierce  onslaught  upon  me,  your  neighbour,  and  from  my  boyhood, 
your  friend.  Duncan  McTavish  seems  likely 'to  fare  no  better — he 
could  scarcely  fare  worse,  and  all  through  a  disciplined  and  united 
force  of  straight-from-Connaught  Romish  priests.  They  are  mere 
voteless  nobodies,  but  are  acting  here  as  election-agents  and  touters, 
who  wish  by  this  riotous  red-hot  zeal  to  convert  us  into  a  belief  in 
scarlet  hats  and  red  stockings,  and  in  all  the  wild  dreams  of  Papal 
infallibility.  There  is  not  much  that  I  can  bring  myself  now  to  say 
with  any  hope  of  success,  but — let  me  repeat  the  words  used  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  once, — 'If  I  am  compelled  to  determine  whether  I 
shall  give  my  allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria,  or  to  a  mere  mockery 
king  of  Munster,  I  ask  no  time  for  reflection;  my  determination  is 
made.'"  The  men  of  Clanmarina  stood  silent  as  tha  grave,  struck 
with  a  sense  of  their  own  humiliating  condition  in  being  the  mere 
puppets  of  a  priesthood  forced  to  riot  against  those  who  were,  as 
their  hearts  told  them,  in  sober  truth,  their  best  friends ;  but  thd 
Irish  priests  and  strangers  backed  by  Fathers  Eustace  and  O'Connell 
now  became  more  frightfully  violent  than  before.  One  man  threw 
a  large  stone  at  Robert,  which  struck  him  next  the  ear,  and  pro- 
duced a  deep  cut,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  in  torrents  ;  and  an- 
other rioter  was  about  to  follow  his  example,  when  he  was  felled  to 
the  earth  by  the  still  powerful  arm  of  McRonald.  The  affray  which 
followed  passes  all  description;  but  the  two  priests,  stooping  low 
to  avoid  the  shower  of  stones  that  flew  like  a  hailstorm  over  their 
heads,  fled  in  trembling  safety  from  the  fearful  tempest  they  had 
raised.  When  Robert  Carre,  after  fighting  his  way  from  the  hust- 
ings, and  being  rendered  insensible  by  a  blow  of  a  bludgeon  on  his 
head,  next  awoke  to  consciousness,  he  was  stretched  on  a  bed  in 
the  neat  tidy  cottage  of  Mrs.  McRonald.  His  aching  forehead  W;IM 
swathed  in  linen,  his  broken  arm  under  process  of  being  set  by  Dr. 
Mclndre,  and  a  warrant  was  already  served  upon  him  for  having 
been  out  in  a  riot, 
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"  The  jury  can  hardly  bring  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder,"  said 
McRonald,  anxiously,  "as  nobody  has  been  murdered;  but  there 
will  probably  be  three  days'  imprisonment  for  the  Papists,  and  throe 
months  for  us.  Father  Eustace  has  taken  his  oath  that  not  a  single 
Popish  stone  was  thrown,  and  Robert  Carre  is  strongly  suspected 
of  having  broken  his  own  arm,  and  flung  brick-bats  at  himself." 

As  Dr.  Mclndre  performed  all  the  necessary  operations  for  reduc- 
ing the  injured  arm,  Bessie  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  endangered 
sufferer,  holding  the  bandages  in  her  trembling  hands,  while  her 
wasted  but  still  very  beautiful  countenance  presented  a  mournful 
image  of  most  agonized  woe — 

"Ah  !  Grief  hath  changed  me  since  you  saw  me  last, 
And  careful  hours,  with  woe's  deforming  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face." — Shakespeare. 

Robert  Carre  looked  at  Bessie  through  his  half-closed  eyes,  and 
after  some  weeks  could  have  rejoiced  at  any  suffering  that  had 
brought  them  thus  together  again.  He  had  been  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  was  now  her  state  of  mind  in  respect  to  religion,  and  without 
an  assurance  that  her  whole  heart  was  turned  from  Romanism,  he 
had  no  wish  to  trust  his  often-tried  feelings  by  ever  again  under  any 
circumstances  meeting  her.  Bessie  was  herself  too  conscious  of 
her  own  deep 'offences  against  the  lover  of  her  girlhood  ever  again 
to  throw  herself  voluntarily  in  his  way;  but  now  in  the  small  cot- 
tage of  Mrs.  McRonald,  where  Dr.  Mclndre  often  desired  the  door 
to  be  left  open  for  air,  Robert  could  observe  his  still  beloved  Bessie 
in  the  little  cottage  parlour  engaged  in  the  busy  routine  of  all  her 
daily  occupations. 

In  the  morning,  with  his  eyes  apparently  closed,  he  watched  her, 
as  she  read  her  Bible,  and  taught  her  step-mother's  children  their 
simple  prayers,  and  as  she  uncomplainingly  bore  all  the  irritating 
impatiences  of  the  stern  and  passionate  Mrs.  McRonald.  He  saw 
Bessie  in  a  sensible  gingham  dress,  and  tidy  white  apron,  baking 
and  churning,  sewing,  washing,  and  starching,  day  after  day,  with 
ceaseless  industry,  though  with  habitual  sadness  stamped  indelibly 
on  her  young  face ;  and  at  night,  when  all  the  work  of  the  house 
was  done,  she  began  arranging  little  tracts,  school  tickets,  and 
children's  prizes,  or  gently  enticing  the  very  irritable  Mrs.  McRonald 
to  unite  with  her  in  prayers  of  thankfulness  for  all  the  unnumbered 
blessings  they  had  enjoyed  throughout  the  day.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  convince  Mrs.  McRonald  that  she  had  any  cause  to  be  thankful 
for  any  thing.  Whatever  good  befel  her  was  a  matter  of  course, 
but  whatever  went  contrary  to  her  wishes  was  considered  a  positive 
injury,  at  which  she  felt  it  a  relief  and  indispensable  privilege  to 
grumble.  Every  mortal  being  she  thought  ten  thousand  times  bet- 
ter off  than  herself,  and  she  was  an  implicit  believer  in  every  body'i 
perfect  happiness  but  her  own.  Her  envious  nature  had  no  idea 
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how  many  hearts  are  broiling  under  a  veil  of  smiles,  and  Mrs.  Me 
Ronald  was  unable  as  she  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  livino-  be- 
ing was  as  superlatively  unfortunate  as  herself.  There  is  a  sort  of 
melancholy  distinction  in  being  the  most  miserable  of  women,  and 
Mrs.  McRonald  had  mentally  promoted  herself  to  that  position  ; 
but  the  first  and  foremost  pretext  for  peevish  lamentation  which  she 
allowed  herself  to  indulge  in  grumbling  at  was  the  dissolution  of 
Bessie's  engagement  to  Robert  Carre.  Nothing  could  induce  the 
matter-of-fact  step-mother  to  credit  that  Bessie  had  not  been  first 
Jilted  by  her  lover,  and  then  attempted  to  cover  up  her  retreat  by 
giving  up  the  world  in  disconsolate  grief  which  she  was  too  proud 
to  acknowledge.  There  are  people  who,  when  they  have  once  be- 
lieved anything,  will  never  unbelieve  it  again,  and  Mrs.  Ronald  was 
one. 

"  You'll  never  persuade  me,  Bessie,"  she  said,  dusting  the  chairs 
one  morning,  and  vehemently  rubbing  down  her  only  table,  "  that  a 
girl  like  you  would  prefer  a  solitary  cellar  like  the  coal-hole, — sitting 
with  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall  for  a  week,  till  your  mind  became 
as  blind  as  your  body,  and  living  on  mouldy  bread  and  water — to  a 
respectable,  well-put-on  home,  and  a  pious,  excellent,  industrious 
hnsband  at  Daisybank.  Such  a  farm  !  ninety  cows ;  and  the  Carres 
make  a  cheese  a  day — three  hundred  and  sixty-five  cheeses  every 
year.  I  never  heard  what  Robert  does  with  the  Sunday's  milk ;  but 
surely  they  don't  make  a  cheese  on  Sunday;  yet  I  am  positively 
assured,  and  no  mistake,  that  they  have  one  for  every  day  of  the 
year." 

"  Be  easy  on  that  point,"  said  Bessie,  with  a  smile,  followed  by  a 
deep  sigh;  "the  Carres,  old  and  young,  were  always  good  religious 
people,  and  most  of  the  milk  you  are  anxious  about  is  distributed 
that  day  among  their  poor  labourers'  families." 

"  Such  extravagance !  Well,  these  people  who  set  themselves  up 
for  being  better  than  anybody,  are  sometimes,  after  all,  ten  times 
worse.  To  think  of  Robert  behaving  so  shamefully  to  you !" 

"  Hush,  mother,  he  is  in  the  next  room !  You  are  quite  mistaken, 
I  assure  you." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I  am  always  mistaken  in  your  eyes;  but  the  mill- 
stone to  be  seen  through  had  a  hole  in  it,  that  I  soon  discovered. 
Girls  are  too  proud  to  confess  that  they  have  been  jilted;  but  trust 
me  for  knowing  the  world.  You  never  would  have  buried  yourself 
alive  to  please  an  old  Popish  priest,  if  Robert  had  been  faithful  to 
you.  It  must  have  been  his  fault;  and  now  that  he  is  up  and 
dressed  for  the  first  time  to-day,  if  I  do  not  soon  hunt  him  out  of 
my  house  and  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  as  to  his  cruel  and  dis- 
graceful  wickedness  in  jilting  you,  my  name  is  not  Janet  McRonald." 

"Oh,  mother!"  exclaimed  Bessie,  clasping  Mrs.  McRonald's  arm 
in  real  distress,  "  believe  me " 

"  Believe  a  fiddle-stick !"  replied  Mrs.  McRonald,  vehemently. 
"  There  was  something  in  that  whole  business  I  never  could  rightly 
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Understand,  and  that  you  never  very  clearly  explained ;  but  I  have 
a  bad  opinion  of  Robert's  conduct  in  the  whole  upshot,  and  nothing 
can  alter  it.  The  sooner  he  picks  himself  up  and  leaves  my  house, 
now  he  is  out  of  his  bed,  the  better,  for  I  never  could  abide  a  jilt, 
man  or  woman.  Do  you  think,  Bessie,  if  your  father  had  jilted 
me  that  I  would  ever  have  humbled  myself  to  tell  on  him  ?  But 
your  altered  face  is  enough  for  me  ;  you  are  dying  by  inches,  girl, 
and  it  is  Robert's  fault." 

"Mother,"  said  Bessie,  with  a  look  of  anguish  which  no  pen  could 
describe,  in  her  emaciated  but  still  lovely  features,  "  you  see,  then, 
that  nothing  short  of  death  could  have  made  such  a  change  in  me, 
and  that  lam  dying!  It  is  all  caused  by  self-reproach.  Do  not 
add  to  the  burden  which  I  am  scarcely  able  to  bear,  and  live  another 
day.  Never  did  man  behave  to  a  woman  better  than  Robert  be- 
haved to  me,  and  never  did  any  woman  behave  worse  than  I  did  to 
Robert.  My  only  comfort  is  that  I  meant  well,  but  was  deceived. 
Oh,  how  deceived,  none  cau  ever  know ! — and  now  I  have  before 
me  a  lifetime  of  repentance.  It  shall  not  be  an  idle  sorrow,  mother. 
While  power  is  given  me  to  move,  I  shall  work  for  you  and  yours. 
I  shall  live,  with  a  broken  heart,  for  others,  when  I  have  not  a  hope 
left  for  myself." 

Bessie,  looking  beautiful  in  her  sorrow,  sat  down  on  the  nearest 
chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  burst  into  a  fit  of 
hysterical  weeping,  so  bitter  and  desolate,  that  even  Mrs.  McRonald 
stood  for  some  moments  aghast  with  dismay,  and  with  something 
very  like  pity;  but  after  a  few  exceedingly  rough  attempts  at  con- 
solation, which  only  increased  Bessie's  sufferings,  she  did  the  best 
that  could  be  done,  by  leaving  her  alone  to  her  sorrow. 

The  flood-gates  of  grief  once  opened,  Bessie  felt  a  melancholy 
relief  in  venturing  on  what  she  very  seldom  did,  to  look  back  upon 
the  heart-breaking  past.  In  general  now  she  lived  from  hour  to  hour 
in  the  drudgery  of  her  daily  work,  but  could  not  bear  a  thought  of 
what  might  have  been  her  happy  fate;  but  this  day  the  temptation 
was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  taking  out  a  lock  of  Robert's  hair,  with 
which  in  all  her  former  delirium  she  had  never  been  able  to  part,  she 
gazed  at  it  through  blinding  tears;  and  manjr  a  convulsive  sob  gave 
utterance  to  her  grief,  as  she  once  more  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  So  you  still  kept  that,  Bessie,"  said  a  voice  trembling  with  emo- 
tion behind  her;  and  looking  round  her  she  started,  and  her  eyes 
could  scarcely  believe  their  own  evidence  when  she  saw  Robert 
standing  by  her  side,  his  colour  raised,  his  lip  quivering,  and  his  eyes 
glittering  with  almost  feverish  agitation.  Robert  instantly  drew 
from  a  case  in  his  hand  one  long  and  glossy  ringlet  of  Bessie's  hair, 
and  smilingly  held  it  up  before  her  tearful  eyes,  saying  in  accents 
of  mournful  tenderness,  "  Since  the  day  we  exchanged  these  in  the 
jayfield,  Bessie,  three  miserable  months  have  passed  over  us  both. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  has  suffered  most.  The  fault  was 
not  yours,  you  well-meaning  little  dupe,  but  his  who  misled  you 
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Bessie !  shall  we  forget  everything  that  has  passed,  since  you  and 
I,  then  the  two  happiest  people  in  the  world,  exchanged  these  gifts, 
and  shall  we  fancy  that  the  hour  when  we  did  so  was  only  yester- 
day ?" 

"  Robert !  dear,  generous  Robert !"  said  Bessie,  while  fresh  tears 
gushed  into  her  eyes,  "  If  a  lifetime  of  gratitude  could  reward  you — " 

"  It  can,  Bessie, — I  am  already  more  than  rewarded,"  said  young 
Carre,  looking  smilingly  and  fondly  at  the  agitated  countenance  of 
Bessie,  now  glowing  with  emotion.  "  And  I  hope  the  lifetime  may 
be  a  long  and  happy  one  to  us  both.  Only  now  let  us  lose  no  time 
in  beginning  it,  as  life  is  too  short  for  any  more  delays." 

The  most  beautiful  rural  festival  that  ever  was  seen  in  Scotland, 
took  place  at  Clanmarina  on  Thursday  last.  The  entire  village 
seemed  covered  with  flags  and  flowers,  and  the  entire  population 
were  assembled  in  their  holiday  dresses, — the  sun  shone,  the  birds 
sang,  the  children  hurra'd.  There  were  hogsheads  of  porter,  and 
barrels  of  ale,  oxen  roasted  whole,  dancing  on  the  village-green,  and 
bonfires  blazing  on  every  eminence.  It  was  the  wedding-day  of  the 
three  happiest  couples  in  Britain  ;  and  long  may  their  happiness 
last,  for  it  is  founded  on  an  enlightened  obedience  to  God,  and  cha- 
rity to  man! 

The  happy  couples  looked  all  so  young,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
party  of  boys  and  girls  were  playing  at  matrimony.  Each  bride- 
groom called  himself  the  happiest  of  men,  and  felt  himself  so;  while 
each  bride  resolved  in  her  heart,  that  through  coming  years  his 
utmost  hopes  should  be  fulfilled  by  finding  her  the  best  of  wivi-s  : 
while  Lady  Anne,  amidst  a  thousand  home  feelings  and  pleasant 
duties,  looks  back  now  with  wonder  at  her  former  infatuation. 
"  Lady  Edith,"  she  said,  before  taking  a  tearful  leave  of  her  friendly 
hostess,  "Your  advice  and  example  have  rescued  me  from  being 
ensnared,  and  with  my  whole  heart  I  thank  you." 

"Dear  Lady  Anne!  it  is  the  pleasantest  privilege  of  age,  when 
our  experience  can  serve  the  young  friends  we  love,  and  I  cannot 
look  on  in  silence,  when  girls  like  yourself,  or  poor  Bessie,  are 
misled.  If  an  old  veteran  soldier  saw  a  youth  in  whom  he  felt  in- 
terested, about  to  enlist  in  the  army,  because  dazzled  by  the  magnifi- 
cent dress,  and  still  more  magnificent  promises  of  a  recruiting  offi- 
cer, might  he  not  feel  entitled  to  warn  him  against  rashly  engaging 
in  that,  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  end  ?  Perhaps  his  young 
favourite  might  reply  to  every  well-meant  caution,  'You  are  quite 
mistaken!  I  know  all!  I  was  once  at  a  review,  and  approved  <>t 
it  extremely.  There  was  nothing  I  did  not  like.  The  music  \\  ;i-> 
delightful,  and  this  friendly  officer  assures  me  that  the  discipline  i* 
a  mere  nothing-.  1  have  only  to  walk  out  of  the  regiment  any  day, 
if  I  tire,  for  he  tells  me  that  those  absurd  stories  are  perfectly  obso- 
lete now  about  men  being  shut  up  in  a  black  hole,  or  H<>'_' 
about  their  being  shot  for  desertion.  All  is  made  perlV-i-: 
now,  for  ray  friend  here  tells  me  I  may  have  an  assistant  to  carry 
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my  gun,  whenever  I  feel  fatigued;  that  I  need  attend  drill  only 
when  it  suits  me;  and  that  I  shall  never  be  sent  abroad.'  When  I 
Bee  girls  plunging  headlong  into  ruin,  I  always  think  that  a  clever 
recruiting  officer  has  enlisted  them ;  and  wishing  well  to  all  young 
people,  I  feel  an  ardent  desire, — oh,  how  ardent ! — to  lift  up  for 
them  the  very  long  black  veil  that  is  ^thrown  over  the  realities  of 
conventual  life." 

Sir  Allan,  awakened  now  to  a  consciousness  of  his  high  position, 
felt  a  new  estimate  of  his  high  duties,  and  never  more  so  than  on 
the  day  of  his  joyful  wedding.  Flags,  bearing  his  colours  of  crim- 
son and  yellow,  were  displayed  in  every  crowded  window  at  Clan- 
marina,  and  in  the  surrounding  country,  which  blazed  with  bonfires. 
There  were  ceaseless  cheers,  with  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
an  enthusiastic  crowd :  each  man  wearing  a  cockade  in  his  hat  of 
crimson  and  gold.  Taking  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  the  clans- 
men drew  him,  with  his  lovely  bride,  along  the  approach,  the  bag- 
pipes playing  "McAlpine's  Gathering,"  and  the  banners  of  the  clan 
fluttering  brightly  in  the  sunshine.  The*  Eaglescairn  tenantry 
flocked  also  round  the  church  ;  and,  in  honour  of  a  Protestant  land- 
lord, came  for  once  without  being  preceded  by  the  wooden  images 
of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Bridget,  while  the  absence  of  Father  Eus- 
tace contributed  more  than  anything  to  the  general  hilarity. 

Robert  and  Bessie  retired  to  Daisybank,  and  Sir  Allan" to  Cairn- 
gorum  Castle,  drawn  by  the  usual  four  prancing  grey  horses,  which 
seem  to  make  a  point  of  being  always  on  the  spot  everywhere  for 
a  marriage  excursion.  The  Eaglescairns  proceeded  to  what  had 
once  seemed  as  gloomy  a  residence  as  the  Castle  of  Otranto ;  but 
now  every  window  was  illuminated,  and  gay  flags  waving  on  the 
tower.  As  Beatrice  entered  the  splendid  hall  of  Eaglescairn,  bril- 
liantly lighted,  and  filled  with  servants  and  retainers,  the  house- 
krej-ar,  according  to  ancient  Scottish  custom,  advanced  to  the  door, 
and  broke  a  large  cake  over  her  head,  the  fragments  of  which  were 
scrambled  for,  with  a  desperation  of  eagerness  only  comparable  to 
that  of  the  California  diggers;  and  during  the  melee,  she  quietly 
escaped  into  the  solitary  drawing-room,  in  which  so  many  scenes 
and  circumstances  had  already  occurred  to  her,  of  pleasure  and 
pain. 

"  Miss  Turton,"  said  Lord  Eaglescairn,  when  he  met  her  yesterday, 
"  why  do  you  not  follow  the  general  fashion  of  our  matrimonial 
neighbourhood  !  There  is  that  good,  worthy  pill-box,  Dr.  Mclndre, 
for  ever  playing  at  backgammon  with  you,  and  much  in  want  of 
exactly  such  a  wife  as  yourself  to  keep  his  model  villa  cheerful, 
and  to  keep  him  and  all  his  papers  in  order." 

"  To  be  perfectly  honest,  Lord  Eaglescairn, — which  is  perhaps 
the  best  policy. — I 'will  tell  you  the  plain  truth  ;  for  I  believe  you 
k>  be  thoroughly  kind-hearted,  though  fond  of  taking  your  hit  at 
me  when  you  can.  If  Dr.  Mclndre,  six  months  ago,  had  wanted  a 
wife,  to  mix  his  toddy,  to  dry  his  spectacles,  to  air  his  newspaper 
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and  to  listen  patiently  when  he  grumbled  about  his  rheumatism  and 
the  bad  times,  I  should  have  been  only  too  happy  then  to  sim-pt 
him.  But  not  now.  I  voluntarily  took  upon  me  very  solemn 
vows,  and  our  Protestant  consciences  cannot  break  an  oath,  even 
with  heretics.  I  refused  Dr.  Mclndre  yesterday,  because  I  have 
been  once  actually  a  professed  nun,  which  Bessie  never  became.  I 
do  not  deny  that  it  is  with  great  regret  I  take  upon  myself  the 
penalty  of  my  mistake,  as  the  worthy  Doctor  and  I  might  have 
grown  old  very  comfortably  over  our  tea  and  backgammon  to- 
gether." 

"  Dr.  Mclndre  has  often  told  me,"  observed  Lord  Eaglescairn, 
"  that  his  chief  dread  of  marrying  arose  from  the  trouble  of  finding 
a  wife,  and  the  fracas  of  trousseaux  and  cakes,  bonfires  and  congnw 
tulations ;  but  that  if  he  could  any  fine  day  see  any  lady  settled  at 
her  work  in  his  drawing-room,  beside  a  cheerful  tire,  and  be  told 
that  this  was  Mrs.  Mclndre  actually  arrived,  he  would  be  delighted 
to  welcome  so  pleasant  a  companion  to  break  his  solitude;  there- 
fore, only  think,  Miss  Turton,  how  agreeably  surprised  he  may  yet 
be,  if  you  were  to  relent.  Get  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope.  He 
will  sell  you  one  for  ten  pounds." 

"  No,  no,  I  have  had  enough  of  such  buying  and  selling.  In 
reference  to  whatever  sins  any  one  may  wish  to  commit,  the  Pope 
so  unreservedly  selling  indulgences,  might  be  compared  to  the  man 
in  front  of  a  booth  at  Greenwich  fair,  who  points  to  his  wares, 
calling  out  incessantly,  '  Pay  your  money,  and  take  your  choice !' 
But  one  thing  let  me  mention,  Lord  Eaglescairn.  You  will  see  no 
more  of  Father  Eustace  in  this  neighbourhood  for  ever  and  ever, 
as  I  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Italy,  to  tell  me  on  undoubted 
authority,  that  he  is  to  receive  from  Rome  next  week  a  diploma, 
which  constitutes  Father  Eustace  possessor  of  a  new  dignity,  un- 
sanctioned  by  law,  but  not  the  less  magnificent  in  mere  sound: 
'  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Primus  of 
Scotland,'  &c." 

"  We  shall  next  hear  'The  Lord  High  Rabbi  of  Dublin,'  or  the 
'Grand  Llama  of  Belgravia,' "  said  Lord  Eaglescairn,  indignantly. 
"  These  titles  would  probably  take  with  some  excitahlf  minds  pro- 
digiously. In  the  case  of  Father  Eustace,  we  may  be  sun-  that 
humility  will  not  be  one  of  his  cardinal  virtues!  He  is  to  be  en- 
throned, I  hear,  with  a  degree  of  splendour  that  the  Pope  himself 
might  envy,  and  his  first  levee  is  to  be  held  at  the  Music  Hall  next 
Tuesday.  The  effect  of  the  red  hat  and  stockings^upon  the  minds 
of  imaginative  young  people  is  said  to  be  immense." 

"No  doubt  of  that,"  replied  Miss  Turton  with  a  mournful  smile. 
"Though  I  used  without  emotion  to  see  the  wax  figure  <>t'  Cardinal 
Wolsey  at  Madame  Tussaud's  in  full  costume,  yet  the  same  M-ariet 
finery  on  a  living  individual  produced  such  an  etleet  al\vay<  on  me. 
that  I  could  not  refuse  to  pay  tho  wearer  that  more  than  royal 
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homage,  which  he  evidently  expected.     The  ladies  are  expected  to 
kiss  the  Cardinal's  hands  now,  while  the  clergymen  kneel." 

"A  subscription  is  going  on  already  to  raise  funds  for  a  magnifi- 
cent new  Popish  Cathedral,  to  be  used  at  Edinburgh  in  the  mean- 
while, till  his  Eminence  gets  possession  of  St.  Giles,  and  the  col- 
lection already  amounts  to  11.  Is.,"  added  Lord  Eaglescairn.  "All 
young  people  who  have  quarrelled  with  their  families,  or  older  peo- 
ple who  have  quarrelled  with  the  world,  and  all  of  any  description 
who  own  estates  or  property  which  they  cannot  enjoy  themselves, 
or  use  for  others,  are  requested  immediately  to  give  up  their  whole 
possessions,  and  be  received  into  the  nearest  monastery." 

"  I  hear  that  a  Retreat  is  about  to  be  opened  immediately  in 
Charlotte  Square,  by  Mrs.  Lorraine,"  said  Lady  Anne.  "  Not  an 
absolute  nunnery,  but  in  a  half-and-half  state,  where  a  full  dress 
rehearsal  is  allowed  to  young  candidates  for  the  veil,  who  retire 
there  to  ascertain  how  they  like  to  play  at  monks  and  nuns.  The  • 
whole  affair  is  to  be  made  as  agreeable  to  them  as  novelty,  romance, 
and  flattery  can  render  such  a  life,  till  they  are  enticed  onwards  to 
take  the  irrevocable  vows,  and  after  that  the  curtain  drops  for  ever. 
This  institution  skilfully  managed  by  Mrs.  Lorraine,  is  under  the 
special  direction  of  that  distinguished  individual,  now  daily  expected 
hi  scarlet  from  Rome — 

"THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP  OF  EDINBURGH  AND  GLASGOW." 
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